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PREFACE 


This record has been drawn up under certain limitations. It 
is not intended to be a religious history of the period and 
the place with which it deals; nor a complete history of 
missionary effort in the south of India in the 17th and 
18th centuries. It is a record of ecclesiastical events as they 
affected or were affected by the East India Company and 
its local Government at Fort St. George. 

The Directors of the Company were men of high standing 
in the city of London, Christian gentlemen jealous of their 
honour as merchants of so great a city, and careful of their 
* merchantly carriage.’ Their actions both at home and 
abroad accorded with their high character. This record, 
which consists principally of extracts from their despatches to 
the Government of Fort St. George and extracts from the 
letters in reply, is intended to exhibit the Directors and their 
ecclesiastical actions exactly as they were. 

The writer hopes also that the record will serve to remind 
the present generation how much Missionaries in the south of 
India are indebted to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the German agents they employed for the 
pioneer work they did in the 18th century. The German 
agents were well educated men, mostly graduates of Halle; 
they compiled Tamil grammars and dictionaries; they made 
translations of all the books and tracts that were necessary 
for their purposes into Tamil, Portuguese and Persian. All 
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lequent Missionaries in the south have profited from the 
literary labours of these faithful men. 

The whole official ecclesiastical record of the Company 
and the Government of Fort St. George is a record of welcome 
to the Missionaries and kindly help. There was no hostility, 
no intolerance of missionary effort, no dark period of dis¬ 
couragement, no attempt to keep Missionaries out of the 
country. Statements to the contrary must be read in the 
light of the Company’s own records, which are their complete 
refutation. 

The chapters on the Governmental dealings with the 
Roman Catholic missions and those of the English Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge show the even-handed 
justice meted out to both by the Company, so long as its 
own supreme authority was recognised. And the reader 
cannot fail to observe the kindliness of the assistance given 
by the Company’s servants, civil and military, in all good 
Christian causes in the centuries under review. 

The writer begs to thank especially the Lord Bishop of 
Madras, the Venerable Archdeacon H. B. Hyde of Madras, and 
Mr. W. Foster of the India Office, for kind assistance freely and 
sympathetically given ; also the Revs. W. H. Blake of Tan- 
jore; L. E. Cox, Cathedral Chaplain, Madras ; B. M. Morton, 
Chaplain of Secunderabad; J. A. Sharrock of Trichinopoly, 
and Col. Routh, for photographs of Churches etc.; and Mr. 
Arthur J. Weightman for a photograph of the pulpit of Great 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. fit 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY, 1609-1640. 


The ecclesiastical history, like the political and commercial 
history of the East India Company, resolves itself into definite 
periods, each period showing an advance in stability and 
prosperity. The first period must be reckoned from 1601 to 
1640, during which the Company owned no land in the East. 
The original charter granted by Queen Elizabeth was a 
charter to form a Company and to provide for its orderly 
government, with a view to its object being carried out in 
a lawful manner. The chartered Company consisted of a 
few London merchants desirous of putting their capital 
into a common stock, and trading with it beyond the limits 
of the kingdom. The charter enabled them to sail their 
ships under a British flag, and to have all the privileges 
of protection which are part and parcel of that honour. It 
enabled them to carry out the purposes of their association, 
and to compete with the merchants of foreign nations on 
equal terms. 

The Company were under no obligation to appoint 
Chaplains; but the London merchants were a God-fearing 
set of men then as now; and one cannot read the records 
without seeing how great a value they placed upon the 
observance of religious duty both amongst themselves and 
amongst those they employed. There is no record of any 
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pointment of a Chaplain before 1607; but in the com¬ 
mission to their General,—the term they used for the chief 
person of their expeditions, who had supreme authority 
over all other persons, both merchants and seamen,—there 
is in the first seven voyages this paragraph 1 :— 

‘ Item and for that religious government doth best bind 
men to perform their duties, it is principally to be cared for 
that prayers be said every morning and evening in every 
ship, and the whole company called thereunto with diligent 
eyes, that none be wanting • so as all may jointly with 
reverence and humility pray unto Almighty God, to bless 
and preserve them from all dangers in this long and tedious 
voyage; for the better performance whereof we have de¬ 
livered to each of the pursers a Bible, wherein is contained 
the book of Common Prayer.’ 

In the Calendar of State Papers relating to the East 
Indies there are many early references to charitable grants 
made by the Company to ministers and poor preachers in 
England. In 1607 it was decided to employ some of these 
poverty stricken priests to go the voyage to India with their 
ships. After that date continual references are found to the 
trials, appointments, and allowances of preachers. The trial 
was by means of a sermon on a text of scripture chosen by 
the Company at one of their Court meetings, and preached 
before the Company at their parish Church. 

The Company’s first office and warehouse was at Sir 
Thomas Smyth’s house, in the parish of St. Benet Grace- 
church ; here they remained from 1600 to 1621. They then 
moved to larger quarters which they found at Crosby Hall in 
the parish of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; here they 
remained till 1638. The necessity of still larger quarters 
obliged them to move again in that year; and they hired Sir 
Christopher Clitheroe’s house in the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft; here they remained for ten years. In 1648 they 
moved to the adjoining house which was the property of Lord 
Craven and in the same parish ; here they remained—though 
not in the same house all the time,—till 1858. The trial 
sermons were therefore preached in St. Benet Gracechurch 

1 First Letter Booh of the E.I. Co 1619, edited by Birdwood <fc Foster, 
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1621, and in Great St. Helen’s from that date untl 
538 ; and if any were preached after 1638, which is doubtful, 
they were preached in the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft. 
The first church no longer stands; the second and third were 
spared by the great fire of 1666; the pulpit of the second is 
dated 1633, and is the identical one in which several trial 
sermons were preached ; the pulpit of the third is of a more 
modern date. 

Beside this trial, enquiries were made of the private and 
public character of the candidates. The early Chaplains do 
not appear to have been licensed either by the Bishop of 
London or by the Archbishop of Canterbury. They had their 
letters of Orders and their general licence as preachers. 
With these they seem to .have been at liberty to offer their 
services to the East India Company; and if the Company 
were satisfied with their characters, their scholarship and 
their ability, they appear to have been at liberty to employ 
them in their ships. . 

This system was wrong in principle and therefore bad in 
practice. There were some among the early Chaplains who 
were all that the Company could desire ; but there were also 
some who ought not to have been employed. 

The earliest English voyages were made to the west coast 
of India and to the Persian Gulf. The Company had a factory 
house at Suratt, and commercial agents at Ispahan and 
Ajmere. These, therefore, were the places which were visited 
by the first Chaplains. 

In 1607 Henry Levett, Chaplain to Lord Pembroke, was 
offered .€50 to go the voyage with £15 gratuity for the expenses 
of the journey. He was of Clare College Cambridge, B.A. 
1599, M.A. 1603. Enquiries were made of his character, and 
he preached his trial sermon at St. Benet Gracechurch! 

In 1609 Esdras Simpson was employed to go the voyage 
for £33 6s. 8d. yearly—that is, £100 for the three years, and a 
gratuity of £20 for provisions at sea. He was the son of Thomas 
Simpson, vicar of Kelvedon in Essex. His father resigned 
in 1604, and Esdras was instituted Vicar, the patron being 
the Bishop of London. In 1609 Esdras was for some reason 
deprived of his preferment ; but was accepted by the Company. 
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Minute Books of the Court of Directors do not show 
that any appointment was made between 1609 and 1614. In 
that year five appointments were made, a number which 
seems to show that trade was increasing, and that a greater 
number of ships was being made use of to carry it on. These 
were the five:— 

1. Master Rogers, a preacher at Deptford, * esteemed an 
honest man and a good teacher but no scholar ’; to have an 
allowance of £50 yearly. 

2. Master Evans, the preacher, to have an allowance of 
£50 yearly. 

8. Master James Cunningham, a preacher recommended 
by Mr- Offley ; to have £100 yearly for three years if the good 
reports of him are confirmed by Mb. Newton, the late Prince’s 
tutor. Cunningham or Coningham was described as a Master 
of Arts, but his University was not stated. On his return 
home in 1616 he was instituted to the rectories of St. Martin 
and Holy Trinity, Colchester. In 1628 he became Rector of 
Mose, Essex, where he died in 1630. 1 

4. Master William Leske, the preacher, to be entertained 

at £100 yearly and £80 ‘ to set him forth to sea, the Com¬ 
pany being well satisfied of his learning and gravity, and 
being able to contest with and hold argument with the Jesuits, 
who are busy at Suratt.’ 0 

5. Master John Hall, who went as a Chaplain with Sir 
Thornas Roe and landed at Suratt with him in 1615. He 
was a native of Southampton; he graduated B.A. from 
Magdalene College Oxford in 1600, M.A. from Corpus 
Christi College (of which he was a Fellow) in 1604, and 
B.D. in 1618. 

The Chaplains of the period were paid according to their 
qualifications ; the five appointed in 1614 were all paid more 
than their predecessors. There was no fixed income and 
allowance before 1660. Of these five the first three appear 
to have gone the voyage and returned without leaving any 
record. William Leske went to Suratt and stayed there till 
1617. Whilst there Sir Thomas Roe wrote to him a kindly 
appreciative letter from Ajmere dated the 27th April 1616, which 
1 Reyo & rt . Eccl . Lond . 
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aduced in facsimile by Mr. William Foster in his boa 
The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe.’ But Leske was relieved 
of his duties by the Agent and Council at Suratt and sent 
home in 1617 ; they wrote of him to their masters in London 
that he was a * licentious ungodly liver ’ etc. John Hall only 
lived one year in the East; he died at Ajmere in November 
1616, aged thirty-seven. Sir Thomas Roe wrote of him that 
he was ‘ a man of most gentle and mild nature, religious and 
of unspotted life.’ 

In 1615 the Company appointed Edward Terry for the 
period of a voyage: a voyage generally meant three, but 
sometimes four years; it included the time of the journey 
out and home, and the time that a vessel could cruise about 
from port to port in the tropics trading, without having to 
return to England to refit. Edward Terry arrived at Suratt 
in 1616. He was born at Leigh near Penshurst in Kent, and 
was educated at Rochester Grammar School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1611, M.A. in 1614, 
and was elected to a Fellowship at Corpus Christi College 1 
like his predecessor John Hall. On the death of Hall Sir 
Thomas Roe wrote to the factors at Suratt for another 
Chaplain ; and Terry was sent up on the arrival of the ships. 
Sir Thomas Roe said in his letter, ‘ Here I cannot live the 
life of an atheist; let me desire you to endeavour my supply; 
for I will not abide in this place destitute of the comfort of 
God’s word and heavenly sacraments.’ 

Edward Terry returned to England in 1619. Ten years 
later he became Rector of Greenford Magna in Middlesex. 
He was * an ingenious and polite man, of a pious and 
exemplary conversation, a good preacher, and much respected 
by the neighbourhood where he lived ’; he ‘ submitted to the 
men that bore sway in the time of the Rebellion,’ so that he 
retained his rectory until his death in 1660. 2 Calamy says 
that during the Presbyterian usurpation he was a member of 
the Assembly of Divines; that he was a master of all the 
ancient learning of the Greek and Latin fathers; and that he 



1 Caiamy, in his Abridgement of Baxter, says University College. 

2 Wood’s Attends, vol. iii. * 
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selected to preach the funeral sermon at Oxford on the 
death of Dr. Joshua Hoyle, the Begius Professor of Divinity. 

He preached moderation to the ruling powers. One of 
his sermons, entitled Lawless Liberty, was delivered before 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation in 1646, and was by them 
ordered to be printed. It echoed the sentiments of the London 
merchants, who had everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by political disturbances in the kingdom. 

More than once Edward Terry preached before the Court 
of Directors of the Company at Great St. Helen’s. And when 
the Company moved their office into Leadenhall Street 
Master Terry preached before them more than once at St. 
Andrew Undershaft. The sermon preached by him in 1649 
was published. 1 In this, as in other sermons, he warned the 
Company to consult their own best interest by sending out 
Chaplains in their ships; and not to leave their servants at their 
factories without the restraining influence of a good minister. 

In the Company’s Court Minutes of 1619 there is a reference 
to a letter on this subject from Terry to the Court, which is 
described as ‘comfortably and divinely written.’ The ex¬ 
pression is a testimony not only of the esteem in which the 
minister was held by the Court, but also of the coincidence of 
their opinion with his. 

In 1615 the Company decided to establish a factory at one 
of the Dutch settlements in Sumatra. It was to be manned 
from the factory of Suratt. A staff of merchants was accord¬ 
ingly chosen there by David Midleton, the Company’s General, 
and he issued a commission to them giving them authority to 
act on behalf of the Company. Having reminded them that 
his own authority was derived from the King’s Majesty, he 
continued his charge as follows 2 :— 

‘ First above all men living under the sun, we that be 
travellers by sea be much bound unto Almighty God, who see 

‘ An epitome of it will be found in Anderson’s History of the Colonial 
Church. 

Dr. Josias Shute, 4 that worthy man,’ preached the annual sermon at Great 
St. Helen’s in 1632, 1633 and 1634. He also preached the Thanksgiving 
sermon on the safe return of the ships in 1640 before the Court at St. Andrew 
Undershaft (Court Minutes , 7 February, 1639-40). In 1633 the Directors gave 
1002. at his request to the Repair Fund of Great St. Helen’s. 

2 Letters received by the E.L Co. vol. iii. edited by W. Foster. 
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wonders in the deep, and in a moment is able to turn 
e vessels wherein we live upon our heads, and call us to 
account tor our forepaB6ed life, if in His mercy He did not 
look favourably upon us. Therefore it behoves you prin¬ 
cipally to have respect that prayers be read morning and 
evening both ashore and aboard, and that none be wanting 
unless sickness be occasion, that you may jointly pray to the 
Almighty for a blessing upon you and upon your proceedings.’ 

The Sumatra staff were setting out on their venture with¬ 
out a Chaplain; the General, who had himself been charged 
on his appointment to observe his religious duties, and to see 
that his subordinates observed theirs, passed on this part of 
his charge to them; and it is easy to see that he did so in the 
spirit of the original charge, in the full conviction that he 
was urging the performance of what was best for the men he 
was sending forth. It would have been easy enough to have 
omitted this part of the charge if the Agent General had 
so willed. That he did not do so is sufficient proof of his 
religious intention. 

The Chaplains appointed during the first period of the 
Company’s history were not all of them such men as they 
and their servants abroad desired; but some of them were, 
and were quite remarkable men in their way. The following 
were appointed between 1615 and 1621 :— 


1617. James Rynd. 

— Thomas Fryday. 
— Henry Golding. 

1618. Arthur Hatch. 


1619. Matthew Cardrowe. 
-— Patrick Copland. 

— Robert Gould. 

— Samuel Crooke. 


James Rynd stayed eight years in the East and died on 
the voyage home in 1626. Most of his service was spent in 
Batavia. The factors there wrote thus to the Company on 
his departureLastly Mr. Rynde, our preacher, is the 
conclusive passenger of note, who hath lovingly this last Sabr 
bath included us in his hearty prayers. He hath lived among 
us peacefully without any touch of spleen or faction. His 
function he hath ever observed conformably, and his life no 
way deserving public reproach, though not free from imbe¬ 
cilities, as in all of us might be wished a bettering.’ Like 
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^others of the early Chaplains James Rynd left his wife 
at home, and made her an allowance of half his pay through 
the Company. Andrew Rynde his brother, a preacher in 
Scotland, was the executor of his will. 

Thomas Friday graduated B.A. from Emmanuel College 
Cambridge in 1607, and took his M.A. degree in 1611. He 
was entertained by the Company in 1617 and returned from 
the East in 1623. He was re-entertained in 1624 and died 
at Suratt in 1630. When he was reappointed in 1624 he was 
referred to in the Court Minutes of the Company as one ‘ who 
came home with good reputation, only some small touch of 
private trade ’; this however he promised to forbear and to 
hinder in others. He wrote a letter to the Company in 1626, 1 
which is a record of the jealousy between the nations that 
were contending for the commerce of the East at that time, 2 
and of the extreme measures they adopted towards one another 
in the Eastern seas in consequence of that jealousy. 

Henry Golding belonged to a family which had consider¬ 
able landed property in the county of Essex. He was the 
private Chaplain of a nobleman, and was by him recommended 
to the Company. It is recorded of him that during the voyage 
out to Suratt he collected £200 for Wapping Church. The 
merchants and factors of Suratt had some cause to be jealous 
of Golding. In their general letter home in 1618 they referred 
to him scornfully as ‘ the gentlewomen’s Chaplain ’; and they 
added gratuitously, * so long as the Company choose preachers 
recommended by noblemen’s letters, how can they expect to 
be better served ? ’ In 1683 Henry Golding was instituted to 
the vicarage of Mark’s Tey in Essex. 3 

Arthur Hatch was a native of Devon. He matriculated at 
Exeter College Oxford in 1611, at the age of 18. He went 
three voyages. He was first entertained in 1618, after 
preaching his trial sermon at Great St. Helen’s and being 
approved as a good scholar and gifted preacher. He returned 
in 1623; he was re-entertained in 1626, and returned in May 
1629. The date of his third appointment cannot be found ; 


1 Calendar of State Papers (East Indies ). 

2 Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

3 Report* Eccl . Lond. 
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waB certainly abroad in 1634. 1 His first voyage was to 
Japan. On his return he wrote by request his impressions of 
that country and its inhabitants, 2 dating the letter from 
Wingham in Kent. 

Matthew Cardrowe was a native of Dorset. He matricu¬ 
lated at Trinity College Oxford in 1605, at the age of 17. 

He went to Ispahan, and returned in 1621. In 1620 he was 
rebuked by the factors at Ispahan for dice playing; and when 
they wrote home to the Company in 1621 they referred to 
him as their 4 carnal minister,’ who with their ‘ critical agent 
Monox ’ and their ‘ infernal physician Strachan ’ formed a 
* triple conspiracy against merchantly carriage ’ and good 
manners. 

Patrick Copeland is not mentioned in the Calendar of 
State Papers (East Indies) before 1619 ; but there is evidence 
from other sources that he was employed by the Company as 
early as 1612, that he went a second voyage in 1617, and a 
third voyage in 1619. He was deeply imbued with the 
missionary spirit; for this reason his life and work have 
been minutely traced and recorded. 3 He was both trusted 
and esteemed by the Company, and was referred to in the 
Court Minutes as 4 that worthy preacher,’ and as 4 a sober, 
discreet man.’ 4 On his return home in 1623 he was con¬ 
sulted by the Company with reference to the appointment of 
another Chaplain; so that he enjoyed the same kind of con¬ 
fidence as Edward Terry. Whilst in the service of the 
Company he took a very decided line with reference to the 
alliance with the Dutch. He expostulated with the Dutch for 
their unfriendliness abroad, and for their jealousy of the 
English merchants; he reminded them of the assistance given 
to them by the English against the Spaniards at home/, and 
he added, 4 but now you are free from the Spaniard at home, 
you fall out with your friends abroad.’ He also blamed the 
English commanders for quarrelling with the Dutch. He 
preached a sermon on board one of the Company’s ships 


1 Calendar of State Papers (East Indies). 

8 Purc^as’ Pilgrimages* ?ol. ii. 1696. . 

* See Hough’s Christianity in India ; Memoir by E. D, Neill; Fash Acad . 
Marisc. (Aberdeen), i. 159; Scottish Notes and Queries , v. 1 and x. 4. 

* Calendar of State Papers (East Indies). 
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lien caused the commanders to complain that the effect of 
his preaching was to take the heart out of the mariners. This 
charge was examined by the Court, and Copeland was ques¬ 
tioned about it. His attempt to put a stop to the quarrellings 
and jealousies between the Dutch and English was doubtless 
good in itself ; but the effort was unpopular; the memory of 
Amboyna 1 rankled in the minds of all Englishmen; the 
Directors acknowledged the excellence of his intentions, his 
personal worthiness and goodness ; but they did not offer him 
another appointment. 

Robert Gould went to Suratt in 1619. 

Samuel Crooke went to Batavia the same year. He was 
the son of Dr. Thomas Crooke, Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge, and Rector of Great Waldingfield, Suffolk. He 
was born at his father’s rectory in January 1574-5 ; educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School and Pembroke College Cam¬ 
bridge ; and was elected to a Fellowship at Emmanuel College. 
He was ordained in 1602 and became soon afterwards Rector of 
Wrington, Somerset. At Cambridge he was distinguished 
in Classics and Oriental studies. He probably accepted a 
Chaplaincy in the Company’s service in order to pursue his 
favourite study of Oriental languages and literature. He 
submitted to the Parliamentarian test in 1643, and so remained 
at Wrington till his death, which took place in 1649. Both 
he and his father were eminent Puritans. 

John Woolhouse offered his services in 1619; he was 
specially recommended by Dr. Hill and Dr. Meryall, two 
University professors ; he preached his trial sermon at Great 
St. Helen’s before the Court of Directors, was accepted, and 
went out with the fleet in 1620. From the East he returned 
in 1627. He was one of the early Chaplains who engaged in 
trade. If he had been content to join with the merchants 
abroad in the coast trade only nothing would have been said ; 
but he brought home his small fortune in goods and applied 
to the Court for a mitigation of the freight. Terry had done 
the same thing, and the Court had granted his request. But 
it was evident that the setting aside of the rule prohibiting 
private importations in one case was leading to other applica- 

1 See Valentyn’s History . 
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and would lead to others also. The Directors therefore 


refused his application, charged him the full freight, and 
delivered him his bond by which he had pledged himself not 
to do what he had done. In 1683 Woolbouse applied for 
re-appointment, and was recommended by Viscount Falkland; 
but, as there were other applicants, well recommended, his 
application was rejected. Soon afterwards he was instituted 
to the Vicarage of West Mersey in Essex, where he remained 
till he was ejected by the rebels in 1643. 

In these early days the patience of the Company was 
greatly tried by reports of the immoral conduct of their 
servants abroad. When the subject of the appointment of 
Chaplains camo before them in 1624 they put on record that 
‘ the debauched carriage of divers abroad had almost dis¬ 
couraged them from sending any.’ They, knew nothing except 
by report. All through the century there were jealousies 
between the Company’s Chiefs ashore and the Company’s 
Commanders afloat; each thought the other had greater 
trade advantages than himself; and each reported against the 
other. The Directors, however, recovered their equanimity, 
and went on making appointments; in this decision they 
were probably influenced by their former Chaplains Terry 
and Copeland. 

The Rector of Great St. Helen’s in 1618 was the Rev. 
Dr. Wood. The Company in their corporate capacity were 
his parishioners, so that he was naturally attracted to the 
consideration of their concerns. They had no Chaplain then 
at Poplar ; so he commenced a system of preaching on board 
their ships before they started on their long voyages. He 
also compiled a small book of devotion for sailors and travellers 
in their service ; and received the thanks of the Court and a 
present of 20 Jacobas towards the expense of printing it. 

The following Chaplains were appointed between 1620 and 


1636 : 


1623. Edward Y'oung. 

1624. Mr. Lord. 

— Mr. Wren. 

1626. Lewis Williams. 


1628. Thomas Fuller. 
1630. George Collins. 
1638. Theodore Holditch. 


William Crossth waite. 
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*■ ...^^dward Young was of Queen’s College Cambridge, B.A. 
1619, M.A. 1623. Messieurs Lord and Wren cannot be 
identified ; but from a study of the University and ecclesiastical 
lists of the time there can be little doubt that Wren belonged 
to the family which in the next generation produced the great 
architect. The trial sermons of these three were all preached 
at Great St. Helen’s. 

Lewis Williams was also of Queen’s College Cambridge, 
from which college he graduated B.A. in 1608 and M.A. in 
1607. After preaching his trial sermon he was given his ap¬ 
pointment by the Company, but with some hesitation ; for in 
spite of his preaching power there was a feeling in the Board 
room that he was not the right person to appoint. He stated 
that he was unmarried, but six months after his departure 
application was made on behalf of his wife by Mr. William 
Pritchard, vicar of Battersea, for half his wages. The 
Company gave her some assistance, but resolved that Williams 
should be recalled if found in any way insufficient. In their 
next letter to Suratt they expressed their wish to the factors, 
with the result that Williams was sent home in October 1627. 

Thomas Fuller was not ‘ the worthy ’ who was born in 
1608; but another Thomas who took, his B.A. degree from 
Pembroke College Cambridge in 1612. He went to Swally, 
a small factory subordinate to Suratt, on the Bombay coast. 
The Chief of the factory informed the Company that he 
‘ supplied his room with the good will of all men,’ and added 
‘we would have kept Mr. Fuller the Minister . . . but he 
was not very willing to stay; we are bold to intreat in his 
behalf if he is willing to come back; his doctrine and life 
being so exemplary as we doubt of his like.’ In another letter 
of the same year they say, ‘ Mr. Fuller, our Minister, has at 
last been persuaded to stay ; we doubt not a man of his quality 
and demeanour will draw a blessing upon their labours sur¬ 
passing the Company’s charge by his detention.’ Fuller 
returned home in 1632. Like some of the other Chaplains 
he was a married man, and his wife drew a portion of his pay 
from the Company during his absence. 

George Collins remained four years in Ispahan and 
returned home in 1634. Like some of his predecessors he 
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i8^ot physically able to bear life in the tropics. ThisTs 
wnat the Agent wrote of him: ‘ This country travels have 
quite disheartened him from any longer residence, therefore 
is departed, we suppose, to seek a place of more ease ; not that 
we do not desire the conversation of an upright man that 
might guide us in the true way, but do not much sorrow for 
his miss; we have more ado to accommodate these ministers 
to their desires than most of the factory besides, they are so 
troublesome. The two that have been here in Gibson’s time 
were the tenderest chickens we ever met; and unless hereafter. 
they are hardier, to be plain, we had rather have their room 
than their company.’ 

. In 1633 there were four applications for two appointments; 
one Chaplain was to be sent ‘ for northwards and one for 
southwards.’ Theodore Holditch was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; he graduated B.A. in 1623 and M.A. in 1627. 
William Crossthwaite was of Trinity College Cambridge ; he 
graduated B.A. in 1612. 

The candidates preached their trial sermons as usual and 
these two were chosen. Both were recommended by Directors. 
It was at this period that recommendations of members of the 
Board began to be preferred to others. Later on the system 
became stereotyped into one of patronage, which was generally 
exerpised by members of the Board in rotation. 

In 1634 there were three candidates 1 for two appointments, 

‘ one for northwards and one for southwards.’ They preached 
their trial sermons as usual, but there is no record that any 
one of them was appointed. 

With regard to the Chaplain * for southwards ’ the trade 
with the further east was growing year by year, so that the 
number of ships sent southwards was yearly increasing. The 
first factory the Company had upon the Coromandel coast was 
at Masulipatam; ships to the further east called there on 
their way out and home. The first Company’s ship to touch 
at that port was the Globe in 1610. It landed three repre¬ 
sentative merchants. Two years later a factory was established 
at Bantam. From that date the Company’s ships went as 
regularly to the south as to the north ; some carrying 
1 Beyner, Sugden, and Westfield. 
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■lains and some not. As far as can be gathered from the 
records the first Chaplains to visit Masudipatam—the name 
■was then written Metchlepatam,—were James Rynd, Thomas 
Fryday and Patrick Copeland. Their stay at the port was no 
■longer than the stay of the ships, whose destination was the 
more important factories eastward. Still Masulipatam has 
the honour to be the site of the first English factory on the 
•Coromandel coast, and to have the earliest connection with 
■the ministers of British Christianity. 

It is pleasing to notice that at this early period the 
London merchants who formed the East India Company were 
interested in the evangelisation of the heathen. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the Court Minutes :— 

* 19 August 1614. Captain Best having brought home a 
young youth, an Indian, whoe was taught by Mr. Copland the 
Preacher to wright and reade, and is very apt to learne, The 
Company therefore resolved to have him kept here to schoolo 
to bee taught and enstructed in religion that hereafter being 
well grounded he might upon occasion bee sent unto his 
countrye where God may be soe pleased to make him an 
instrument in converting some of his nation, And resolved to 
have 20 markes per annum allowed for that purpose, and that 
if Mr. Copland the Preacher should undertake another 
voyage that then this youth should be permitted to go and 
attend him.’ 


It is evident from this letter that Copeland returned from 
a voyage in 1614 with Captain Best and the native boy. The 
boy remained in his charge and care and tutorship until the 
following July when he wrote to the Governor of the Com¬ 
pany, Sir Thomas Smyth, about him. This is the entry in 
the Court Minute Book :— 

‘ 18 July 1615. A letter was red wrytten by Mr. Patrick 
Copland to Mr. Governor bearinge date the 6th of this instant, 
giveing to understand howe much the Indian youth (recom¬ 
mended to his care) had profited in the knowledge of Christian 
religion, soe that hee is able to render an account of his 
faith, And therefore desired to receive directions from Mr. 
Governor concerning the baptizinge of him, beinge of opinion 
■that it were fitt to have it publicly effected, being the first 
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frfiits of India, etc. This Court beinge desirous to understand 
the opinion of my Lord’s grace of Canterburie before they 
would resolve anything in soe waightie a buysines, entreated 
Mr. Deputy 1 to speak with his grace and know his pleasure 
therein. And for the other parte of Mr. Copland’s letters 
desiringe to have the years’s allowance for the youth to be 
paid uinto Mr. Daniel Wight. They ordered to have it 
delivered accordingly.’ 

The Archbishop was consulted, and approved of' the 
proposal. On the 22 December 1616 the young man was 
christened at St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street; the 
occasion was recognised to be one of unique importance. 
There were present some members of the Privy Council, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the members of the East India 
Company and of the sister Company of Virginia 2 ; the Church 
was packed and there was an immense crowd outside. Dr. 
John Wood of Great St. Helen’s officiated. The name given 
in baptism was chosen by the King. The young man gave 
a public confession of his faith in answer to questions show¬ 
ing that he understood what he was doing. The record of 
the interesting event was entered in the parish register 
thus 8 :— 

‘ 1616 Dec. 22. An East Indian was Christened by the 
name of Peter.’ 

A few weeks afterwards Copeland and the youth departed 
on another voyage; it was on this voyage in the Royal 
James that Copeland collected money for the building of a 
school and the prosecution of a mission in Virginia. He 
returned in 1621; in 1622 he preached a memorable sermon 
at St. Mary le Bow Church, Cheapside, before thp Plon. 
Virginia Company ; by this means he raised more money 
for his Virginia mission. The sermon w;as published with 
this title, ‘ Virginia’s God be thanked,’ and may be consulted 
at the British Museum. In the sermon he referred to the 
boy Peter; and at the end of the sermon are printed three 


1 Mr. Morris Abbott, brother of the Archbishop. 

2 Memoir of the Rev . Patrick Copland, by E. D. Neill. 

3 Harleian Society's Registers , vol. iii. 
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^jfepers in creditable Latin from the boy himself, one to the 
Governor of the East India Company, and two to the Com¬ 
mander of the vessel he sailed in. In these letters he signs 
his name in Latin, Petrus Papa, and in the English trans¬ 
lation Peter Pope; which shows that during the last voyage 
he acquired a second name of the nature of a surname. 
There is nothing to show how he got it. In the margin of 
the sermon at the place where the boy is referred to without 
name is this printed note ‘ Peter Pope, so named by His 
Majesty ’; but his Christian name according to the register 
was Peter only. 

It is not possible to determine exactly what place in India 
the boy came from ; he is said to have been bom in the Bay 
of Bengala. At all events he was taught by one of the 
Company’s Chaplains at the Company’s expense, and was 
baptized in the City of London under their auspices, in the 
presence of a famous assembly brought together by their 
influence. It was the first of a long series of evangelistic 
efforts made by the Hon. Company. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FIR|3T TWENTY YEARS OF FOR'f ST. GEORGE, 1640-1660 

In the year 1639 the principal factory on the Coromandel 
coast waB at Masulipatam. It had been since its establish¬ 
ment subordinate to the President and Council of Bantam. 
The Agent was Mr. Andrew Cogan; and the Council which 
assisted him in the administration of the Company’s affairs 
included Francis Day, Thomas Peniston, Thomas Morris, 
Thorpas Winter, and Thomas Ivie. These were not all resi¬ 
dent at Masulipatam; some of them were at the head of 
smaller factories either on the coast or inland. 

Up to this time the policy of the Company had been to 
keep aloof from the acquisition of property in the East. In 
their eyes property meant disputes and complications with 
native rulers ancj other owners. Their highest ambition was 
to carry goods safely to the East, dispose of them profitably, 
and bring back Eastern products to the port of London. The 
policy of the Dutch East India Company had been to acquire 
sites, erect defensive forts, and to found secure settlements, 
where they and their goods could be safe from hostile attack. 

The English merchants commenced operations as the 
friends and allies of the J)utch ; depending upon them entirely 
for ports and harbours, and largely for supplies and markets. 
After an experience of nearly 40 years the Company’s 
agents in the East had come to the conclusion that the Dutch 
policy was a better one than their own. Their masters in 
London, however, took no steps in the direction of their best 
interests. And so the Factors, who were in the uncomfortable 
position of being dependent upon the Dutch for all they had 
and for all they did, practically took the matter into their 

c 
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hands, and looked around for a place where they could 
establish themselves in a territory and fort of their own. 

The story of the granting of the Firman to Francis Day 
on behalf of the Honourable Company * for tradeing and forti- 
fieing at Medraspatam —of the reason of his choosing this 
particular place—and of the building of the Fort have already 
been told. 1 But a few words regarding the shape and size of 
the Fort at this period, thirty years before Fryer 2 saw it, will 
be of interest. Fryer describes the Fort fairly accurately, but 
gives a map which is misleading because not drawn to scale. 
When looking at Fryer’s map it has to be remembered that 
(as he says) the inner Fort measured 108 by 100 yards, the 
longer length being parallel to the sea shore. This inner Fort 
was inclosed by four boundary walls, having bastions at each 
corner. The eastern and western boundaries of the outer fort 
were each about 400 yards long 3 ; the northern boundary 
about 200 yards; and the southern boundary about 150 
yards. The enclosure formed an irregular quadrilateral, 
and measured about 14 acres. Between the walls of the 
inner Fort and the walls of the outer Fort was the space which 
was given up for the building of houses. The Portuguese, 
who were attracted from St. Thoma, were settled in the 
northern part of this space; here they built their chapel, and 
had a small burial-ground. The Governor, the Chaplain and 
some of the unmarried factors lived within the inner Fort. 
Some of the English Factors and free merchants lived in houses 
on the west side of the larger enclosure, whose gardens ex¬ 
tended to the western boundary. Others lived in streets to 
the south of the inner Fort. 

The inner Fort was completed first; the outer walls were 
built by degrees. There was no wall on the sea face until 
1652, when war broke out with the Dutch. 4 There were two 
gates on the north side, as shown by Fryer ; and a sea gate 
on the east side, which Fryer does hot show. The inner Fort 
had two entrances, one on the east and one on the west: the 

i The Founding of Fort St George , by William Foster. The History of 
Fort St George , by Mrs. F. Penny. 

* Fryer’s Account of East India, written about 1673. 

* Hamilton’s Account in Moore’s Vpyages and. Travels , vol. it 073. 

4 Bruce’s Annals. 
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latter was the principal entrance; it had a guard room on 
each side of it. The native town of Madraspatam was 
separated by a wide parade from the northern wall of the 
Port. The Directors were not at first pleased with Cogan and 
Day, who had most to do with the inauguration of the new 
policy; but they were soon convinced of its rightness; and 
they gave orders from time to time to strengthen the Port and 
render it secure. It was strengthened in 1652 by President 
Aaron Baker; it was strengthened again by Sir Edward 
Winter in 1668, and by Sir William Langhorne in 1675. 


PORT ST. GEORGE, 1656. 


a. The Choultry Gate. i>. The # open space. p. The Capuchin Chapel, 

b. The Middle Gate. f. The Black Town. Clergy-Quarters, and 

c. The Sea Gate. e. The Burial Ground. Burial ground. 

Not drawn exactly to scale . F. P. 


But our present business is with ecclesiastical matters. 
There is no record of any Chaplain’s visit to Fort St. George 
before 1647 ; but it is likely enough that a passing visit was 
paid by one of the ships’ Chaplains on the way out to Bantam 

The earliest record is that of a 


or on the return journey, 
desire for a Chaplain by the Factors and soldiers in the Fort in 
the year 1644. Fort St. George had been made two years 
before subordinate to Suratt. In a letter from the President 
and Council at Suratt to their honourable masters in London, 
dated January 1 1644-5, there is a list of the various wants 

' Factory Records at the India Office; Original Correspondence (O.C.) 
No. 884. 
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,e Company’s servants in the East. The 10th para¬ 
graph says: ‘ A minister is needful at Fort St. George vtnto 
which place fylr. Isaacson from Suratt was designed.’ In 
October 1645 the Agent and Council at Fort St. George added 
this postscript to their ordinary business letter home 1 :—* At 
the sealing up hereof we were presented with a petition from 
the soldiers for the desiring of a Minister to be here with them 
for the maintenance of their soules’ health, which petition 
goeth herewith beseeching your wisdom’s devote consideration 
thereon.’ 

At the end of 1647 Master Isaacson arrived at Fort St. 
George 2 ; he was the first resident Chaplain of the Company’s 
first possession in India. He had been at Suratt since 1644. 3 
In the year 1645 he and Master Reginald Swayle, who was at 
Bantam, were the only Chaplains in the service of the Company 
in the East. It seems probable that when Isaacson was trans¬ 
ferred he wrote a complaint to his father, who occupied a 
high position in the city of London ; for his father requested 
that he should he re-transferred to Suratt, and his request was 
granted. 4 The order arrived at Fort St. George in the middle 
of 1648; but he did not at once return to Suratt. The 
Company’s servants at the Fort desired him to stay; and as 
the coast was not such an unpleasant place as he anticipated, 
he remained apparently till the end of the year. The Agent 
and Council wrote this excuse for keeping him in September 
1648 5 :— 

‘We cannot but humbly express our sorrow for your 
worship’s order in your letter to the President and Council in 
Bantam touching the return of our Minister Mr. Isaacson to 
Suratt, not having been pleased to supply his room with 
another; since even the very opinion of that President and 
Council, as of all others, that such a civil and well governed 
n^an is as much, if not more, necessary and importing the 
religion order and reputation of this place where you have 

> O.C. No. 1953. 

2 0.0. No. 2046 gives a list of the residents at Fort St. George in October 
1647 ; there was no Chaplain there then. 

3 O.C. No. 1910. 

4 Court Minute Booh , 26 Nov. 1647. 5 O.C. No. 208$. 
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many servants and other Christians living under your 
command, and wanting instructions as any other your Factories 
in India whatsoever; and we doubt not of prevailing with 
your said President and Council to admit of his continuance 
here before we shall have any ship to transport him thither; 
therefore we beseech your worships to approve of his stay 
here until you please to send out Buch another (although none 
for comportment and language can fit this place better than 
Mr. Isaacson) and not to be offended at this our reasonable 
request which is so considerably necessary for the good of 
your servants, and repute of your town* whose inhabitants as 
Well as our neighbours are apt to observe how much your 
worships seem to slight this place in bo small a matter.’ 


This letter was signed by Henry Greenhill the Agent, 
William Gurney and Martin Bradgate, members of Council. 
William Isaacson returned to Suratt in 1648 and was there in 
1649 1 and 1650. 2 His successor at the Fort was Robert 
Winchester. The following letter explains the circumstances 
of hiB appointment. It is a letter from the Agent and Council 
of Fort St* George to the Company, dated 18 January 
1650-1’:— 


* As We remanded Mr. Isaacson according to order for 
Suratt, so hath the President and Council since taken car'd to 
see us re-supplied With Mr. Robert Winchester, a Minister 
that came out in the Squire Courten service with Captain 
Durson in the Loyalty, from whom having received many 
discontents, deserted the employment and retired to Suratt; 
from thence as aforesaid for his preaching ability, civil com¬ 
portment and temperance recommended to us, which having 
experienced now almost three-fourths of a year so agreeable to 
report, we are not only thankfully contented with him, but do 
also become humble petitioners to your Worships that you 
will be pleased to continue him at this place with allowance 
of the wonted stipend, seeing as yet no agreement hath been 
made with him either at Suratt or in this place, but wholly 
refer himself unto your pleasures.’ 


The date of Mr. Winchester’s arrival can be judged from 


O.C. Letter dated 7 March 1649 -50, from Isaacson to the reverend Mr. 
Joshua Blackwell of Suratt, welcoming him back to Christianity a’fter his 
apostasy to Mahommedanism. 

2 Court Minutes , vol. 21, fol. 5. 

8 O.C. No. 223S. 
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have been about April 1650. He remained at 
Port St. George till the end of 1651; the Agent and Council 
wrote to the Company on the fourteenth of January 1651-2 
as follows 1 

‘ Our late Minister, Mr. Robert "Winchester, drawn on by 
the indisposition of his body and Mr. Isaacson’s designment 
hither from Suratt, is licensed to pass home upon the frigate 
Welcome; he hath not here received any gratification from 
us, but humbly refers himself to your Worships’ bounty, 
which we shall hope to be in the same proportion with others 
of his quality shipped out in the service; his civil and godly 
conversation hath deserved it without addition of his charge 
here and in coming hither for above two years’ time, besides 
what the owners may require for his passage; though we are 
confident their noble dispositions will not demand ought from 
persons of his quality and function.’ 

The exact date of Robert Winchester’s departure can 
almost be fixed. On the 30 Dec. 1651 an agreement was, 
entered into between Agent Greenhill and the Captain-General 
of St. Thoma regarding slaves and fugitives. Robert Win¬ 
chester, Minister, witnessed it. 2 On the 10th January 1651-2 
a list of the Company’s servants on the coast was sent home 3 ; 
there was no Minister then at any of the Factories. 

Winchester was in London in October 1652, as the 
following extract from the Court Minutes of the 1st Oct. 
shows:— 

* Upon the desire of Mr. Robert Winchester, Minister, 
lately returned from the coast, for allowance of salary, ha 
having been there almost three years, and during which time 
he had received nothing for his pains, of whom the Court 
being very well satisfied concerning his ability and demeanour 
they were pleased by erection of hands to order he should 
receive £100 in full of all his said pains, not by way of salary 
but in compensation of his services aboard several of the 
Company’s ships and on shore at the coast of Choromandell; 
which being made known unto him he thankfully accepted 
thereof, and desired that he might spend an hour or two in 
the pulpit in the audience of the Company ; which the Court 




O.C. No. 2246. 


2 O.C. No. 2238. 


* O.C. No. 2243. 
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Approved of, and resolved to appoint a time for the same 
when he should give them notice that he was ready for 
them.’ 

The Court of Directors appointed Mr. Joseph Thomson to 
be one of their Chaplains towards the close of the decade 
1640-50. He was at Bantam 1 January 1650-1 and in 
January 1651-2, as appears from the following extract from 
the Court Minutes 2 :— 

‘The Court this day, taking into consideration what 
answer to return to divers particulars of the letter received 
from the coast of Coromandel, did in the first place direct that 
if Mr. Baker 3 4 should carry Mr. Thomson the Minister from 
Bantam to the Coast, then that Mr. Winchester should be 
returned into England, and have 100 Ryalls etc.; but if Mr. 
Thomson should not come with Mr. Baker as aforesaid, or be 
deceased before the Love come thither (which God forbid) 
then it was ordered that Mr. Winchester should be detained 
there as Minister ; and the Company promise to .gratify him 
when he comes home.’ 

In the early part of 1652 Joseph Thomson was still at 
Bantam.' 1 On Whitsunday 1658 he was at Fort St. George. 
In 1.653 one of the Factors, John Leigh, brought a charge 
against James Martin, Captain of the soldiers, that he was the 
enemy of God, of the State, and of the Company; he cited 
Joseph Thomson as a witness, he being present at Fort 
St. George on Whitsunday 1658, and hearing Martin speak 
against the Holy Scriptures. The quarrel was of no import¬ 
ance, and would not be mentioned now, but that the charges 
and counter-charges contain occasional references to Mr. 
Thomson the Minister, who would take neither side. Martin 
was a royalist, and Leigh a puritan. Martin was accused of 
saying (amongst other things) that the Presbyterians had 
taken away the King and the Bishops, that the Independents 
had taken away the Presbyterians, and that he hoped the 
devil would take away the Independents. Henry Greenhill, 


1 O.C. No. 2207. 

2 Court Minutes , 1650-9, vol. 23, fol. 52. 

8 The newly appointed President of Fort St. George. 

4 Court Minutes , 3rd Sept. 1652, fol. 77. 
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Agent at Masulipatam, wrote to the Company a temperate 
letter, 1 showing that Captain Martih was a ‘ dangerous, quarrel¬ 
some, insulting person, with whom it is not possible to live 
peaceably.’ Martin died at Fort St. George on the 27th June, 
1654. Leigh then accused various Factors of cheating, 
including John Chambers and Yardley who were members of 
Council. After enquiry he was imprisoned in his chamber 
for 14 days by President Aaron Baker. It is to be ob¬ 
served that the Factory authorities tried to keep British 
politics at a distance in the administration of the Company’s 
affairs, and that the Chaplain Joseph Thomson sided with 
them. 

Robert Wynchester must have come out again in the 1656 
fleet, for his name is on the list of inhabitants of the I 1 ort in 
1654; and as Thomson’s name is not on that list, it is 
probable that he was transferred to Masulipatam, where we 
next meet him, Isaacson also must have come out with the 
ships of the following year 1654; for ifi a letter written to 
the Agent in August 1660, hereafter printed, he states that 
he Was at the Fort during the Presidentship of Aaron Baker. 

Henry Greenhill succeeded Baker as President at the end 
of the year 1654. Whilst on a tour of inspection in October 
1655 a meeting of the Agent and Council was held at 
Yerasheroon—a small Factory subordinate to Masulipatam— 
and this resolution was passed 2 — 


‘ R Was propounded touching Mr. Thomson and his Wife 
that if they cannot find this year convenient passage for their 
country, and that if they remain at Fort St. George, they 
shall have diet at the Company’s table; but Mr. Thomson 
himself is to be referred to the Company’s pleasure what 
salary he shall have for his pains.’ 


This meant that his covenant time was expired, and that 
he was at liberty to go home if he wished, but that the 
authorities would make what provision they could for him if 
he elected to stay. 

On the 4th of December 1655 the Council met at Masuli¬ 
patam and considered the general subject of allowances at Fort 


a O.C. No. 2502. 
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Sk George arid the other Factories. This is an extract from 
the Minutes 1 

‘ Next was had into consideration what portion of means, 
was thought needful to be allowed for such of the Company’s 
servants as are to reside at Madraspatam and Mfetchlepatam 
and the subordinate factories for their necessary expenses.’ 

It was agreed that 80 old pagodas should be allowed to 
Mr. Francis Winter, Esquire, to uphold the Company’s houses 
at Metchlepatam and three smaller Factories ; £ and 60 new 
Pagodas ’ for the President and two Factors, the Minister and 
his wife, and Chirurgeon at Fort St. George.’ This is the 
first reference in the history of the Company to allowances 
for the upkeep of houses. The minutes are signed by Henry 
Greenhill, the chief Agent on the Coast, and seven others, 
namely Christopher Yardley, Edward Winter, William 
Curtis, John Leigh, Thomas Chamber, Martin Bradgate and 
John Chambers. This resolution is remarkable because the 
Factors resolved to make some provision out of their local 
resources for their Minister, their Surgeon and themselves, 
without the previous sanction of the Company. 

Thomson set out for home in the early part of 1658; and 
having served 2£ years beyond his covenant time at Fort 
St. George, it was ordered at the Company’s meeting 2 in 
September of that year ‘ that Mr. Joseph Thomson, Minister, 
lately returned from the Coast, should be paid the sum of 
£283 10s. 0d., being the foote of his account.’ 3 

William Isaacson, who left Fort St. George and went to 
Suratt in 1648 and was last heard of at Fort St. George in 
1654, returned to the Fort at the end of 1657, and remained 
as Minister there on the departure of Joseph Thomson. A 

1 O.C. No. 2510. 

2 Court Minutes, 7fch Sept. 1658, fol. 322. 

3 The historian Kaye (Administration of the E.l, Co eel. 1&53) confounds 
this Chaplain, whose Christian name wa3 Joseph, with another Chaplain 
appointed in 1667-8, whose Christian name was William. Kaye also says that 
the e&rly Chaplains were intended only for the Company’s ships; this also is a 
mistake. And he states (p. 628) that on the establishment of the Fort St. 
George Factory, the Factors made use of the services of a Capuchin friar, who, 
when it became known at Goa, paid the penalty of his toleration in accommo¬ 
dating his ministry to the convenience of the settlement, by suffering five years’ 
imprisonment at the hands of the Inquisition. But he does not give any 
authority for this statement. 
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document dated 18 January 1657-8 1 gives a list of men’s 
names in Fort St. George at that time. It includes Henry 
Greenhill, Agent, Thomas Chamber, Accountant, William 
Isaacson, Minister, two Factors, a Surgeon, a Commandant, 
two Assistant Factors, a Gunner, a Sergeant, two Corporals, 
twenty English soldiers, and forty-nine Portuguese and 
Mistezoes 2 soldiers. An order of precedence seems to be 
observed in the list. 

A petition of this period to the Agent and Council dated 
June 1658, 3 contains a reference to ‘ Padre Isaacson ’; it 
shows how early this affectionate style of designation was 
made use of. Isaacson was zealous in the exercise of his 
ministry. When the Fort was built the Agents invited some 
of the Portuguese of St. Thoma, both pure-blooded and half- 
blooded, to settle in it as traders and as soldiers. They 
allotted the immigrants plots of land inside the Fort on which 
they were allowed and encouraged to build houses; and for 
the soldiers who were employed houses were built at the ex¬ 
pense of the Company. This colony of foreigners were all of 
the Roman Catholic faith. They were allowed and encouraged 
to bring their families with them; so that, as few of the 
English Factors and Merchants were married, the wives and 
daughters of the Portuguese formed the great majority of the 
women in the Fort. The inevitable result of an arrangement 
of this kind happened. Some of the Factors and of the 
English soldiers took the daughters as their wives, and 
children were born to them. By the time Isaacson arrived 
at the Fort on his third tour of duty, the question of the 
baptism of the children of these marriages had arisen. 
Isaacson took counsel with the Agent and the principal 
Factors. He found Agent Thomas Chamber unfavourable to 
his plan of stopping the Roman Catholic ministrations by 
expelling the French priests from the Fort; but he had the 
sympathy of the rest of the Factors; and he persuaded them 
to write a letter to the Directors complaining of the growing 

' O.O. No. 2643. 

2 * Mestizos,’ persons of mixed Portuguese and native blood. See a valuable 
note by A. T. Pringle in vol. iii. (1684) of the Fort St, George Consultation 
Books.* 3 O.C. No. 2654. 
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influence of the Roman Catholics- The letter was as 


follows 1 


x 


<Rt. Worshipful Sirs,—In your order and instructions 
given to your several factories here in India, we find that 
you ever begin (as it is most meet) with the worship of God, 
to which order we willingly* and cheerfully submit (as in con¬ 
science we are bound). Yet we cannot but acknowledge that 
there are several persons who are fallen from our congrega¬ 
tions, having been seduced by two French mendicant friars, 
who by the assistance of the English formerly built them a 
church, in the heart of your Honours’ town, and by the 
encouragement of the present Agent, dare boldly perform their 
idolatrous rites and ceremonies to the great scandal of our 
nation that suffers them. 

‘ 1st. First they are allowed at the burial of their dead to 
move before the corpse with bell, book, candle and cross, to 
the great discontent of those that know hot how to remedy 
it, living under the arbitrary government of one man, which 
will not advise with his Council in matters which concern the 
government of your Honours’ town. 

‘ 2dly. In the second place, if any Christians belonging to 
our congregation are visited with any sickness, they will be 
so bold as to intrude into our Minister’s office of visiting 
them; and, like the Devil, endeavour to lay their strongest 
batteries whilst they are weakest, to seduce them if they can 
to their idolatrous custom of setting the Images of Saints 
before them, that they may pray to them; and this they do 
in the night, for our sick men are forced to lie out of the Fort 
for want of accommodation. 

‘8dly. They have likewise in the night gone to English*' 
men’s houses, when they have been upon their duty in the 
Fort, whose wives are newly delivered, to baptise young 
infants, pretending them to be very weak, which hath been 
found false; yet for these things we can have no redress here. 

‘ The humble request therefore of us your subscribers is 
that your Honours would please to take these things seriously 
into your considerations, and to free us from those two 
idolatrous friars; for it is certain so long as they are per¬ 
mitted to reside in this place, whatsoever Minister your 
Honours shall send out, shall find but little comfort in his 
labours, and as little respect from him that now reigns in this 
place. 

‘ We could add much more, but desire not to be too tedious 

1 O.C. No. 2S40, with spelling modernised. 
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your Honours; we shall only say thus much, if your 
Honours please to condescend to this our reasonable and 
conscionable request, it will be necessary to send out your 
positive commands, like the laws of the Modes and Persians 
not to be altered or contradicted by any power in this place. 
We are bold to give this caution by reason that Agent 
Chamber hath declared publicly that the friars shall not be 
turned out, so long as he stays in this place. 

* We send you this letter by the hands of our Minister, 
Mr. William Isaacson, who can say more concerning this 
business, etc. 

‘ Your Honours’ most humble servants to command, 

■ William a Court, ‘ Thos; Shi'ngler, 

‘ William Daniell, * Wm. GyFford, 

‘Henry ThurscroSs. 

4 In Fort St. Georgs : 

‘ Jan. 24,1659-60.’ 

Evidently William Isaacson intended to have gone home 
in the early part of 1660, and to have taken the letter with 
him. But this intention was not carried out. The letter was; 
not communicated to the Agent; but it is not surprising to 
find that the fact of its having been writteh came in time to 
his knowledge. In the early part of August 1'6‘60 Agent 
Chamber demanded of Mr. Isaa'cson why he had written to 
the Honourable Company in conjunction with others, and 
what he had added under his own signature in the letter. 
In reply, Isaacson wrote the following letter to the Agent, 
dated the 10th of August 1 :— 

‘ Sir,—Your Worship was pleased a few days since to 
demand of me the reason of the writing of a letter to the 
Honourable Company bearing date 24 January 1659-GO, 
which (though it were more proper for the subscribers to give) 
I have (with as much brevity as I could) in the ensueing 
lines declared as far as I am concerned therein. 

‘Your Worship may please to remember that one night 
about the latter end of last year, after supper, you were 
pleased to call Mr. Thomas Shingler, Mr. William Gyfforcl, 
Mr. Henry Thurscrosse, and myself into your chamber, 
where, amongst other discourse, some of the French Padres’ 
actions in the matter of their superstitious ceremonies were 


1 O.C. No. 2856. 
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3 by Mr. Thomas Shingler as inconvenient and scandalous 
to Englishmen, and that, it was more fit they should be 
turned out of the town than suffered to reign in thaf power 
they then did. This, Sir, you may remember was urged very 
hot by Mr. Shingler, and (I cannot bat confess) with a great 
deal of reason, although my silence at that time gave your 
Worship occasion to tell Mr. Shingler that I, who stood by 
and said nothing, had more reason to speak than he had, 
yet was silent. But the result was that your Worship declared 
they, viz.: the French Padres, should not be turned out of 
the town so long as you continued in power. There were 
other things likewise urged at the same time, as the eon- 
venieucy of sending young Andrew Cogan along with Mr. 
Gyfford to Macassar, not only that he might learn somewhat 
under him, but likewise that he might be diverted from the 
French Padres’ follies, to which he bad been too much seduced. 
To which motion yqur Worship at that time seemed willingly 
to condescend, and promised to put it into execution ; but in 
two or three days after (by the French Padres’ persuasions) 
your Worship’s mind was altered, so that now the boy has 
become their proselyte. Seeing the French Padres to bear 
so much sway in this business as well as in others, it was 
thought convenient to write to the Honourable Company for 
redress, and was accordingly put in execution, Mr. Shingler 
drawing a form which he delivered into my hands, and 
desired me either to add or alter what I should think fit; 
I altered but little or nothing; what I added was approved 
of on condition th^t I would attest it myself, which I promised 
to do in the margin of the letter before I delivered it to the 
Honourable Cqmpany. The secqnd and third clauses were 
the additions; the first of which is concerning the French 
Padres baptising of Englishmen’s children in private, of 
which I can give an instance in Mr. Ivie’s time, then Agent, 
at my first coming to this place. The child was a soldier’s 
belonging to the Fort (as the mother of the child affirmed); 
his name was Eichard Underwood; who coming to me to 
desire me to baptise his child, and going about to provide 
gossips, one of the French Padres (Ephraim de Nevers by 
name) hearing of it, comes in a great fury to me, and tells 
me he hoped I would not baptise a child which was baptised 
before ; which I wondered at, and sent for the father of the 
child, and acquainted him with it, who protested he never 
knew of any such thing; and the Padre himself being 
demanded who were witnesses, would not tell the Agent, 
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_Sliding that he could not. Upon which the Agent gave 

him a check, and threatened if he heard of any more such 
complaints, he would turn him out of the town. So the child 
was baptised by me in the form which the Church enorders 
in such cases of uncertainty. 

‘ The other clause which I promised to attest was concern¬ 
ing their visiting our sick which lie out of the Port; I could 
instance in several, but will mention but one at present, 
William Newbegan by name, who lying upon his death bed, 
I going (that night in which he departed this world) to visit 
him, found Padre Zenon upon his knees close by him, either 
praying by him, or confessing him, I know not which; but as 
soon as he espied me, away he slipt; of which his bold 
intrusion into my office I complained to President Baker, and 
I think he rebuked him for it; but to my knowledge they 
have been guilty of the same fact several times since. This 
is all that I shall say at present concerning the two afore 
mentioned clauses; what else is inserted in the letter, ’tis fit 
the subscribers (if any) should declare, but this is the declara¬ 
tion of me 

‘ Will. Isaacson. 

‘Fort St. George 

4 Aug. le 10th, 1660.' 

Prom this letter it is evident that Isaacson was in the 
Port some time during the reign of President Aaron Baker. 
The name of William Newbegan is on the list 1 of inhabitants 
despatched from Fort St. George at the end of the year 1654, 
in which Henry Greenhill appears as Agent. Aaron Baker 
gave place to Greenhill in January 1654-5. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Newbegan died at about this time, just before 
Baker gave over charge, and that this must have been the 
time when the incident took place which Isaacson describes. 
There is no other record of Isaacson’s presence at the Port 
at this time. Probably he came down with one of the ships 
from Suratt or from England, and did duty whilst he stayed 
ashpre, thus giving Joseph Thomson an opportunity to visit 
Masulipatam. 

It is also evident that Isaacson used the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England, though its use had been proscribed 
by the English Parliament since January 1645. 

1 O.C. No. 2457. 
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<:_v:s>The above letter of Isaacson to the. Agent, Mr. Thomas 
Chamber, had the twofold effect of causing the Agent to 
consult the other Merchants and Factors at the Fort about 
the French Padres, and then to issue an order regulating 
their proceedings. He seems to have explained to the Factors 
the reason of his original refusal to forbid the Padres the 
Fort; and as the reason was both politic and prudent, the 
wonder is that he had not taken them into his confidence 
before. If he had banished the Padres, the Portuguese 
soldiers would probably have deserted. William a Court, the 
senior Factor, accepted his explanation at once, and added a 
postscript to the letter of the 24th of January dating it August 
1660; he mentioned that the Governor had forbidden public 
processions, and that the French Padres had promised to keep 
their ceremonies within their own walls, and not to try and 
seduce the soldiers or anyone else 4 from our congregation ’; 
and he added that as the banishment of the Padres would 
mean the weakening of the garrison, it would bo better to 
allow them to remain, so long as they exercised their religion 
privately. With this Thomas Shingler agreed in a separate 
minute, also dated in August. William Daniell wrote a 
separate minute in the month of October, also agreeing with 
the policy of the Governor as explained by William a Court. 
The .whole correspondence was forwarded to the Directors at 
the end of the year 1660 (January 1660-1), with a letter, by 
William Gyfford, who had now become Agent, in which he 
declared his agreement with the later opinions on the same 
grounds, but left the decision with the Company as to whether 
anything more should be done or not. 

The following letter 1 belongs to this period: from 
internal evidence it must have been written by one of the 
signatories of the letter dated 24th January 1659-60 ; and as 
it was replied to by the Directors in February 1661-2, it 
was probably despatched at about the same time as the 
correspondence mentioned above; and it was probably w ritten 
by William Gyfford, who officiated as Agent after the departure 
of Thomas Chamber. 



1 O.C. No. 1983 (misplaced in the records) f 
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From the Agent at Fort St. George to the Hon. Company. 
Bight Worshipful and ever honoured Sirs. 

He begins by complaining of five inconveniences, 

(1) That the Agent has no Council to assist him. 

(2) That the inhabitants are inconvenienced when the 
Agents buy up rice and dictate prices. 

(8) The private trade of the ship captains. 

(4) The want of a Church, Minister, and Schoolmaster. 

(5) * There is another inconvenience which to me serins 
very preposterous, that the Eton. Company should want a 
-Church for the service of Cod in their own town, when the 
Roman Catholics have one that stands in the heart of the 
town, where they have likewise a churchyard to bury their 
dead, whilst we are forced to carry our dead corpses out of 
the town. Besides there are so many of their “ pittiful 
•Christians ” die of foul diseases, that in time of the heates it 
is enough tp breed infection. I am certain the scent is very 
noisome to them that live qear the Burying place. I have spoken 
sufficiently of the two French Padres’ insolencips in another 
writing, therefore shall not enlarge further on that subject.’ 

The want of a Minister was due to the departure of Mr. 
William Isaacson with the ships of January 1660-1—a year 
later than he intended. 

he Company replied to the foregoing letters in February 
1661-2, 1 thus:— 

‘ We have received several informations and complaints of 
many evil practises which have been exercised in our town of 
Madras by the French Padres, which are not to be tolerated 
where the Protestant religion is professed, viz. their marching 
to the Burial place before the dead corpse with Bell, Book, 
Candle and ‘Cross,—intending to visit such persons in their 
sicknesses who have professed the Protestant Religion,— 
endeavouring to seduce them to their idolatrous customs of 
praying to Saints etc.,—as qlso to baptise the children of 
Englishmen immediately on their cpming into the world 
we having taken these things into our serious considerations 
have resolved, and do strictly require you that you do not 


1 Early Despatches, vol. ii. 
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or suffer in any wise the said French Padres or any 
others within the limits of our power publicly to make any 
processions or ceremonies or walking before any dead corpse 
with Bell, Book, Candle, Cross or any of them, or to baptise 
any English infants, or to visit any English that it shall 
please God to afflict with sickness, either in our Fort or 
within the town, thereby to confess or seduce them to their 
Popish vanities. And therefore that those particulars may be 
punctually observed we do desire that you do not only give 
the said Padres notice of them, but that also you take especial 
care that they be duly and constantly observed; and that they 
presume not to exercise any of their ceremonies whatsoever 
without the confines of their own walls. We do further 
require that, for the preservation of the health of our people, 
and for the prevention of infectious diseases, you order them 
to forbear to bury any more corps in their usual Burying 
place or churchyard, the smell whereof is very noisome in the 
time of Heats to those who live near that place ; but that they 
find out some place without our town, and there to inter all 
their dead.’ 

The severe tone of this despatch was due to three causes. 
The writers of the original complaint dated the 24 January 
1659-60 asked that the orders might be positive, and couched 
in such a way as not to be ‘contradicted by any power in 
this place.’ Padre Isaacson had arrived in London, and had 
probably given to the Directors the further information he 
promised. And the King had returned; and by his return 
had strengthened the confidence of the Directors in them¬ 
selves. The period of the Commonwealth had not been a 
prosperous one for them. Whatever the private opinions of 
the London merchants may have been on the subjects in 
dispute between the King and the Parliament, or between the 
Church and the Puritans, they could have had but ’one 
opinion about the effect of civil war on trade. Matters were 
so bad in 1654 that all the English Factories on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast, except Fort St. George and Masulipatam, were 
closed. 1 One by one they were reopened, as public confidence 
was restored at home and trade increased. But it was not till 

i William Curtis and John Chambers were commissioned to voyage to 
Coromandel and to olose all the Factories except the ones mentioned. Factory 
Records; Early Despatches, 1654. 
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estoration and the renewal of the royal charter that the 
ondon Company of East India merchants prospered as they 
had never prospered before. Their position had been a very 
difficult one during the political and ecclesiastical changes 
which took place between 1640 and 1660. When the bishops 
and clergy were deprived of their benefices in 1643, let it be 
recorded to their honour that the Company made no change 
in its rightly ordained Chaplains. And when the Book of 
Common Prayer was by the same fanatics proscribed, and its 
use forbidden in England under penalties, let it be recorded 
again to their honour that the Company gave no order and 
took no steps. 

No new Chaplains were appointed by the Company during 
these troubled times; but the paragraphs in the Commissions 
of the Commanders of their ships relating to worship and 
Sabbath keeping were retained year by year; * let not this 
duty be omitted either evening or morning.’ 1 4 We cannot 
expect a blessing from God upon our actions without we shall 
endeavour to walk in those rules and follow those commands 
which He hath prescribed unto us.’ 1 2 ‘We know of nothing 
more at present to recommend unto you, only to press upon 
you in the first place that you endeavour to manifest and 
make glorious your profession and Christian Religion in 
ordering your lives and conversations according to the rule of 
God’s Holy Word, living honestly soberly and lovingly one 
towards another that the blessing of the Almighty may abide 
with you.’ 3 Every fresh commission contained a paragraph 
of this kind. The actual wording varied ; but the idea was 
the same in each. In 1657 politics seemed to have settled 
down into a more or less permanent form. Oliver Cromwell 
had renewed the Company’s Charter, and had promised to 
convoy their ships to and from St. Helena. If the supply of 
Ministers was to be kept up some fresh appointments must be 
made at once. The merchants of the City had been sorely 
tried by the fanatical excesses of the Presbyterians and the 
Independents. They would not trust themselves to make an 


1 Commission to Captain W. Hargrave of the Welcome, 1657. 

2 Commission to Captain Jeremy Blackman, Pres.-Eleei of Suratt, 1650. 

3 Despatch to Fort St. George, dated 27th March 1658. 
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itment as they had been accustomed to do before the 
troubles began, when every clergyman had undergone the 
•episcopal scrutiny before receiving his letters of Orders and 
his licence to preach. They would apply to the Universities 
■of Oxford and Cambridge; and so the following letter was 
written 1 :— 

‘ Sent to Doctor Connett, vice Chancellor, Doctor John 
Owen, Doctor Tho: Goodwin and Doctor Henry Wilkinson at 
Oxford, and to Doctor Tuckney and Doctor Arrowsmith at 
Cambridge. 

* Worshipful. 

* The East India Company having resolved to endeavour 
the advance and spreading of the gospel in India, and the 
settlement of an orthodox godly minister, such an one as may 
instruct and teach the people that Bhall be committed to his 
charge, in building them up in the knowledge of God and 
faith in Jesus Christ, we do therefore make these our desires 
known unto you, entreating that you would be pleased to afford 
us your assistance herein, by recommending unto us for this 
purpose some such person whom you shall approve and declare 
to be a fit instrument, both willing and able to undergo and 
manage this great and good work. 

• <* * * ♦ • • 

* For his encouragement we have settled an allowance of 
£100 per annum certain, with accommodation of diet, and 
there is no question but his other benefits will be very 
•considerable. 


(Signed) 


‘ East India House : 

4 The 13 February, 1657 


‘Maurice Thomson, Govr. 
‘AND seven others. 


This appeal to the Universities was not successful. There 
is no record of any appointment of a Chaplain till five years 
after the letter was written. 

At the conclusion of this period a remarkable suggestion 
was made to the Directors of the Company. It produced no 
result at the time, for the reason that the time was an 
unfavourable one; but it was not lost sight of by those who 

1 Early Despatches, vol. ii.; also printed in the Diary of William Hedges , 
yoI. ii. page cccli.; and in Hyde’s Parochial Armais of Bengal , page 1. 
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—Swire interested in the subject, more especially by Mr, Robert 
Boyle himself, so that it bore fruit before the end of the 
century. The suggestion was made by Mr. Richard Baxter, 
the eminent nonconformist. He wrote a letter to the Com¬ 
pany suggesting that their Agents in the Bast should be 
instructed to try and propagate the Christian religion by 
distributing an explanation of its principles which had been 
translated at Oxford into Arabic. This is the record of the* 
letter and its reception 1 :— 

‘Upon reading a letter from Mr. Richard Baxter, an 
eminent divine, wherein he requested the Company’s permis¬ 
sion that some number of the books named Grotius de 
veritate religionis Christian® which are translated into the 
Arabicke tongue at the charge of Mr. Robert Boyle, might by 
some of the Company’s Agents be prudently dispersed in, such 
places of the Company’s trade (not in the Turkish empire) 
where that language is understood, to the end Christianity 
may be established among those infidels, The Court was very 
ready to promote so pious a work, so they may be first satisfied 
that those books have the allowance of authority.’ 

The Directors, whilst declaring their willingness to pro¬ 
mote mission work, were obliged to be cautious in their reply. 
The times were dangerous. Richard Baxter, though an 
eminent divine, was an unstable character, whose lead they 
were not quite sure it was safe to follow. He was an ordained 
priest of the Church of England, and had been duly collated 
to the vicarage of Kidderminster in 1640 before the civil 
troubles of the kingdom commenced. Then he threw in his 
lot with the Presbyterians. Later on he sided with the 
Independents. The work of Grotius which he recommended 
to the Directors of the Bast India Company was a work 
written against Calvinism. The Directors were obliged to be 
careful; for the Independents were Calvinists. 

The suggestion, however, must be remembered as the first 
that was made to the Company to give the natives of India a 
knowledge of Christianity. The Arabic translation would not 
have effected the pious purpose. This Richard Baxter did 


1 Court Minute Book, 14 Nov. 1660. 
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not know. But the credit of making the suggestion belongs 
to this undoubtedly religious and highly intellectual but 
wayward son of the Church. 

The story of the building of Port St. George has already 
been dug out of the early records and published. 1 It is not 
necessary to repeat it; but it will perfect this history to give 
the following particulars of the early Agents and Presidents; 
and to connect them with the early Chaplains. The names 
and dates have been extracted from the Factory Records at 
the India Office. 

1642. Andrew Cogan. Promoted to Bantam in 1643. 

1643. Francis Day. 

1644. Thomas Ivie. During his Presidentship the peti¬ 
tion for a minister was sent to Suratt and to London;-and 
Isaacson was sent from Suratt. 

1648. Henry Greenhill. Isaacson returned to Suratt and 
Winchester took his place, and remained for two years. 

1652. Aaron Baker. During his Presidentship Isaacson 
visited the Fort a second time, and Winchester also ; a second 
Chaplain on the Coast, Joseph Thomson, was stationed for a 
time at Masulipatam; when Winchester sailed away, he was 
brought to Fort St. George. 

1655. Henry Greenhill. Joseph Thomson remained at 
the Fort during this Presidentship until 1658. 

1659. Thomas Chamber. Isaacson returned for the third 
time to the Fort and remained two years. 

1661. William a Court officiated till the arrival of his 
.senior. 

1661. William Gyfford officiated till the arrival of the 
Company’s own nominee. 

1662. Sir Edward Winter. During his Presidentship 
there were three Chaplains on the Coast; Charles Walsh, 
William Whitefield and Simon Smythes. 

After this period the Presidents and Governors continue 

as in the published lists. 2 

, ' * 

1 The Founding of Fort St. George, Madras, by William Foster, B.A, Byre 
and Spottiswoode, 1902. 

2 History of Fort St. George . 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS, 1660-1080 

William Isaacson’s place at the Port was taken by Mr. 
"William Whitefield. No record has been found of Whitefi eld’s 
appointment by the Court of Directors. It is probable that 
the ship which took home Isaacson brought out Whitefield ; 
and that the two minister^ were both on the Coast from the 
date of the ship’s arrival to the date of its departure. 

During the year 1661 Whitefield was alone at the Fort. 
His spiritual charge was not a heavy one ; there can be no 
doubt that he had a good deal of time on his hands, and 
sighed for books. He accordingly brought to the notice of 
the Agent and the resident merchants the fact that there was 
no library in the settlement, and that he himself had a per¬ 
sonal and professional need of one. The merchants appear 
to have collected among themselves a sum of money for the 
purpose of gratifying their new Minister. This they invested 
in a bale of calico, which they sent home in the ships of 
January 1661-2 to be sold in London; and they asked the 
Governor of the Company to effect the sale, to purchase the 
books mentioned in the list they sent, and to send them out. 

The following resolution on this matter is found in the 
Court Minute Book under date 20 Feb. 1662-8 :— 

‘ It waB ordei'ed that the remainder of the proceeds of the 
calicoes sold by the Governor, which was given the Minister 
at the Fort by the Factors, and sent home to buy him books, 
should be sent him in rialls of 8 after the books are paid for.’ 

In their General Letter to Fort St. George of the same 
date, 20 Feb. 1662-8, the Directors said :— 

* On our last year’s shipping came to our hands a bale of 
moorees, Bent for account of your Minister, to be sold and 
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framed in books ; the said calicoes are accordingly sold, and 
amounted to s£85 sterling, in which sum we have bestowed in 
several books (as per list herewith sent you) the sum of 
£58 10s. Od.; the remainder, being £26 10s. 0d., deducting 
thereout for several charges, we have given to Captain 
Charles Wyld in 23|- pieces of gold to be delivered to your 
said Minister.’ 

It cannot be determined in the absence of all evidence 
whether this handsome present of books was a personal or an 
official one. It can only be guessed that it was official. The 
Directors, however, took the hint; and a year later 1 pur¬ 
chased books to the value of £20, which they directed to be 
kept in the Fort for the use of succeeding Ministers. These 
presentations were jointly the origin of the Company’s library 
at the Fort. 

William Whitefield was alone at the Fort during 1661. 
At the same time that the Fort St. George merchants were 
sending home money for books, the Directors were choosing 
and sending out another Chaplain. In doing this they made 
no reference to Whitefield, nor to Masulipatam; and as there 
was no necessity at that time for the presence of two Ministers 
at the Fort the only possible inference is that they intended 
to relieve Whitefield and enable him to return home. 

Their choice fell upon Master Charles Walsh, ‘an able 
orthodox, divine who was well recommended, and who they 
were encouraged to believe would be very exemplary in his 
conversation ’; he was to go with Sir Edward Winter to Fort 
St. George, and his wife was allowed to go with him. 2 The 
Court wrote thus of him to the Agent and Council of Fort 
St. George 3 :— 

‘On the ship Madras taketh passage Mr. Charles 
Walsh, a Minister, whose salary is £50 per annum, to begin 
at his arrival with you; and end at his coming for England, 
decease, or leaving our service.’ 

The Directors gave him a free passage, and £10 for pro¬ 
visions on the voyage, and advanced him £25 out of his 


1 Letter to Fort St. George, 26 Jan. 1663-4. 

1 Court Minutes , 17 and 18 Feb. 1661-2. 

* Despatch, 20 Feb. 1661-2, postscript. Factwy Records , vol. 3. 
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•y which was to be repaid when he received hia salary at 
the Fort. The cost of provisions on the voyage waa about 
£20 for one person. The effect of this ungenerous arrangement 
was that Mr. Walsh had no pay during the five months of the 
voyage ; when he arrived he had to live without pay for six 
months ; then £25 became due to him ; and this he had to 
repay to the Treasurer on account of the loan granted him in 
London. It is not surprising that he did not find it advan¬ 
tageous to stay very long in the Company’s service. He 
arrived in July 1662, and returned home at the beginning of 
the next year, leaving Whitefield in spiritual charge. The 
presence of the two Ministers on the Coast during the latter 
half of 1662 made a visit to the factors at Masulipatam pos¬ 
sible. There can be no doubt that the visit was made. 

In 1668 someone, either at Fort St. George or in London, 
gave the Directors an unfavourable report of Sir Edward 
Winter with respect to his religious sympathies. Since 1657 
the Company had been increased by the addition of members 
not of its own choosing. It traded with special privileges 
under royal charter till 1649, when the death of the King 
terminated the charter. From that time till 1657 the trade 
was open to any adventurers. In 1657 Oliver Cromwell re¬ 
established the Company in its privileges of exclusive trade on 
the basis of coalition with the principal independent merchant 
adventurers. 1 This coalition brought about religious and 
political differences which could be and were restrained in the 
Court of Directors itself, but could not in the same way be 
restrained in the factories abroad. When the Board meetings 
were over the Directors dispersed to their offices or their 
homes. There was not necessarily any communication 
between them till the next Board meeting. The merchants 
and factors abroad could never get away from one another. 
When they separated at the conclusion of business, it was to 
meet again for meals and conversation—an excellent plan so 
long as all were agreed, but a dangerous one in times of 
political and religious disquiet. 


<SL 


1 Bruce’s Annals , p. 516. Anderson’s History of the Colonial Churchy 
ii, 267. Evelyn’s Dianjy 26 Nov. 1657. 
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L'^S-in their method of dealing with the report the Directors 
themselves are not free from blame; for from this period they 
commenced a policy which they pursued for the next thirty 
years, of listening to tales against their servants behind their 
backs. Without making further enquiry, they dealt with the 
unfavourable report in a letter to Fort St. George, 1 dated 
the 16th Dec. 1668, in which they said:— 

* Notwithstanding we, in our instructions given our said 
Agent, did in the first place recommend unto his due observa¬ 
tion the promoting of the worship and service of the 
Almighty as that which would bring a blessing along with it 
on all other his actions if conscionably performed, he hath (as 
we are informed) neglected the same. And instead of exercis¬ 
ing himself and those under his charge in the Protestant 
Religion, he rather countenanceth and encourageth the Popish 
Mass to the great dishonour of Almighty God and reproach to 
the Protestant Profession.’ 

This despatch brought forth a reply from the President 
and Council, from which it appears that the charge was un¬ 
founded, and that Mr. Whitefield—the Minister at the Fort at 
the time it was made—was cited as a witness to prove its un¬ 
truth. The letter is dated January 1664-5. 2 It is signed by 
the President and by the three Members of Council; it may 
therefore be taken as something more than a personal denial 
of the charges. 

‘ As touching, your Worships’ last accusation your infor¬ 
mation is so ridiculous a falsity that your Agent almost thinks 
it better to answer it with silence; therefore we will say no 
more than this that Mr. Whitefield, who was our Minister, can 
testify to your Worships that your Agent constantly himself 
attended public prayers, except some days during the church’s 
repair, and commanded all under him so to do, and punished 
them with an amercement if they neglected, insomuch that 
thereby we have a small stock of money gathered for t)ie 
poor ; and for the Popish religion he hath publicly shewn his 
distaste against it by banishing the town two of their Bishops, 
who would have been tampering with some who were baptised 


1 Factory Records , vol. 3. 
8 O.C. No. 3046. 
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into our Religion; and the same party 1 had something left 
(by one that is gone home) to enjoy it so long as they kept the 
Protestant Religion ; whereupon your Agent permitted them 
not to possess it, unless they would renounce the Romish 
Church and come constantly to ours ; which, they performing, 
do enjoy their estate again. Thus your Worships have 
received'an answer to your charge against your Agent, etc. 


(Signed) * Edwabd Wintee. 

‘William Gvfford. 

‘ Jeremy Sambbooke. 
‘William Dawes.’ 


The letter shows that at this early period some little pres¬ 
sure was being put upon the country-born to acknowledge the 
religion as well as the nationality of their fathers. 

Six months before this letter of explanation was written 
Mr. Simon Smithees 2 had arrived at Port St. George. His 
appointment was thus announced in a postscript to the 
Company’s despatch dated 26 Jan. 1668-4 3 :— 

‘ Since writing and signing the preceding part we have 
entertained Mr. Symon Smithees, a Minister of God’s Word, 
one that we hope will not only by his preaching and doctrine 
instruct and direct our people in their way to happiness, but 
also in his life and conversation be an example of holiness ; 
he proceeds on the Coronation; we have made his salary £50 
per annum, and have also disbursed the sum of £20 in books, 
a list whereof we herewith send you, which books we do 
appoint shall remain in the Fort for the use of any succeeding 
Minister after the return or decease of the said Mr. Smithees.’ 

On the same date the Company wrote a kindly letter of 
Instructions to Mr. Smithes himself. 4 

‘ The good testimony we have received of your abilities 
for the work of the Ministry, and having a strong hope that 
your life and conversation will be such as becometli your 
calling, we have therefore entertained you to proceed on the 

1 Le. t some of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of tbe Fort. 

2 So spelled in the letter to Fort St. George, reporting the appointment; 
he signed his own name Simon Smythes (O.C. No. 3075), and Simon Smithes 
(O.C, No. 3076), but more often Simon Smythes (O.C. No. 307S and No. 3107). 

3 Letters to Fort St. George ; also Court Mimttes, 20 Jan. 1663-4. 

4 Despatch, 26 Jan. 1603-4. 
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^ “ Coronation ” for Port St. George, in which ship for 
’hr accommodation (together with our factor Mr. Jeremy 
Sambroolte) we have appointed the use of the great cabin, and 
have given order for the setting up a convenient place for 
your lodging. 

‘ During your voyage to the Fort we recommend unto your 
careful performance the daily exercise of prayer both morning 
and evening aboard our ship, and in especial the due observa¬ 
tion of the keeping holy the Sabboth Day in prayer and 
preaching and other good duties, and as far as in you lieth to 
suppress all swearing drunkenness and other unchristian 
behaviour in all or any of the ship’s company b/reproofa and 
admonitions as you shall see occasion, that the blessing of the 
Almighty may accompany you in your voyage. 

‘ When it shall please God to arrive you at Fort St. George 
let it be your great care to instruct our people in the way to 
heaven and happiness, and to that purpose to be constant in 
prayers and good admonitions daily as occasion shall be 
offered; more especially let the Sabbath be sanctified by 
preaching and prayer with all due reverence, as becometh the 
servants of the Lord of Sabboths, who will doubtless bless and 
crown your good and faithful endeavours in his service with 
happiness here and glory hereafter. 

‘ In the town of Madras you will find several Priests and 
others of the Bomish Beligion. And because we doubt not 
but you are a well grounded champion in our Protestant pro¬ 
fession, we would have you, as opportunity may present, 
entertain a controversy or dispute with them in opposition to 
their Popish ceremonies and sacraments; although it may not 
so far prevail upon them as to a reformation, yet it may be 
for the confirming of our own people to be constant in the 
Protestant profession according to the rules and directions in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

‘We shall not further enlarge because we doubt not that 
you will not only observe what precedes, but what also may 
conduce to the glory of God, and promoting of religion, both 
by your doctrine and holy and unblameable life. We there¬ 
fore recommend you to the Almighty and remain 
‘ Your very loveing friends, 


‘ Thomas Chambrelan, Govr. 

‘ Samuel Barnardiston. * John Bathubst. 
‘Wm. Thomson. ‘Thomas Papillon. 

‘ Geobge Ld. Berkely. ' Christopher Boone. 

‘Maurice Thomson.’ 
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'he form of valediction employed in this letter is worthy 
of remark. It was the form used by the East India Company 
when writing to their servants abroad from the very beginning 
of their authority in the East; and it continued to be observed 
as long as the authority of the Company lasted. 1 

Simon Smythes arrived at Fort St. George in the middle 
of 1664. He found that his spiritual charge consisted of the 
Agent, six Factors, the Surgeon, the Commandant of the 
garrison, 24 English soldiers, a few British and Portuguese 
Eurasians, together with a small number of English and 
Eurasian women and children. 

During the year the Directors received other charges 
against Sir Edward Winter and some of their servants at 
Fort St. George. Again they perpetrated the injustice of 
acting on the information without seeking an explanation from 
the accused. They wrote to the Agent and Council 2 informing 
them 

1. That they had received advice that Sir Edward Winter 
wished to return to England when his contract time expired 
on the 21 Sept. 1665. 

2. That they had entertained Mr. George Foxcroft to 
supply his place. 

8. That they had constituted and ordained the following 
persons to form his Council, namely: Sir Edward Winter 
(until his departure), Mr. William Blake, Mr. William Jearsey, 
Mr. Charles Proby, Mr. John Nicklaes and Mr. Jeremy 
Sambroke. 

The same letter contained orders to strengthen the Fort; 
and advice of the despatch of soldiers, guns and musketts. 
There were also orders to occupy Tuticorin lest the Dutch 
should get possession of it. Finally there were orders to 
enquire into the complaints against Winter, Blake, Jearsie, 
Nicklaes, Proby and Dearing. The letter, which concluded in 
the usual manner, was signed by William Thomson, Governor, 
and the rest of the Directors. 


1 A note on this form by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, is printed in 
The First Letter Book of the East India Ccmipany, edited by Birdwood and 
Foster, p. 152. 

2 Despatch, 21 Dec. 1664. 
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When Foxcroft was appointed, he made various conditions 
before he consented to go. He was permitted to take his son 
Nathanael and a Mr. Joseph Farley as Factors ; he was per¬ 
mitted to nominate a Surgeon ; and * observing that he had 
liberty to present a Minister, he desired to know the usual 
terms for a Minister that he might propose it to a person in 
his eye.’ The Court resolved that, as ‘there is two Ministers 
there already, they did not think it convenient to send another 
now, unless he can meet with a very fitt man that will carry 
his wife out to live there, and preach and keep a school 
beside; which being made known to him, he was well 
satisfied therewith.’ Eventually he did not nominate a 
Chaplain. 1 

Mr. George Foxcroft carried hi3 commission with him ; 
it was dated the 21st December 1664, and contained orders to 
treat Sir Edward Winter with all respect:—‘ Sir Edward to 
be next to you in Counsell, and to sit at your end of the table 
on the left hand of you our Agent.’ He also carried a letter 
to Sir Edward Winter of the same date, ordering him to 
give over charge to Foxcroft, offering him the second seat in 
Council, and allowing him to bring two or three tons of goods 
free, on his return home, as a demonstration of respect and 
kindness to him. The anonymous charges against Winter 
were 

1. Self-aggrandizement at the expense of the Company. 

2. Profuse expenditure of the Company’s money. 

8. That he employed the Company’s servants to carry on 
his private trade. 

During the following three months Winter and his friends 
nursed their resentment at this unjust supersession; and 
probably arrived at some just conclusions regarding back¬ 
biting. What happened at the end of the three months has 
been ably related by Wheeler 2 : he states that Winter and 
his party suddenly made -an attack on Foxcroft and his 
party 3 ; Bruce 4 says that Foxcroft and his son and Jeremy 
Sambrooke attacked Winter and his party, viz.: William 
Dawes, Charles Proby, Lieutenant Chuseman of the Garrison, 


1 Court Mhvutes , 19 Oct. 1664. 
3 O.C. No. 3080. 


2 Madras in the Olden Time . 
* Bruce’s Annals . 
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Simon Smythes the Chaplain. However, the result was 
that Dawes was killed, several were wounded, Foxcroft was 
•overpowered and imprisoned with his son, and Winter re¬ 
assumed the direction of affairs. This happened in September 
1665. Winter’s excuse was that Foxcroft had spoken treason¬ 
able words: his friends, including Mr. Simon Smythes the 
Chaplain, deposed on oath to this effect. Joseph Farley 
declared that though he heard the words asserted to be 
treason, yet he did not allow them to be treason ; he took the 
side of Sir Edward Winter, but disclaimed all knowledge of 
his ends. 1 The Company felt that their authority had been 
despised, and appealed to the King to uphold it. This His 
Majesty did; so that on the 21st May 1668 Mr. George Fox¬ 
croft was reinstated as Agent. But after a searching enquiry 
by the Company’s Commissary, Sir William Langhorne, the 
Company altered their opinion of the two men. Foxcroft 
was deposed; Sir William Langhorne was appointed to reign 
in his stead; and both Winter and Foxcroft were recalled to 
England in 1670. It is a curious fact, worthy of notice, that 
during the usurpation of Sir Edward Winter 1665-8 trade 
with Fort St. George went on as usual. The fleets of 
merchantmen came and went. The complaint of the Com¬ 
pany was, not that their affairs were being administered 
badly, but that they were being administered by men not of 
their own choosing. They made much more of the incident 
than was necessary; they affected a fear that Sir Edward 
Winter would deliver the Fort to the Dutch ; and they sug¬ 
gested that he had bribed Proby, Chuseman, and Smythes to 
act with him. 

The Directors had however some excuse for the attitude 
they took up; they hardly knew what to believe; they re¬ 
ceived conflicting reports from both sides. Jeremy Sambroke 
reported 2 that Sir E. Winter ‘ employed his drunken chaplain 
(who had married his kinswoman) to stir up the faction 
against Foxcroft,’ meaning Simon Smythes. Foxcroft in his 
narrative hurled similar accusations against all his enemies 
including the Company’s Chaplain. 3 And the other party 


O.C. No. 3220. 


2 O.C. No. 3052. 


» O.C. No. 3098. 
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equal liberality accused their opponents of various 
irregularities. 

In their letter to the Agent and Council dated 24 January 
1667-8 the Directors notified the appointment of two fresh 
Ministers, Mr. William Thomson, ‘to reside at the Fort, if 
it shall be reduced, his salary (£ 50 ) to begin from his going 
aboard at Gravesend, and to be paid in India ; also £50 to be 
paid in England as a gratuity, as he shall be found to de¬ 
serve ’; and Mr. Walter Hooke, ‘ likewise a Minister of 
God’s Word, to reside at Masulipatam, if the Fort be 
reduced; else to go for the Bay, and to have the same allow¬ 
ance ’ etc. 

William Thomson was recommended to the Court by Mr. 
Benjamin Albyn, one of the Directors. On the day of his 
recommendation he was called in before the Court and ‘ de¬ 
clared his willingness to embrace their service. Mr. West a 
Minister gave testimony both of his gifts and grace and of 
the good success that had attended his ministry.’ 1 A week 
later he was elected by the Court and appointed. Walter 
Hooke was recommended to the Court by another Director, 
Sir Francis Clarke. 2 

Profiting by a former experience the Court gave more 
generous terms to Thomson and Hooke than they had hitherto 
given. They gave #20 to each for providing necessaries on 
the voyage. They gave the same salary; but they promised 
a gratuity of the same amount 1 if they should be found to 
deserve it’; which was equivalent to doubling the salary. 
They made the salary to- commence on going on board at 
Gravesend ; but the gratuity was to commence on arrival in 
India. They ordered, however, that the salary was to be 
paid in India, as it became due ; but the gr atuity was to‘be 
paid in England. In effect they held half the Chaplains’ 
pay in reserve, intending to pay them the gratuity in a lump 
sum on their return from the East if they were well reported 
of by the Agents. 

A list of the books in the Company’s Library at Fort St. 


1 Court Minutes, 29 Nov. and 4 Deo. 1667. 
1 Do. 13 Dec. 1667 and 3 Jan. 1667-8. 
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been delivered to Mr. Thomson, the two new 
Chaplains took their leave of the Court. 1 2 

In the letter announcing the appointment of Thomson 
and Hooke the Directors added‘ We have received reports 
of the irreligious and disorderly practises of many of our 
servants ; and being very desirous to redress the same, have 
therefore agreed upon the Rules herewith sent you, of which 
we require a strict observation.* These are often referred to 
as the 1667 Rules. 

These two ministers arrived at Fort St. George in July 
1668. They remained there till the 3rd September, when one 
of the coasting vessels carried Hooke to Metchlepatam with a 
general letter from the Governor and Council of Fort St. 
George to the Chief and Council of the subordinate settle¬ 
ment. 3 In this letter they said 

< They 3 have also provided a godly, prudent, and sober 
minister, Mr. Walter Hooke, who goeth in one of these ships 
to reside with you, to whom we pray you give all encourage¬ 
ment and assistance. The Company before his coming out 
of England was acquainted that he could not conform to the 
Common Prayer; nevertheless they have sent both him to 
you and Mr. William Thomson to us, who is of the same 
mind ; and seeing the Company, notwithstanding their know¬ 
ledge thereof, have sent them, in this place we do not enjoin 
anything upon them, but without imposing leave them to 
their own liberty; but we are very glad to partake of their 
pious and profitable labours in reading and expounding the 
Scriptures and preaching, in all which they employ themselves 
with much diligence piety and sobriety, and we hope will 
prove a great blessing to us and our people.’ 

There is nothing in the Court Minutes to substantiate 
this statement. The letter containing it is signed by the 
President and all the members of Council—George Foxcroft, 
Jeremy Sambrooke, Richard Smithson, John Bridger and 
John Hall. As will be seen Hooke and Thomson appear to 
have been rightly ordained ; but on arrival at Fort St. George 
they appear to have declined to conform with the law requiring 

1 Court Minutes , 27 Jan. 1667-8. 

2 Factory Records , vol. 16. Letter dated 26 Aug. 1668, p. 6. 

3 The Company. 
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_____ jae of the Prayer Book. It is probable that in doing this 
they were relying upon the support of the Puritan President 
and members of Council. But although by order of the 
Company the Puritan party was in power, the majority of the 
merchants on the Coast were not Puritans, and had no 
sympathy with nonconformity. It is on record that there 
were disputes and unpleasantness at Metchlepatam; there 
must have been similar signs of disapproval at Port St. 
George. Mr. George Foxcroft and his party were warned by 
the signs and withdrew their support; and in 1669 they 
reported against the newcomers to the Directors. 

Simon Smythes stayed on the Coast till the beginning of 
the year 1669; but he did not exercise his functions as a 
Chaplain after the arrival of William Thomson. In a letter 
which Sir Edward Winter wrote to his brother dated 28 April, 

1669,' he refers to Padre Smythes’ departure, ‘by whom I 
largely wrote ’; and he mentions his own departure to Masuli- 
patam by sea—his wife and Padre Smythes’ wife going by 
land. A year later Mrs. Smythes was allowed to have a 
passage home in one of the Company’s ships at the request of 
her husband. 2 

In 1667 Smythes appears to have complained to the 
Directors of the slackness of official attendance at divine 
service; and in 1668 of a want of respect shown to himself 
under the new government of Foxcroft. The Directors there¬ 
fore wrote 9 : 


‘By the aforesaid letter we have complaints that there 
was not that respect given to one of our Ministers, as is due 
to him in his employment, and as we directed. Wherefore as 
we wrote to you the last year, so we now again require that 
you encourage him in his work of the Ministry by your 
attendance thereupon, and causing others so to do, and to give 
respect unto his person as befits him in his place. And 
we have written unto him to behave himself with wisdom and 
prudence, so as to make his labours in the Gospel more 
acceptable.’ 

This rebuke must have reached Fort St. George in the 


1 Inserted in the volume of Letters to Fort St. George of this date. 
* Directors’ Despatch, 7th Dec. 1669. 

3 Despatch, 20 Nov. 1668. 
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.y part of 1669, just before the departure of Smytb.es, and 
when Hooke and Thomson had been on the coast about nine 
months. It was evident from this that the Directors were not 
in favour of nonconformity. It was equally evident that 
there was a strong local feeling in favour of the ordinances 
and the services of the Church. The President and Council 
therefore drafted a remonstrance against the two new 
ministers; and sent copies to the Directors, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the King. They stated that Hooke and 
Thomson were mere laymen ; that they refused to use the 
Liturgy; or ‘ to baptise, -marry, or bury as by law esta¬ 
blished.’ The petitioners proceeded, ‘ we therefore make it 
our humble request and desire to the Hon. Company that as 
we do and have in this far country served them both to the 
hazard of our lives and estates, they would for the service of 
God in the first place, and next the comfort of our souls and 
the honour of ttie gospel among the heathen,’ recall the two 
lay officiants and send out properly ordained ministers.' The 
petition was c'onsidex*ed by the Court at Whitehall 1 2 as well as 
by the Court of Directors ; and though the two Chaplains 
were rightly ordained, it was considered advisable to recall 
them. But in their letter of the 7th Dec. 1669 the Directors 
wrote:— 

‘ We formerly having observed our factories much dis¬ 
ordered, we used our endeavours to get able and pious 
ministers to instruct them in the knowledge and fear of God, 
and their duty towards us; and thereupon entertained Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Hooke (being learned orthodox and Pro¬ 
testant ordained Ministers and loyal to His Majesty) in that 
employment; who being (as we are advised) in the con¬ 
scientious discharge of their duties in preaching and admonish¬ 
ing our factors, to leave off their disorderly practises, they 
took thereupon an occasion not only to discountenance them 
in their preaching, but to frame a remonstrance against them, 
wherein, though they lay no evil to their charge, yet they 
have filled it with reproaches, such as their invective fancies 
could suggest, which they sent over not only to us but to His 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it being pre- 

1 Article by Sir W. Hunter in the Fortnightly Review, April 1896. 

2 On the 13th October 1669. 
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^jed to the King, His Majesty hath been pleased to declare 
his pleasure that Mr. Thomson and Mr. Hooke be sent for 
home. Wherefore we require you to give them liberty to 
choose what ships they desire to take their passage in for 
England ; and to take care that they be well accommodated 
in their voyage, upon whose return it may further be examined 
what grounds there were for such a Remonstrance.’ 1 

• Mr, George Foxcroft presided over the Council at Fort St. 
George from 1668 to 1670. One of the Factory Record 
Books 2 contains copies of the letters sent home during this 
period, sometimes by the Agent and Council, sometimes by 
persons who signed their names, and sometimes by persons 
who did not. ' They are all in the worst possible taste. An 
anonymous letter on page 181, dated 14 April 1668, accuses 
Robert Fleetwood, chief of Madapallam, of tiding the enemy 
of all goodness, and abuses five other of the Company’s 
servants, using such terms as wicked, swearing, debauched, 
drunken etc. ; it charges two of them with being the chief 
opposers of Mr. Hooke the Minister; and another is said to 
have drawn his sword on the Minister when reproved for 
swearing. 

The Directors unfortunately took notice of this anonymous 
letter, and made enquiry of the Agent and Council regarding 
the lives of the men attacked. Their reply, dated the 19 July 
1670, 8 is full of recriminations and excuses. They enclosed 
a charge delivered by Mr. Jeremy Sambrooke against Mr. 
Thomson, the Minister, with his answer thereto; they 
attacked some of their subordinates, and defended others, 
especially Jeremy Sambrooke; and they defended Fleetwood 
and Salisbury against the scandalous accusations which were 
made. They said :— 

< yy e i iav e neither had any satisfaction either by informa¬ 
tion or report that Mr. Robert Fleetwood or Mr. Ambrose 
Salisbury are persons of such profane spirits, scandalous 
lives or notoriously wicked as they are represented to you, 
unless their zeal for conformity and against nonconformity 

1 Letter to our Agent and Conn sell at Fort St. George, 7th Deo. 16119. 

* Factory Record $, Miscellaneous, \ol. 3. 

z Do. Do. pp- 83~5. 
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made the grounds for that accusation ; and although Mr. 
Hooke at his going down to Metchlepatam made some com¬ 
plaints of Mr. Fleetwood’s opposition, yet since Mr. Hooke’s 
second time of going thither, and since Mr. Fleetwood being 
there as second, 1 he professed to have received all kindness 
from Mr. Fleetwood, and had that confidence in him that he 
made choice of him to be executor of his last will and 
testament.’ 

They defended a Company’s servant named Arnold 
against a charge brought by Hooke, and this in a manner 
which leads one to suppose that they suspected the two 
ministers or their supporters of writing anonymously to their 
Honourable Masters ; they said:—* Even Ministers in their 
heates are subject to light [sic] passions as other men, and 
may in the heate thereof utter such things which in calmer 
temper they recant; and therefore it is fit that their informa¬ 
tions should be duly examined as well as other men’s,’ etc. 

Soon after this letter was written, orders arrived at Fort 
St. George appointing Sir William Langhorne President; and 
so the reign of George Foxcroft with all its follies came to 
an end. 

William Thomson went home as soon after his recall as 
possible. On the 10 Feb. 1670-1 the Directors paid ‘Mr. 
Thomson, late Minister of the Fort,’ a gratuity of £50. 2 And 
on the 27 Sept. 1671 they paid him a year’s salary in 
compensation for his recall. 2 

Walter Hooke died at Masulipatam at about the time of 
his recall, December 1669. On the 8 July 1670 2 his gratuity 
of £50 was paid to his nominee by the Court. The following 
year, on the 4 Oct. 1671, 2 a further payment of £50 on 
account of salary was paid to his representative, Mr. Caleb 
Hooke; who made a claim also for the value of the books 
Walter Hooke left at Masulipatam, and was on the 8 January 
1671-2 2 awarded the sum of £5 10s. Od. The books were added 
to the Company’s library at the factory. Mr. Hooke was the 
first Chaplain to leave his bones on the Coast. 


1 He was Chief of Madapollam, and therefore second to Mr. William 
Jearsey in the Masulipatam Council. 

2 Court Minute Book 
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,'hen it was decided to recall Thomson and Hooke it was 
resolved to appoint two other Chaplains in their place. The 
Court received a satisfying character of the abilities, sobriety, 
and pious conversation of Mr. Thomas Bill; they elected 
him; they voted £5 for the purchase of certain books he 
required, which were to be added to the library at Port St. 
George; and they directed him to take his passage in the 
Rainbow. 1 The other Chaplain elected was Mr. Edward 
Newcomb. This is the extract from the Court Minutes of 
the 6 Dec. 1669 


‘Mr. Thomas Bill, upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Ironside, Warden of Wadham College, and Mr. Grigg Chap¬ 
lain to the Lord Bishop of London,—and Mr. Edward Newcome, 
upon the recommendation of the Lord Archbishop of York 
and Mr. Daniel Shelden, being elected as the Company’s 
Chaplains in India ; and their names being presented to Sir 
John Trevor, principal Secretary of State, and by him unto 
the King; His Majesty was pleased to declare his satisfaction 
that they might proceed accordingly without being presented 
elsewhere. 

‘ It is ordered that it be referred to Mr. Albyn to provide 
the works of Cornelius a Lapide as an addition to the Library 
at Port St. George.’ 


About two months before these appointments were made 
for the Coast factories, the Directors appointed a Committee 2 
of four ‘ to speak with Mr. Samuel Tutchin, who is propounded 
to be a Chaplain in the Return, and to inform themselves of 
his qualifications for the work of the ministry, and to report 
the same unto the. Court.’ The result of the interview was 
that Tutchin was appointed to the Return on £8 a month, 
and received an allowance of £5 for the voyage. 3 

Mr. Thomas Bill was intended for Port St. George, and 
Mr. Newcome for Masulipatam. It cannot be discovered 
from the records if the former even embarked for the voyage; 
but it is certain that he never arrived at Fort St. George. 
Newcomb arrived in the middle of the year 1670; he appears 


1 Court Minutes, 19 and 22 Nov. 1669. 

* Masters Albyn, Papillon and Paige, and Major Thomson. 


Court Minutes, 12 Nov. 1669. 
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—ave gone out in the Return with Samuel Tutchin. The 
Masulipatam factors being disappointed of their Chaplain, 
wrote to the Agent at Fort St. George, 1 2 and asked that Mr. 
Newcomb might be sent to Christen their children, they 
undertaking to be at the charge of returning him overland. 

No reply has been found to this request; but it seems 
from the following letter that Newcomb had not paid a visit 
to Masulipatam at the time it was written. It is from the 
Chief at that Factory and his Council to the Company a :— 

* We are in great hopes that by the next ship you will 
have provided us with a Minister ; for though we neglect not 
the means appointed in want thereof, knowing God’s goodness 
is sufficient, yet seeing at your Chief’s departure you were 
pleased to allow us the hope of a speedy supply, that assurance 
and nearness quickens expectation; allowing the (same) differ¬ 
ence between the efficaciousness of the ordinance (as to) the 
first and second delivery as the earth finds between the cold 
watering by the hand and a temperate and soaking rain ; we 
had indeed as for us newcomers a very happy voyage out, 
Mr. Newcome and Mr. Tutchin, so able and so exemplary,’ etc. 

In July 1670 the Directors appointed Mr. John Hounsill, 

‘ a minister of known learning and exemplary life,’ of whom 
they received ‘ a very satisfying account ’ of his pious con¬ 
versation, to serve them in one of their factories. They 
subsequently decided that he was to go to the Bay. His 
salary was to be £50, payable in India, and £50 gratuity, 
payable on his return to England; but at his request both 
salary and gratuity were made payable in India. He was 
allowed £20 for the voyage. The Directors voted also £80 
for the purchase of books for the Library at the Bay; and 
they allowed passages for his wife, her maid, her maid’s 
child, and his own servant. 3 Newcomb died before Hounsill 
reached the Fort on the way to the Bay, to the regret of many 
at home and abroad ; and the Council detained Hounsill to take 
his place. The Directors wrote oh the 15 March 1670-1:— 


1 Metchlepatam Gen. Letter to the,Fort* 14 July 1670. 
Masulipatam, vol. v. 

2 Factory IZecords, Masulipatam, 28 Dec/1670. 

3 Court Minutes, 6 & 8 July, 7 & 0 Sept., 9 Nov. 1670. 
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are sorry for the death of Mr. Newcombe, but must 
submit to the will of God.’ On HounsiH’s arrival at the 
Fort the Agent and Council wrote as follows 1 :— 

‘Mr. John Hounsell, your Minister, a very worthy person, 
desires to have his whole salary of £100 per annum paid in 
Fort St. George-we believe he will well deserve your 
favour ;—had his wife lived he would have had more urgent 
need of it. 

‘The death of Mr. Newcombe, Minister, supersedes his 
friends’ desires of having him to go for Metchlepatam.’ 

Hounsill’s wife apparently died at the Fort soon after his 
arrival. He himself died there before July 1673; his death 
was reported to the Directors, who wrote to Fort St. George 
on the 13 March 1673-4:—‘ Mr. Hounsell, Minister; the death 
of that worthy person we are sorry for, and would have you 
to make use of the best means that God in his providence 
has continued.’ In the same letter was announced the 
appointment of Tutchin as Minister at the Coast, and of 
Darley at the Bay.® 

Samuel Tutchin returned home with his ship in 1671 3 ; 
and went another voyage in the same ship to Bantam in 1672. 
Here he was ordered to remain as Chaplain, and the ship 
went home without him. Whilst at Bantam Hounsill died ; 
and Tutchin received orders—presumably from Fort St. 
George, the presidency of all the factories at that time on 
the Coast and in the Bay—to go to the Fort. On arrival 
there it was necessary to raise the question of his pay and 
travelling expenses; for his sanctioned pay was that of a 
ship’s Chaplain only. He submitted his case to the Agent 
and Council; and it came before the Court in November 167S. 4 
The Court at once allowed him ‘now a Chaplain of Fort 
St. George,’ the pay of his post, that is, £50 salary, with 
£50 gratuity ‘if he shall be found to deserve it,’ both to 
commence from the time of his arrival there. Then the 
records show that they considered his further claims:— 

1 General letter home, 14 July 1671. Factory Records, O.C. 

2 Factory Records, Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 84. 

3 Court Minutes , 14 Sept. 1671. 

4 Do. 26 and 28 Nov. 1673. 
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It having been represented unto the Court that Mr. Samuel 
Tutehin, who went out Chaplain on the Return and was 
left at Bantam, had been at a great charge in his transporta¬ 
tion from thence into the Bay of Bengali and thence to the 
Fort ’ etc., Masters Shelden and Rudge were ordered to report 
what they considered would be a fair compensation for the 
expense incurred. They gave their opinion that he should 
.faff allowed the £50 salary and the £50 gratuity from the 
time he left the ship at Bantam till the time he arrived at 
Fort St. George. The Court concurred. 

As he was now settled at the Fort, his wife petitioned 
the Court that she might be .allowed to join him. The 
petition was granted; and she was given a free passage with 
her young son and her maid. 1 Samuel Tutehin died at Fort 
St. George on the 1st of June 1674, about a month before she 
started ; so that when she arrived at the Fort at the end of 
the year, there was nothing to be done but to return by the 
next ship. 2 Her husband’s estate was sent home in goods, 
and she was allowed to land them without paying the 
Company’s dues. 3 

In the place of Thomas Bill, who either died or withdrew 
from his appointment in 1670, the Company appointed 
Thomas Whitehead 4 on a salary of £50, with a gratuity of 
£80, and allowed him £20 for the voyage. The difference in 
the amount of gratuity seems to point to a difference either 
in training or accomplishments or age. He was intended 
for the Bay; but on arrival at Fort St. George he was 
directed to go to Masulipatam, and arrived there in June 1672. 
Before leaving England he made an arrangement by which 
his salary was to be paid to relations in London. 6 

Up to 1670 the Company had only appointed men in 
Holy Orders to be Chaplains of their ships and settlements 
abroad. Between 1670 and 1675, for reasons which do not 
appear in the records, they adopted a policy of appointing 
.ministers who were not in Holy Orders. Hounsill, Tutehin, 

1 Court Minutes , 18 Feb. .1673-4, and 30 Mar. 1674* 

2 Letter from the Fort, 20 Nov. 1674. 

3 Court Minutes t 18 Oct. 1676. 

4 Do. 29 Sept. 18 Oct. and 25 Oct. 1671. 

* Do. 22 Nov. 1671. 
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Warner, were amongst those thus appointed. During 
the year 1674 they must have received complaints about 
some of these men; for on the 24 Dec. 1674 they wrote to 
Fort St. George thus :— 

* We desire that you examine the carriage and demeanour 
of our Chaplains at the Coast and Bay 1 ; and if it appear that 
any of them are scandalously vitious, that you cause them to 
be sent home with a copy of what is proved against them.’ 

In the same year and month they issued a commission to 
Mr. William Puckle to examine all matters at the Coast and 
Bay, just as they had commissioned Sir William Langhorne 
seven years before. One of his instructions was this:— 

‘ That you carefully observe whether our orders for 
religious duties are followed ; and if they are not, that you 
require all persons strictly to observe them; and if upon 
your admonition they comply not, it is our order that you 
take notice, and advise the Company of all such refractory 
persons, likewise of all others that are idle and debauched.’ 

The following account of the arrival of two of these 
ministers is taken from a letter from Sir William Langhorne 
to Mr. Cooke, one of the Directors, dated 10 Sept. 
1678 2 

‘ We have here two Scotch ministers of the ships President 
and Sampson released by the Dutch, Mr. Warner, a very 
good preacher, and of a sober peaceable disposition, whom 
seeing it hath pleased God to disappoint my honourable 
employers’ pious care in providing the Bay by the mortality 
of several sent out, l am thinking to let him proceed thither, 
Mr. Clavell and Council writing very earnestly for one, there 
being besides many children unbaptized. 

‘Mr. Pringle, the other, who I understand is not yet in 
orders, but Mr. Tutchin tells me would be content to under¬ 
take the schooling of the children here, which would be a 
very good work, and which I hope my honourable employers 
will not disapprove, seeing it may happily save them the 
trouble and charge of seeking and sending others out.’ 

1 They referred to Tutchin, Whitehead and Darley. 

2 Factory Records } Miscellaneous, vol. 3, p. 141. 
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Patrick Warner was not sent to the Bay ; he remained at 
Fort St. George ; and when Samuel Tatchin fell ill of dysen¬ 
tery at the beginning of the following year he supplied his 
place, as the following letter sho ws 1 :— 

‘ We have now to advise you of the decease of Mr. Samuel 
Tutchin our late Minister the 1st June after a four months’ 
sickness of the flux, during which time Mr. Patrick Warner, 
late Minister of the ship President, so worthily supplied his 
want, and has ever since his landing behaved himself bo vertu- 
■ously and becoming his calling, that has emboldened us to 
entreat him to supply the place, which he has been pleased to 
undertake for two years’ time, computing that to be sufficient 
to provide him a successor, when his inclinations are to return 
home ; he is truly a person of those abilities piety and meek¬ 
ness, so becoming that holy calling, that we hope he will be a 
means of much good unto your people here, and wish we 
could prevail with him to make a longer abode amongst as ; 
-or if not that his successor may resemble him. In the mean¬ 
while we make bold to recommend him to your favour to give 
him the same encouragement as to wages and salary as you 
have been pleased to allow his predecessors; who, though all 
men of great worth, yet truly since Mr. Newcomb of pious 
memory this gentleman, although of a different persuasion, 
comes nearest to him in all those so desirable qualities.’ 


Before the end of the year the Agent and Council of Fort 
St. George wrote again to the Directors on the same sub¬ 
ject 2 ■ 

‘Mr. Patrick Warner’s succession on the decease cf Mr. 
Tutching the 1st June with our intercession for his salary 
and gratuity, are at large in ours of the 20th August, which 
if you pleased to order him here for his better improvement 
would be a great help to him; of whose virtues and piety we 
are more and more confirmed. 

‘ Mrs. Tutching has received the balance of her husband’s 
account, and now returns by the ship-. 

‘Mr. Barley proceeded for the Bay by ship Lancaster, 
where he was much wanted; and appearing to be a very 
discreet and learned man, will with God’s blessing be a means 


1 Factory Records , 20 Aug. 1674. 
! Do. 20 Nov. 1674. 
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inch good there; your Agent having desired him 
his endeavour to quiet the differences amongst them. 

‘Mr. Pringle, the Scotch student, of the ship Sampson, 
returns by these ships, not well agreeing with these parts, 
being a man of most unquiet spirit.’ 

The Mr. Darley mentioned was appointed on the 11 Feb. 
1678-4 1 on a salary of £’50 with £50 gratuity and £20 for 
the voyage. In the Court Minutes he is called Joshua. 
In the Factory Records of 1676 2 he is called Josiah. 

When Mr. Puckle, therefore, arrived in 1675, Patrick 
Warner was at Fort St. George, Thomas Whitehead at 
Masulipatam, and Josiah Darley at the Bay. He brought 
with him authority to inquire into the morals of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants and ministers ; and to employ Mr. Brindley, 3 
‘ a minister which belonged to one of the ships for a school¬ 
master, if he be fittly qualified, and continue sober,’ fixing his 
remuneration at £80 per annum salary and £20 per annum 
gratuity. But Pringle had returned home before Puckle 
arrived. 

Mr. Puckle 4 began his inspection tour at Masulipatam. 
No one seems to have had any grievance against Thomas 
Whitehead ; but Whitehead himself had a grievance, and 
submitted it to the Council on Major Puckle’s arrival. It was 
that he had not the same pre-eminence of place at table that 
the Chaplain of Fort St. George had, that is, to sit next to 
the second in Council. His complaint was considered, 5 and 
he was informed that the Council was one body and could not 
be separated, and that he must take his place next to the 
Council; the Council added 1 this only is intended in our 
public capacity, which we doubt not but he will take in good 
part.’ 

He also claimed the same allowance for diet, house rent, 
candles and oil as the Fort St. George Chaplain had, with 
arrears since his arrival. This claim was allowed. 

In the Masulipatam Consultations of the 20 Oct. 1675 

1 Court Minutes , 11 Feb. and 9 Mar. 1673-4. 

2 O.C. 4231. 

3 Pringle. Despatch was dated 23 Dec. 1674. 

4 Called in the Factory Records Major Puckle. 

5 Factory RecordSy Masulipatam Consultations, 28 July and 2 Aug. 1675. 
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name appears again; he laid an information before the 
Council against a man named Thomas Davis for keeping a 
Punch and gaming house to the rain of the young men of the 
settlement; for profanity, and for a personal affront. The 
Council sided with the Chaplain, and obliged Thomas Davis 
to take out a licence for his Punch house; and warned him 
against any repetition of the affront... There seems to have 
been nothing against Whitehead, though he had some enemy 
who supplied the Directors with ill reports. 

In their annual letter dated the 24th Dec. 1675 the 
Directors replied to the Fort St. George letters of 1674 and 
again mentioned these ill reports 

‘ We do grant your desire in behalf of Mr. Patrick Warner 
that he shall have 1 £50 per annum salary and £50 per 
annum gratuity to begin from the time of his entertainment 
with you, and to be paid him in the country, and are very 
glad you are so well supplied, and pray God to give a blessing 
to his labours. And having understood that Mr. Warner did 
not intend to remain so long in that country, we ha,ve enter¬ 
tained Mr. Richard Portman to be our Chaplain at the Fort 
at the rate—etc.—etc.—to be paid him in the country; and in 
case Mr. Warner shall desire to stay, you may with one of 
these supply Metchlepatam.’ 

‘ We have some intimation that Mr. Whitehead doth not 
behave himself as becomes his function, which we would have 
you to enquire into ; and if you find him ?mfit for the employ¬ 
ment and scandalous, that you send him home. But if his 
conversation be blameless, and that Mr. Warner stays in the 
Country, whereby the Fort and Metchlepatam will be sup¬ 
plied with two able men (that is, Warner and Portman), then 
let Mr. Whitehead be removed to the Fort to assist our 
Chaplain there in the duties of prayer and cathekising, and to 
be a schoolmaster also for the education of children.’ 

‘Herewith you have a catalogue of such books as were 
desired by Mr. Portman to be provided, which we send as an 
addition to our library ; and in regard we find every Chaplain 
we send as desirous of an addition, and that we have no per¬ 
fect list here, we do require you to send us by the return of 
these ships a perfect catalogue of all our. books both with you, 
at Metchlepatam and the Bay. 

‘We have been informed that it hath often been the 
1 Court Minutes , 3 Sept. 1675. 
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both at the Fort and also at subordinate factories by 
our servants and other English to be married, buried, and 
cause their children to be baptised by Romish Priests, which 
we look upon as a thing so scandalous to the Professors of the 
Reformed Religion, that we cannot but disallow of all such 
practises. And therefore we do order that you prohibit the 
same for the future in all our factories. And .if after this 
notice given any shall dare to do the like, that you cause 
them to be sent home by the first ship; and take care to give 
notice of this to all subordinate factories, and ..send us an 
account thereof by the next opportunity. And if there be any 
married there that do not educate their children in the Pro¬ 
testant Religion let them also be sent home.’ 

‘ We formerly sent you some catechises and bibles to be 
dispersed amongst the youth and soldiers; when they are 
disposed of, we would know ; and if you desire more we will 
send them.’ 

The above letter, written in December 1675, was being 
carried to India at the same time that a letter written a month 
later by Patrick Warner was being carried to England. The 
latter, which has been reproduced at length by Wheeler, 1 
need not be reproduced here. It is the Chaplain’s report to 
the Company of the evil lives of some—not by any means all, 
but some—of the residents at Fort St. George : * I must bear 
witness for most of the young men, that they cannot, to the 
best of my knowledge, be accused of the former enormities.’ 
He mentions with gratitude the civility he has received from 
the Governor and others of Council, and from all generally; 
but he laments that they are not more zealous ; and regrets 
that the Governor refused to listen to any that would prevent 
his firing of great guns and volleyB of small shot at the con¬ 
secration of a popish church within the walls. Finally he 
announces his intention of going home with the next ships. 

Richard Portman arrived on the 7th July 1676; and Warner 
went home in one of the August ships. This letter dated 
the 23rd July 1676 went by the same ship*; it was a reply to 
the Directors’ despatch of the previous December:— 

* 5. We return you our humble thanks in favour of Mr. P. 

1 Madras in the Olden Time , pp. 34-36. 
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Warner, his allowances of salary etc., and for supplying the 
place with Mr. Richard Portman; the former taking his 
passage with these ships. 

* 6. We do not hear any just cause of blame of Mr. Thomas 
Whitehead; however we have wrote to Metchlepatam to 
enquire and advise of any such thing. But surely it is here 
in India above all other places that ill will knows no bounds, 
neither of charity truth nor common honesty, but that if any¬ 
one be so affected toward another, he reckons his tongue his 
own, who or what shall control it ? We hope you will not 
think the worse of them that pretend to better principles ; and 
wish the others were not so much encouraged. 

4 57 and 58. Mr. Barley has proceeded to the Bay etc. 

‘69. We make note of your order against the use of 
Romish priests in marrying, burying, baptizing etc., which 
to prevent it will be requisite that your factories be still 
supplied by Ministers in lawful ordinations, who will perform 
those duties as they should, which since Mr. Newcomb’s 
decease, anno 1671, until now has not been so.’ 

This letter was written soon after Streynsham Master’s 
arrival at the Port, and seems to bear marks of his indi¬ 
viduality. After its despatch he commenced his tour of 
inspection, of which he has left an interesting record in the 
form of a diary. 1 This diary gives a better idea of the daily 
life in a factory than any other existing record. Wherever he 
stayed the Council assembled for business 4 after prayers, in 
which all who could be spared joined.’ During August he was 
at Masulipatam, Madapollam, and Balasore. When he was at 
Madapollam, Robert Fleetwood, the chief of that subordinate 
agency died, leaving his affairs in great confusion. When he 
was at Masulipatam Thomas Whitehead died. This entry is 
dated August 12:— 

4 It having pleased God to take from us Mr. Thomas 
Whitehead, the Chaplain of this Factory, who died about half 
an hour since, and the Council sending to seal his things, Mr. 
John Heathlield the Surgeon brought his last will and testa¬ 
ment—wherein he hath named Mr. John Fitzwilliams. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester, his executor, and 
the said Mr. Heathlield his overseer, with power to receive and 


1 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 14. 
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debts and demands; whereupon the Council thought 
fit to hand his concerns to Mr. Heathfield, ordering a copy to 
be taken of his will, and entering it in the book directed to be 
kept by the Purser-General for a register of deceased men’s 
wills and inventories, two copies of which to be sent yearly to 
Fort St. George, of which one copy to remain there, the other 
to be sent for England.’ 

Then next day:— 

‘ This morning the corpse of Mr. Thomas Whitehead, the 
late Chaplain of the factory, was buried in the usual burying 
place in the English garden, which is about two miles out of 
the town, myself and most of the factory accompanying the 
same.’ 

On the 29th August Streynsham Master was at Balasorey he 
records on that day that ‘ Mr. Darley the Chaplain and my ¬ 
self agreed that the most convenient times for prayer would be 
at 7 o’clock in the morning and 8 at night.’ Within a fort¬ 
night he recorded Mr. Parley’s sad death by drowning. He 
headed the entry, ‘ On board the ketch Arrivall, Sept. 11, 
1676.’ He then proceeded to relate the cause of the 
misadventure. It appears that Darley was on board the 
Arrivall; and that Mr. Douglas the Surgeon of the Eagle 
sent for him to see Mr. Calloway who was very sick and on 
the point of death. Darley willingly went, and performed the 
last office for the sick man before he died. The party then 
went into the boat to return to the Arrival. By some un~ 
happy accident the boat came in contact with a hawser and 
was cast athwart the stream ; and as the stream was running 
very fast, the boat filled with water; Darley and another 
Englishman were drowned ; Douglas and another Englishman 
were saved. 

On the 17th Oct. 1676 Streynsham Master was at Cassim-- 
bazzar. On that day he records the death of Major William 
Puckle, and his burial ‘ in the garden ’—a euphemistic, not to 
say beautiful old term for the factory burial grounds. Major 
Puckle was accorded a public funeral; the merchants and 
factors both of the English and Dutch factories were present; 
and the soldiers from the English factory fired the regulation 
three volleys over his grave. 
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'On the 15th Dec. 1676 Master was back in Balasore. It 
appears from an entry on that date that the Church services 
were performed by three ministers from the ships at that 
time ; but their names have not been preserved:— 

t The Council, taking into consideration that the ministers of 
the ships have preached in this factory since the decease of Mr. 
Darley the Company’s Chaplain upwards of three months, did 
think fit to gratify them for their pains therein, and ordered 
that Rs. 100 be delivered to the commanders to be divided 
amongst three ministers.’ 

When the Directors wrote their annual letter in December 
1676 they replied to the letters of 1675, and sent the Agent a 
copy of Patrick Warner’s letter. At this time Richard Portman 
was at Fort St. George and was the only Chaplain in the 
Agency. 1 

The Directors wrote as follows 2 :— 

‘ When we require an account of you of our Chaplains on 
the Coast and Bay, you only tell us, if there be any scandal in 
them, it will be wrote us from Metchlepatam and the Bay, as 
if that were a discharge of your duty; when, as we have made 
all in those places subordinate to you, and you complain of 
contumacy in some of them, yet will not act your part to keep 
them in that due order.’ 

* Mr. Prindle 3 hath not made any clamour against you, of 
which you were so jealous, and we hope he had no cause.’ 

‘ Inclosed is a copy of a letter from Mr. Warner with the list 
therein mentioned, and we require you to take it seriously into 
examination; and if you find Mallory and Barnes guilty of 
what he alleges, to send them home, and that others be ad¬ 
monished, and such as will not be reclaimed that you proceed 
with them according to our Rules.’ 

‘We note what you say of firing your guns upon the 
naming of a Church by the Papists; we cannot approve 
thereof, and do desire you to give as little encouragement and 
cpuntenance to that Religion as they do to ours; and we 
would have you discourage and discountenance all of our 
nation that any ways incline to that profession.’ 

‘ We are well pleased at the good character Mr. Puckle 
gives of Mr. Whitehead, but do order that on Sabbath days in 


1 This included the Bay. 

2 Despatch to Fort St. George, 15 Dec. 1676, 


Pringle. 
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ilte alternoon, being he preaches not, that he catechise the 
youth and expound thereupon, and that all in our service be 
present at that exercise.’ 

‘ P.S.—We have entertained Mr. William Bedgeant to be 


ete. We design him for the Bay 


our Chaplain at 


in regard Mr. Darley mites he would return by the next 
ships, and for that the Fort and Metehlepatam are supplied ; 
yet we leave it to you to settle him where you find there is 
most want.’ 

‘There being two useful treatises lately extant, the one 
touching the existence of God, the other against Popery, we 
have thought it fit to send ten of the one and four of the 
other ’ etc. 

Presumably the books were intended for the various factory 
libraries. As for Mr. Bedgeant there is no factory or other 
evidence that he ever reached Hugh. As to Mr. Warner’s 
letter, it received no more attention than was due to it. It 
was neither the first nor the last of its kind. As long as the 
Directors encouraged their servants to write ill reports of one 
another home there was a supply. Streynsham Master, Elihu 
Yale, and several other excellent men fell a victim to them. 
From the very beginning the Directors ought to have de¬ 
stroyed the letters and discouraged in every way the odious 
system. The 1667 Rules, sometimes known as the Company’s 
Ten Commandments, were quite sufficient to stop local ill- 
doing, if there was any, and to maintain the character of the 
settlements. 

Before leaving Fort St. George, Patrick Warner turned 
his estate into goods and sent it home in that way in the 
Company’s ships. When it arrived in 1677 he asked the 
Company to allow him to land the goods duty free ; they 
deliberated ; this is the entry in the Minute Book 1 

1 On reading a representation from Mr. Patrick Warner, 
late Chaplain at Fort St. George, praying consideration may 
be had of his present condition with respect to the prohibited 
goods by him brought home, the Court were pleased to allow 
him a gratuity of £20 for his service in India, he having had 
no imprest at his going out; to discharge the Romals from 
stated damages ; and it is referred to the Committee for private 


1 Court Minutes, 3 Oct. 1677. 
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-tSMe to direct the delivery of his other goods, he paying what 
is due.’ 

They allowed him to have the Romals (kerchiefs) free of 
duty, but made him pay for the rest of the consignment. 

On the 12th Sept. 1677 1 the Directors had before them 
the application of Mr. Evans, Curate of Thistleworth, to be 
employed as a Chaplain in India. He was recommended by 
Sir Joseph Ashe. The application leads one to conclude that 
William Bedgeant withdrew from his appointment. If he had 
started in one of the February ships, there would not have been 
time for the Company to hear on the 12th September either of 
his death or resignation. The probability is that he did not 
go. John Evans was appointed on tho 2 Nov. 1677 1 on 
£50 salary with £50 gratuity subject to the usual conditions, 
both to begin on his sailing from Gravesend; and they gave 
him .€20 for provisions on the voyage. 

At the end of the year 1677 2 the Directors wrote to Fort 
St. George in reply to the 1676 letters; they advised the 
despatch of 100 Bibles and 200 catechisms. They expressed 
their desire that the children living in the Fort should be 
catechised every Sunday afternoon, and that a present of two 
pagodas should be given to each of them for their encourage¬ 
ment when they were able to repeat the Catechism correctly. 
In the Consultation Book of the Fort St. George Council 
under date 12 Dec. 1678 there is this entry‘ There being 
nine boys which have repeated the Catechism by heart in the 
Chapel upon the Lord’s Day, it is ordered that two rupees be 
given to each of them for their encouragement according to 
the Honourable Company’s order.’ There is a similar entry 
on the 26 April 1680. 

In the same despatch the Directors expressed their regret 
at the death of Major Puckle, and ‘of our Ministers 3 and 
others that you name to us.’ They announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. John Evans for the Bay. 

‘We have entertained Mr. John Evans to serve as 
Chaplain in your Agency, etc. . . . whom we order to be sent 


Court Minutes . 


linutes. 2 Despatch, 12 Dec. 1677. 

* Thomas Whitehead and Josiah Darley. 
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into the Bay; but if it .shall have pleased God to deprive 
you of Mr. Portman, yoii may detain him with you, and we 
pray God to give a blessing to his labours.’ 


Evans arrived at Fort St. George in June 1678; and was 
sent on the following month to Hugli with a letter from the 
Agent and Council to the Chief and Council at the Bay 1 :_ 


‘Mr. John Evans whom the Hon. Company have enter¬ 
tained a.s'Chaplain to serve in the Agency . . . 'went forward 
to you upon the ship Williamson; and to prevent any 
disputes in precedency which sometimes hath happened 
between the Chaplains and others, we have thought fit to 
appoint that the Chaplains do take place next after the Chiefs 
of the subordinate factories upon all occasions and in all 
places whatsoever.’ 


The ship called at Balasore where Richard Trenchfield 
was chief, and proceeded to Hugli on the 22 August. 2 3 It must 
have been on this occasion that he met Trenchfield’s sister or 
Trenchfield’s wife’s sister, whom he married in February 
1678-9.® He had two children by her; but both died. 4 * John 
Byam of the Company’s service married a sister of hers ; so 
that Trenchfield, Byam and Evans were brothers-in-law; it 
was with their assistance that Evans engaged in trade in the 
Company’s commodities, and incurred the Company’s grave 
displeasure. 

At the close of this year 1678 the Company appointed Mr. 
Richard Elliot to be a Chaplain on the Coast. 6 They wrote to 
Fort St. George about him on the 3 January 1678-9 thus 


‘We have entertained Mr. Richard Elliot to be our 
Chaplain, of whom we have received a very satisfying 
character of his learning abilities and pious conversation, etc. 
.... You are to settle him at Metchlepatam, or elsewhere 
where you judge there must be most want, and he most 
serviceable* 


1 Factory Records , O.C. 4470, dated 8 Aug. 1678. 

2 Factory Records , O.C. 4483, dated 22 Aug. 1678. 

3 Factory Records , O.C. 4673, dated 6 Feb. 1678-9. 

* s ® e Hy de ’ s Parochial Annals of Bengal, pp. 4-13, for an exhaustive 

account of Evans. Frances Glynne must have been a second wife. 

6 Court Minutes , 4 Oct., 6 Nov. and 18 Nov. 1678* 
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Iliot arrived in July 1679. He accompanied the Agent, 
Streynsham Master, in his tour of the subordinate factories 
on the Coast and in the Bay in that year 1 ; and on his return 
was sent to Masulipatam where he remained till the end of 
1680. 

A few gleanings of events happening in other factories at 
this period are interesting. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Robert Fleetwood, the Chief of Madapollam, died in the 
year 1676. He was in debt to the Company, to the native 
merchants, and to others. Some of the native creditors made 
a raid upon his property and helped themselves; the Chief 
and Council of Masulipatam thereupon stepped in and pro¬ 
tected what was left in the interest of the Company. This 
interesting extract from the Madapollam Consultation Book 2 
shows what became of the widow :— 


< Thursday 16 May 1678. Mrs. Margery Fleetwood, the 
relict of Mr. Robert Fleetwood, deceased, was joined in matri¬ 
mony with Mr. John Heathfield, Chirurgeon, of this Factory, 
whom he received in her shift.’ 


It is necessary to explain that there was at this period a 
popular belief that if a man married a widow in the ordinary 
way he took upon himself the liabilities of her first husband ; 
but that if she divested herself of everything connected with 
her first husband, her second husband could receive her 
without being liable for any of her first husband’s debts. So 
Mrs. Margery Fleetwood turned her back upon her household 
property and deserted her two houses and was received by 
John Heathfield free of liability. Four days afterwards there 
was a sale of the deserted property ; and the proceeds were 
brought into the Company’s cash to Robert Fleetwood’s credit. 
Heathfield bought a good quantity of the furniture, besides 
two slave wenches and a slave boy. 

In the Cassimbazzar Consultation Book" there is an 
entry on the 29 Sept. 1678 showing that Mr. Walter 
Clavell the Chief had a son baptised on that day by Mr. 


1 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal , pp. 7-10. 
a Pactory Becords , Masulipatam, vol. 2. 


Do. 


Kasimbazar, vol. 1. 
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SaMiel Epes, Minister of the ship Society, 
had arrived and had charge of all the subordinate factories 
at the mouth of the Hugli; but he could not be everywhere 
at once. The presence of an occasional ship’s Minister was a 
boon to the Company’s servants. 

In the Metchlepatam Consultation Book there was en¬ 
tered on the 31st March 1678 a list of books in the factory 
library. There were 73 in all. With very few exceptions the 
books were theological. 

The following entries eloquently speak for themselves, the 
incidents being greatly to the credit of all the English 
merchants concerned. It must be explained that Masuli- 
patam was in the Kingdom of Golcondah, and that both the 
Dutch and English Companies had established themselves 
and their factories there with the King’s permission. His 
Highness was in 1678 making a tour of inspection of his 
dominions:— 

* Sunday 8 Dec. 1678. This morning Shaw 1 Raza sent 
to desire license from Mr. Christopher Hatton 2 to come and 
see the manner of our religion and worship, having a great 
curiosity to see it; which was thought requisite to be granted, 
and a seat was prepared for him; he accordingly came and 
stayed all the time of divine service, and till sermon was 
road ; observing with much attention the performance thereof, 
wherewith he seemed to be pleased ; and about a quarter of 
an hour after it was finished, departed.’ 

* 12 Dec. 1678. Shaw Raza acquainted the King that he 
had been on Sunday last at the English Church, and there 
saw the manner of their worship and devotion; which relation 
made the King desirous likewise to see the same. Whereupon 
he sent notice to the Chief and Council that on Sunday next, 
he would come to the Factory to that purpose. Order was 
therefore given to prepare a seat for His Majesty, and that 
all things might be as decently and conveniently made ready 
for his reception as the time would permit.’ 

‘ Sunday 15 Dec. 1678. This morning according to the 
advice given on the 12th instant the King came to the 
Factory attended by Shaw Raza and some few of his principal 
servants, who was conducted by the Chief etc. into the hall, 


1 Shah Raza was one of the principal ministers of the King. 

2 The Chief of the English Factory, 
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dace appointed for the performance of divine service, 
he was pleased to stay till it was done; observing heed- 
fully the manner thereof; and taking notice that the women 
made use of books, desired to be satisfied whether they could 
read; and calling for the Chiefs Bible and Common Prayer 
Book gave them into the hands of Mistress Field and 
Madam Mainwaring, 1 who according to his desire read before 
them. 

‘ The Chief and Council had ordered to be made ready six 
pieces of fine broadcloth to be presented to his Majesty; 
wherewith being acquainted, he would not by any means 
accept thereof, desiring them to forbear, and that he came to 
gratify his curiosity and not to put them to any expense; 
that the trouble of preparation made to receive him was 
sufficient. 

‘ After his departure he went to the Dutch Factory (who 
had made preparation in like manner, and had been very busy 
to prevent us of the honour of the King’s first coming hither) 
where after their prayers were ended they entertained him 
with music and dancing wenches belonging to their Chiefs 
lady in the very place where just before they had performed 
their devotions.’ 

An extract from one of the Company’s letters to Suratt at 
this period shows that even then the Company had some 
sense of Christian obligation towards those dependent upon 
them. 2 Whilst approving of the reported purchase of 100 
blacks, the Company directed that they were ‘ to be taught; 
and after three years’ service as Christians, to be set free.’ 

In December 1670 the Company wrote a similar letter to 
St. Helena, directing that the negro slaves there were to be 
carefully instructed in the knowledge of .Jesus Christ; that 
after baptism they were to serve seven years and no longer, 
and then to be free planters. The system of Christian 
instruction for their heathen subordinates was a new policy ; 
it was apparently carried out by the Company of their own 
free will and without any pressure from outside. 

Equally new was the policy of toleration for those of other 

1 The difference of honorific is to be noticed : Madam Mainwaring was the 
wife of a member of the Masulipatam Council; Mistress Field was the young 
wife of a young merchant; she was the daughter of Robert and Margery 
Fleetwood. 

2 Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 34, p. 41. 
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;ions; but with certain limitations the Company delibe¬ 
rately pursued it. The acquisition of territory on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast in 1640, and on the Bombay coast in 1660, 
placed the Company in a new position as rulers over persons 
of various religions, which it took them some time to under¬ 
stand. The civil war in England had carried conviction to 
many that toleration of religious views was better than civil 
strife. When the East India Company became the ruler over 
many Hindus, Muhammedans and Roman Catholic Christians 
it became necessary to declare their religious policy towards 
their new subjects. They wrote to Suratt 1 directing the 
President to choose a person fit for the government of their 
new settlement at Bombay, ‘ to whom give special instructions 
to promote the worship of God, according to His holy word 
and our Christian profession, amongst our own people and 
those that shall be invited to embrace the same; and yet not 
to persecute and disturb those that shall be of different 
apprehensions of any other nature.’ 

Similar instructions were sent to Fort St. George, and 
were referred to in the annual letter of the following year 3 :— 
* in our former instructions we advised you chiefly to encourage 
the Protestant Religion, and to indulge those that dissented 
therefrom ’; these were important steps in the direction of 
toleration at a time when the public mind was inflamed in 
England against Roman Catholics on the one hand and 
Protestant dissenters on the other. But at the same time the 
Company were more than alive to the danger of familiarity 
with Romanism ; and they added this:— 

‘ We understand that your overmuch familiarity with the’ 
Portugal and French Padres becomes a great snare to our 
factors and servants ; for. they are a very great means to lead 
them into all manner of debauchery and disorder, which we 
desire you for the future to take care to prevent.' 

The Agent and Council replied that persuasion was better 
than persecution, and that perhaps the Portuguese and French 
Padres might be persuaded to embrace the Protestant religion, 


Despatch, 24 August, 1668. 


Do. 7 December, 1669. 
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become instruments to promote the glory of God. The 
Directors replied 1 : 

‘ As to what you write concerning the Padres we heartily 
wish that you would use means to bring them over to the 
Protestant religion, that they might then (as you say) 
become instruments to promote the glory of God and the 
good of those people ; which if you can obtain we would have 
you give them all reasonable encouragement; but if they 
remain in their former way, that then you indulge them in 
their continuance there; but chiefly to encourage the Pro¬ 
testant religion ; and to the same effect we wrote you last 
year.’ 

What troubled the Company was that the children of 
Englishmen, soldiers and civilians, were being brought up as 
Roman Catholics. They were willing to extend toleration 
and indulgence to those of Portuguese birth ; they regarded 
it only as natural that a Portuguese or a Frenchman should 
be a Roman Catholic; but it seemed equally natural that the 
child of an Englishman should be brought up in the faith of 
an Englishman—in what they called the Protestant Religion, 
meaning, thereby, the religion of England’s Church. They 
wrote to their Agent at Fort St. George in February 1670-1:— 

‘ And now we are speaking of this subject we must acquaint 
you that we have great complaints that English children, 
especially children of those who have married Portuguese 
women, are educated and brought up in the Popish Religion, 
which we cannot allow of; and therefore require you to take 
special care to prevent it; and if there be any such, send us 
a list of the names of the parents and children, for as we 
formerly writ you, we do but permit and suffer those of the 
Romish Religion; but that our endeavours are (as we hold it 
our duty) to encourage the Protestant Religion.’ 

The Agent represented the difficulty of carrying out the 
wishes of the Board; the Portuguese mothers, both casti^oes 
and mestizoes, 2 claimed to do with their children as they 
pleased; some of them were not married; what could the 
fathers do against their wishes ? And so the Directors wrote 
once more 3 :— 

1 Despatch, 29 November, 1670. 2 Both pure and mixed blood. 

8 Despatch, 13 Dec. 1672. 
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Though you Bay it is difficult to follow our orders in the 
educating of children of English in the Protestant Religion, 
yet they being at the dispose of their fathers, you must as 
they grow up do your utmost endeavours that they be brought 
up therein.’ 

After consultation both at home and at Fort St. George 
the Directors wrote 1 2 and authorised the Council to give two 
pagodas to each boy of such marriages when he could say the 
Catechism by heart in the chapel on the Lord’s day. The 
girls are not mentioned ; which leads one to suppose that the 
Company compromised the matter with the mothers and their 
parents by allowing the girls to go the way of their mothers. 
Nine boys received the gratuity in 1678, and sixteen in 1680.® 

Though there is this reference to the chapel at this period, 
the East India Company had built neither Church nor chapel 
in any of their factories. Divine service was regularly held 
in all of them, not only weekly but daily; but it was held In 
a room in the factory house set apart for that purpose. This 
sufficed for the day of small things ; but that day was already 


drawing to a close. 


1 Despatch, 12 Dec. 1677, para. 29. 

2 Consultations, 12 Dec. 1678 and 26 April 1680. 
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CHAPTER IV 

STREYNSHAM MASTER AND THE BUILDING OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH 

In the year 1677 the Honourable Company in London selected 
Mr. Streynsham Master, one of its own servants in the East, 
to succeed Sir William Langhorne as * Agent of all our affairs 
on the Coast of Choromandell, Governor and Commander in 
Chief of Port St. George and the town of Madraspatam, and 
of all the forces which now are or shall be employed in our 
service on the Coast ’ etc. In their commission they laid 
upon him certain obligations, the principal of which were :— 

1. To observe all orders. 

2. To observe and to see observed the printed rules of con¬ 
duct dated the 18th Dec. 1667. 1 

3. To rule impartially and to do justice. 

Streynsham Master’s service had been principally at 
Suratt, where he had risen to be a Member of Council. In 
January 1676-7 he was promoted to be second of Council at 
Port St. George, with the right of succession to the office of 
Governor, to which a year later he succeeded. His arrival 
marks an epoch in the civil and ecclesiastical history of the 
Presidency; for he was a man of strong personality and 
independent judgment; and he was as zealous in the cause 
of the Church as he was loyal in the cause of the State. 

When he was at Suratt in 1675 a movement was set on 
foot by the merchants and factors there to build a Church. 
There can be very little doubt, if one may judge from his 
subsequent action at Fort St. George, that Master took a 
prominent part in this effort. The President and Council at 
Suratt asked the Company to assist in the undertaking ; and 

1 See Madras in the Olden Time , Appendix, Nos. ii. and iii. 
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SePthey promised to do to the extent of Rs. 4000. Theyr 
wrote on the 7th March 1676 • 

‘ As to the building of a Church -we are glad to understand, 
the ready inclination of our servants and others thereunto 
and as we promised so are we willing to allow 4000 rupees 
towards it, but shall not pass it upon our account till the 
Church is finished; and though we have a great confidence- 
in our Chaplains, yet we would have you take particular care, 
herein, that it may be built convenient and serviceable andi 
not for ostentation.’ 


The intention of building a Church at Suratt was not; 
carried out. It was becoming evident to the Factors and- 
Merchants there that Bombay would ultimately supplant 
Suratt. Bombay was a possession, and had the same kind of 
advantage over Suratt as Fort St. George had over Masuli- 
patam. Besides this Bombay possessed a great harbour* 
The manifest success of Fort St. George as a trading centre- 
had won over the Directors to the policy of having settle¬ 
ments of their own for trading purposes. At Suratt itself 
the Merchants must have felt that it was only a question of 
time when the relative positions of Suratt and Bombay would 
be reversed, and the former made subordinate to the latter. 
And so, when Streynsham Master was promoted to Fort St. 
George at the end of the year 1676, the President and Council 
at Suratt held their hands and let the Church building 
scheme drop. Two years later in consequence of a falling off 
in trade, by which the receipts barely exceeded the necessary 
high expenses of the Factory, that which was anticipated 
actually came to pass, and Suratt was reduced from p, 
Presidency to an Agency in favour of Bombay ; and nothing 
further appears in the records regarding the proposed Church. 
Thus St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, narrowly escaped not being 
the first English Church in the East Indies. 

Before Master left Suratt, the President and Council 
issued an order banishing all vagabond pretended padres. 
One cannot help feeling that the order, which was approved 
by the Directors in their letter to Suratt dated the 15th March 
1677, bears the stamp of Master’s influence. It has been 
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.that some, of the Dissenting Ministers'", who were 
ejected from the rectories, and* vicarages of - England'«t>the 
liAsfeoration, were appointed ministe'rsto the English Factories 
at various places on the continent, in the East Indies, and ih 
the plantations of America. There had been a few of this 
kind at Fort St. 'George^ and one at the subordinate factories 
the Bay but they had kept from politics and religious 


xn 

differences, and as a 'rule had used the Prayer Book ; so that 
there was little decided objection to them. At Suratt it seems 
to have been different. 

At the time Streyneham Master was appointed Governor of 
Fort St. George, Josiah Child was exercising a preponderating 
influence in the Council of ,the East India Company. It was 
inevitable that two such masterful men should at some time 
or another, sooner or later, -come into conflict. There was a 
skirmish over the expenditure of the local Charity Fund. The 
Directors wrote op the 12th .December 1677 :— 

‘As to money raised by you for charity by way of fines 
or’’otherwise we would have an" account kept thereof and 
yearly .sent us; and if there ba any poor there that have been 
in our service, and through age or otherwise rendered in¬ 
capable of getting a livelihood, or the widdows or children of 
such, let them be relieved therewith.’ 

A.year later the Governor'and Council of Fort St. George 
replied to this paragraph 'that they would rather manage their 
charities in their own way. 

On the 3rd December 1679 the Company replied as 
fallows :— 

‘In.your next ..par'agraph you say that if money he given 
for charitable uses; the givers desire to dispose thereof, and 
argue a little odly (to give it the modestest expression we 
can) that you are in a tfay of raising fines, and that you will 
distributer it to the; most necessitous etc., which we hope you 
will, arid are content you should.’ 

' As time went on relations became more and more 
strained. Master was certainly the nominee and the servant 
of. t&e Company; bxft- he was also the Ruler over many 
thousands, and- peilised the,, importance and the dignity of his 
* 1 Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy , page 309 (ed. 1862). 
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r-ation. Besides being a capable Governor, he was a large- 
hearted and large-minded man, and was able to settle some 


important points of domestic policy which had been shirked 
by his predecessors. He understood the Oriental character, 
and how to deal with it. He was not afraid of the responsi¬ 
bility of acting when the right time came. And he was one 
of those men, born to command, whom others naturally and 
without question obey. From the time that the Fort was 
built and garrisoned the English merchants there had had 
before them the Roman Catholic question. Rightly or 
wrongly the existence of Roman Catholics was by English 
people esteemed to be a political danger to the State. They 
were looked upon, not as persons exercising their religion 
according to the dictates of their conscience in their own way, 
but as persons banded together for the subversion of political 
and religious liberty. The Directors always wrote of them as 
if this notion were uppermost in their minds ; and it may be 
added that the Roman Catholics had no one but themselves 
to thank for this very general opinion. For many years the 
English minority at Fort St. George had felt the difficulty of 
enforcing any regulation against them; for the Roman 
Catholics formed the bulk of the military force at their 
disposal; and this force, it was felt, could not safely be 
weakened. No Agent or President before Master had cared 
to run the risk. 

In the year 1678 it was patent to all the inhabitants that 
there were more Roman Catholic priests in the settlement 
than were required by the number of Portuguese settlers; 
and that the newcomers were not French Capuchins such as 
the Company had allowed from the time the Fort was bpilt, 
but were of the Portuguese nation, owing allegiance to the 
Bishop of St. Thoma and to the Archbishop of Goa. At this 
early period political considerations made it wise and ex¬ 
pedient to exclude Portuguese influence from the Fort, and. to 
employ French religious teachers for the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants; just as seventy years later similar considerations 
made an exactly opposite policy necessary. The Council 
considered the danger of the increase and resolved 1 :— 

* Consultations, 4 April 1678. 
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That in regard the town is very much pestered with 
Portuguese Popish priests more than in former times, it 
having always been the care of the first Agents in this place 
not to suffer those sorts of priests to intermeddle, or to admit 
them to have anything to do in this town, but wholly left the 
government of the Roman Church to the two French Capuchin 
'friars Ephraim and Zenon,—(for whom the Church was first 
licensed to be built),—men that have ever behaved them¬ 
selves with all due respect to the government of the place and 
the English interest; it is therefore thought fit that con¬ 
venient opportunity be taken by degrees, as they shall give 
occasion through ill behaviour, to remove some of the Por¬ 
tuguese priests out of the town, that there may not remain 
more than is necessary to content the inhabitants of that 
nation and religion, and not such a number as will be a 
•charge and burden to them, and breed disturbance in the 
town.’ 

In the year 1680 a case of intermarriage occurred, the 
like of which had not occurred before. One of the English 
free merchants named Brewster married a Roman Catholic 
Portuguese woman, the widow of an Englishman named 
Barrick; and the marriage was solemnised by one of the 
Portuguese priests. The fact of the marriage was soon known, 
and was at once taken into consideration by the Council. 1 
It was reported that the Portuguese priest had fled the juris¬ 
diction of the Council to avoid punishment 4 which shall be 
inflicted if he comes back.’ The question was whether it con¬ 
sisted with our religion and interest to admit of such marriages; 
and it was resolved :— 

‘ l. That it is not against the law of Godin Holy Scripture, 
nor the laws of England, and hath frequently been practised 
in England for Protestants to marry Roman Catholics. 

4 2. That the Roman Catholics of this place, being the 
offspring of foreign nations, chiefly Portuguese, and born out 
of England, and not liable to the laws of England provided 
.against Roman Catholics, they always owning themselves 
vassals to the King of Portugal. 

4 8. That it is our interest to allow of marriages with them, 
especially our men with their women, to prevent sin; and in 
regard there is not English women enough for the men, and 
the common soldiers cannot maintain English women and 
1 Consultations, 22 March 1680, 
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ren with their pay as well as they can the women of the 
country, who are not so expensive and not less modest than 
our ordinary or common people are; and in the matter of 
marriages we have already gained by them many hopeful 
children brought up in the Protestant religion. 

* And it is also further to be remembered that these Roman 
Catholics of the Portuguese nation were invited hither upon 
our first settlement; ground was given them to build upon; 
a Church and French priests were allowed to encourage them 
to come in and inhabit here; and they have been loyal and 
serviceable in the defence of the place in time of war, and are 
a great security to us on that account. Moreover our greatest 
income arises from the customs upon their commerce.’ 

With these resolutions the matter rested for three days. 

The Company had more than once expressed a wish that the 
children of the English soldiers by their Portuguese wives 
should be brought up in what they called the Protestant 
religion. It was one thing to make regulations of that kind 
for the civil and military servants of the Company; but it 
was another thing to make them for the free merchants of 
the settlement. The matter required consideration. There 
can be no doubt that the opinions of the free merchants were 
consulted during the three days before the final resolution 
was arrived at; and that it was found that the projected 
resolution was in accordance with the general sentiment. On 
the third day 1 the two Chaplains, Portman and Elliott, were 
sent for by the Council; and after some discussion it was 
resolved and ordered :— 

‘ That upon the marriage of a Protestant with a Roman 
Catholic, both the parties to be married shall solemnly 
promise before one of the Chaplains of the place, by them¬ 
selves or some for them, before the banns shall be published, 
and also in the chapel or Church by themselves in person, 
upon the day of marriage and before the parties shall be 
married, that all the children by them begotten and borne 
shall be brought up in the Protestant religion; and herein 
due care shall always be taken by the overseers of the orphans 
and the poor.’ 2 

1 Consultations, 2o March 1680. 

2 This resolution was passed about six months before the institution of 
Churchwardens. 
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• matter of ecclesiastical importance carried oat by 
Streynsham Master was the re-issue of the Company’s 1667 
rules of conduct for all the European inhabitants of their 
factories. He put the rules in force in the various subordinate 
factories on the Coast and in the Bay during his tour of 
1676, and enforced them on his second tour of 1679. They 
were to be read out twice a year in Church or Chapel. He 
also promulgated definite rules for the military establishment, 
which were to be read out at the head of the garrison once 
a month. 1 

But the most important of all his acts, with which we are 
concerned at present, was the building of St. Mary’s Church 
within the walls of the Fort. Here, again, as far as one can 
judge from the records, Streynsham Master and his Council— 
consisting of Joseph Hynmers, John Bridger, Timothy Wilkes, 
and John Nicks—proceeded on their own initiative, and 
decided on the building of it, the plan of it, and arranged in 
the Settlement for the cost of it, without consulting the Com¬ 
pany or asking their assistance. It was this spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, shown on so many occasions, that was such an 
offence to the Directors in London, and especially to Josiah 
Child the masterful Governor of the Company. Streynsham 
Master did not disobey orders; he acted without them; and 
when he wrote his official letters, he wrote more as an equal 
than as a subordinate. Child resented this ; he looked upon 
it as presumption; he pictured Master to himself as puffed 
up with pride; and when he wrote to his successor he 
referred to Streynsham Master as too big for his position. 
By the end of 1680 Child had decided, and the Directors had 
agreed with him—for he led the Directors just as Master led 
his Councils—that a change of Agents was necessary; he 
accused him of pursuing private trade; and so on 3rd July 
1681 he was superseded by Mr. William Gyfford. 

The year before his supersession he completed the Church, 
and it remains a lasting monument of his administration. 
The work of excavating was begun on Lady Day 1678. 
When the Church was finished it was consecrated to God’s 
service, and named the Church of St. Mary in honour of the 
1 Madras in the Olden Time , Appendix, No. iv. 
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Blessed Virgin on whose Annunciation Day the work had 
been commenced. There is nothing in the records to show 
who the designer was ; but it is possible to give more than a 
shrewd guess; for Edward Fowle, the Master Gunner, was 
present in the Port at the time, building the northern curtain 
of the Fort; and it is known how capable a builder and 
designer he was, and how he was afterwards chosen for this 
reason to design and build the Fort at Beneoolen. 1 Most 
probably the credit of designing and building the Church 
belongs to him; and as it is both well proportioned and 
strongly built the credit is considerable. The building con¬ 
sisted of a nave and two aisles; the nave extended about 
12 feet further eastward than the aisles, the extension 
forming the sanctuary. West of the nave was the tower and 
spire. The outside walls of the aisles are 4 feet thick; the 
inner walls separating the nave from the aisles are 8 feet 
thick ; over the nave and aisles are built three semicircular 
masses of brickwork, 2 feet thick, forming bomb-proof roofs of 
solid masonry. The builders had to think of possible con¬ 
tingencies such as cyclones and sieges, and built accordingly. 

No wood was used except for the doors and windows. Some 
slight additions were made during the 19th century; a vestry 
was built at the east end of each of the aisles, with flat 
masonry roofs supported by wooden beams ; and the sanctuary 
was extended about 12 feet eastward for the formation of a 
choir; otherwise the building remains as it originally was, 
and is a monument of good workmanship. The inside length 
of the nave was originally 86 feet, and the inside breadth 
was 56 feet. At the west end of the nave was a spacious 
gallery, resting on carved teakwood pillars, and protected by 
a carved teakwood balustrade of curious and excellent work¬ 
manship. The gallery was presumably intended for the 
organ and the musicians; but it was not till 1687 that an 
organ was procured. The period when it was built was the 
period of the square box pew. By the time the ground space . 
had been divided between the officials of the Company, the free 
merchants of importance, the officers of the garrison and the 
officers of the ships in harbour, there was not much left for 


1 History of Fort St. George , p. 49. 
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^_soldiers and the general inhabitants of the Fort. It is 

impossible to say how many persons the Church, under the 
old circumstances, was capable of seating. Under the modern 
conditions of open parallel sittings, the building can accom¬ 
modate about 500 persons. 1 

In 1679 application was made to the Lord Bishop of 
London for the consecration of the Church. There is no 
record of this in the Consultation Books, nor in the letters 
home from Fort St. George to the Company, nor in the 
despatches from the Company to the Council. The inference 
is that application was made direct to the Bishop ; and if this 
inference is correct, it was a highly characteristic action on 
the part of Mr. Streynsham Master. The application placed 
the Bishop of London in a difficulty. All the world outside 
England was for ecclesiastical purposes in his Diocese ; Fort 
St. George was in a distant corner of thpt outside world ; and 
so his jurisdiction extended to Fort St. George. But who 
was Bichard Portman? It was easily discoverable that he 
was a Master of Arts of Oxford University, and that he was a 
rightly ordained Priest; but he was not licensed to officiate 
in the Diocese of London; and consequently was not of 
standing to perform any ecclesiastical function in the Diocese. 
First of all, then, he must be given authority to act; he must 
be licensed; and this involved the subscription of three oaths 
which all licensed priests have to take before their licence 
is delivered to them. Accordingly the Bishop of London 
issued a Commission to Streynsham Master to administer the 
oaths to the Chaplain. He then issued a Commission to 
Richard Portman to consecrate the Church, and licensed him 
to officiate in it. The instrument of consecration was then 
prepared; and all the papers, accompanied by minute in¬ 
structions how to proceed at every step, were forwarded to 
Streynsham Master. The documents arrived in the month of 
October 1680 with the ships of that season. On the 28th of 
the same month—St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day—the 
English inhabitants of the settlement assembled in the 
Church ; the Governor and the Members of Council proceeded 

1 At the Queen’s Jubilee service in 1897 seats were found for 525 adult 
persons, of whom about 450 were officers and men of the garrison. 
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.... er in state with their official roundels carried over them r 
Richard Portman took the oaths, received' his commission to 
consecrate and his licence to officiate, and consecrated 4 the 
Church. The Bishop of London’s commission, to Mr. 
Streynsham Master cannot be found; the other .documents 
were as follows 


: A. 1 


Instructions for speeding the Commission. 

‘1. The oaths of allegiance and supremacy are to., be 
administered to Mr. Portman who must' take them kneeling, 
laying his hand upon the Holy Evangel. 

‘ 2. He must subscribe the three articles (first writing the 
day of the month and the year of his. subscription) in these 
words, viz. 

‘ Ego Richardus Portman, Clericus, jaip admittendus ad 
inserviendum curam. animarum apud Madraspatam hr partibus 
Indias Orientalis, tribus his suprascriptis Articulis et singulis 
in eisdem contentis, lubens et ex animo subscribo.' 


1 To this he must subscribe his name. 


/ 

* 8. He must subscribe the declaration (having, first written 
the day of the month and the year over his subscription) in 
these words, viz. 

< Renuntiavi pacto sive fcederi solemni 2 juxta statutum in 
ea parte editum. 


1 And to this also he must subscribe his name. 


‘ 4. This done his license must be given to him ; and the 
Commissioner must certify all this to the Bishop, which he 
may do by inserting the day of the mopth and the year in 
the blank I 3 left in the form of the certificate herewith also- 
sent, and subscribing his name, and setting his seal thereto.’ 


1 B. 4 The Three Articles , 


‘1. That the King’s Majestie under Qod-hath and ought 
to have the Sovereignty, and Rule over all manner, of Persons 
borne within His Realms) Dominions and Countrys, of what 


St. Mary's Church Records . 

The Solemn League and Covenant*. 

The "Vicar General and Official Principal.. 
St. Mary's Church Records- 
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'State, either Ecclesiasticall or Temporal, soever they bee; 
and that noe forrain Power, Prelate, State or Potentate hath 
or ought to have any Power, Superiority, Pre-eminence or 
Authority, Ecclesiastical or Spirituall, within His Majestie’s 
said Realms, Dominions and Countrys. 

‘ 2. That the Book of Common Prayer and of ordeyning 
Bishops Priests and Deacons, conteyneth in it nothing con¬ 
trary to the word of God, and that the same may lawfully be 
used, and that he himselfe will use the forme prescribed in 
the said Booke in Public Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and none other. 

‘ 3. That he alloweth the Booke of Articles of Religion 
agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops of both Pro¬ 
vinces and the whole Clergy in ye Convocation holden at 
London in the year of our Lord God 1562, and sett forth by 
lawfull authority, And that he acknowledgeth all and every 
the articles therein conteined, being in number 39, besides 
the ratification, to be agreable to the word of God. 

‘ Vicesimo Octavo die Octobris Anno Dom. Milesimo 
Sexcentesimo Octogesimo, Ego Richardus Portman, 

Clericus, etc. as in A. 


(Signed) ‘ Richard Portman.’ 


C. 1 Certificate of Streynsham Master, 


* ReVerendo in Christo patri et domino Domino Henrico, 
permissione divina London ’ Episcopo, vestrove Vicario in 
spiritualibus Generali et Officiali principali legitime constituto 
eju8ve Surrogate aut alii judici in hac parte competenti 
cuicunque, vester humilis et devotus Streynshamus Master, 
Armiger, Agens pro Honorabili Societate sive Communitate 
Mercatorum Londinensium, apud Indos Orientales missus, et 
Gubernator Castri Sancti Georgii, Commissarius vester in 
hac parte, legitime authorizatus, omnimodam reverentiam et 
obedientiam tanto Reverendo patri debitas et condignas 
Literas vestras Commissionales (praesentibus annexas) nuper 
cum ea (qua decuit) Reverentia humiliter recepimus exe- 
quend. 2 :— 

‘ Cujus vigore pariter et authoritate Richardo Portman, 
Clerico (vicesimo octavo die mensis Octobris Anno Domini 
Millesimo Sexcentesimo Octogesimo coram nobis personaliter 
comparen’ 3 ) Juramenta Allegiantite et Supremitatis Regite 

1 From the Registry of the Bishop of London. 


2 ‘ Exsequendas.' 


3 Equivalent to 4 apparenti.* 
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etatis detulimus, Idemque Richardus Portman eodom die 
in prfesentia nostra tribus artieulis, dictis Literis vestris 
Commissionalibus annexis, manu sua propria subscripsit, ac 
pacto sive federi solemni renuntiavifc; 1 et sic Literaa vesfcras 
Commissionales quantum in Nobis et diligenter executi fuimus. 
In cujus rei Testimonium manum et sigillum nostrum ad 
arma prsesentibus apposuimus. Dat. vicesimo Octavo die 
mensis Decembris Anno Domini Millesimo Sexcentesimo 
Octogesimo. 

(Signed) ‘ Streynsham Master.’ 


After taking the oaths and making the required declara¬ 
tion Richard Portman received his licence to officiate in the 
Church, which by Canon 86 was indispensably necessary. In 
the same document he was commissioned to consecrate the 
Church. The Commission and licence ran as follows :— 


D. 2 Commissio ad consecrandam Ecclesiam apud 
Madraspatam in Indiis Orientalibus. 


‘ Henricus, permissions divina London’ Episcopus, Dilecto 
nobis in Christo Richardo Portman de Madraspatam in parti- 
bus India Orientalis, clerico, Salutem et Gratiam : Cum nos 
ex fide digna relatione recepimus Mercatores sive Pactores 
Anglicanos ad Honorabilem Societatem sive Communitatem 
Mercatorum Indiae Orientalis spectan’ et pertinen’ et apud 
Madraspatam prsedict’ et in locis ibidem circumvieinis sive 
circumjacentibus commorantes, pia et religiosa _ devotione 
ductos quo melius Deo inserviant, Ecclesiam in Dei Honorem 
et in usum eorum religiosum Bumptibus suis propriis noviter 
erigi, aodificari, et construi fecisse. 

‘ Tibi,—de cujus fidelitate, morum integritate, Literarum 
scientia, sana Doctrina et Diligentia plurimum confidimus,— 
committimus et mandamus quatenus Tu, vice loco et nomine 
nostris, dictam Ecclesiam omniaque et singula utensilia et 
necessaria ad eandem spectan’ necnon cemeterium (si quod 


* The Solemn League and Covenant pledged subscribers to this among dfcher 
things :—‘ That we shall in like manner without respect of persons endeavour 


the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy,—that is, Church government by Arch¬ 
bishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and Commissaries, Leans, Deans and 
Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that 
hierarch,—superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be 
found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness,’ etc. 

2 From the Registry of the Bishop of London. 
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„„ omni usu communi et profano separes ; et soli divino 
cultui, et divinorum celebrationem quantum interest, et de jure 
possis, addicas. 

‘[Tibi committimus et mandamus] officiumque curati in 
Ecclesia prtedicta in precibus communibus aliisque ministeriis 
Ecclesiasticis ad officium presbyteri pertinen’ juxta formam 
descriptam in Libro publicarum precum authoritate parliamen’ 
hujus incliti Eegni Anglise in ea parte edit’ et stabilit’ et 
canones et constitutiones in ea parte legitime stabilit’ et 
publicat’ et non aliter neque alio modo. 

« Tibi etiam— 1 praestito primitus per Te (vigore Commis- 
sionis geren’ dat’ cum prsesentibus a nobis in ea parte 
decret’) 1 juramento de Agnoscendo Regiam supremam potes- 
tatem in causis Ecclesiasticis et Temporalibus ac de Renun- 
ciando Refutando et Recusando omni et omnimodae jurisdic- 
tioni potestati Authoritati et Superioritati foraneis juxta vim 
formam et effectum Statuti Parliamenti dicti Regni Angliae 
edit’ et provis’ 2 —subscriptisque per Te tribus illis articulis 
descriptis in tricessimo sexto capitulo Libri Constitutionum 
sive canonum Ecclesiasticorum anno Domini Millesimo Sex- 
centesimo Quarto Regia Authoritate edit’ et promulgat’ 3 — 
necnon renunciato per Te pacto sive feeders Solemni juxta 
statu turn in ea parte editum—Licentiate et Facultatem 
nostras concedimus et impertimur. 

‘In cujus rei Testimonium sigillum nostrum Episcopate 
prsesentibus apponi fecimus. Datum in domo sive palatio 
nostro Londinen’ vicessimo die mensis Decembris Anno Dom’ 
Millimo Sexcentesimo Septuagesimo Nono, et Nostrse transla- 
tionis Anno Quinto.’ 


The service of dedication and consecration was then pro¬ 
ceeded with. Streynsham Master in his own name and in 
the name of the principal people in the place—including the 
Chaplains, the Company’s officials and the free merchants— 
presented a petition to Mr. Richard Portman as the Commis¬ 
sary of the Bishop of London, in which they dedicated the 
Church—asking him to accept ‘ this our freewill offering ’— 
and pray^rf him to consecrate it, i.e. to set it apart from all 
profane and common use. 


1 * By virtue of a Commission of the same date (gerentis datum) as these 
presents granted (decret©) by us for that purpose.’ 

-- ’ ’ 1 A *' * 3 ‘ Editi et promulgati (Libri).* 


‘Editi et provisi (Statuti).* 
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‘E. 1 The Petition. 



;l 


‘ Sir, Wee are come hither to the dedication of this 
Building for a Church, and I am ordered in the name of the 
Right Worshipfull Streynsham Master, Esquire, Agent and 
Governor of this Town and Garrison, and in the name of the 
other gentlemen here underwritten, and all the other contri¬ 
butors, whether present or absent, to represent unto you, 
That whereas this fort Saint George and Town of Madras- 
patam, alias Chinnapatnam, upon the Coast of Chormandell 
in the East Indies hath been near forty years under the 
Government of the English Nation, and Wee have hitherto ' 
had no Church for the public worship of God, Wee have now 
erected one at our own cost and charge with an intent and 
purpose that it may be dedicated 2 to the publick worship of 
Allmighty God, and that His Holy and Blessed name might 
there he honoured and called upon by all Christian Protestant 
people that are at present in or shall come hereafter unto this 
place, I therefore, in the name of the said Streynsham Master, 
Esquire, and in the names of all the other contributors, 
whether present or absent, doe promise hereafter to refuse 
and renounce to put this Church or any part of it to any 
profane or common use whatsoever, and desire it may be 
dedicated wholly and only to Religious uses for the Glory 
of God and the salvation of our souls, in which respect we doe 
humbly beseech God to accept this our sincere intent and 
purpose, and doe unanimously desire you as God’s Minister 
and by virtue of that power which you have now upon this 
occasion received from the Right Reverend Father in God 
Henry Lord Bishop of London, to accept this our free will 
offering, and to decree this Church to be severed from all 
common and profane uses and so to sever it, as also by the 
Word of God and prayer and other spirituall and religious 
duties to dedicate it to the sacred name of God and to His 
Service and Worship only; promising that Wee will ever 
hold it as an holy place, even as God’s house, and use it 
accordingly, and that Wee and our successors in this plage 
will from time to time and ever hereafter as need shall be, so 
far as in us lies, see it conveniently repaired and decently 
furnished in such sort as a Church ought to be. And Wee 
doe further promise for ourselves and Our successors in this 
place to use our utmost endeavours to procure alwayes from 


1 From the Registry of the Bishop of London. 

2 Devoted, given up to. 
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^TTfapae to time a sufficient Clerk or Clerks, being in the Order of 
Priesthood, licensed and authorized according to the Lawes of 
England, to the end that be or they may take upon them the 
cure of the said Church, and duely say Divine Service in the 
same att time appointed, and perform® all other such offices 
and Dutyes as by the Cannons of our Church and the Lawes of 
the Kingdome of England every Minister is bound to doe, 
provided notwithstanding that for the future noe corps may 
be interred within the said Church or in the Churchyard 
adjoining thereunto. 


‘ Streynsham Master. 

• John Bridger. 

‘ Timothy Wilkes. 
‘Richard Portman. 
‘Richard Elliot. 

‘ Jno. Nicks. 

‘Elihu Yale. 

'• Vincent Sayon. 

* James Bett.’ 


‘Ralph Ord. 
‘John Wilcox. 


‘ Richard Browne. 
‘James Wheeler. 

* Timothy Harris. 
‘William Jearsey. 
‘ John Davies. 


‘Thomas Lucas.’ 


Of the above persons William Jearsey and Thomas Lucas 
were free merchants , 1 James Bett was the Commandant of the 
garrison, and the rest were merchants of various grades in the 
service of the Company. 

The expression ‘ which you have now upon this occasion 
received from ’ etc. seems to show that the administration of 
the oaths, the delivery of the Licence and Commission to con¬ 
secrate, and the presentation of the Petition took place in the 
Church on the occasion—probably the morning—when the 
people were gathered together for the Consecration service. 

The following is a copy of the decree or instrument of 
Consecration. 

‘F . 2 Consecratio Ecclesia apud Madraspatam in Indus 

Orientalibus. 

‘ In Nomine Domini, Amen. Cum egregius vir Streyns- 
hamus Master, Armiger, Agens pro honorabili Societate sive 
Communitate Mercator am Londinensium apud Indos Orien- 
tales, et Gubernator huius Castri Sancti Georgii Oppidique 
Madraspatam, et multi alii Mercatores sive Factores Anglicani 


1 Madras in the Olden Time , Appendix vii. 

2 From the Begistry of the Bishop of London. 
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mdem Communitatem pertinentes, et apud Madraspatam 
prsedictam et in locis adjacentibus Commorantes, pia et 
religiosa devotione ducti, quo melius Deo inserviant, Ecclesiam 
in Dei honorem et in usum eorum (continentem inter muros 
ejusdem in Longitudine ab Oriente ad Occidentem Octoginta 
et sex pedes aut circiter, in Latitudine vero ab Aquilone ad 
Austrum quinquaginta et sex pedes) sumptibus suis propriis 
jam aedificaverint; eandemque Ecclesiam Ebenis vacerris ‘ a 
Cancello distinxerint; sacra mensa deeenter instructs Baptis- 
terio, pulpito, sedibus convenientibus imo, elegantissimis 
aliisque neeessariis ad Divinum Cultum sufficienter et 
decenter ornaverint; mihique una voce supplicaverint ut 
dictam Ecclesiam ab usibus prophanis et communibus 
separarem, et in usus sacros et Divinos addicerem, secundum 
Facultatem a Reverendo in Christo patre Domino Henrico 
permissions Divina Londinen’ Episcopo, in vice Loco et 
nomine suo, mihi datam; Ego Richardus Portman, presbyter, 
et Sacellanus pro Honorabili Societate praedicta, nuper ex 
Aula Sanctae Mariae apud Oxonienses Artium Magister, ad 
pium et religiosum eorum Desiderium, eandem Ecclesiam ab 
omni communi et profano usu in perpetuum separo ; et soli 
Divino Cultui ac Divinorum celebrationi in perpetuum Addico, 
Dico, Dedicoque; vizt. precum publicarum Religiose recitan- 
darum, verbique Dei sincere proponendi et praedicandi, 
Sacramentorum Eucharistise et Baptismatis in eadem minis- 
trandorum, Matrimonii Solemnizandi, et sic de caeteris quae in 
aliis Ecclesiis licite fieri possunt et solent; excepto quod 
Mortui non sunt hie sepeliendi; ac insuper praedictam 
Ecclesiam nunc et in futurum Addicimus et Dedicamus per 
nomen Sanctae Mariae ; et sic Dedicatam fuisse et esse et in 
futuris perpetuis temporibus remanere debere palam et publice 
pronuncio, Decerno et declaro; et per Nomen Sanctae Mariae 
No min e et appello, et sic perpetuis futuris temporibus nomi- 
nandam et appellandam fore Decerno.’ 


At the conclusion of the solemn service salutes were fired 
in honour of the occasion by the garrison infantry as well as 
by the garrison gunners. A Council meeting was subsequently 
held, and the event of the morning was recorded in the 
Council’s Consultation Book. It runs as follows:— 


‘Thursday, 28th October 1680. The new Church was 
dedicated by virtue of commissions directed to the Govern- 


1 4 By means of ebony rails.’ 
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;, and to Mr. Richard Portman the Minister, from his 
Lordship the Bishop of London, The solemnity was per¬ 
formed in very good order, and concluded with vollies of 
small shot fired by the whole garrison drawn out, and the 
cannon round the Port. The Church named St. Mary’s as at 
first intended, and from this time forward all public service 
to be there performed. 

* It is observable that at the dedication of a new Church 
by the French Padres and Portuguese in 1675, Sir William 
Langhorne, then Agent, had fired guns from the Fort; and 
yet at this time neither Padre nor Portuguese appeared at 
the dedication of our Church, nor so much as gave the 
Governor a visit afterwards to wish him joy of it.’ 

It is to be observed that the word made use of in the 
Council Minute Book with respect to the ceremony which 
had just taken place is ‘ dedication.’ The building was cer¬ 
tainly dedicated: that is, given up by its builders and 
owners for sacred purposes, so that they had no longer any 
private property in it, nor private rights connected with it, 
even though they had expended their own money over the 
building of it. But more than this was done. The building 
was also consecrated, solemnly set apart from all common 
and secular use, by the authority and by the act of the 
Bishop of London. ‘ Qui facit per aliumt facit per se.’ It 
must not be thought that the consecration of St. Mary’s was 
not a real consecration because it was not performed by a 
Bishop in person. Consecration is the function of a Priest. 
As a rule he receives authority to consecrate the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper only. But he might receive authority to 
consecrate other things also. In this case Richard Portman 
received authority to consecrate St. Mary’s Church. 

The building of the Church at Fort St. George fired the 
Company’s servants at Bombay to emulate the good example ; 
and they set about the work. The Company were not un¬ 
willing to help; indeed they exercised their influence in 
favour of the scheme by helping the local authorities to 
collect money for the purpose. This resolution was one of 
the results of their goodwill 1 :— 


1 Court Minutes, 28 Ja.n. 1684-5. 
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- ' Resolved that such gentlewomen as shall be permitted to 

go for India be obliged to pay £10 apeece on the day of their 
respective marriages towards the finishing of the Church now 
building at Bombay.’ 

Twenty years later Benjamin Adams, the Bengal Chaplain, 
set on foot a scheme for building a Church at Calcutta, at 
that time raised to the dignity of a Presidency. Through 
the efforts of Dean Prideaux and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Company, which had a monopoly of trade to the 
East Indies and profited so much from it, was forced by its 
charter of 1698 to do more than it had hitherto done for its 
Christian and heathen subordinates and subjects. And so it 
is not surprising to find that the Company gave more assist¬ 
ance in the building of the Church at Calcutta than they 
had previously given 1 for similar purposes. They gave the 
site, they gave Rs. 2000; and they gave a bell. Until 
the end of the 18th century St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, 
was the only Church in India which was built without the 
Company’s assistance. 

The Church at Bombay was not built in the year 1684-5 
when the Company passed the above resolution. There were 
local quarrels, and the matter was delayed. Hamilton says 2 
that £5000 was collected for the purpose; * but Sir John 
Child, having been sent over as Governor, converted the 
money to his own use, and nothing more was ever heard of 
it.’ Hamilton was an interloper; he tells so many stories of 
the Company’s servants which are known not to be true, that 
it is highly probable that this story is not true. Anyhow 
the Church at Bombay was not built till twenty years later. 

There were many Roman Catholic Churches in different 
parts of India before St. Mary’s was built; and although 
Yalentyn does not give the date of the foundation of the 
Dutch Churches in his history, there can be little doubt that 
the Dutch had Churches at their more important settlements 
before the year 1680. St. Mary’s may, however, boast of 
being the first building connected with the National Church 
of England in the country. 


1 Hyde’s Parochial Aimals of Bengal , pp. 51-9. 

2 Moore’s Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. p. 609. 
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CHAPTER V 


FBOM THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH TO THE END OF 
THE CENTURY 

Notwithstanding the prosperity and popularity of his reign 
Streynsham Master, who was quite misunderstood at home, 
was superseded in 1681. Before giving over charge to his 
successor he brought to the notice of the Company the good 
and faithful service of one of their servants at Metchlepatam, 
lately deceased. The result was that the Company voted the 
cost of a handsome monument to his memory, recording his 
virtues. It was the first of a long series of similar tributes, 
some of which adorn St. Paul’s Cathedral London, some the 
walls of Westminster Abbey, and some the Churches of their 
settlements in the East. The record of faithful service is as 
follows':— 

-' ‘ Mr. Maurice Wynn of Metchlepatam being dead, so that 

we cannot reward his fidelity 'to himself, we are willing to be 
at some charge to preserve the memory of his merit, and our 
own gratitude-; and do therefore order you to cause a consider¬ 
able tomb fro fie erected over his body. On the building and 
graving whereof you may disburse to the value of 200 pagodas, 
and cause the following epitaph to be engraven upon it in 
. large capital letters in four languages, viz. English, Portuguese, 
' Persian an<l Grentue : — 

* “<The Honourable East India Company of England for a 
"- r • perpetual remembrance of the'fidelity and'care of their good 
servant Maurice Wynn, deceased, in preventing English 
Interlopers at Metchlepatam, 'have caused this monument 
to be erectefi under which his body.lies interred; he died 
Chief of this Factory the -day of —»— Anno Domini 


1680 .” ’ 


1 Despatch, 10 March 1681-2. 
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»n the recommendation of Master the Bay Agency was 
made independent of Fort St. George. In the year 1679 he 
made a tour of inspection of the subordinate Factories. He 
was accompanied by the newly arrived Chaplain, Richard 
Elliot. The joint influence of the Governor and Chaplain 
effected some changes for good in the every day life of the 
Hugli Factors. The Company’s Rules ‘ for the Christian 
and sober Comportment of all our Factors and Servants,’ 
dated 1667, were put in force; and the fines for the breaches 
of the various Rules were ordered to be sent annually to Fort 
St. George, to be credited to the Charity Fund for the relief of 
the Poor. Master submitted his report to the Directors on 
the condition of the subordinate Factories in 1681, just before 
his supersession ; and the Directors acted upon his suggestions. 
Hedges became the first independent Agent of the Bay. And 
the fines under the Company’s Rules were applied to the relief 
of the local poor instead of being sent to Fort St. George. 

Streynsham Master returned home in 1682, a year after 
Richard Portman. At the end of 1682 one of the Bay 
Chaplains, Mr. Lesley, was recalled by the Directors, having 
been evil reported of for intemperance and gaming. 1 It is not 
very easy to estimate the value of these reports, when some 
are known to have been false. Anyhow at the beginning 
of 1688 there were only two Chaplains on the Coast and Bay ; 
Richard Elliot at Fort St. George and John Evans at Hugli; 
and no other appointments were made till 1691. 

The Reverend H. B. Hyde has given an exhaustive life of 
John Evans in the ‘ Parochial Annals of Bengal ’; and he 
defends his character against the aspersions that were freely 
cast upon it by some of his contemporaries. Evans went to 
Hugli in 1678 and remained there till December 1686, when 
the Factory was destroyed by the troops of the Nawab of- 
Bengal. He accompanied Job Charnock, the Agent, and the 
remnant of the settlement in their flight to Chutternuttee''; 
thence to the malarious swamp at Hidgelee; and thence to 
Balasore, where the survivors-—consisting of 28 souls—were 
rescued by a Company’s ship, and taken to Fort St. George. 
In this perilous retreat he was accompanied by his wife; but 

1 Despatch to Hugly, 26 May 1682. 
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is probable she did not survive it. He arrived at Fort St. 
G-eorge in March 1689 and remained there for four years. 
He assisted the Chaplain in his work until August 1692 when 
the Company dispensed with his services. He remained at 
the Fort in a private capacity till June 1693, when, against 
the- orders of the Fort St. George Council,’ he returned to 
Cbutternuttee. In the following February he returned to 
, England. 

He suffered personally in the service of the Company; but 
the Company showed him no consideration for what he had 
gone through in their service. He was guilty of private 
trading to Europe ; which was in the eyes of Josiah Child and 
the majority of the other Directors an unpardonable offence. 

There was nothing dishonourable nor dishonest in what he 
did; which can be seen by the fact that he did not lose the 
respect of the merchants among whom he ministered s ; they 
allowed him to join in their ventures in country goods from 
port to port, and in their exports to England of goods not 
required by the Company. He lent his money to the venturers 
.or joined in their venture just as one might lend money to a 
Bailway Company or buy its shares; and he took the same 
risk as they did from the King’s enemies, pirates, fire, ship¬ 
wreck etc. If he was successful, it was for the reason that 
though some men are not fortunate in their ventures, some 
are. It is too late in the day to try and get up indignation 
against John Evans because of his trading ventures. 3 He was 
denounced by the Company and dismissed, like many other 
honourable men at the period; but there was nothing morally 
wrong in his action. Some of the Directors protested against 
,the harsh treatment dealt out to some of their best servants 
On this account; and joined the new Company of venturers 
rather than pursue it. The names of Papillon and Master are 
pre-eminent in this connection. 

There is another subject intimately connected with morals 
which may not be omitted in a history of this kind; more 

1 Fort St. George Consultations, 13 June 1693. 

^ a Fort St. George Consultations, 28 March 1688. 

3 Sir William Hunter, Talboys Wheeler, and Dr. C. E. Wilson are 
unanimous in the adverse character of the judgement they havejormed against 
, him. 
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especially since so many of the early Chaplains seem to have 
suffered from it. From a very early period it pleased the 
Directors to receive favourably reports about their servants in 
responsible positions fi-om those subordinate to them. In the 
middle of the 17th century they are found receiving and 
considering petitions and reports from native merchants and 
subordinates against their own Agents. The knowledge that 
this policy was pursued undermined the confidence between 
employer and employed, and was a distinct injustice to the 
latter. It was not until Sir William Langhorne, an old 
servant of the Company, came upon the Directorate, that the 
Company began to discourage espionage and refuse to listen 
to tales against their servants in the East behind their backs. 

Sir William Hunter has drawn attention 1 to a movement 
in favour of the Evangelisation of India which took place at 
this period. The Honourable Robert Boyle, the philosopher, in 
1677 reopened the question originated by Baxter in 1660, by 
commending to the East India Company (of which he himself 
was a Director) a plan for the propagation of the Gospel in 
the East Indies. He had previously discussed his plan with 
Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, and was able to report that the 
Bishop would undertake to train men in the knowledge of 
Arabic for the work, if the Company would send scholars 
to Oxford to be trained, and would bear the cost of the train¬ 
ing. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, was in close sympathy 
with Boyle and Fell. 

The following letter was found by Hunter among the 
Indian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. It is from 
Bishop Fell of Oxford to Archbishop Sancroft of Canterbury, 
and is dated the 21 June 1681:— 

‘ May it please your Grace, 

‘ I gave you the trouble of a letter by the last post, * 
and should not have been so unfortunate, but that an un¬ 
expected occasion has happened, which may prove of concern¬ 
ment to the public, and which ought to proceed with your 
Grace’s privity and guidance. That your Grace may have a 
perfect knowledge of the affair, I shall present you with 
a narrative of every step that has been made in it. The 


1 Hunter’s India of the Queen , pp. 232 (ed. 1903) and 242 note. 
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y „,, g before I left London, I went to take my leave of 

_,yle, with.whom I had long ago contracted an acquaintance 

when he dwelt in this place (Oxford). 

‘ It so happened that we fell into discourse of the East 
India Company, and I enlarged upon the shame that lay upon 
us, who had so great opportunities by our commerce in the 
East, that we had attempted nothing towards the conversion 
of the Natives, when not only the papists, but even the 
Hollanders had laboured herein. While I was upon this 
argument Dr. Burnet came in and heard the remainder of it. 
The effect of the discourse at that time was, that Mr. Boyle 
immediately assigned £100 which lay in Mr. Robert Clayton’s 
hands, towards the encouragement of such as should learn the 
Malaian language, and fit themselves for the service of God in 
the East. Since then Dr. Burnet having an occasion of 
speaking with Sir Josiah Child, Governor of the East India 
Company, reported to him what had passed at Mr. Boyle s, 
which he seemed affected with. Whereupon Dr. Burnet about 
ten days since wrote to me and gave me notice of what had 
passed, adding that he verily believed that if I would write to 
Sir Josiah Child, he would be induced to do somewhat that 
would be considerable. 

‘ I thought with myself that the loss of a letter was not to 
be put in balance with the possibility of a real advantage, 
especially one to the public ; and accordingly I wrote, and by 
the last post am informed by Dr. Burnet that on Friday last 
a Committee was called and he directed to attend. Where 
being called in he was told that the proposition which I had 
made was unanimously entertained by the Company; that 
they had appointed a sub-committee to form a design, and 
raise a fund, which the Governor hoped would rise to £5000, 
wherewith they would buy actions which would render 10 or 
20 per cent. With these sums they would maintain in the 
University young scholars who should be instructed in the 
principles of religion and the Malaian language. There are 
other particulars concerning the translation of the Gospel and 
Psalms and Catechism and printing them; with grammars, 
vocabularies, and other subsidiary books, of which Dr. Burnet 
Will be able to give your Grace a more distinct account. How 
far this very unexpected affair may proceed, and how it is to 
be managed" and advanced your Grace will best judge. The 
whole thing being undesigned and providential will, I hope, 
not look like meddling and business in the concerns of others. 


(Signed) ‘ Jo. Oxon.’ 
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te Company agreed to take charge of the fund, and 
Jend it under the advice of Sancroft, Fell and Burnet, 
without any gain to themselves. 1 They also subscribed sums 
of money for the maintenance of the young men ; and agreed 
to accept 3 such nominations as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Oxford should agree upon. 
And they bound themselves ‘ during the continuance of the 
present joint stock, and our having an interest or share of 
adventure therein,’ to pay for the education and instruction 
of young scholars in both or either of the Universities in the 
Eastern languages, 'and for such other pious uses of the same 
kind as the Court of Committees shall from time to time 
think fit.’ 3 

It is worthy of record that amongst the original subscribers 
on the Directorate were Sir Josiah Child and Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke; and that by the end of 1682 they had in hand 
enough money to produce £161 per annum. 

So this pious design for the propagating of the Christian 
Religion in the East Indies was set on foot. The projectors 
had in their minds certain definite ideas as to how it could be 
done:— 

1. They had Boyle’s translation of the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles into Malay. 

2. They had Pocock r s translation of Grotius’ Truth of the 
Christian Religion into Arabic. 

8. There was the teaching afforded by the Professorship 
of Arabic, established at Oxford by Archbishop Laud in 1637. 

4. There was Bishop Fell’s offer to superintend the train¬ 
ing of the young men in Arabic. 

5. They had the liberal financial assistance of various 
members of the East India Company. 

The essence of the plan waB to make use of the Company’s 
Chaplains as Missionaries, having previously given them a 
special training for the purpose. The scheme failed fol* 
various reasons. Bishop Fell died in 1686. The Company’s 
Charter lapsed in 1698, and was renewed for only five years. 
It was found out before long that neither Arabic nor Malaian 


Court Minutes, 6 July 1681. "■ Court Minutes, 3 May 1682. 

3 Court Minutes , 3 May 1082. 
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be of any use for the purpose of evangelising India. 
Some of the subscribed funds were expended over printing 
and distributing Boyle’s Malay version of the Gospels in the 
Company’s settlements; but it is believed—and the belief is 
strengthened by a reference to the funds in a letter (hereafter 
printed) from the Chaplain at Poplar to the Directors—that 
the bulk of the money was given back to the subscribers. 

For some time before the Church was built the Company 
had been in the habit of sending out to Fort St. George 
liberal supplies of religious books. Mr. Ralph Ord the School¬ 
master took out a supply with him in 1678. A further liberal 
supply was granted a year later, 1 consisting of a large Bible, 
a large Common Prayer Book, and a Book of Homilies ; these 
were evidently for Church use. There were besides 

100 Bibles. 

200 Prayer Books. 

800 Whole Duty of Man. 

100 Psalters 

100 Testaments 

100 Primmers 


Of the same sort as Mr. Ord carried 
with him.’ 


Later on, when the Directors understood that Portuguese 
books were more required than books in Arabic and Malay, 
liberal gifts of Portuguese books were made; and the Chaplains 
were chosen with a view to their being able to make them¬ 
selves useful in the Settlements among the many who spoke 
Portuguese there. The Missionary idea was not given up; it 
was modified and made practical by a further experience of 
the facts of the case. 

The year 1687 is memorable in the history of St. Mary’s 
Church for the reason that in that year was purchased its first 
organ. Captain Weltden, who commanded the Company’s 
Ship Curtana, brought out a pipe organ with him, and 
offered it to the Council for 70 pagodas, which it is stated was 
below the prime cost. It is not stated in the Records why he 
brought it, nor why he sold it under prime cost; but we read 
in the Consultation Book that on the 2nd June 1687 the 


1 Court Minutes , 15 Aug. 1679. 
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bil accepted hie offer, and ordered the instrument to be 
bought and paid for. No doubt this is the instrument referred 
to by Lockyer ; n his Trade in India. This organ" lasted till 
1718. In that year the Vestry decided to order a new one 
together with an organist from home. There is no reference • 
to this in the Public Consultations, and so it is to be inferred 
that the whole cost was borne by the Vestry and not by the 
Company. There is a record of the instrument and the 
organist being sent out. 1 This must have been the instru¬ 
ment which was carried away by the French to Pondicherry 
before they restored the Fort to the English merchants in 
1749. 

In the year 1687 it was decided to lodge the soldiers inside 
the walls of the town. For over forty years they had been 
accommodated outside the north wall. The Conquest of the 
Deccan and of the more important of the Southern Hindu 
Kingdoms by the Mahommedan ruler of northern India made 
it necessary to strengthen the outer defences of the Fort, and 
to accommodate the soldiers inside the walls in preparation 
for a possible siege. The barrack was built ‘ over against our 
Fort Gate (where formerly were the stables and other old 
buildings which the great storm blew down) ’ that the 
soldiers ‘may be all within our walls to be ready upon 
occasion ’; at each end there was ‘ a prison for soldiers that 
offend ’; and the building was ordered to be * tarrast ’ at the 
top. 2 This new barrack was west of the west wall of the inner 
Fort, south of the Kiver Gate, and along the west wall of the 
outer fort. 

Owing to difficulties with the new Mahommedan conquerors 
some of the subordinate factories on the coast had to be closed; 
the Factors and merchants belonging to them were brought to 
Fort St. George. This made a considerable increase to the 
population. In a time of danger it was necessary that all 
these new comers as well as the soldiers should know the 
names of all the points, streets, gates, batteries and curtains; 
so that there should be no confusion if circumstances obliged 
them to man the walls. The Council therefore placarded the 


1 Court Minutes, 22 Oct. 1718. 

- Consultations, 16 June 1687 (terraced). 
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'Iprfes with the necessary information. 1 The four points of 
the inner fort were to be known as the English point, Scotch, 
French and Irish; but it is not stated in the Consultation 
Book which was which. 

As to the outer works and streets the following plan shows 
how they were named at this period. 


g. Gloucester Street (4 houses), 


h. York Street (14 houses). 

c. The new barrack. 

d. The Hospital in 1692. 
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^.«^The withdrawing several of our factories having brought 
many of the Rt. Hon. Company’s servants hither, for whom 
having no accommodation in the Fort,’ etc. . . . ‘ And there 
being a very commodious house built by the contribution 
of the Town inhabitants for an Hospitall, to entertain sick 
soldiers and seamen; which lying so near the Rt. Hon. 
Company’s sorting godown and the Church and in the 
middle of the City that ’tis very offensive and inconveniently 
situated for that use; and its tarrass joining the godown ; 
and the great concourse of company that frequent the hospitall 
renders the Rt. Hon. Company’s goods in danger of being 
stolen which sometimes must unavoidably lie open in the 
godown yard; and the goods often lost thence has been 
suspected to go that way, which cannot be better prevented 
for the future but by adding the Hospitall to the godown, 
which the many lower rooms therein will be of great con- 
veniency and service for china and other sorts of tine goods, 
and the upper rooms for lodging chambers for Factors and 
Writers; upon which consideration and of its being so many 
several ways convenient and safe for the Rt. Hon. Company’s 
service; ’tis agreed and ordered that it be bought of the 
Parish for their account, and that a new hospital be built 
with the money at a more convenient place near the river 
side. And Mr. Higginson, Mr. Fraser, Capt. Bett and the 
Churchwardens do make a due survey and value of the said 
hospitall building; and that it be paid for accordingly; and 
that the Churchwardens etci do begin with all expedition the 
new hospitall by the river.’ 

This extract shows the origin of the hospital; like the 
Church it was erected by the inhabitants, without assistance 
from the Company, for their own use; and like the Church it 
was vested—as far as the local Government could vest it— 
in the Minister and Churchwardens of the Parish. It was 
situated in James Street. It was known at this period as the 
new hospital, and is entered as such in the rent roll of houses • 
in 1688, 1 which seems to show that there was another build¬ 
ing for the purpose in earlier times. 

As the building belonged to the parishioners it could not 
be sold nor altered without their consent. To obtain this a 
Vestry meeting was called, and the necessary permission 
obtained; and the committee appointed by the Council was 


1 Consultations, 2 Aug. 1688, and Wheeler, p. 138. 
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afltjldrised to survey and value the building. This committee 
reported to the Council the result of the survey within three 
weeks of their appointment. This is the extract from the 
Consultation Book 1 : — 

Ti ‘We the subscribers being appointed by order of the 
1 resident and Council and of a Vestry of the Parish to sur- 
veigh and value the hospitall, do make our report as follows, 
viz. That the hospitall is very well and strong built and 
requires little repair. And in consideration of the great 
dearness of all materials for building, more then att the time 
of building the hospitall (which is like to continue) wee are of 
opinion that the hospitall may be now worth as much as the 
prime cost, which by the Church books we find to amount to 
Pags. 888. 


(Signed) ‘ Nath. Higginson. 


‘William Phaser. 
‘Richard Elliott. 

‘ Henry Mose. 

‘ James Bett. 

‘ Charles Metcalfe. 
‘Peter Large. 


‘ 13 April 1688.’ 


Of the above, Iligginson, Fraser and Mose were merchants 
in the Company’s service, Metcalfe and Large were free 
merchants, Bett was Commandant of the garrison, and Elliott 
the Chaplain. 

The Council accepted the valuation and ordered the amount 
to be paid to the Churchwardens for the use of the parish. 
They also ordered the hospital to be cleaned and fitted for the 
Company’s servants needing lodgings. The deed of sale was 
prepared,, and signed and entered in the Consultation Book 
within a week of the acceptance of the report. It was as 
follows 2 :— 

. "Whereas the parishioners of St. Mary’s Fort St. George 
m Vestry assembled did unanimously agree to and with the 
lorn Mr. Elihu Yale, President and Governor of the said 
?ort, and^Council, for the selling of the old hospital to the 
Rt. Hon. the East India Company, Now know ye that we the 

' Consultations, 14 April 1688. * Do. 19 April 1688. 
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Minister and Churchwardens of the Parish aforesaid for the 
time being, to and with the consent of the said Parishioners 
have bargained and sold unto rhe Hon. President and Council 
for the use and behoof aforesaid, all and every part of the 
said Hospital (the utensils thereunto belonging excepted) with 
the yard and all the outhouses and conveniences thereunto 
belonging, for and in consideration of the sum of Pags. 887 
Panams 27, which money we confess by these presents to 
have received. Witness our hands this 19th day of April 


1688. 


‘ Richard Elliott. 

‘ Henry Mose. 

* Charles Metcalfe.’ 


The hospital was considered to be partly' a charitable 
institution as late as 1698. The furniture, the clothing of 
the patients, and the hospital necessaries were renewed partly 
at the cost of the Company and partly at the cost of the 
Churchwardens, as this extract from the Consultation Books 
shows 1 :— 

‘ The Paymaster produced a list of sick men’s clothes . . . 
wanting in the Hospitall; He is ordered to provide clothes 
and cotts to the amount of forty pagodas, whereof one third to 
be paid by the Churchwardens as usual.’ 

But as the prosperity of the settlement increased the 
population increased too, and the charge of the hospital be¬ 
came too great a strain upon the resources of the Church 
Stock. Besides the renewal of necessaries the Vestry had 
regularly given Pags. 50 a year towards its general upkeep. 
At the close of 1698 the Ministers and Churchwardens peti¬ 
tioned the President and Council to be relieved of the charge. 
There can be no doubt that the feeling was general in the 
settlement that the Company should provide medical care for 
its soldiers and sailors, and not leave them to the charity of 
its ill paid servants. The result of this petition was three 
resolutions 2 :— 

1. That for the future the Ministers and Churchwar dens 
were discharged from contributing to the hospital, with the 


1 Consultations, 6 July 1696. 
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persons as they sent 
and that the Chirurgeon or Steward of the hospital should 
henceforth render a monthly account to the Paymaster of 
the charges. - 

2. That that part of the petition claiming consideration 
for building the hospital be referred to the Rt. Hon. Company. 

3. That an account in writing be demanded of Elihu Yale 
Esquire of the building of the new hospital, and that Mr. 
Fraser go to him for the same. 

The meaning of the third resolution has to be explained. 
Mr. Fraser waited upon Yale, who was living as a free 
merchant in the Fort, and reported the result of the interview 
to the Council 1 : —Yale declared that the new hospital cost 
him nearly 1700 pagodas, and promised to give an account of 
the same in writing. The Council was at this time valuing 
the Company’s buildings in the Fort; and the valuations were 
to be given in at the beginning of March. 2 They knew nothing 
of the value of the Hospital except that the Vestry had paid 
about 800 pagodas towards its erection. From its appearance, 
and their knowledge of the cost of building, they must have 
suspected that it had cost more than the Vestry had paid. 
The style of it was respectfully alluded to in a petition^dated 
the 14th Feb. 1730-1 of the French Capuchins in the Fort, who 
wished to rebuild their own quarters 3 ; they said, ‘ we design 
to do this after the model of Tuscany, answerable to that of 
your Hospital and Guard House.’ At the time it was built 
Elihu Yale—the wealthy benevolent Yale—was the President 
and Governor. He appears to have received the building 
contribution of the Vestry; to have erected the building with 
the help of a contractor; to have paid the balance of the 
expense out of his own pocket; and to have said nothing about 
the extra expense to anyone. 

The position of the hospital was on the north side of the 
river gate, the Guard room or Lodge house or barrack being 
on the south side. 

The Council wrote home and reported what they had done, 
and asked the Company to repay the Minister and Church- 

1 Consultations, 12 Dec. 1698. 2 Do. 6 March 1698-9. 

3 Do. February 1730-1. 
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•wardens the sum they had expended 
1689, The Directors replied 1 :— 

‘ We are willing for the reasons given to excuse the Church 
Stock from paying 60 pagodas per annum, formerly allowed, 
towards the charges of the hospital, and to bear all the 
charges thereof ourselves; but to reimburse the first cost of 
the building, in part or in whole, we cant find reasons cogent 
enough to persuade us thereunto. We are well informed there 
were public contributions and free will offerings given by our 
Commanders etc. for its first erection ; and it is we think suf¬ 
ficient that we now bear the whole burden of its repairs, salary 
of Chirurgeon etc., and that the doors are open for all truly 
necessitous patients whether belonging to the garrison or town.’ 


the building in 


over 


It is to be noticed that the hospital in the Fort was 
originally designed for the use of the military, naval and civil 
population; and that when it was taken over' by the local 
Government this joint use was continued. As an institution 
it remained in joint occupation of civil and military patients 
till 1898, when the new military hospital was built. 

During this period very considerable alterations were made 
to the buildings and defences of the Fort. The Fort house, 


100 yards 


108 yards 

The inner fort as rebuilt and rearranged in 1694. The bastions at the four 
corners are not shown, and the plan is not drawn exactly to scale. The centre 
house was the official residence of the Governor; it also contained the Council 
chamber, the hall, the library and the record room. The other buildings 
within the fort square contained the official residences of the Chaplain (until 
1787) and a few of the senior merchants. 

1 Despatch 21 Nov. 1699, 81. 
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4ed by Cogan and Day within the inner Fort, had to be 
rebuilt in 1694. 1 The new plan was for a house 110 feet 
square, to be built on the East side of the Fort, 18 feet from 
the go-down Wall, and at equal distances from the north and 
south walls. The old Fort house, seen and pictured by Fryer, 
stood diagonally to the walls of the Fort itself. The new 
Fort house, seen and mentioned by Lockyer, stood parallel to 
the walls, but nearer to the east than the west wall. It is 
shown in the plan of Fort St. George dated 1733. 2 The outer 
walls had been periodically strengthened as danger threatened. 
The repair of the west wall in 1699 was peculiar; ‘ such as 
belongs to it ’ was to be repaired and rebuilt by the Govern 
ment; and ‘those parts that belong to them’ by private 
persons. 3 

A significant change in the last decade of the 17th century 
was the alteration of the name James Street to Church Street] 4 
and the calling old Church Street by the name of Church 
Lane. It appears as Church Street in the plan of 1733 ; but. 
the official name was not as popular as the original name, and 
did not last. The old name is found in use again in the 
Vestry record books in 1768. 

The intermarriage question occasionally came to the fore 
up to 1700 for the reason that the Council only partially 
settled it in 1680. On that occasion they arranged about the 
offspring of all who were married at the Fort ; but they made 
no rule about the children of those who were married else¬ 
where and afterwards came to live either at the Fort or at 
Madraspatam. In 1688, Oct. 81, the Fort St. George Council 
passed a resolution that ‘ the children of seamen who inter¬ 
marry with native women, and settle with their Commanders’ 
permission in Madras, are to be brought up in the Protestant 
Religion.’ Soon after this the Agent and Council recommended 
that the marriage of the English soldiers in the Fort with 
native women should be encouraged. It was not only a 
religious question, but also a social and political one. The 
Company agreed, and wrote as follows on the 8th April 
1687 


1 Consultations, 30 April 1694. 
3 Consultations, 6 April 1699. 


* History of Fort St. George, p. 152. 
4 Do. 24 April 1699. 
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'he marriage of our soldiers to the native women of Fort. 
St. George, formerly recommended by you, is a matter of such 
consequence to posterity that we shall be content to encourage 
it with some expense, and have been thinking for the future 
to appoint a Pagoda to be paid to the mother of any child that 
shall hereafter be born of any such future marriage upon the 
day the child is Christened, if you think this small encourage¬ 
ment will encrease the number of such marriages; but if you 
think it will not have any considerable effect that way, we had 
better keep our money, which we leave to your consideration,, 
with the liberty to do therein as you shall think best.’ 

Whilst there are many entries 1 in the Consultation Books 
showing that this fee was paid to those who brought their 
children to be baptised at St. Mary’s, even up to the time of 
the surrender of Fort St. George in 1746, yet the new Rules* 
of 1680 and 1683 made it difficult sometimes for the men to. 
obtain wives among the daughters of the Portuguese Roman 
Catholics. Rather than make the required promise some of 
the women would live with the men of their choice without, 
marriage, and so retain control over their children’s religion.. 
The course they pursued created an unforeseen difficulty,, 
which was in due course reported to the Directors. In their 
letter to the Agent and Council dated the 20th September 
1682 they tried to brush aside the difficulty by this order:— 

» ‘ Let no loose, ignorant, idle, expensive or debauched 
fellows continue in our service, of what condition or quality 
soever they are,’ etc. 

They repeated this admonition in 1684 and 1685, but with 
no result; and so in 1687 they suggested bribery in the case of 
the soldiers, and postponed the consideration of the other 
cases. The result of this consideration was a scheme for the 
conversion of the Portuguese, partly at the Company’s expense# 
and partly at the expense of Elihu Yale the Governor. The 
following are extracts from the General Letter to Fort St. 
George, dated the 18th February 1690-1 (para. 47):— 

* We would likewise desire our now President, Mr. Yale, 
whom God has blessed with so great an estate in our service 

* Consultations, 17 Aug. 1696; this seems to have been the first claim of 
the gratuity by the soldiers; Pags. 14 were paid. 
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on foot another generous charitable work before he 
leaves India, that is, the building of a Church for the Pro¬ 
testant black people, and Portuguese, and the slaves which 
serve them, who have now no place to hear the word of God 
preached in a language they understand. ... If they had 
God’s word preached to them in the Portuguese language 
according to the Protestant Doctrine and Prayers of the 
Church of England, they would as readily frequent the Pro¬ 
testant Church as the Popish chapels. In order hereunto we 
shall get our Common Prayers and other offices of our Church 
translated into the Portuguese tongue, and send you some 
written copies thereof, after which when your Church is built 
etc. . { . 

‘ Not only so, but we will send you what benevolence we can 
collect here for the ornament of the Church intended. In the 
mean time we are enquiring after some able Minister that can 
preach in the Portugal tongue; and also a Domine, as the 
Dutch call them, which in the style of our Church is a Deacon, 
that can read our prayers in. Portugueze. These two officers 
we hope to send you by our ships that depart next winter, 
which we fear will be the soonest we can despatch any of our 
great ships to you.’ 

A year later, on the 22nd January 1691-2 the Directors 
wrote as follows to Fort St. George: — 

‘We shall send you by the following ships two Ministers, 
who have applied themselves to the learning of the Portuguese 
language, and have made a considerable progress therein, we 
designing them to be Ministers for the Protestant Portuguese 
Church, which we have desired you to cause to be built by the 
bounty of such as shall be inclined to further so good a work; 
both the said Ministers are sober, able, learned men; Mr. 
Lewes 1 we design to be first Minister of the Portuguese 
Church ; and in case of the coming away of your present 
Minister Mr. Elliott, Mr. Lewes is to succeed in his place, 
being first elected of these two. 

‘ Until a Protestant Portuguese Church be built we would 
have prayers read in the Portuguese language, and preaching 
some one day in every week, at the English Church. 

‘ Mr. Evans having betaken himself so entirely to merchan¬ 
dizing we are not willing to continue any further salary or 
allowance to him after the arrival of our two Ministers we are 


Spelled by himself, Lewis. 
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lending you, because the charge of maintaining four at 


that place will be too great.’ 


The two new Ministers Mr. George Lewis and Mr. Jethro 
Brideoake arrived at Fort St. George in August 1692. With 
respect to the latter the following letter is of great interest. 
It is extracted from Hyde’s Syntagma by G. Sharpe. 1 It 
shows that Brideoake was recommended by Dr. Hyde himself. 
Dr. Hyde was President of Queen’s College, Oxford. He was 
deeply interested in the study of Oriental languages and of 
comparative religions; and it seems likely that he recom¬ 
mended Brideoake in order to increase his own knowledge of 
both subjects. In the same volume there is a letter to Mr. 
Thomas Smith of Magdalen College Oxford, who was going 
apparently as Embassy Chaplain to Constantinople. Dr. Hyde 
writes to him :— 

‘It would be a good work if you did enquire into the 
religions of any other sorts of strange people, as you have 
occasion, and especially if you can get the authentic books of 
their religions, written in their own language; to any of which 
you may have the convenience of getting a translation made 
while you are at Constantinople.’ 

The letter shows that Sir Josiah Child led Brideoake to 
expect that he would be stationed at Fort St. George. It also 
shows the writer’s sincerity in accepting the appointment. And 
it further shows that he was in some way connected at Oxford 
with the translation of the Church Liturgy into Portuguese. 

‘ From the Reverend Master Jethro Brideoake M.A. to the 
Reverend Doctor Thomas Hyde S.T.P. at Oxford. 


* Over Warfcon, Sept. 4,1691. 


‘Sir 


‘I designed before this time both to have waited upon * 
and wrote to you; but unexpected and continued business 
hindered me in London from writing, and the same ha^ 
befallen me since I returned into the country, which was the 
last week ; but, in the beginning of the next, I design (God 
willing) to pay my respects to you. When I came to London 
I went to Wanstead to wait upon Sir Josiah Child, who (I 
suppose upon your account) received me very courteously; 


1 Yol. ii. page 474; ed. Ox. 1767- 



i.-afia after a long entertainment of this discourse, told me he 
fixt upon me for Fort St. George; and so I took my leave 
of him ; and thence went to find out Sir John Chardin, of 
whom I heard very often, but could not meet withal, till a 
week afterward, when I gave him your letter. And this I 
must say of Sir John, that whether it is French air that 
charms, or the sweetness of his conversation, or both, I can¬ 
not tell, yet I think I have hardly met with a more engaging 
person ; one in whom (may we believe a face) appears nothing 
of design, but abundance of sincerity and true zeal to propagate 
that which I am sent about; and which (by God’s blessing) I will 
make the sum of all endeavours. I know I undertake a great 
concern, and so shall consequently sequester myself from all 
engagements, that I may be wholly applied to that. I am told 
•of those Chaplains who have got very great estates there, 
whither I am going ; and particularly of one Evans who has 
been there but a short time, and is now coming home worth 
above £80,000. But be it so, it is not so much riches I shall 
look after, but really and faithfully to discharge my duty, that I 
may be able (God only knows how soon) to give an account to 
•our great Master of that Ministry which I have undertaken, 
and in the accomplishment of which I shall always desire 
vour prayers. Sir John promised me that he would write to 
.you; I know not whether he has or no; but he desires to 
have the Common Prayer Book, as it is with us printed, 
translated into Portuguese, and when two or three sheets are 
printed off, to be sent to him to London, that he may have 
them perused. So that the sooner you get Abendano to do it, 
it will be the better; but of this and all those other instruc¬ 
tions which you gave me 1 shall give you an account the next 
week. Pray my humble service to your Lady. 

* I am, Beverend Sir, 

‘ Your most Obedient Humble Servant 

* Jethro Brideoake.’ 1 

George Lewis was stationed at Fort St. George according 
to the Directors’ wish; but Mr. Brideoake was sent to Fort 
St. David. This was not what he expected ; and, although it 
was a place yearly increasing in importance, so that the Fort 
was greatly strengthened in 1698, it is not surprising that he 

1 His name is spelled in various ways :— 

Bridcoate, Fort St, David Pay List, 1693. 

Bridcocks, Fort St. George Consultations, Deo. 1693. 

BridCocke ) ^ orfc Stu Geor & e Consultations, Feb. 1694-6. 
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ed leave to return home, and that he actually left the 
place in February 1694-5. 

On the 29 Feb. 1695-6 the Company expressed its dis¬ 
appointment at his return in these terms:—* We did by the 
Sampson send you two Ministers somewhat versed in the 
Portuguese language, vizt, Mr. Lewes and one Brideaux, 1 the 
latter of whom proved a very bad man, 2 and returned back on 
the same ship; but we hope Mr. Lewes has answered the 
good character we had of him, and applied himself to the 
reading of prayers in that language, and preaching one day a 
week in the English Church.’ 

The following letter has reference to the translation of the 
English Liturgy into Portuguese referred to in Brideoake’s letter. 

‘ From Dr. Benjamin Woodroffe, Gloucester Hall, Oxford 

* To Sir Josiah Child. 

‘ Honoured Sir 

‘ Since my return to Oxford I have engaged the person 
of whom I wrote to you, to undertake the translation of our 
Liturgy into Portuguese, and he hath already begun it, and is 
resolved to make all convenient haste in completing it, in 
which I doubt neither his ability nor faithfulness. What my 
inspection may contribute to it shall not be wanting. Portu¬ 
guese is his native language; English he understands very 
well. He speaks Latin, Hebrew and Lingua Franca, by the 
help of some of which (although I am not otherwise a great 
master of the Portuguese) I question not but I shall be able to 
make some judgement of his faithful performance. It is a 
worthy and truly Christian work, which God hath stirred up 
your spirit to promote among the poor Indians. I wish His 
blessing upon this and all other your generous and charitable 
undertakings; and I cannot but hope that these will diffuse a 
blessing through all your other great designs and concerns. 

(Signed) 1 Benj. Woodboffe.’ 3 

Though Mr. Lewis had been sent out to officiate especially 
among the Protestant Black people—the Portuguese and the 
slaves—a doubt seems to have arisen in the mind of the 
Council at Fort St. George whether he ought to occupy an 

1 See note on previous page. 

2 There is nothing against him in the Madras Records ; if there was any 
breach of faith it was on the part of Sir Josiah Child. 

3 E.I. Co.'s Records , Home Series , Misc. vol. 59. 
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'inferior position to that held by Mr. Richard Elliott, and 
receive less pay. To this the Directors replied on the 6 March 
1694-6, para. 16 

‘Mr. Lewes the Minister is a good man, and all that are 
conscientious with you will like him better the longer you 
know him. We never intended him less than Mr. Elliott and 
the rest of our Chaplains.’ 

It was, however, the Directors’ own arrangement that 
George Lewis had been receiving less than Mr. Richard 
Elliott. They had decreed him £30 gratuity instead of the 
usual £50. The Fort St. George Council interpreted their 
last letter as an acknowledgement of a mistake, and gave 
Lewis the extra £20— and probably also arrears for 1698 and 
1694—and they wrote in their next letter 5 :— 

‘ Mr. Elliott and Mr. Lewis our ministers agree very well, 
both between themselves and in being good and useful men. 
Mr. Lewis returns your Honours thanks for the £20 given 
him.’ 

In para. 80 of the same letter the Directors referred to the 
Portuguese Liturgy thus 

‘ We have caused the liturgy of the Church of England 
with the Psalms of David to be translated into the Portuguese 
language for the use and benefit of the Portuguese inhabitants 
under our Government in India, which we printed at Oxford ; 
and herewith you will receive one hundred of them, which we 
hope our Lieutenant General 2 and Council will give such 
direction to Mr. Lewes that they may be made use of to 
answer of that general and extensive charity which first 
moved us to this undertaking at our single charge. That so 
the Gospel and the Protestant Religion may be made known 
to those poor and ignorant natives in their own language, to 
the honour of God, and the glory of our Church; we had sent 
you more of them, but that our ships were got to Spithead 
before we received them in sheets from Oxford, but by the 
next shipping a greater number shall be sent you.’ 

Two years later 3 they advised the despatch of 300 more 
Portuguese liturgies, ‘ which you must take care so to employ 
as may best answer the end proposed.’ 

1 Letter, 31 Jan. 1695-6. 2 Nathaniel Higginson, the Governor, v. 

Despatch, 16 April 1697. 
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following extract from the Consultation Book 1 shows 


what use was made of the Portuguese books sent out. The 
intention of the promoters of the scheme and of the Directors 
was beyond praise, but the scheme itself was not fully con¬ 
sidered before being carried out. The Portuguese lingua franca 
of the European settlements in India was a patois combina¬ 
tion of several languages, of which Portuguese formed the 
foundation and the framework. It would have been just as 
easy to teach the Eurasians and natives (who spoke this 
patois) English, as to teach them Portuguese. George Lewis 
had studied Portuguese and soon became proficient in 
the patois. He was sent out especially to minister to the 
Portuguese Eurasians in their own tongue; therefore he con¬ 
tinued to do so till he resigned the Service. But when he was 
gone the effort was not continued by his successors. They 
gave up their attention to education in English .; and gradu¬ 
ally the Portuguese patois has dropped out of use. This is 
the minute:— 


‘ The Et. Hon. Company in the 20th Para of their Letter 
dated the 20 Feb. 1695-6, ordering that the Portuguese 
Common Prayer Books be distributed for the use of the 
Portuguese inhabitants in such manner as will best tend to 
the Propagation of the Protestant Eeligion. It is ordered 
that the same be all delivered to Mr. Lewis, to be kept in the 
Church Library, and by him distributed to such of the Portu¬ 
guese as desire and understand them ; and because there are 
at present but few such, it is ordered that he lend one of them 
to any of the Et. Hon. Company’s servants or married inhabi¬ 
tants, especially such as have in their families Portuguese 
servants or slaves who speak the language. But there being 
but 72 books now sent (the rest being to follow) Mr. Lewis 
is to keep a list of the persons to whom they are lent, who are 
to subscribe their names in the list under a title obliging them 
to return the books when demanded, under the penalty of 
paying one pagoda each.’ 

During the Governorship of Mr. Elihu Yale a charter was 
obtained from King James II. (1687) for the establishment of 
a Mayor and Corporation for the better government and the 
better sanitary care both of Fort St. George and the town of 


1 Consultations, 25 Peb. 1696-7. 
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fc »g outside it. 1 Within a very short time the question of 
the Mayor’s official position, and his order of precedence in 
the European cohimunity, had to .be. settled—and this not 
only outside St. Mary’s Church, but inside, it too. Oar the 
- 4th January 1692-8’ the following order is recorded in the . 
Council Minute Book 

< It is ordered that the Churchwardens do herewith cause 
a handsome seat to be made in the Church for the Mayor, 
next below the Clerk’s desk in the said aisle, with a place for 
a Mace to lie on each side of him best to be seen. And that 
•\ the Mayor’s wife be'placed next below him on the same side. - 
And take care to -oat those gentlewomen, that will be dia- ’ 
placed by that means, where best it may be to their content, 
having due regard to their qualities.’ 

During the whole period of the Company’s rule the allot ¬ 
ment of seats in Church was the most delicate and difficult 
• duty of the Churchwardens and Lay Trustees. The order of 
precedence in the House of God is no longer observed, nor 
desired, except in the case of the highest officials. 

It was during this period (1688) whilst Elihu Yale was 
Governor that the Company entered into an agreement with 
some Armenian 2 merchants, by which they granted them a 
number of privileges in return for their assistance as mer¬ 
chants and dealers. Among others they allowed them a 
parcel of ground in the Black Town for the erection of a 
Church ‘for the worship and service of God in their own 
way.’ The Company also agreed to build at their own charge 
a convenient Church of timber, ‘which afterwards the said 
Armenians may alter and build of stone or other solid mate¬ 
rials to their own liking.’ This part of the contract was not 
immediately carried out; and the Armenians appear to have 
reported the omission to the Directors; for the Directors 
wrote to Fort St. George on the 29 Feb. 1691-2, and ordered 
the Council to find the Armenians a convenient place for the 
worship of God according to the rites of their own Church, 

. * which is our agreement with them.’ 

This was another practical proof of the Company’s liberal 

'■ Wheeler, pp, 104 -110 (ed. 1882). 

Madras in the Olden Time, p. 118 (ed. 1882). 
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toleration of the religion of foreigners. Probably 
ifche mental attitude of Englishmen in general at the 
time. They seem to have resented any variation from the 
national Faith in an Englishman or an Englishman’s 
children; but as for foreigners they were different: they 
might do as they liked. And so the Company and its 
servants gave liberal help to the Portuguese Roman Catholics 
when they built and rebuilt their chapel; they gave liberal 
assistance to the Armenians when they built theirs ; but at 
the same time they made a determined attempt to promote 
their own religion amongst those who they thought, rightly 
or wrongly, ought to hold it. 

In 1695 a Portuguese inhabitant, Alvaro de Fonseca, 
applied to the local Government for permission to purchase 
a piece of ground for burial purposes in a private garden on 
the outskirts of the Black Town. The application was sent 
home to the Directors. Their reply 1 is worthy of notice, 
because it shows even at this early period an official dis¬ 
inclination for the establishment of freeholds. They said :— 

‘ We are very unwilling to let any person have a freehold 
in Madras ; however we are ready to comply with Mr. De 
Fonseca’s request as far as possible ; and therefore you may 
let him have a long lease of the said parcell of ground to be 
renewed when expired; which will answer his ends and pre¬ 
serve the tomb from being destroyed in time to come.’ 

Accordingly the local Government granted the ground on 
a lease of 15 years. Fonseca and those acting with him 
were not satisfied; for within two years he applied again.* 
The entry in the Consultation Book gives some further parti¬ 
culars, which seem to show that the ground was intended for 
Jewish burials:— 

‘ Mr. Alvaro de Fonseca having formerly represented to 
us that the body of Mr. Bartholomew Rodriguez, Hebrev' 
merchant deceased, is buried in a tomb lyeing within a 
garden of the said Bartholomew Rodriguez, about which 

tomb there is a bricke wall (82 x 87| feet).which 

said garden is held of the Rt. Hon. Company by lease deter¬ 
mining in January 1711, requested that the piece of ground 


Despatch, 1 July 1696, 28. 


* Consultations, 2 May 1698. 
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..loosed in the said bricks wail mayXe sold -foP-ever toTthe 
intent that the tomb might-be preserved/^ y' 


The petition, was not.granted; Jimi 'it wag,^(idived that 
the'piece of ground should be appropriated to the use oi the 
tomb as long as the heirs of Bartholomew Rodriguez kept the 
wall in repair. The ground was not to be alienated, sold, nor 
mortgaged ; and if dilapidations were not made good, it was 
to revert to the Company. 

In 1690 Governor Yale purchased Fort St. David and a 
semicircle of territory round it from its native owner. It at 
once became a large and important factory. A. Chaplain was 
stationed there in 1692; but he did not remain very long. 
After his departure it became necessary for one of the Fort 
St. George Chaplains either to visit the station periodically or 
to take up his abode there. The former plan was chosen. 
Owing to the loss of the Vestry books of this period the only 
evidence of such visits is to be found in the Consultation 
Books of the Council; and as the Council only took notice of 
such visits as had some connection with their business, only 
three are recorded between 1692 and 1700. In 1695 1 the 
opportunity of one of these visits by Richard Elliott was taken 
by the Council to send a large sum of money to the Deputy 
Governor of the new fort; and 12 armed peons were sent 
with him for safety. A similar visit was paid by Elliott at 
the close of the same year 2 ; and his successor James Wendey 
paid a similar visit in 1699. :I It can be hardly doubted that 
there were other visits between whiles, not connected with 
the business of the Council. 

On the 16th Oct. 1696 Mr. Richard Elliott died. The 
Council recorded this Minute in their Consultation Book on 
the 80th October :— 


< The Reverend Mr. Richard Elliott died and was interred 
on the 17th instant; he hath left his books to the Library 
and 250 pagodas to the Church. He hath been the instru¬ 
ment of great good in this place. Mr. Lewis hath not so 
firm a health that he can go through the necessary service of 


> Consultations, 29 April 1695. * Do. 4 Deo. 1695. 

s Do. 28 March 1699. This visit was ordered by the Council in 
accordance with a written request from Fort St. David. 
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„„e Church, and the frequent instruction of children and 
slaves which he performs both on Sundays and week days.’ 

This minute was sent to the Directors, who made a refer¬ 
ence to Elliott in their next General Letter 1 :— 

* We are heartily sorry for the death of the worthy Mr. 
Elliott; but it behoves us always to,submit to the Divine.. 
Will; we have elected another to assist Mr. Lewes at the 

usual salary etc. * - *--vizt: Mr. James Wehdey, a 

person well recommended to us for his great virtue, sobriety 
and ministerial abilities.’ 

A stone with a Latin inscription marked his grave for over 
100 years. William Urquhart, saw it in 1809 and has pre¬ 
served 8 the inscription for future ages; but the stone has 
long since disappeared. • 

* P.M.S. Eicardus Elliott, Theologus, 

Collegii Regalis apud Cantabrigienses Socius Senior, 

Et Ecclesise Divae Mari® in hac Madraspaiam 
Per Septem decern plus minus annos Pastor Fidelis. 

Hanc vitam pro meliore commutavit 
Decimo Septimo Octobris die 1696. 

Mementote prsepositorum vestrorum etc. . . . Heb. 18 


7.’ 


James Wendey’s appointment was the last one made before 
the end of the century. It is worthy of notice that in January 
1697-8 the Company resolved,— 

‘ that for the future when any Chaplains shall be tendered 
to the Company’s service they be directed to attend upon my 
Lord Bishop of London for his approbation.’ 

The wonder is that the rule was not made before. It was 
made now in deference to the public opinion stirred up by the 
letter of Dean Prideaux 2 3 on the ecclesiastical shortcomings of 
the old London merchants in India. 

1 Despatch, 20 Jan. 1696-7, para. S3. 

2 Oriental Obituary , ed. 1809, quoted by Mr. J. J. Cotton, I.C.S., in his 
Monumental Inscriptions. 

3 See next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PERIOD OF CHANGES, 1698-1713 

For some little time before 1693, the year in which the 
Company’s charter had to be renewed, dissatisfaction with the 
Company’s methods abroad had been growing. Streynsham 
Master, the dismissed Governor of Fort St. George, had a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances, some of whom were 
powerful both in Church and State. It cannot be supposed 
that these would know much about the Company and its 
doings ; but at all events they knew Master, and recognised in 
him a high principled gentleman of the best type; and they 
naturally concluded that there must be something wrong with 
the Company which could dismiss such a man from their 
employ. There were also in England several of the 
Company’s Chaplains who had cause to complain of disrespect 
and want of consideration on the part of the Company and its 
servants abroad. Interlopers like Hamilton, who had been 
made to feel the force of the Company’s chartered power in 
the East, told stories of the profligacy and wickedness of the 
Company’s servants abroad from motives of envy, hatred and 
malice. Sir Josiah Child, the masterful Governor of the 
Company, whose motives and intentions were all good in their 
way, made enemies at home and abroad by the uncompromis¬ 
ing character of his principles and opinions. So that when 
the time for renewing the charter arrived there was a 
ready made opposition to the Company’s claims for con¬ 
sideration. 

The opposition was composed of men who were smarting 
under some real or imaginary injustice—men who were so 
determined that they themselves did an injustice to the 
Company. The Company was accused of subordinating every 
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to that of trade profit; they were accused of doing 
little or nothing for the spiritual and intellectual good of their 
servants : and their servants abroad were accused of every 
kind of enormity. 

It was very little known then—and it is very little known 
now—how careful the old London merchants were of the 
moral and religious well-being of those they employed. At 
Poplar, the headquarters of their shipping, where their 
principal warehouses and stores were situated, they built a 
Chapel and an almshouse for their aged and disabled work¬ 
people ; and they appointed a Chaplain and other officials for 
the instruction and benefit of those of all ages dependent upon 
them. What they did abroad has been related. Probably 
they might have done more; what they actually did must not 
be forgotten now, as it was forgotten or ignored by the opposi¬ 
tion which assailed them between 1690 and 1698. Enquiry 
can do their memories no harm. Indeed it only brings out 
fact upon fact which establishes or adds to their lasting credit 
and honour. From time to time errors of judgement were 
committed; but as a rule their policy was wise, patriotic, 
and Christian ; and their actions generous, charitable, and 
religious. 

Unfortunately their opponents had some warrant for their 
opposition. In spite of all the Company had done that was 
creditable, the opponents were able to point to actions which 
were unjustifiable. In 1698 the charter was renewed for five 
years. Between this time and 1698 every effort was made on 
both sides. But the opponents proved the stronger—or, as 
has been perhaps truly said, 1 bribed more heavily—and 
obtained a charter for themselves at the end of that period. 

The loss of all rights by the London Company was not 
felt either at Poplar or in the factories in India, for the reason 
that a period of several years was granted to them wherein to 
settle their concerns. Before that period came to an end they 
amalgamated with the new English Company under the title 
of the United Company. There was some ill-feeling between 
the servants of the two Companies before the amalgama¬ 
tion was decided upon; but as soon as it was settled and 
1 Sir William Hunter’s History , vol. ii. pp. 316-320. 
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plished trade and government went on as before, the 
only perceptible difference being that a still more enlightened 
liberality of sentiment adorned the new Board of Directors. 

Among the manuscripts 1 preserved at the Lambeth Palace 
Library is a report on the state of the East India Factories 
by Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, written from 
Norwich and dated March 1695. In this report it is stated 

1. That the English 2 East Lidia Company are possessed 
of Fort St. George and the City of Madras adjoining thereto, 
in which are 100,000 families; also the city and island 
of Bombay, in which are 50,000 families; also the Fort of 
St. David, * exceedingly well situated both for health and 
trade,’ with ‘ a good castle for defense,’ in which are 50,000 
families. That these 200,000 families represent a population 
of 1,000,000 souls, who are subject to such laws for life and 
goods as the Company by virtue of their charter shall think 
fit to impose upon them. 

2. That this population is composed of Portuguese, Jews, 
Mahommedans and Gentoos. That whilst the Jews, Gentoos 
and Mahommedans have their temples, there is not so much 
as a chapel for the true religion of Jesus Christ in any of the 
settlements except at Fort St. George, * where lately a Church 
hath been built for the Factory by the care and piety of Mr. 
Master, then President, without any help or countenance 
from the Company in order thereto.’ That in other places 
the room they eat in contains their congregation. ‘Nor is 
there the least care taken by the Company to propagate the 
Gospel among the natives, although it be their secular interest 
as well as their spiritual.’ 

8. That the Dutch do maintain about 30 Ministers for 
the converting of these poor infidels in their dominions— 
to each of which they allow an assistant to help them in 
catechising etc.—by whose labours they have converted 
many hundred thousand to the Christian Faith. That they 
have lately erected a college or university in Ceylon. That 
they have in that place ‘above 80,000 converted Indians 


1 MS. number 933, i. ii. 

2 This word is nofc used as the title of the Company, but for the purpose of 
comparing the Company with their foreign rivals, the Dutch. 
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the Roll that are Communicants.’ That they send 
Chaplains with their ships. 

4. That the English East India Company are in these 
matters negligent, both at St. Helena, at their Factories and 
at sea. 

Dean Prideaux made the following proposals— 

1. That at Madras, Bombay and Fort David [sic] there be 

a Church and school erected, *-*- *, where the 

inhabitants may be instructed in their own language. 

2. That men of piety and prudence be found and en¬ 
couraged to undertake the work under the protection of the 
English Government. 

3. That a Seminary be erected in England for training 
such persons for the work. 

4. That those to be thus trained be poor boys out of the 
Hospitals of London, whose fortunes can give them no tempta¬ 
tion when trained to refuse the work; or 

5. That those to be thus trained be brought from India. 

6. That counsel be taken with those that have resided in 
the Factories already. 

7. That the Rules regulating these matters for the Dutch 
East India Company be obtained from Holland. 

8. That similar laws be enacted in England compelling 
the East India Company to do the same as the Dutch. 

9. That good and wise men be chosen in London for 
directing and carrying on this design. 

Dr. Humphrey Prideaux had learned Arabic from Dr. Fell, 
and inherited from him his desire to propagate the Gospel. 
When Dr. Fell died, Prideaux became one of the champions 
of the Missionary cause. He seems to have sent his Minute 
to others besides the Archbishop of Canterbury; for the 
Bishop of Chester wrote to him approving of his proposed 
method, and earnestly wishing for men of zeal to set about, 
the work. 1 The Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield pressed the 
scheme on the Company. 1 The Company left Prideaux’ minute 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury to show to the King on the 
first favourable opportunity. They were not willing to go the 
whole length of the proposals ; but the opponents, who were 
seeking to take the place of the old Company, were ready to 

1 Sir William Hunter’s India of the Queen , p. 245, ecL 1903. 
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se anything which would assist them in their purpose. 


Both Companies were anxious to secure the good will of 
persons of such importance as those who were moving in the 
matter. 

It may be objected against Dean Prideaux’ report that 
statements 1 and 3 are exaggerations, and that number 4 is 
unjust and partly untrue. Doubtless these objections were 
made at the time. But there is equally no doubt that his 
report had a considerable influence on public opinion in Eng¬ 
land. The Directors were able to refer those who attacked 
their policy and practice to the condition attached to the 
appointment of Chaplains in 1692, a condition attached without 
any external influence being brought to bear on them. They 
could also represent that they had, without external pressure, 
caused the English Liturgy to be translated into Portuguese 
at Oxford and printed; and that they had despatched several 
hundreds of the new books to their Factories in 1694 and 
1695. It was true that they had not erected any Chapels in 
their factories; but from the earliest times they had sanc¬ 
tioned the setting apart of a room in every factory for the 
performance of divine service, and had gone out of their way 
as a commercial Company to encourage amongst their servants 
abroad, both ashore and afloat, the regular observance of re¬ 
ligious worship and duty; they had appointed schoolmasters to 
teach the European and Eurasian youth of the Fort settlement; 
but there was one charge which they could not reply to; they 
had done little towards the instruction of the natives under 
their rule in the doctrines of Christianity. They had done 
something; but they had made no such organized effort in 
the cause as seemed now to be demanded. 

The 1698 Charter made provision for the Christian in¬ 
struction of natives in the Company’s service. It fell short 
of Robert Boyle’s and Dr. Fell’s design; but it was more or 
less in accordance with Dr. Prideaux’; and this obligation 
was actually binding upon the Company that traded under 
the 1698 charter till the alteration of the terms in 1818. 
The primary religious obligation was to maintain a Minister 
for every garrison and superior Factory in the East Indies ; 
to provide and set apart a decent and convenient place for 
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service only in every such garrison and factory ; and 
to take a Chaplain on board every ship sent on a voyage, 
which should be of the burthen of 500 tons or upwards, for 
such voyage. The charter stipulated that no such Minister 
should be sent until he should have been first approved of 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London; 
and it added, ‘ all which said Ministers, so to be sent, shall 
be entertained from time to time with all due respect.’ 

The Charter proceeded as follows 

‘ All such Ministers shall be obliged to learn within one 
year after their arrival the Portuguese language, and shall 
apply themselves to learn the native language of the country 
where they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos that shall be the servants or the slaves of the 
Company, or of their agents, in the Protestant Religion. 

‘ In case of the death of any of the said Ministers, residing 
in the East Indies, the place of such Minister so dying shall 
be supplied by one of the Chaplains out of the next ships, 
that shall arrive at or near the place where such Minister 
shall happen to die. 

‘ We further will and direct that the Company shall 
provide Schoolmasters in all the said garrisons and superior 
Factories where they shall be found necessary.’ 

With these provisions of the charter before him the reader 
will be able to understand why Kaye called the conversion 
of the Gentoos a ‘ great Parliamentary idea, provided for in 
the 1698 charter.’ 1 

The religious change in the 1698 charter was in theory 
a very great one; but it was not a very great change in 
reality ; for the old Company had had almost throughout the 
17th century a Minister at all its chief Factories, and one for 
each of its principal ships. The principal alteration was this,' 
that henceforth it was to consider that it had a religious and 
moral as well as a political and commercial duty towards all 
—European and Native alike—who lived under its protection, 
and subjected themselves to its rules. 

Up to the end of the seventeenth century the Company 



1 Kaye’s Adnriiustratmi of the E.I. Co., 1853, p. 626. 
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selected its Chaplains itself. If the recommendation was 
good, and the trial sermon satisfactory, the appointment was 
made, without any reference —as far as is known—to the 
Bishop of London or to the Archbishop of Canterbury. With 
the increased importance of the appointments came an in¬ 
creased care in the method of selection, and the abolition of 
the trial sermon. 

Amongst the manuscripts in the Lambeth Palace Library 1 
is a paper dated 1710 which shows that a correspondence was 
taking place between Lambeth and Leadenhall Street at the 
time on this subject. The following were the principal 
suggestions :—that each Chaplain should receive £100 per 
annum, payable in India, to commence from the sailing of 
the ship, and to continue till his return to England, together 
with the same allowances of diet as the old Company granted, 
together with a payment at the rate of £60 a year for services 
on the voyage, if the ship were over 500 tons burthen, and 
if he acted as Chaplain to the ship on the voyage. The 
policy of the United Company was, however, practically the 
policy of the Old Company, which had an experience of 100 
years to fall back upon; and the old rules of payment and 
service were retained. 

When the Charter of 1698 was granted to the new English 
Company, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London were asked by the Company to sanction a special 
prayer for use on board the Company’s ships and in their 
various Factories abroad. The prayer and the imprimatur 
were as follows:— 

‘ 0 Almighty and Most Merciful Lord God, Thou art the 
Sovereign Preserver of all that trust in Thee, and the Author 
of all spiritual and temporal blessings; Let Thy grace, we 
most humbly beseech Thee, be always present with Thy 
Servants the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies. Compass them with Thy favour 
as with a shield ; prosper them in all their public under¬ 
takings ; and make them successful in all their undertakings 
both by Sea and Land. Grant that they may prove a 
common blessing by the means of honour wealth and power 


* MSS. 941; 95. 
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to our native country. Give to us and all Thy servants 
•whom Tby Providence has placed in these remote parts of the 
world grace to discharge our duties with piety towards Thee 
our God, loyalty towards our King, fidelity and diligence 
towards those by whom we are employed, kindness and love 
towards one another, and sincere charity towards all men. 
That we adorning the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour in all 
things, these Indian nations among whom we dwell, beholding 
our good works, may be won over thereby to love our most 
holy religion, and to glorify Thee our Father, which art in 
Heaven. ' All this we beg for the sake of our Saviour Jesus. 
Christ, to whom with Thee and the blessed Spirit be 
ascribed all honour, praise and dominion, now and for ever¬ 
more. Amen.’ 

It was entitled 4 A prayer for the Honourable and United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies 
to be used in their factories abroad.' The imprimatur ran 
thus:— 

4 We do conceive that this Prayer may be very proper to 
be used for the purpose expressed in the title of it. 


‘Tho. Cantuar. 
4 H. London. 


‘ December 29th 1698.’ 

The New Company was just as particular about the 
observance of religious duty as the Old Company; and this is 
not to be wondered at when it is known that such men as 
Streynsham Master and Thomas Papillon occupied places on 
the Directorate. The above prayer was communicated to the 
Commanders of ships as well as to the Agents of Factories 
in the year 1700. 

4 We have sent a printed form of prayer, approved by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to lie 
used daily aboard your ship.’ 

And two years later they wrote:— 

4 We strictly require you to keep up the worship of God on 
board your ship, ... so that the Christian religion may not 
be scandalized among the Heathens ’ etc. 
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'he new Company also appointed a Chaplain for its 
'actory at Metchlepatam, Mr. John Landon. When the two 
Companies combined, arrangements were made for the enter¬ 
tainment of the servants of both by the new United Company. 
One arrangement was that the Minister at Fort St. George, 
who belonged to the Old Company, should continue there; and 
that Mr. John Landon, who was in the service of the New 
Company, should remove to Fort St. David. 1 Eighteen 
months later the Council of Fort St. George reported to the 
Directors that Mr. Landon, the Minister, had arrived there, 
and would go to Fort St. David when well. 2 There had been 
no resident Chaplain at Fort St. David for 10 years. When 
the Merchants there heard at the beginning of 1704 that they 
were to have one, they wrote home and expressed their 
gratitude. 3 It was not till 1705 that Mr. Landon arrived at 
T ort St. David. 4 He remained there about two years, and 
then quitted the employ, and sailed from Madras for Batavia 
to arrange about a deceased brother’s property. Mr. Landon’s 
name is only once again found in the records. He left 
behind him at Fort St. David a number of books. On the 
18 Jan. 1711-12 a catalogue of these was sent home to the 
Directors, and the belief expressed (para. 11) that the books 
belonged to the Company, and were purchased by the New 
Company for the use of their Minister. However this was 
not apparently the case; for the Company purchased the 
books, and they became the nucleus of the Fort St. David 
Library. In 1714 the Directors wrote out orders regarding 
their libraries:— 


‘ We do likewise order that all our books in Fort St. David, 
as well those brought from Metchlepatam belonging to the 
New Company, as those we bought of Dr. Landen, be taken 
care of and preserved in the same manner.’ 5 


In the Rent Roll of 1688 already referred to the parish is 
mentioned as the owner of three houses besides the hospital. 


1 Despatch to Fort St. George, March 1702, para. 89. 

2 Letter from Fort St. George, 5 Nov. 1703, para. 48. 

3 Letter from Fort St. David, 8 Feb. 1703-4, para. 13. 

4 Letter from Fort St. George, 1st Oct. 1705, para. 70. 

‘Despatch to Fort St. George, 12 Jan. 1714, para. 60. Mr. Landon took his 
D.C.L. degree at Oxford in 1709. 
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of these were in James Street, and one of them was next 
to the hospital itself. This one was not apparently intended 
as a dwelling house; it had no kitchens; it was probably 
connected with the hospital either as a dispensary, or a place 
for medical stores, or an office for the garrison chirurgeon, or 
for all three purposes together. When the hospital was sold 
to the Company and converted partly into a store and partly 
into a lodging for the junior merchants, the house next to it 
does not appear to have been included in the sale, but to have 
remained the property of the Vestry. It was of course 
difficult to put it to any domestic use without a kitchen and 
other necessary offices. The trustees therefore submitted the 
following petition in October 1701 1 :— 

* The humble petition of the Ministers and Churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Mary’s in Fort St. George, sheweth 

* That the Church house both in the first building and in 
some additions made to it since hath stood the Church in a 
considerable sum of money, but is hardly tenantable for want 
of yard room for a kitchen, godowns, and other outhouses, 
necessary to render it a convenient dwelling. 

* And it further sheweth that there is a piece of ground of 
the Rt. Hon. Company adjoining to the said house which might 
serve for the conveniencys afore mentioned, and is of little 
use to the Company, and stands separated from all other 
grounds and buildings of theirs by a very high wall with 
battlements, Wee therefore make it our humble request to 
your Honours &c. that you will be pleased to sell the said 
piece of ground to the Church, for which wee are willing to pay 
such a sum of money as the Chief Builders in the place (upon 
a survey taken of it) shall judge it to be worth, and we 
humbly conceive, that as your disposing of said ground tfill 
be of great advantage to the Church, so it will be no detri¬ 
ment to the Company; and your petitioners (as in duty 
bound) shall ever pray.’ 

The petition, dated the 3rd October 1701, was considered 
and disposed of on the 11th in the following resolution : — 

‘Messieurs Wright and Nairstall having viewed the 
ground and buildings adjoining to the colledge, 2 which the 
Ministers and Churchwardens petitioned us to be sold them in 




1 Consultations, 11 Oct. 1701. 


2 See p. 132 of this Chapter. 
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to make a house belonging to the Church tenantable,' 


they report the value 75 pagodas, which is agreed to be sold 
them, and the Attorney Generali ordered to draw a conveyance 
accordingly.’ 

Mr. George Lewis was appointed to Port St. George in 
1692 and Mr. James Wendey in 1698. In 1706 they began 
to talk about returning home; so the Port Council wrote on 
the 10 Feb. 1706-7 desiring ‘a supply of ingenious and 
exemplary ministers.' A year later the Directors replied 1 :— 
* We shall think of your 29th paragraph about supplying 
Madras with Ministers.’ But nothing was done till November 
1708, when Mr. Robert Jones was selected from among four 
candidates. 2 He arrived at Fort St. George in July 1710; 
spent the following Christmastide at Fort St. David; and 
died at Fort St. George on the 12 Nov. 1711. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the Consultation Book records how it was he 
went to Fort St. David for Christmas ; and it shows that the 
arrangement made for Church ministrations at that station 
was the usual one 3 :— 

‘ They having wrote us from Fort St. David that it has 
been usual for us at the Festival times of the year to send 
them one of the ministers of this place, and Christmas being 
now approaching, they request that one may be sent. It is 
therefore agreed and ordered that Mr. Jones do proceed thither 
as soon as conveniently he can; and that the Paymaster do 
take care to fit him out for his journey accordingly.’ 

It is pleasant to notice the word * usual ’ in the extract, and 
to be thus assured that the merchants of those days both 
desired and obtained the Church’s sacraments at the Church ’b 
great festivals. 

About a month before Mr. Jones’ death the Council wrote 
home 4 that as Mr. George Lewis, the Minister, designed for 
England next year; they prayed to have a man of temper, 
moderate principles, and great sobriety ; ‘ turbulent spirits 
will set all in a flame ’; they continued, ‘ Mr. Lewis has 

1 Despatch, 7 April 1708, 104. 2 Court Minutes , 24 Nov. 1708. 

3 Consultations, 4 Dec. 1710. 

4 Letter of 1st Oct. 1711, paras. 61 and 62. 
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contributed to the prosperity of the place ’; and they earnestly 
wished for such another. They added that Mr. Jones, the 
other Minister, was very sickly; and that they would be glad 
of a second Chaplain whom they could send to Fort St. David. 
A month later 1 2 they wrote announcing the death of Mr. 
Jones; that he had left little behind him ; had paid what he 
owed the Company; and that Mr. Lewis intended home next 
year. In reply to this the Directors wrote 3 :— 

‘ We are sorry to read the account of Mr. Robert Jones > 
deceased, our late Chaplain, . . . We should be glad if Mr. 
Lewis’ occasions will give him leave to continue yet longer at 
Fort St. George ; everybody that has been at Madras agrees 
with you in his great character. 

‘ To supply one or both their places we have entertained 
Mr. William Stevenson and Mr. Charles Long, of whom we 
have a very good recommendation as to their learning, piety, 
and quiet tempers, each at the salary of i50 a year and £50 a 
year gratuity if they are found to deserve it. We hope they 
will fully answer your expectations. If either of them should 
not, but walk unworthy of their vocation, you are always 
clothed with power to remove the infection of their or any 
other’s evil example; for it is to be understood they are 
entertained quamdiu se bene gesserint. 

‘Mr. Stephenson [sic] brings with him his family; the 
other is single. ... If Mr. Lewis should stay, then Mr. 
Long is to be Chaplain at Fort St. David; or if he do not, 
and you can be supplied by one, let Mr. Long continue at 
Fort David, or at least often resort thither, . . . 

‘ It is proper here to tell you that since the entire union 
of the two Companies, we act on the foot of the New Company’s 
Charter, which directs that the Company shall constantly 
maintain in every of their garrisons and superior factories 
one Minister, and that all such Ministers as shall be sent to 
reside in India shall be obliged to learn ’ etc.—etc .— 3 

The Council of Fort St. George replied to this on the 
16 Sept. 1713, para. 122, that Mr. Lewis, the Minister, would 
return to England by the next ships ; that the two new 
Chaplains promised well, and that they would give them 


1 Letter of 22nd Dec. 1711, para. 89. 

2 Despatch, 2 Feb. 1712-13, para. 142-3-4. 

3 See p. 123 of this Chapter. 
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mragement whilst they behaved well; that the service of 
Madras was too much for one, but that Mr. Long should 
visit St. David’s once or twice a year ; that they would obey 
the orders about Mr. Lewis’ passage 1 ; and would regard 
para. 144 about Ministers and Schoolmasters as the Charter 
directed. 

On the 19 Jan. 1718-14 the Council again wrote home. 

In Paragraph 57 they mentioned that the Reverend Mr. Lewis 
was going home in the same ship that was taking the letter; 
and that the two Chaplains were still answering expectations. 

In Paragraph 97 they added that Mr. Lewis would give a 
particular account of all that passed at Port St. David, when 
he and Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Warre (a Member of Council) 
went together to expostulate with Mr. Raworth the Deputy 
Governor. The whole story of RaworthV rebellion and 
mutiny has been reproduced from the Madras records by 
Wheeler. 2 It is only necessary to record here that both 
Lewis and Stevenson were made use of by the Governor as 
mediators, 3 and that their successful mediation was appreciated 
by the Directors, who wrote 4 :— 


‘ We are well pleased with what you have done in putting 
an end to that unnatural mutiny and rebellion at Fort 
St. David, and preventing bloodshed as much as possible by 
trying by Mr. Warre, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Stevenson’s 
persuasions to prevail on Mr. Raworth to desist from his 
violent proceedings.’ 


The departure of Mr. George Lewis at the end of twenty- 
two years’ service marks the close of a chapter in the 
ecclesiastical history of Fort St. George. He was appointed 
in 1692 when the old Company possessed a stringent monopoly 
of Oriental trade, and treated all interlopers and opponents, 
by virtue of a clause in their charter, with great harshness 
and severity. He ministered at the Fort and preached peace 
through the four years (1698-1702) of bitter animosity 
caused by the creation of a New Company; and for twelve 


\ He was to have the best cabin and all respect, 
a Madras in the Olden Time ., pp. 327- 335. > 

3 Consultations, 15 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1713. 

4 Despatch, 27 Oct. 1714, para. 2. 
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after he greatly assisted to smooth over the difficulties 
and to soothe the strong personal feelings which that circum¬ 
stance had caused in every Indian factory. The traveller 
Lockyer visited Fort St. George in 1703, and has left an 
account of the place as it was in George Lewis’ time. 1 He 
says that the inner Fort or Citadel was in the middle of the 
English town, lying NNE and SSW (that is, parallel to the 
sea shore); that its eastern and western faces were 108 yards 
long, and its other faces were 100 yards long ; that four large 
bastions made the corners of the citadel; and that on these 
and the curtains between were mounted 56 guns and a 
mortar; that there was a gate eastward, and another—the 
main guard gate—westward; and that both were guarded by 
soldiers. He describes the wall of the citadel and that which 
circumscribed the English town as composed of laterite. The 
outer wall possessed batteries, halfmoons, and flanking demi- 
bastions at proper distances, with 150 guns and 3 mortars. 

The Fort was further protected by outworks—presumably 
lunettes to protect the gates—which had 32 more guns and 
8 field pieces. He continues, * the Black City, called Madras, 
and sometimes by the Moors Chennepatam, joins to the 
northward; and Maqua (muckwa) town, where the boatmen 
live, to the southward.’ Having mentioned that the Black 
City was encompassed with a thick high brick wall, and 
fortified with points and bastions after the modern manner, 
he states that the prospect from the sea was most delightful, 
because of the great variety of fine public buildings, which he 
proceeds to describe. ‘ The Church,’ he says, ‘ is a large, pile 
of arched building, adorned with curious carved work, a stately 
altar, organs, a white copper candlestick, very large windows, 
which render it inferior to the Churches of London in 
nothing but bells, there being only one to mind sinners of, 
devotion; though I’ve heard a contribution for a set was 
formerly remitted the Company.’ Prayers were said twice a 
day. On Sundays religious worship was strictly observed, 
the bell beginning between 8 and 9. He then describes the 
Governor going to Church in state, between lines of soldiers, 
to the number of 200, drawn up between the Church and the 
1 Lockyer’s Account of Trade in India , published 1711. 
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fort; the ladies and gentlemen awaiting 
his arrival in the churchyard, and following him within the 
sacred edifice, whilst the organ pealed out its welcome to him. 
He adds that every Sunday the country Protestants were 
catechised; that there was a Library containing books 
valued at £438; and that a free school was held in a large 
room under the Library. He then describes the College, ‘ a 
fine name for the old Hospital 51 where the young Writers 
live; the New House or Soldiers’ Lodging, in front of the 
main guard, running parallel to the west wall, and having a 
strong battery on the side against the river; the Hospital, 
adjoining the New House and to the northward ox it, having 
a piazza and a paved Court before it; and finally the 
Governor’s lodging. Lockyer says in his preface that he 
resided at Fort St. George for 20 months ; it may be assumed 
therefore that he correctly describes what he saw. Having 
travelled round the factories he gives this opinion ‘ At this 
time Madrass surpassed all other settlements in grandeur, so 
the orders of this Council are more regarded and punctually 
executed, and each member has a respect proportionately 
greater than others shewn him.’ He then describes the 
beauties of the Governor’s new garden—the favourite 
diversions of the European inhabitants—and finally a 
European funeral. 

‘ When a person of note dies, his funeral is solemnized 
with the greatest magnificence. The Governor, Council, and 
the gentlemen of the town attend, nor are the fair sex wanting 
in their duty to their deceased countrymen. The executors 
are liberal in all respects to express a just concern for their 
friend; whence the ceremony is performed with all that is 
necessary for the interment of a Christian. The Burying 
place is at the further end of the Black Town, adorned with 
many stately tombs in honour of the Defunct. Some with 
lofty spires carved with different fancies after the Indian 
manner ; others in a lower sphere gravely express the merits 
of the person for whose sake they were erected and all in 
general have the most curious workmanship in India bestowed 
on them.’ 


The Records preserved at the India Office are made living 

1 In James Street. 
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when read side by side with books of this kind. 
They make it a comparatively simple matter to picture George 
Lewis and his occupations in Church, school, library and 
burial ground. The free school he established himself. It 
was only a small institution; but at all events it was a 
beginning; and in making the beginning Mr. Lewis was 
trying to carry out the purpose for which he was specially 
sent to India. The Directors wrote on this subject thus 1 :— 

* We understand several of your soldiers turn papists, 
whether by persuasion of their Indian wives or landladies, or 
for what other reason does not sowell appear, and we hear 
that almost all the Black people about Madras are either 
Gentues or Papists. We are apprehensive that notwith¬ 
standing you keep the Priests at Madras under a pretty good 
decorum, yet there is no reliance upon the Papist inhabitants 
in time of danger, and that we can never reckon upon the 
true strength of the place being at our disposal, unless the 
natives are educated in the Protestant Religion. We have 
also been informed that Mr. Lewis has attempted a scheme to 
breed them thus up. We shall be glad to hear of any good 
method to bring about so noble a design, and would have you 
think of it, and put it into a proper shape, and send it with 
your opinion thereupon as soon as you can after receipt 
hereof. We would not grudge to be at some charge to effect it.’ 

The school was carried on by Mr. Lewis as long as he 
remained in the Fort; and for a short time after he left it 
was carried on by his successor. But his successor thought 
an English school for the children of the English soldiers was 
more required than a Portuguese school; so he established an 
English school (St. Mary’s), and left the Portuguese teaching 
to the Danish missionaries. 

Besides being an adept in the Portuguese language of the 
Coast Mr. George Lewis was also proficient in Persian, the 
Court language of the Mahommedan powers. For this 
reason he was employed by the Government to translate the 
Persian letters and perwannas which were frequently arriving 
at this period from Golcondah and Arcot. 2 And when it was 
decided to send an embassy with letters and presents to Shah 

1 Despatch, 7 April 1708, para. 112. 

2 Consultations, 8 Jan. 1708-9. 
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the king of Golcondah, George Lewis was chosen to 
accompany 1 one of the merchants because of his exact know¬ 
ledge of the Persian language. This embassy must have been 
an imposing affair. It included 600 coolies—carriers, tent 
lasears, etc.—50 armed peons, 44 personal and domestic 
servants, and a Surgeon. A special sum of money was 
granted for providing the Commissioners with suitable rich 
costumes; but the records do not further explain how the 
Padre appeared before the King. 

It is very plain from the Consultation Books that George 
Lewis joined the merchants in their trading ventures at the 
Eastern ports, and that he was very successful in his 
speculations. He seems to have kept aloof from the home 
trade according to his bond promise, and thus retained the 
good opinion of the Directors, who were determined to retain 
the home trade—for which they paid so highly—as a 
monopoly of their own. 

In the year 1711 during his incumbency the merchants of 
Madras began to be slack in their attendance at the Church 
services. Governor Harrison and the Council considered the 
matter and resolved to summon them to their presence and to 
expostulate with them. The Merchants, Factors and Writers 
were accordingly called in and ‘severely checked by the 
President for not giving their attendance at divine service; 
and told for the future that whosoever shall be absent on 
Sundays from morning and evening service shall not only be 
fined 9 fanams to the Poor, but lie under the displeasure of 
this Board, and be treated accordingly.’ 11 

Both James Wendey, who went home in 1709, and George 
Lewis w’ero interested in the missionary designs of the Danish 
clergymen at Tranquebar. The former was invited to join 
the committee of the London S.P.C.K. on his return home; 
the latter was the first of a number of corresponding members 
in Madras. James Wendey brought to the committee a ten 
years’ experience of the conditions under which the work was 
to be undertaken, to the great advantage of the cause. 
George Lewis gave the sanction of his official position to the 
work itself; and was without doubt instrumental in over- 
1 Consultations, 24 Jan. 1708-9. 2 Do. 2 Aug. 1711. 
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. .ig Borne local prejudice against it. The Society made 

use of him 1 and several subsequent Chaplains as mediums of 
communication between themselves and those they employed. 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury invested the Reverend 
Richard Portman with authority to consecrate the Church in 
the Port, he gave him authority also to consecrate the burial 
ground. This was in 1680. There is reason to believe, 
however, that this other act of. consecration was never per¬ 
formed ; and that the patch of ground to the north west of 
the Port, which had been used as a burial ground since the 
occupation of the Port by the English, was never solemnly 
set aside from all profane and common uses like the Church. 
It belonged to the Company, and for over 70 years was used 
by the Company for profit. They planted in it cocoa-nut 
palm trees, sold the produce annually, and credited the 
Company with the proceeds. Later on, when a staff of 
scavengers was engaged, and a number of buffaloes and carts 
purchased for the sanitary work of the Fort and town, they 
allowed the buffaloes and carts to be kept in the burial 
ground, for the reason of its convenient proximity. This 
went on until 1710, when the Ministers and Churchwardens 
gave in the following protest to the Council. 


‘ The petition of the Ministers and Churchwardens of the 
Parish of St. Mary’s in Fort St. George 

* Humbly representeth, 

4 That whereas the monuments of the dead, and the ground 
where they are interred are held by most people in some 
measure sacred, and not lightly applied to any common or 
profane use, yet it is our misfortune that the English burying 
place in Port St. George (where so many of our relations 
friends and acquaintances lie buried) is not only not kept in 
that decent and due manner it ought to be, but every day. 
profaned and applied to the most vile and indecent uses; for 
since the year 1701 when an old building that stood in the 
burying place (and in which the buffaloes used to be shut up) 
was taken down to build lodgings for the soldiers at the gate 
adjoining, the tombs have been made use of for stables for 
the buffaloes, which is not only a thing very indecent, but 
also a very great damage to those buildings by having so 


Consultations, 9 June 1712. 
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y stakes drove into the pavement and into the walls to 
fasten the buffaloes to. 

‘ Another occasion of our complaint on this subject is the 
cocoanut trees standing in the burying place; the profit 
arising from them we know is inconsiderable, but the nuisance 
accruing to the place thereby we are sure is very great; for 
the Toddy men have people employed there all the day, and 
almost all the night, in drawing and selling of Toddy, so that 
we are obliged on their account to keep the gates always open 
both by day and by night. 

‘ And then about eight o’clock at night after work is done, 
it is such a resort of basket makers, scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, and other Pariahs, to drink Toddy, 
that all the Punch houses in Madras have not half the noise 
in them. And by reason of the gates lying open beggars and 
other vagabonds (who know not where to go) make use of the 
tombs to lie in. And what unclean uses the neighbours 
thereabouts do make of that place we forbear to tell. 

‘We hope that what is here urged, together with the 
reflection it must cast on our Church and Nation to have so 
little regard to the depositories of our dead, when all other 
Nations who live among us have so great a regard for theirs, 
will prevail with your Honours to take this matter into your 
consideration, and to find out some method to redress these 
abuses. 

* And your petitioners, etc. 

‘ C-eoeob Lewis, 1-.^ 

‘ Robert Jones, f Ministers . 

‘Edward Barkham,) Church 
‘Francis Cooke, } Wardens.’ 

To us of this generation the report is nothing less than 
shocking; it did not seem to be so to the Fort St. George 
Government in 1710. The Paymaster and the Gunner were 
ordered to look out for a convenient piece of ground on which 
to build a shed for the buffaloes and the scavengers’ carts, and 
to report to the Council what could be done to meet the 
complaint. 1 

They reported as follows 2 :— 

‘ We have been to look out for a commodious place to put 
the buffaloes and carts that are in charge of the scavengers, 

1 Consultations, 22 Maroh 1709-10. 

2 Do. 30 March 1710. 
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{hey may not be offensive or prejudicial to the tombs m 
ie burial place where they now stand ; and we find there is 
a brick wall adjoining to the west side of the choultry where 
a shed may be built very proper for that use.’ 

The shed was built; and ‘ God’s acre ’ was cleared of the 
scavengers, and their carts and their buffaloes ; but no effort 
was made to get rid of the toddy trees, the toddy drawers and 
the toddy drinkers. But in 1716 Governor Harrison brought 
before the Council the case of a Church House which had 
been pulled down to make room for the new Hospital on the 
western side 1 of the Fort. He said that he had promised 
Mr. George Lewis that some compensation should be made ; 
he therefore urged it upon their consideration before he 
himself retired. 2 It was therefore 4 agreed that the Ministers 
and Churchwardens be desired to consider of something that 
will be agreeable to them as an equivalent.’ On the 
29th Nov. 1716 Mr. John Legg, who was a Member of Council 
and a Churchwarden also, reported that the Church House in 
question was valued in the Company’s books at 411 pagodas. 
4 The Ministers and Churchwardens,’ he added, 4 cannot find 
anything to demand of the Board as an equivalent which 
will suit their convenience except a few toddy trees that are 
left standing in the burial place ; therefore they submit the 
rest to the Board.’ 

After consideration it was agreed 3 :— 

4 That the old toddy trees in the burial place, commonly 
called the Guava Garden, which are very much decayed, and 
bring in no more at present than 20 pagodas per annum be 
given and granted to the Church for ever; and that the sum 
of 800 pagodas be paid them out of cash in full of all demands 
for the house afore mentioned.’ 

When this was in due course reported to the Honourable 
Company, they wrote as follows 4 :— 

4 We remember some time ago the toddy trees at the 
Burial place was complained of, as it harboured and 
encouraged disorderly riots, and deserved to be suppressed. 


1 Inside the outer walls. 
s Do. 29 Nov. 1716. 


2 Consultations, 23 July 1716. 

4 Despatch, 8 Jan. 1717-8, para. 56. 
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us know whether it be so, or to what uses the Church 
apply it; for they then were the complainers.’ 

It has been already noticed that the Burial ground was 
commonly called the Guava Garden; those of the Dutch had 
similar euphemistic names; it was as if -the Europeans in 
India, among whom death came so often and so suddenly, 
rigorously put aside its memory and tried to blot out its very 
recollection by the use of another word for its home. The 
term Guava Garden was used by the natives to denominate 
the St. Mary’s new Cemetery on the island long after the 
Europeans had ceased to use the term. 

It is also noticeable that the Directors were not shocked 
at the report on the use to which the Burial ground was put 
any more than their servants at Fort St. George. They 
suspected the motives of those who were shocked—the 
Ministers and Churchwardens; they thought that their 
intention was to make a similar use of the ground and the 
trees, but to their own profit; and they asked for a report. 

The right feeling of respect for the resting places of the 
Christian dead was in those days with the minority. Public 
opinion on this point has been educated and has changed. 
Every care is now taken of such spots by the local Govern¬ 
ments. In many places the European cemetery in India is 
one of the brightest spots in the station. 1 

One other change of importance must be noticed. When 
Dean Prideaux wrote his minute referred to above, he asked 
for this among other reforms, that the Chaplains should be 
treated with becoming respect. In the 17th century political 
and religious feelings ran sometimes deeply but sometimes in 
a shallow and noisy manner ; and they were responsible for 
many ill formed judgments and ill natured expressions. 

1 Note.—In the old 4 Guava Garden ’ were buried between 1680—(when the 
Registers begin)—and 1762—(when it oeased to be used as a burial ground)— 
no less than 3,900 bodies. Between 1640 and 1680 there were of course burials 
there, though they are not recorded. When the burial ground was built upon 
by the Government in the early nineties of the 19th century, the local history 
of Fort St. George was not so well known as it is now. The spot had not been 
used as a burial ground for 130 years. All but two of the monuments had been 
levelled, and the stones carried away. The very memory of its use had passed 
away. If the History of Fort St. George had been published ten years earlier, 
probably the ground would not have been built upon. 
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Sambrooke in a letter to the Directors as ‘ that drunken 
Chaplain'; and the Directors neither asked for proof nor 
gave rebuke. Leslie was similarly reported against behind 
his back and recalled. Brideoake, the Oriental scholar, was 
called in the Court Minute Books a bad man without any 
justification. No words were too bad for John Evans, the 
Chaplain who was fortunate in his investments and ventures. 
Hook and Thompson were maligned and recalled. The 
injustice of these hard judgments was clear enough to the 
friends of the men themselves, amongst whom was Streynsham 
Master; and the injustice was made clear by them to Dean 
Prideaux before he championed their cause. 1 It needed only 
the official protest of the Archbishop of Canterbury to produce! 
the necessary alteration of tone. Nothing could be more 
courteous and kindly than the tone adopted by the Directors 
towards the Chaplains from about 1720 to the end of their 
rule. 


Lambeth Palace Library MSS. 941; 95. 
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CHAPTER YII 

FROM THE APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM STEVENSON TO THE 
SURRENDER OF FORT ST. GEORGE, 1712-1746 

On the 81st Oct. 1712 the Court of Directors considered the 
petition of the Rev. Charles Long, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church Oxford, to be appointed a Chaplain in their service 
abroad. The petition was backed by the recommendation of 
the Bishop of London and Sir Charles Hedges; but the 
consideration of it was postponed. On the 12th Nov. it was 
again read with four other petitions, namely Thomas 
Dillingham, M.A.; William Stevenson, Rector of Tasburgh 
Norfolk; Henry Gardiner, B.A., backed by Dr. Sherlock, 
Master of the Temple; and Samuel Briarcliffe, M.A. The 
Court had only two appointments to fill up; so they proceeded 
to ballot for two out of the five applicants. The greatest 
number of votes were given to William Stevenson; Charles 
Long came next; these two were accordingly appointed— 
Stevenson for Fort St. George; Long for Fort St. David if 
Lewis remained at Fort St. George, otherwise for Fort 
St. George as the colleague of Stevenson. 

The appointment of William Stevenson marks an eccle¬ 
siastical epoch in the history of the Presidency. He was not 
a more able man than some of his predecessors, nor more 
distinguished as a scholar, nor more keenly alive to the 
importance of his work. Isaacson, Darley, Elliott and 
Brideoake were greater scholars; Elliott, James Wendey, 
and Lewis were more diligent parish workers ; but Stevenson 
was more clear-headed and practical than any of them. He 
was able to see at once what was wanted parochially and in 
the mission field, and to explain his views very clearly to 
those at home. His practical character was at once recognised 
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George Council. Shortly after his arrival he 
was despatched to Fort St. David to act as a mediator between 
the Council and the Deputy Governor who had rebelled against 
their authority. In this undertaking George Lewis, a personal 
friend of the Deputy Governor, had failed. The march of 
events made Stevenson successful. 

His colleague, Charles Long, was an earlier applicant for 
an appointment; he was an Oxford man and a Fellow of his 
college; but by the vote of the Court he was the junior of 
Stevenson. One cannot help seeing in what subsequently 
happened a natural trace of jealousy and resentment at 
Stevenson being in this manner placed over his head. Even 
if this ballot had not taken place Stevenson would have been, 
as far as one can judge from his personal character and 
gifts, the leader in all matters ecclesiastical and practical. 
Stevenson upset the parliamentary provision for the Christian 
teaching of the Portuguese and native inhabitants of the 
Company’s territories. Under the orders of the Company 
George Lewis opened schools for these and ministered amongst 
them; Stevenson closed the schools and modified the minis¬ 
trations. He arrived after the Danish missionaries had 
commenced their work on the Coast; he saw in them an 
agency better fitted for the purpose than the short service 
Chaplains of the period, who were constantly coming and 
going. In this matter he led the Vestry and the local 
Government. He left the Portuguese and the natives to the 
ministrations of the missionaries; and in the place of this 
work he set up a Charity School for British Eurasians only. 
The Danish missionaries received all the support he was 
capable of giving them ; so that they described him as a man 
‘ truly unwearied in spreading Christianity among the nations.’ 1 
Stevenson is the hero of Anderson. 2 Stevenson was the 
trusted correspondent of the S.P.C.K., to whom they confided 
their money, their hopes, and their policy; and to whom in 
return he gave sound practical advice on the best way of 
carrying out their designs. At the beginning of the 18th 
century there was, owing to political causes, a drawing 

1 Nieeamp’s History of t)ie Danish Mission , p. 109. 

2 Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church , 1856, p. 95. 
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ler of the English Church and the Continental Pro¬ 
testants of Holland, Germany and Denmark. But this did 
not deceive Stevenson as to how far English priests and 
Lutheran ministers could work together in a common cause. 
His advice to the S.P.C.K. was not to mingle together in the 
mission field workers of different beliefs in such important 
matters as Christian doctrine and government. 1 So it was 
that the S.P.C.K. continued to employ Germans and Danes 
till they gave up the work in 1826, without making any very 
great effort to obtain missionaries among their own country¬ 
men. 2 Stevenson’s letter to the S.P.C.K. was greatly valued 
by the Society. It is printed in their first volume of Reports, 
and is quoted by Anderson. He was quite clear that the 
success or failure of the Society’s venture in India depended 
at first upon the Fort St. George Chaplain. In this opinion 
he was probably correct. Stevenson did not hide from the 
Society his view of the great importance of pastoral work 
amongst Europeans abroad. He never led them to suppose 
that he regarded missionary work amongst the heathen as of 
more importance than his own. He could not write his views 
to his employers without an invitation to do so. But he could 
write his views to the Society which desired his advice and 
co-operation; and he did this probably in hope that they 
would be conveyed second hand to Leadenhall Street, and 
would in time bear fruit. This is what he wrote 3 :— 


To Mr. Henry Newman, Secretary S.P.C.K. 

‘ Sir, While the Hon. Society is employed in propagating 
the Christian religion among the Heathen, I know they are at 
the same time using their best endeavours to promote a true 
practical knowledge among those that already profess it; to 
which end, I believe, Sir, it would not conduce a little, that 
they solicit the Directors of the E. I. Company to send out 
Chaplains to their chief settlements in these parts, where they 
are wanted, I mean to Bombay, Fort St. David, and Bencoolen, 
in which places there are Romish Priests, and (as I hear) 
chapels too. And seeing Papists are reckoned a sort of 


1 His letter to the 8.P C.K. dated the 25 Aug. 1716. 

2 The required effort was chiefly financial. 

3 Early S.P.C.K. Reports, ed. 1718, Letter xx, dated Feb. 1714-5. 
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©Bnatians, even though they be idolaters, our poor people are 
easily drawn over to their wicked superstition ; for they who 
have the least value for religion will be prevailed on to join 
in any kind of worship rather than have none at all. 

‘ But, Sir, I need not lay before you the necessity and 
great advantages of what I propose; nor can the Directors 
themselves (to some of whom I shall write by this ship) have 
anything to object against it; for Charity obliges me to 
believe that they will sooner grudge any expense than a 
Minister’s salary. 

£ It is said that they cannot find persons sufficiently 
qualified who will undertake to serve as Chaplains in the 
Factories above named ; but that is a difficulty which I hope 
the honourable Society will take care to remove. I know 
there are but too many of the clergy who reckon preferment 
in this part of the world only a gentle kind of banishment; 
and therefore choose rather to starve almost upon twenty or 
thirty pound a year, where they can do but little good, than 
to live handsomely on two hundred pounds, where they may 
do a great deal. But for my part, I do not repent of leaving 
about one hundred a year to come hither, although I had a 
family to bring with me. 


‘ If one does meet with more difficulties than are usual, 
these are abundantly rewarded by the kind reception he meets 
with, after his arrival here in India; where, so far as I could 
ever observe or learn, the English are more regular in their 
conduct, more kind to their Ministers, and more hospitable to 
strangers, than in any other settlements abroad, or any 
parish at home; so that it must be a clergyman’s own fault, 
if he does not meet with all the favour, respect, and encourage¬ 
ment, he can reasonably desire. 

* Sir, I have enlarged (perhaps too much) on these 
particulars ; but I thought the knowledge of them might help 
yon to remove the prejudices, that the young clergy generally 
have against going to the East Indies. 

* To conclude, Sir, if the Company sh fi happen to send 
more Chaplains abroad, I wish there may be none recom¬ 
mended to their choice, but those who, besides a sufficient 
stock of learning, (which our young Masters of Arts are not 
always provided with) and some knowledge of the world, have 
good characters as to their probity and temper. For though it 
be a very hard case that any of our Settlements sh' 1 be 
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[Out a Minister, I think it is still better so, than to have a 
vicious one; seeing the want of instruction may in some 
measure be supplied by good books; but no” preaching 
can counter-balance the bad influence of a Minister’s ill 
example.’ 

One of his first duties on arrival at the Fort was to preach 
a funeral sermon on the death of the eminent surgeon and 
scientist Edward Bulkeley. 1 His kindly appreciation of a 
greatly respected servant of the Company probably assisted 
his own popularity and advanced his own interest at Fort 
St. George. By means of his letters to the S.P.C.K. he greatly 
advanced his reputation as a clear-headed ecclesiastic among 
the members of the Society, some of whom were in a position 
to further his interests, at home. He was too ambitious not 
to take advantage of his opportunity. So he returned home 
in 1718. During the five years he was in the Company’s 
service he established the St. Mary’s Charity School; he was 
instrumental in recommending to English Churchmen the 
Tranquebar mission, and gaining their support through the 
S.P.C.K.; and he exercised a decided influence for good 
among the English residents at Fort St. George. 

In the year 1711 was built the Egmore Redoubt. At the 
time it was not in any way connected with the design of the 
St. Mary’s Charity School. But the course of time has 
brought them into such close connection 2 that the building of 
the Redoubt may be mentioned here. The Council wrote 
home to the Directors in 1711 3 to explain what they were 
doing, and mentioned that up to that time the building had 
cost Pagodas 925. The extracts only of these letters have 

1 The sermon is in the British Museum Library. Edward Bulkeley was by 
his own wish buried in the Physic Garden which he planted *500 yards west of 
the Port. The monument remains, but not the garden. The inscription con¬ 
cludes thus i — 4 * * * 8 ne mireris, viator, quod in horto ubi animum perpoliebafc, corpus 
euum voluit reponi.’ 

2 In 1789 the Bedoubt was given up for use as a school; on the Redoubt 

itself was built a house for the Principal; on the east front of it was built later 

a substantial lodging for the boys of the Military Male Asylum. In .1872 the 

Male Asylum was amalgamated with the Lawrence Asylum and removed to 

Ootacamund. In the same year the two Civil Orphan Asylums (Male and 
Female) were amalgamated with the St. Mary’s Charity School, and removed to 

the old Redoubt. 

8 Letters 5 Jan. 1710-11, para. 46, and 4 Sept. 1711, para. 92. 
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preserved. The extract of the second letter runs 


thus : - 


‘Built a Guard House near Egmore village in a con¬ 
venient place; the whole is a square with a ditch ; the wall 
is 184 feet on each side, the depth 8 feet, the ditch 16 feet 
broad at the top and 10 feet at the bottom ; the redoubt is 
faced with brick and cost Bags. 925 ; shall make in it a lodge 
for the soldiers and conveniences for recovering the sick.’ 

The further building of the soldiers’ quarters and of what 
was apparently intended to be a convalescent hospital was 
entrusted to Mr. Fraser, a member of Council, who spent over 
these things more than Pags. 5500 in addition. The Council 
blamed Mr. Fraser, who gave the orders ; but the Directors 
blamed the Council. 1 Apart from the cost it must be admitted 
that a convalescent hospital in the open country, away from 
the insanitary surroundings of the overcrowded Fort was a 
necessity. From the military point of view the Redoubt was 
equally a necessity. When the advantages of the Hospital- 
Redoubt are duly weighed, and the excellent use to which the 
buildings have been put since 1789 duly considered, the great 
initial cost will be forgiven and forgotten. 

Although the Directors had excused the Ministers and 
Church wardens from the payment of Pags. 50 a year for the 
upkeep of the Hospital, they still considered the hospital to be 
a charitable institution which must be partly kept up by the 
donations of those who used it. In 1711 it was found 
necessary to enlarge and rebuild it. 3 The rebuilding cost 
Pags. 7000. The Company gave Pags. 1500, and the rest 
was obtained by donations and by a small tax on the profits 
of the coast trade. The Council wrote home in 1712 to this 
intent 3 :— 

‘ The new Hospital is near finished ; it will cost something 
more than was expected, being forced to rebuild the fortification 
wall to the river, timber being dearer than usual; the sub¬ 
scription—we wrote 1500 pagodas for the Company—is well 
advanced, but shall always be kept afoot; all profitable 
vojages to pay a sum certain ; the building is plain, uniform, 


1 Despatch, 2 Feb. 1712-13, para. 109. 

* Consultations, 8 Oct. and 3 Nov. 1711. 8 Letter, 14 Oct. 1712, para. 121. 
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__and useful and will hold 150 sick men; will cost about 

7000 pagodas; shall credit the Company with all contributions 
in their general books." 

To this and other letters on the same subject the Company 
replied in 1714 thus 1 :— 

< We have received the subscription for the said hospital, 
which you advise will be considerably increased in another 
year, and that you hope to get sufficient not only to reimburse 
our charge, but for a stock to maintain it and relieve the 
poor therein, which we take notice of here to preserve the 
remembrance of it." 

So long as the upkeep of the Hospital was dependent 
upon voluntary contributions, no doubt collections were made 
in the Church for its support, just as collections were made 
for the Poor and for the free school. There was no longer 
any closer connection than this between the Church and the 
Hospital; so it will not be necessary to mention it again. 

In the course of the sixty years up to 1714 during which 
there was a resident Chaplain at Fort St. George, a valuable 
Library had gradually accumulated there. Loeltyer spoke of 
it; and when his book was published the Directors were 
made aware of its value. They therefore wrote to make 
enquiry about it 2 ;— 

* We understand that the Library in Fort St. George is 
worthy our notice, as consisting not only of a great number 
of books, but of a great many that are choice and valuable, 
John Dolben Esquire and Master Richard Elliot and others 
having made a present of their books (which were con¬ 
siderable) to the Library, besides other augmentations it hath 
lately received from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. We therefore recommend the care of the Library 
to our President and Ministers,’ etc. 

‘ We order our Ministers to sort the said books into proper 
classes, and to take a catalogue of them to be kept in the 
Library, of which they shall deliver a Copy to our President 
and send a copy home to us; and we desire our President to 
order two of our servants together with our Ministers to 

1 Despatch, 27 Oct. 1714, para. 6.9. 

2 Do. 12 Jan. 1714-15, paras. 59 and 61. 
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line the books by the catalogue once a year, that is to 
say, some few days before the Vestry is held, and make their 
report at the Vestry. It would be proper also to put our 
Chop 1 on the said books,’ etc. 

To this the Council replied 2 that they would remind the 
Chaplains to observe the Company’s orders about the 
Libraries; adding that that at St David’s had been much 
abused, but that they would preserve the remainder. The 
catalogue was made and sent in the course of the year 1716, 
being signed by both the Ministers, Stevenson and Long. 

The Directors very severely criticised the way in which the 
work had been done, and recommended that it should be done 
again. Judging from the catalogue they observed that the 
Library 'appears to be a confused irregular heap.’ 3 The 
Council replied on the 17 Aug. 1717 that Stevenson and Long 
would send another catalogue of the Library. They also 
wrote on the 18 Jan. 1717-18 that they would refer the 
matter to Mr. Stevenson again. But no catalogue was sent. 

The Directors therefore wrote with some warmth on the 
subject 4 :— 

* You tell us the 17th Aug. 1717 that the Ministers will 
send a catalogue of the Library, and in the letter of the 
13th Jan. 1717-18 that you will refer that matter to Mr. 
Stevenson ; though the whole is of no great concern, yet as it 
is a disobedience to our orders, we cant like it. 


‘ You make yourselves little by suffering such unjustifi¬ 
able delays. Do they both think themselves too good to 
be at a little trouble when we desired it ? ’ 

At the beginning of 1718 William Stevenson obtained 
permission to resign and go home. 5 Charles Long was left tO' 
arrange the catalogue. Ill health not only prevented him 
from doing this, but also prevented him from performing his. 
ministerial duties. The extract from the Consultation Book 
shows that the sickness was real and prolonged :— 


1 Our mark of ownership, our stamp. 

3 Despatch, 25 Jan. 1716-17, para. 58. 


2 Letter, 13 Sept. 1715, para. 103. 

. 4 Despatch, 17 Oct. 1718, para. 49.. 

Consultations, 13 January 1717-18, and Letter, 22 Feb. 1717-18,17. 
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The Rev. Mr. Charles Long having been indisposed for 
several months so much that he has not been able to perform 
the duties of his office in Church, and not likely to recover 
his health and strength for a considerable time to come, we 
think it necessary during the continuance of his indisposition 
to keep up the public worship of God in the best manner we 
can. Ordered that Mr. John Turton read prayers in the 
Church twice every Sunday and that Mr. Thomas Dunster 
read a sermon out of Archbishop Tillotson’s works every 
Sunday morning.’ 1 

These gentlemen were to be paid at the rate of a Minister’s 
allowance between them, £50 a year. 2 

In the following November 3 the President and Council 
sent a peremptory order to Mr. Long strictly enjoining him 
to regulate the Church Library in accordance with the wish of 
tho Directors, and to prepare a catalogue of the books in that 
order in time to be sent by the January shipping. Long 
replied 4 :— 

* I should have obeyed their commands before this time 
had I not been prevented by a long and severe lit of sickness. 
My ill state of health will not at present permit me to under¬ 
take the work therein prescribed; but as soon as I am 
perfectly recovered I shall place the books in the best order 
I can, and give you an exact catalogue as near to the form 
directed as possible.’ 

When the Council wrote home a fortnight later in reply to 
para. 58 of the Directors’ 1717 despatch, they reported that 
Mr. Long on pretence of sickness had not drawn out a proper 
catalogue of the books as directed, though they had given 
him a fresh order lately. 4 The noticeable alteration of tone 
in writing of Long was due to the fact that he was sus¬ 
pected by the Directors of taking a part in the home trade. 
At the end of 1717 the Secret Committee at Leadenhall 
Street wrote out their suspicions to the Council, and ordered 
that all covenanted and free merchants, and especially Charles 
Long, ‘to whom it is said consignments are made as a 
merchant,’ should be warned to discover what they knew '■ of 


1 Consultations, 19 June 1718. 
a Do. 27 Nov. 1718. 
s Letter, 18 Dee. 1718, 84. 


2 Do. 30 June 1718. 

' Do. 4 Dec. 1718. 

6 Consultations, 21 June 1718. 
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'robably the warmth and indignation of the Directors* 
despatch of Oct. 1718 already quoted were due more to this 
suspicion than to the incident of the library catalogue. 

The first nine months of 1719 passed without any effort 
being made by Mr. Long to reduce the books and the list to 
order. The Council then wrote that they had frequently 
ordered the Minister to do what the Directors required, but 
that it was not done, and (they believed) not intended, and 
that they could do no more. 1 Before this letter arrived in 
London the Directors wrote 2 ;— 


* By your letter it seems as if you thought Mr. Long’s 
urging sickness as the cause of his not drawing out the 
Library catalogue was but pretended; have not you the 
remedy in your own hands? Is he to have £50 a year 
gratuity unless you think he deserves it ? ’ 


A year later 3 the Directors referred to the arrangement 
made during Long’s illness in 1718, with some resentment; 
they could not forgive the offence—of which they had some 
proof—of home trading. 

‘We find in the list of Covenant servants a standing 
salary of £50 a year to two of them for reading divine service, 
and at the same time £100 a year allowed to the Chaplain, 
which we neither understand nor like. In time of real sick¬ 
ness such assistance is necessary ; but by what appears the 
Chaplain had health enough, though not inclination to 
perform his duty; and in that case you should not forget 
that we entertain them at £50 a year salary and. £50 gratuity 
if they are found to deserve it. Wherefore it seems but 
equitable to us that if a Chaplain would not do his duty, and 
was not really disabled by sickness, he ought to pay those 
that did it for him.’ 


But a year before this letter was written the Governor and 
Council had taken the matter into their own hands and 
suspended Mr. Long. In the early part of 1718 before the 
departure of Stevenson, Mr. Long married Elizabeth Brown, 
whose widowed mother had married a free merchant; he thus 
allied himself with a family of free merchants. He joined 


Letter, 10 Oot. 1719, 56. 2 Despatch, 3 Feb. 1719-20, 93. 

3 Despatch, 24 Feb. 1720-1, 63. 
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in their free trade ventures to Europe, and thus 
excited the suspicion and anger of the Directors. Apart from 
the impossibility of befriending anyone whom the Direc¬ 
tors condemned, there was a local disinclination to befriend 
Charles Long. His marriage may have bad something to 
do with this 1 ; or his general disposition towards the local 
authorities. Anyw’ay within two years of the marriage a new 
Chaplain arrived at the Fort, and the Council immediately 
devised a plan to get rid of Long. 

The new Chaplain was Thomas Wendey. 2 He had em¬ 
barked at London on the Van Sittart, which w r as wrecked on 
the 15th April 1719 upon the Isle of Maio 3 ; he then 
embarked on a Danish ship at St. Jago, and was taken as far 
as Sadras; thence he went overland to Fort St. George and 
reported himself on the 10th January 1719-20 having been 
nearly a year on the voyage. On the following day the 
Council met and ordered Mr. Charles Long to go either by 
sea or land, whichever he pleased, to Fort St. David. When 
the order was conveyed to him he replied that he was Minister 
of Fort St. George, and should not go. Being summoned to 
the Council he repeated his refusal. The Council then 
read paragraphs 142 and 148 of the Despatch dated 
February 1711-12 and para. 87 of the Despatch dated 8 Jan. 
1717 -18, which ordered that when there were two Chaplains 
one was to go frequently or permanently to Fort St. David ; 
they agreed to suspend Mr. Long for disobedience ; and they 
ordered the Churchwardens, Benyon and Turton, to obtain 
the keys of the Church and library from Mr. Long and to 
deliver them to Mr. Thomas Wendey. They then reported 
what they had done to the Directors, who replied 4 :— 

* We approve of your suspending Mr. Charles Long as 
mentioned in your 12th and 18th paragraphs of your letter of 
the 16 Jan. 1719-20 for his disobedience to you, and we 
hereby order you to send him home.’ 

Two months later the Directors wrote again with reference 
to something they had heard about Mr , Long unofficially 5 :— 

1 Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden Tiww, pp. 297 -300. 

2 Court Minutes , 19 Nov. 1718. 3 One of the Cape Verde group. 

1 Despatch, 24 Feb. 1720-1, 64. b Do. 26 April 1721. 
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^j^We understand Mr. Long hath exchanged his study for 
a Counting House and is turned Supracargo, which in all 
likelihood will bring a scandal upon his character, and give 
the natives and Roman Catholics a handle to depreciate the 
reputation of a Protestant Clergyman. Therefore let him 
stay no longer in India, but return to England, to keep the 
solemn promise made at his ordination.’ 

The new Chaplain lost no time in arranging the books 
and making a list of them. For this he was promptly 
rewarded by the Governor and Council with a palanquin 
allowance. 1 The reward, however, could not and did not hide 
the real cause of Long’s dismissal, any more than the 
Company’s assumed anxiety for the reputation of a clergyman; 
the real cause was that Mr. Long was mixed up with some 
commercial transaction with Europe, which was strictly 
forbidden. 

When the Directors first sent out an order for the Chaplains 
to make a classified catalogue of the Library, and for two of 
their covenant servants to inspect it annually and report on 
its condition to the Vestry, they must have created some 
astonishment amongst the gentlemen of the Fort. It is true 
that the Directors did send out some of the books; but the 
bulk of them were the gift of residents in the settlement; so 
that it is likely enough the residents considered the library 
their own. It was not a matter of much importance whether 
the Company were the nominal owners of the Library, or the 
local Government, or the whole body of European residents in 
the station represented by the Vestry ; for whoever owned it 
only owned it in trust for others; it would have been better 
to have left the library alone, and to have allowed the 
inhabitants of Fort St. George to catalogue it as they pleased. 

An important question arose at the end of 1714. The , 
widow of Mr. Edward Fleetwood, one of the Company’s 
servants, died; she left the Council, the Ministers, and 
Churchwardens overseers of her will and guardians of her 
orphan children. The Council therefore wrote home to their 
honourable masters for direction 2 ; they could not themselves 
refuse the trust; but they evidently felt that they ought not, 

3 Letter, 12 Feb. 1714-6, para. 58. 




1 Consultations, 30 April 1720. 
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e governing body of the settlement, to be made private 
use of in that way. The Directors replied as follows 1 

‘ In answer to Paragraph 58 touching Mrs. Fleetwood’s 
making you the Council with the Minister and Church¬ 
wardens her executors, we say, so far as it is an act of charity 
to her poor orphans you have done well to give them your 
protection and assistance, and to appoint two of your number 
to act with the Minister and Churchwardens; but we shall 
never enjoin you further in any the like cases than to afford 
your advice and countenance ; nor can we think it proper that 
our affairs should be in the least hindered, or suffer by such 
bequests as very likely they may, if they should be frequent, 
or the deceased’s concerns proved intricate and the accounts 
voluminous. The Minister and Churchwardens at Fort 
St. George have acquired a great reputation by their prudent 
and just management of deceased’s effects, and of the Poor’s 
Stock. The place is much obliged to the Reverend Mr. Lewis 
on that account. Let it be your care from time to time to 
see that the present and all future Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens deserve by their good management the same good 
character.’ 

To this the Council replied 2 that they would not in the 
future be executors or trustees for the estates of deceased 
persons for the reasons mentioned in Paragraph 107 ; but 
that they would be ready to advise such as are trustees ; they 
added that they gave every encouragement to the Ministers 
and Churchwardens; and expressed a decided opinion that 
few deserved Mr. Lewis’ high character. 

There can be no doubt that the Directors in the above 
Despatch gave encouragement and authority to the Minister 
and Churchwardens to accept the trusteeship of estates for 
charitable purposes. They were not a properly constituted 
body to hold property ; but it was extremely convenient that 
they should be made use of as if they were. The work was 
imposed upon them by the Government, and was faithfully 
executed for nearly ninety years. 

The year 1717 saw some alterations in the property of the 
Vestry held for Church and school purposes. They owned a 
house in James Street, and had purchased a small piece of 


1 Despatch, 15 Feb. 1715-6, para. 107. 


2 Letter, 9 Oct. 1716, para. 91. 
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ground by it, on which to erect the necessary domestic offices 
to make it habitable. In this year the Council found it 
necessary to increase the size of their warehouses. They 
therefore purchased the three adjoining houses, together with 
the piece of ground sold to the Vestry in 1701, and largely 
increased their store accommodation. The Vestry then 
petitioned that Jearsey House, which had been purchased by 
the Company, instead of being pulled down and replaced by 
a newer and better house, should be handed over to them for 
their educational purposes. The Directors were referred to ; 
the transfer was permitted; and the conveyance was duly 
signed 1 ; but the Vestry had to repay to the Company 100 
pagodas out of the compensation money which they received 
for the house pulled down to make room for the hospital. 

In the same year the local Government had a new clock 
made for the cupola of the inner fort. When it was finished 
they were of opinion that the old Fort bell on which the clock 
struck was too small for the purpose. The Churchwardens 
thereupon offered the use of the Church bell on condition of 
having one of the same weight returned to them when it could 
be procured from England, or of having the value paid them. 2 
Their offer was accepted; and the Church bell was moved to 
the Fort House. 

Before the end of the year 1720 the Deputy Governor and 
Council of Fort St. David expressed a desire that Mr. Wendey 
should go and reside with them a little while; and the Fort 
St. George Council agreed that he should be allowed to go as 
soon as the weather permitted. 3 

After hearing of Mr. Long’s suspension the Directors did 
not wait very long before appointing a successor. They wrote 4 

‘ We have entertained 5 the Reverend Mr. William Leake 
to be one of our Chaplains at Fort St. George at the usual 
salary of £50 a year and £50 gratuity if he shall be found te 
deserve it; having thereby two Chaplains we direct that 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other do reside at Fort 
St. David; that so the Europeans there who are numerous, 


1 Consultations, 4 and 18 Nov. 1717. * Do. 16 Deo. 1717. 

Do. 3 Nov. 1720. 4 Despatch, 26 April 1721, para. 42. 

6 Court Minutes, 14 and 21 April 1721. 
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eluding the military, may not want to be often put in mind 



of their duty to God, their neighbour and themselves.’ 

Mr. Leeke arrived at Fort St. George in the following 
December; and was sent to Fort St. David. The Council 
wrote home 1 reporting his arrival, and added that Mr. 
Jennings, the Deputy Governor of Fort St. David, liked him. 

The records of the period do not show that Mr. Wendey 
took any prominent part in the establishment of the Mission 
at Madras, of which hereafter; but they show him to have 
been very much occupied with the newly established Church 
Charity School in the Fort, with his duties as trustee of the 
estates of deceased inhabitants, as well as with his ordinary 
Ministerial duties. The Directors wrote out about the estate 
of Mr. Peter Pereira, which the Minister and Churchwardens 
were administering for the benefit of the widow, in 1720. 2 At 
the end of 1721 the Governor Francis Hastings died, leaving 
Wendey one of the executors of his will. He had to get in 
the estate, and settle the late Governor’s very complicated 
affairs/ 1 This he did within three months of the Governor’s 
death, repaying to the Company’s Cash Chest not only the 
sum due, but also interest on it up to the date of repayment.* 
The other executor was Mr. John Hastings, the Governor’s 
brother in England, who was also residuary legatee. He 
applied to the Directors that Mr. Wendey might be assisted 
in his work. The Directors wrote 6 at once to their new 
Governor and Council, requiring their help, ‘the rather 
because the late President had made over his whole estate to 
secure the Company’s debt first.’ 

In 1721 the Directors wrote out objecting to Wendey’s 
palankeen allowance, and ordered it to be discontinued. As a 
matter of fact it had been discontinued before the objection 
was made; and the Council wrote 6 in reply to that effect. 
Very probably the Council had been overwhelmed with applica¬ 
tions from other officials for a like allowance; and had felt 
obliged either to rescind their order, or allow palankeens for 
every member of Council and senior merchant. 

1 Letter, 3 Feb. 1721-22, para. 113. '* Despatch, 30 March 1720. 

* History of Fort St. Qeorge, pp. 144-5. 1 Letter, 22 Sept. 1722, 47. 


5 Despatch, 14 Feb. 1722-3, 95. 


« Letter, 17 Jan. 1722-3, 74. 
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soon as the Ministers and Churchwardens were consti¬ 
tuted the official trustees of the estates of the local orphans, 
they found it necessary to appoint attorneys in England to 
receive their remittances and to pay the school bills and other 
expenses of the orphans undergoing education. The first 
attorneys appointed were three former Chaplains, George 
Lewis, James Wendey, and Dr. John Landon. Many trans¬ 
actions are recorded in the Consultation Books at this period 
of the remission of money by the trustees at Madras to their 
agents in London. Charles Long paid in money on behalf of 
the Vestry for remission to them in Feb. 1721-2, which shows 
that he was not only still in Madras on that date, but also 
officially connected with the Vestry. 1 This official connection 
was probably arranged by the local authorities to last until 
the arrival of his successor. 

The loss of the Vestry records during the French occupa¬ 
tion of Fort St. George in 1746-9 makes it impossible to 
record anything more of Church affairs than what actually 
came before the Council. The Vestry had authority to deal 
with all matters connected with the Church, education, poor 
relief, guardianship of orphans and trust estates. The 
Council was so occupied with other and more important 
matters connected with commerce and politics, that they dis¬ 
couraged any reference to themselves on matters which the 
Vestry could manage without them. For instance, in 1715 
William Stevenson represented to the Council, 2 in his own 
name, without the concurrence of his colleagues, Charles Long 
and the Churchwardens, several inconveniences which he was 
apprehensive might happen to the Church’s stock by the 
Ministers and Churchwardens acting as executors to the 
estates of deceased persons. The Council treated his warning 
in a peculiar way. They said that this was a matter for the 
Vestry to decide ; but to satisfy the scruples of Mr. Stevenson 
they would undertake that nothing should be done which was 
not approved by the Vestry. The reason of this attitude was 
this: the Governor and the members of Council were them¬ 
selves members of the Vestry; and they attended the Vestry 
meetings more or less regularly; the resolutions and actions 
1 Consultations, 1 Feb. 1721-2. * Do. 25 Feb. 1714-5. 
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niPibe Vestry were therefore the resolutions and actions of the 
whole European Community including the Governor and 
Council. 

So it happened that between 1715 and 1746 there were 
very few ecclesiastical matters before the Council. The visit 
of a Chaplain to Fort St. David was outside the jurisdiction 
of the Vestry; that involved the issuing of orders by the 
Governor to the Chaplain and the Paymaster; consequently 
we can discover from the Consultation Books when and how 
often such visits were made. William Leeke was ordered to 
Fort St. David against the approaching festival of Christmas 
in Dec. 1724. 1 Thomas Wendey petitioned to be allowed to 
resign the service in Nov. 1727. 2 The departure of Wendey 
and the death of Leeke are recorded ; and consequent on these 
events * it was agreed, in order for keeping up the worship of 
Almighty God, that Messieurs Randall Fowke and George 
Torriano do perform divine service in the Church, and that 
prayers be read twice on Sundays and a sermon in the 
morning and also prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays in the 
forenoon for which A50 a piece salary, being equivalent to 
what is allowed one Chaplain.’ 3 The same public records 
show that this allowance was continued till Leeke’e successor 
arrived in July 1729. When this successor died a year later, 
Messieurs Torriano and Bulkeley were appointed to read 
divine service with the same allowance as before 4 ; the same 
records show that this allowance continued till the arrival of 
Robert Wynch in July 1731. 

Besides these arrivals, departures, deaths and visits to 
out-stations there is nothing of ecclesiastical interest in the 
public records except in the list of inhabitants as entered in 
December 1726. Having written down the names of all the 
Company’s servants, the other white inhabitants are divided 
into three classes, Protestants, Foreigners and Jews. Under 
the head of foreigners occur the names of Edward Bell and 
John Barker, the rest being Portuguese. The inference is that 
if a man were not a Protestant he was regarded in those days 
as a foreigner. It is also noticeable that the Englishwomen 

’ Consultations, 11 Dec. 1724. * Do. 2 Nov. 1727. 


Do. 12 Feb. 1727-8. 


1 Do. 21 July 1780. 
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® settlement, married, widows or maidens, are all do- 


fommated Mistress. 


Thomas Wendey left Fort St. George for home in 
Jan. 1727-8; William Leeke died the following month. The 
Council sent a letter overland reporting that they were without 
a Chaplain. The Directors therefore wrote 1 :— 

e We have on the return of the Reverend Mr. Wendey, 
your late Chaplain, and by advice overland of the death of 
the Reverend Mr. Leake, entertained 2 the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Consett and the Reverend Mr. Jonathan Smedley to 
be our Chaplains at Fort St. George at the usual salaries and 
gratuities if found deserving; they proceed to you on the 
Eyles; and as we have a very good character of both these 
gentlemen, so we dont doubt but they will give satisfaction in 
their ministerial office, and merit your countenance and 
favour in particular, to which we recommend them.’ 

Thomas Consett took with him (with the permission of the 
Directors) a wife, three children, and a maidservant; and be 
received a special gratuity of £50 to enable him to provide 
fresh provisions for them and himself on the voyage. On the 
arrival of the Chaplains at Madras, Consett the senior of the 
two remained at Fort St. George, whilst Smedley was sent to 
Fort St. David. Consett found his quarters in the inner fort 
inconveniently small for three adults and three children. 
Governor Macrae himself proposed their enlargement; but 
as this could not be done without building on the top of them, 
the kindly proposal could not be carried out. Consett put up 
with the inconvenience for over four months, and then 
appealed to the Council for other quarters less cramped and 
inconvenient. The difficulty was that all the houses except 
those in the inner fort were private property; it was not in 
the power of the Council to allot a house to the Chaplain 
without also paying the rent. This they could not do without 
permission of the Directors ; and so it was left to Consett 
either to hire a house for himself or to stay where he was. 
The records do not say which course he pursued. 3 

1 Despatch, 21 Feb. 1728-9, 65. 

2 Court Minutes , Dec. 1728 and Jan. 1728-9, 

3 The letter of Consett to the Council is printed in Wheeler’s Madras 
P* ^69, ed. 1882. Wheeler states that the Chaplains were generally bachelors; 
this is a mistake 5 he also states that Consett’s family had increased since his 
arrival; this is also a mistake. 
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Whilst this request was being considered the Directors 
heard of the death of William Leeke ; the authorities at Fort 
St. George showed their appreciation of him by writing a 
regretful eulogy of him to their honourable masters; and to 
this the Directors replied 1 :— 

‘ We are sorry for the loss of so good a man as you describe 
Mr. Leake to have been; we heard it time enough to supply 
you with two gentlemen very well recommended to us, as we 
advised you last year, and shall be glad to find they answer 
our expectations.’ 

Both these new Chaplains, Consett and Smedley, died in 
the course of the year 1730, Consett at Fort St. George and 
Smedley at Fort St. David. They are the first examples in 
the history of the EaBt India Company of the mistake of 
appointing elderly men to take up work in the tropics without 
previous acclimatisation. Consett took his degree at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1698, thirty years before the date of his appoint¬ 
ment. Smedley took his degree at Dublin in 16'95. Both 
had held important cures at home; Smedley was Dean of 
Killala from 1718-24, and Dean of Clogher from 1724-7. 
The attraction to India must have been the prospect of better 
health or more wealth or both. At all events their services 
were accepted; they arrived on the Coromandel Coast in the 
middle of 1729 and both died within a year of arrival, Dean 
Smedley first. 

At the beginning of the following year the Directors 
wrote*:— 

‘We are sorry for the death of Mr. Smedley, and have 
chosen Mr. Robert Wynch to succeed him, who takes his 
passage upon the George; he bears a very good character* 
here, and we hope he will behave himself so in his station 
with you as to merit your countenance and favour upon all 
occasions, his salary and gratuity is to commence at the time 
of his arrival,’ etc. 

Shortly afterwards the news of Mr. Consett’s death reached 
the Directors. They referred to it in their next General 
Letter to Fort St. George thus 3 :— 


* Despatch, 23 Jan. 1729-30, 69. 


2 Do. 12 Feb. 1730-1, para. 57. 


2 Do. 11 Feb. 1731-2, para. 78. 
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^*«5?I?he death of Mr. Consett, your Chaplain, ia very much 
regretted, as it deprived you some time of the regular preach¬ 
ing of the gospel; but we have supplied Mr. Smedley’s place 
by sending to your assistance the Reverend Mr. Wynch last 
year, and on the Prince of Orange comes the Reverend Mr. 
Howard; and having so good characters of both those gentle¬ 
men, we don't doubt but their arrival will be agreeable to 
you.’ 

Robert Wynch was entertained in October 1730, and was 
given a gratuity of ^50,’ a larger sum than had been given to 
any Chaplain before him except Consett, who was favoured for 
a special reason. One of the Company’s servants in the Bay 
at the beginning of the century was a George Wynch. 
Possibly Robert was the son of George, and was reaping the 
reward of his father’s faithful service; but no evidence has 
been found of this, nor indeed of Robert’s identity; for he 
was not a graduate of any . British or Irish University. Eden 
Howard apparently received no gratuity. 2 

During a vacancy in the office of Chaplain the gentlemen 
appointed to conduct divine service were usually the Church¬ 
wardens. These also administered the various funds, took 
charge of the orphans and the library, relieved the poor, and 
made the annual returns from the register book of sacred 
offices for the information of the Directors. Sometimes they 
officiated at funerals ; but as a rule they left this work for 
the Clerk. 

Wynch arrived at the Fort in July 1731 and was in sole 
charge for a year. When Eden Howard arrived in August 
1782 the Governor and Couneil ordered Wynch to Fort St. 
David. 3 Here he remained till the end of the year. At the 
beginning of 1736 Wynch returned to England on private 
business. 4 Having finished his business, he applied to the 
Directors to be allowed to return to Fort St. George ; but 
stipulated that he should return to the place as he left it, 
that is, as Senior Chaplain. The Directors agreed and wrote 
thus 5 :— 

‘The Reverend Mr. Wynch haying desired to return as 

1 Court Minutes , 15 Dec. 1730- 2 Do. 26 Jan. 1730-1. 

8 Consultations, 14 Aug. 1732, and Letter, 28 Aug. 1732, 79. 


Do. 23 Jan. 1734-5. 


Despatch, 12 Dec. 1735, 23. 
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iCjn^f Chaplain, we have granted his request; but as he came 
to England on his own private affairs, his salary must not 
•commence till he arrives at Fort St. George.’ 


The following month the Directors acknowledged the receipt 
of Mr. Howard’s copy of the Register Books for 1784 in these 
terms 1 :— 

* Mr. Howard the Chaplain sent the Church Register under 
a cover directed to the Secretary; but for the future it must 
be enclosed in your packet to us, and mentioned in the list; 
the Clergy must not be suffered to act independent of the 
•State.’ 

Wynch and Howard were together at Fort St. George from 
•July 1786 till November 1742. The only incident on record 
during this period is the application of Wynch for house 
allowance in lieu of the lodgings which were occupied by 
others. The application was granted 2 on the ground that all 
the lodgings in the Fort 3 were taken up by the covenanted 
servants, and that it had been usual for one of the Chaplains 
to be furnished with lodgings by the Company. Wynch was 
on very friendly terms with a member of Council named 
Francis Rous, a brother of Sir William Rous the head of the 
Suffolk family of that name. Rous died in 1788, and Wynch 
married the widow * in the following year. She died at Fort 
■St. George in 1741. 

In 1788 Wynch applied to the Directors to be allowed to 
proceed to the Bay as Chaplain. Fort St. George was still the 
most important settlement of the Company in the East; the 
request, therefore, strengthens the supposition that he had a 
family connection with Bengal, and that George Wynch of 
the Company’s Bengal service was his father. The Directors 
permitted the transfer, but ordered that he should remain at 
Fort St. George till a vacancy occurred. 6 This did not take 
place till 1742. The Directors then wrote 6 

‘ We have appointed the Rev. Mr. James Field to be one 
•of your Chaplains; but Mr. Wynch must have his option 


1 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1735-6, 79. 

3 That is, the inner fort. 

5 Despatch, Jan* 1738-9. 

0 Court Minutes , 9 and 11 Feb. 1742-3. 


B Consultations, 21 Sept. 1737. 

4 Mistress Margaret Bous. 

Despatch, 2 March 1742-3, 6. 
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case he chooses the Bay, or Mr. Howard is come lor England, 
Mr. Field must officiate at your place; but otherwise he is to 
he one of our Chaplains in Bengal.’ 

The newly appointed Chaplain and the Company’s letter 
arrived in August 1743. Wynch at once applied to the 
Council to be allowed to avail himself of the Company’s 
indulgence and to proceed to the Bay. 1 Permission was 
granted and. he went. Eden Howard had already gone home. 5 
And so James Field was left alone at Fort St. George. Robert 
Wynch died at Fort William in 1748. 1 He left no direct 
descendants ; but Alexander Wynch, the Merchant Governor 
of Fort St. George, whose descendants have adorned various 
departments of the public service in the Presidency of Madras 
from the middle of the 18th century to the present day, was 
his nephew. 

James Field officiated at Fort St. George a little more 
than two years, when he died. 4 On his death the Council 
accepted the offer of William Johnson and Samuel Affleck to 
conduct divine service on the usual terms. 8 Both were in the 
service of the Company ; the former being Churchwarden and 
a Member of Council. This arrangement continued for nearly 
a year, until the Fort was delivered up to the French. But 
the inhabitants were not left entirely without a minister; it 
happened that H.M.S. Preston had brought out a Chaplain, 
the Reverend Richard Dixie, in 1745. For nearly 12 months 
he officiated as Chaplain of St. Mary’s in addition to his work 
as a naval Chaplain. He was the first of a long series of 
naval Chaplains to work among the Company’s servants; 
many of them exchanged into the Company’s service. 

Owing to the increase of the French garrison at 
Pondicherry, and the presence of a French fleet there and at 
Mauritius, an English fleet was sent to the eastern seas. It • 
was under the command of Admiral Barnet; and it arrived 
at the end of 1744. The presence of the fleet in the Madras 
roads made it necessary either to enlarge the hospital, or to 

1 Consultations, 29 Aug. 1743. 2 Do. 15 Sept. 1742. 

„ 3 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal, pp. 97-8. 


4 Consultations, 2 Oct. 1745. 


5 Do. 7 Oct. 1745. 
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another, or to take some other course. After much 
discussion the granary on the island was given up for the 
purpose of a naval hospital. 1 There were many sick among 
the sailors; Admiral Barnet himself died at Fort St. David 
on the 29th April 1746. He did not live to see Fort 
St. George surrendered. 

The death of James Field made it necessary to appoint 
another or two more Chaplains. The Company had in their 
service a Chaplain named Francis Fordyce who had been 
appointed to St. Helena in 1785, 2 and at his own request had 
been transferred to Fort Marlborough, Bencoolen, six years 
later. At the end of 1745 he petitioned to be sent to Fort 
St. George, 3 on the ground of his having been several years 
at Bencoolen. The Directors granted the petition, and 
appointed Richard Rider to be Chaplain at Fort Marlborough 
in his place. 4 A little later they appointed Rider to be joint 
Chaplain with Fordyce at Fort St. George 5 ; and they wrote 
to the Council there informing them of the arrangements. 8 
This letter was delayed on its voyage, owing to the difficulty 
of getting past the French cruisers. When it did arrive Fort 
St. George had been in the hands of the French some months, 
and the seat of the Company’s government had been transferred 
to Fort St. David. Fordyce arrived in March 1747; and 
the Company’s July letter at about the same time. When 
the Council replied to this they said 7 that they had enter¬ 
tained the Rev. Mr. Francis Fordyce from the 1st April, 
and would entertain the Rev. Mr. Richard Rider when he 
arrived. 

The Directors were of course very vexed at the loss of 
Fort St. George; they excluded all members of the Madras 
Council from any share in the government of Fort St. Daviu. 
They also regarded their engagements with their covenanted 
servants at Fort St. George as at an end. Having appointed 
Fordyce and Rider to Fort St. George, they thought it 
necessary to write to the Council at Fort St. David thus 8 : - 

1 Consultations, 1 and 4 Jan. 1744-5. 

2 Court Minutes, BO Oct. and 12 Nov. 1735. 3 Do. 19 Dec. 1745. 

4 Do. 24 May 1746. 5 Do. 6 and 18 June 1746. 

«. Despatch, 9 July, 1746, 7. 7 Letter, 2 May 1747, 89. 

8 Despatch, 24 July 1747,17. 
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e have appointed the Rev. Mr. Francis Fordyce and 
the Rev. Mr. Richard Rider to be our Chaplains at Madras ; 
they must on arrival be entertained as such at your place, 
upon the usual terms of salary and other allowances.’ 

Mr. Fordyce remained at Fort St. David till he was 
suspended in 1750. He will be mentioned in a future chapter. 
Richard Rider stayed little more than six months there. He 
went to Bencoolen at the request of the Bencoolen Agent at 
the end of 1747.' On the rendition of Fort St. George in 
1749 he was appointed to be Chaplain there ; but he died at 
Batavia before the order reached him.® 

1 Letter, IS Feb. 1747-8, 64. 2 Letter, 22 Feb. 1748-9, 45. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMPANY AND THE SCHOOLS BEFORE 1746 

The interest of the Honourable Company in the education of 
the children of Fort St. George was no doubt primarily due to 
the trouble they feared from the preponderance of Roman 
Catholics among the inhabitants. As early as 1670 the 
Directors commenced to make enquiry about the education of 
the Fort children, and expressed themselves very strongly 
as to how they ought to be brought up. They did not, 
however, send a schoolmaster. Their letter arrived at Fort 
St. George at the end of 1671. Two years later there arrived 
from Batavia a Scotch preacher named Pringle, who had 
been shipped as a Chaplain by the Company and taken 
prisoner by the Dutch. Being willing to undertake the office 
of schoolmaster, the President and Council engaged his 
services, and wrote home to the Directors to sanction the 
appointment and fix the salary. 

Pringle remained in the Fort a little more than a year 
and then returned home. One can easily imagine the kind 
of school he was called upon to teach. There were Portuguese 
Eurasians, British Eurasians, and the children of a few 
native subordinates for whom the Company considered them¬ 
selves responsible; all making themselves understood to one 
another by means of a debased kind of Portuguese, which was 
the lingua franca of the Coast. 

Four years after Pringle’s return to England the Directors 
appointed Mr. Ralph Ord to be schoolmaster on the same 
salary—£50—as Pringle enjoyed. He arrived at Fort 
St. George in July 1678, and carried on the teaching work 
for four years. During this time he was permitted to under¬ 
take other work as well; so that in the Consultation Books of 
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the period his name is frequently met with. His chief 
occupation in 1680 and 1681 appears to have been the 
farming of the inland customs, which sometimes gave him a 
profit but sometimes did not. In August 1682 he asked to 
be relieved of the mastership. The Consultation Book records 
the incident thus 1 

‘ Mr. Ralph Ord having made it his request to the Agent 
&e to be dismissed from his imployment of Schoolmaster, 
inasmuch as he says he has a great family, lives out of town, 
and teaching the children is much prejudicial to his health, 
they have thought convenient to grant his request, and have 
entertained Mr. John Barker in that imploy, he being a man 
well qualified for it, and at the salary of 6 pagodas per 
mensem.’ 

John Barker was a freeman living in the Fort; in 1678 
he was granted a liquor licence; he died in 1707, and it is 
recorded on his tombstone that he left behind him a widow. 

His widow died in 1719 aged 69. There is no reason to 
suppose that he was younger than she. When therefore he 
undertook the work of teaching he was between 80 and 40 
years of age at least; and if a retired soldier he may have 
been more. His salary was just half that given to his 
predecessors. 

A month later Ralph Ord sent in a petition to the Gover¬ 
nor and Council asking to be entertained as a Factor. He 
mentioned his late request for dismissal from the school, 

4 really judging that the quality and number of the school bore 
no valuable consideration to the great charges the Hon. 
Company were at, which might be supplied for much less 
than the Hon. Company were pleased to allow him.’ The 
Council found his request reasonable and modest, 2 and admitted 
him as a Factor pending the sanction of the Directors ; they 
argued that as a Schoolmaster he ‘ had a very large salary, „ 
more than double what he has now ’; that they could get a 
School teacher to do all that was necessary for half the 
amount they had paid him ; that if they entertained Ord as 
a Factor, both the wages together would not amount to what 

1 Consultations, 1682 Aug. 21. Edited by A. T. Pringle. 

* Do. 1682 Sept. 28. Ed. A. T. Pringle. 
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had before, and the Company would have two servants 
instead of one; and finally that ‘business in all places 
mightily increased, and able men were wanted. This Council 
Consultation assists us to realise the kind of work the School ¬ 
master had to do; the Council agreed with Ord that it did 
not require a specialist on .£50 a year. And so John Barker 
began his new duties. 

It is not possible to say, because of the imperfect charac¬ 
ter of the records at this period, how long this arrangement 
lasted; but it seems probable that it lasted till 1707, when 
Barker died. At first he occupied an independent position ; 
but as the Vestry grew in importance, and the Charity Stock 
for the care and education of orphans increased, there is little 
doubt but that he became subject to the inspection of the 
Minister and Churchwardens, who found the bulk of the funds 
for the education of the children. After 1692 the Chaplains 
were given the special work of superintendence by the 
Directors, who insisted upon a knowledge of Portuguese and 
Tamil that they might properly perforin the new duty. 
George Lewis was an enthusiastic educationist. Governoi 
Pitt, who ruled from 1698 to 1709 asked him to give an 
opinion as to how the garrison might be brought to consist of 
all Protestants. He replied that the Company should erect 
two large Hospitals 1 2 or Nurseries, one for boys and one for 
girls, who should be educated and taught the Protestant 
religion. 8 This recommendation was sent to the Company, 
and their answer was that they would consider it. Lewis’ 
idea was that these schools should be taught in Portuguese. 
He had both Prayer Books and Church catechisms in that 
language; he himself commenced the translation of portions 
of the Bible. Though his plan was not carried out by the 
Company, his work of translation was not a waste of time. 
He sent it in manuscript to Ziegenbalg and Grundler, the 
Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar, and it proved a happy 
inducement to them to translate the whole Bible into that 
language. 3 And when afterwards the Danish Missionaries 


1 I.e. hostels or boarding houses. 

2 Letter from Lewis to the Secretary S.P.C.K., Feb. 1712-3. 

3 S.P.C.K. reports, published 1718, Letter xi. 
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ied their Portuguese Schools at Tranquebar, Fort St. 
David and at Madras, it was this Bible which they put into 
the children’s hands. 

Mr. George Lewis’ scheme did not, however, commend 
itself locally to the St. Mary’s Yestry. There were three 
reasons against the establishment of such schools ; (1) George 
Lewis was about to retire, after 21 years’ service; his suc¬ 
cessor would probably not know Portuguese as he did, and 
would not therefore be able to superintend such schools ; 
(2) the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had 
already been in correspondence with the Company on the 
subject, and had already materially assisted the Danish 
Missionaries with funds to establish such schools ; then why 
not leave that work to the S.P.C.K. Mission, being willing to 
undertake it? and (3) the Yestry considered that if they 
devoted their attention exclusively to British Eurasians and 
an English School for them, they would be doing as much 
as their funds would allow. Lewis went home and the 
Bev. William Stevenson succeeded him. On the 7th Oct. 
1714 he wrote as follows to the Sec. S.P.C.K., London:— 

‘ I know not what kind of charity School Mr. Lewis 
proposed to erect here ; you intimated that it is to be such as 
the Missionaries founded at Tranquebar; but I must freely 
own I have little hopes of seeing such proposals made effec¬ 
tual, though nothing shall be wanting on my part to encourage 
so useful an undertaking. 

‘ In the mean time I am using my best endeavours to get 
a charity school erected after the model of those in England, 
for the education of poor Protestant children who are main¬ 
tained out of our Churches Stock; but being boarded with 
ignorant mean people, live in a straggling manner, and are 
far from reaping the lasting advantages of a regular educa¬ 
tion. It is such a school as this, I believe, Sir, that the 
Revd Mr. Lewis had in view; because he could not but be 
sensible how much it is wanted ; and it is what we ought in 
the first case to procure ; for although we are obliged to do good 
to all men as we have opportunity, we ought more especially 
to provide all things that are necessary both for the souls and 
bodies of those who are already of the Household of Faith. 

‘ However, Sir, such a Charity School as this cannot in 
the least hinder the founding of another for Proselytes, that 
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be gained over to our holy religion. For if the Fund we 
shall establish for the education of Europeans does more than 
answer the design of it, as it probably will, (there being 
seldom above twenty poor children in this place) the super¬ 
plus could not be better bestowed than in the maintenance of 
such as shall hereafter be converted to the Christian Faith.’ 

Whilst this English school was being established, the 
Danish Missionaries were busy with their Portuguese Eurasian 
School at Tranquebar; and the Dutch Clergy at Palleacatta 
(Pulicat) and Nagapatnam (Negapatam) were equally busy 
with the establishment of Portuguese Schools at their stations. 1 
The S.P.C.K. recommended to Mr. Grundler that he should 
send a selected Portuguese boy to the English school at Fort 
St. George to learn English with a view to his becoming 
useful to the Mission. This he did, writing thus to the 
S.P.C.K.; ‘ When I communicated this design to the worthy 
Mr. Stevenson, he answered in these terms, “I will freely 
take any boy you shall please to send out of your school into 
my house; I wonder you should talk of the charges; let them 
be what they will, take you no care, I will be responsible for 
them.” Truly I am wonderfully obliged to that Reverend 
gentleman; he is very ready upon any occasion to assist me 
in the discharge of my function, and as a most faithful friend 
to support, me with his counsel and good advice.’ 1 The boy’s 
name was Andrew. Later on Stevenson wrote; ‘ he is in 
good health., he diligently applies himself to the study of the 
English language, and gives content to us all.’ 3 

The St. Mary’s Charity School opened in December 1715 
with 18 boys and 12 girls. 2 A Vestry meeting was held on 
the 28th October 1715; the scheme for its establishment, 
including the Rules for its management, were discussed and 
unanimously passed. The rules were entered in the Consulta¬ 
tion Books of the Council, and have thus been preserved. The 
Vestry Books, in which they were also entered, disappeared 
during the occupation of the Fort by the French between 
1746-9 and were never recovered. The rules were reproduced 


1 Letter from J. E. Grundler to the S.P.C.K., 28 Aug. 1715. 

2 Do. do. do. 16 Jam 1715-6. 
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by Wheeler ; 1 but as no history of the Madras Diocese can 
be considered complete without them, no apology is necessary 
for reproducing them here. 

Buies for the better establishing and management of the 

Charity School, erected by the unanimous consent of 

the Vestry of St. Mary’s parish in Fort St. George, 

on the 28 th October 1715. 

1. That in some convenient place within the English 
Town, there be proper accommodation made at first for 30 
poor Protestant children, diet and education gratis. 

2. That the scholars be trained up to a practical sense of 
religion, and be particularly instructed in the doctrines of the 
Church of England as by law established; and therefore no 
person shall be capable of being master of the school unless 
he be qualified according to the Acts of Parliament. 

8. That the children, whether boys or girls, shall be taken 
into the school house at 5 years of age or thereabouts ; and 
be put out to service or apprenticeships when they are about 
12 years old. And while they are entertained in the school, 
the boys shall be taught to read, write, cast accounts, or what 
they may be further capable of, and the girls shall be in¬ 
structed in reading and the necessary parts of housewifery. 

4. That no scholar shall be taken in, nor any matter 
of moment transacted without the previous consent of the 
Honourable Governor for the time being. 

5. That besides the Ministers and Churchwardens, who 
shall always be overseers of the Charity School, there be three 
others chosen yearly by the Vestry for the better management 
and more careful inspection of the affairs of the School; and 
in order thereunto, that the said overseers (or at least four of 
them) meet every week at the Vestry, and keep minutes 
of what they agree upon (if it be of any moment) to be laid 
before the Governor for his approbation. 

6. That one of the overseers annually chosen by the Vestry 
shall at the same time be nominated Treasurer to the School, 
and be obliged to keep exact regular accounts of the School 
Stock and expenses ; to be laid before every Vestry, and before 
the other overseers, or any of the contributors, when they 
require it, at any of their weekly meetings or otherwise. 

7. That when the cash belonging to the School Stock shall 

1 Madras in the Olden Time , pp. 341-2, eel. 1882. 
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amount to the sum of 1000 pagodas, it shall be employed at 
sea, or let out at interest, by the Treasurer, with the advice 
of the rest of the overseers, and the consent of the Governor ; 
and if the money cannot be thus employed, that it be lent to 
the Church at the usual interest. 

8. That all Bonds, Deeds of Conveyance, and other writs 
for the use and benefit of the Charity School, shall be drawn 
and granted in the name of the Treasurer and other overseers 
for the time being. 

9. That all Legacies, Gifts and Benefactions to the School, 
whether of money or other things, be duly entered by the 
Treasurer in a book to be kept for that purpose, which he 
shall sign at the foot of every page. 

10. That no part of the School Stock shall on any pretence 
whatsoever be employed to any purpose, or in any manner, 
but what is agreeable to the original design and institution 
above expressed. 

11. That in all difficult cases and disputes about any 
matter of consequence,.tho overseers shall make application 
to the Governor for calling a Vestry, wherein all. such matters 
shall be determined by the majority of the contributors. 

12. That the aforesaid articles shall be the standing rules 
and fundamental constitutions of the Charity School, accord¬ 
ing to which the Overseers shall always be obliged to act. 
And therefore that the said rules shall be registered in the 
beginning of a book, wherein the said Overseers shall enter all 
the subsequent orders and regulations which they may have 
occasion to make hereafter concerning the said school; pro¬ 
vided that such subsequent orders shall be first approved by 
the Governor and Council for the time being. 


The chief thing to be noticed about these rules is that the 
St. Mary’s School was to be a Church of England School; that 
it was to be managed by a body of seven persons, consisting 
of the two Ministers, the two Churchwardens, and three Over¬ 
seers elected by the Vestry; and that this body of managers 
could not act in matter's of importance—such as investment, 
change of rule, and admission of children—without the 
previous consent of the Governor in Council. 

In the following January William Stevenson wrote to Mr. 
Henry Newman, Secretary of the S.P.C.K., as follows 1 :— 


1 S.P.C.K. Reports, Part iii. published 1718, Letter xxxii. 
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‘Having laid my former proposals before the Governor 
and Council, when they were at leisure to consider them, they 
readily approved of the design; and I must do the Governor 1 
that justice as to own that he was particularly forward in 
promoting it. 

‘We have already upwards of 30 children, who are not 
only cloathed and taught, but likewise maintained by a 
monthly collection that is made in the Church. The boys 
live in one apartment under the charge of a master and usher, 
and the girls in a separate house under the care of a mistress 
and assistant. Inclosed you have a copy of the proposal that 
I first offered to the Governor, the fundamental rules and 
orders agreed upon in a Vestry, and an account how the 
children are to employ their time. When we opened the 
School about two months ago, we had a fund of about £850 
sterling by two legacies bequeathed to this foundation; and 
we Have had a generous contribution among the inhabitants 
since, which will increase the School Stock to £1000 sterling 
and upwards, of which the Governor gave £225, and others 
have contributed likewise very liberally; so that there will be 
nothing wanting to make the School flourish, but a good spot 
of ground within the Fort or English Town to build a spacious 
school house or Hospital. 2 The only convenient place is a 
large old house called Jearsey House, which belongs to the 
Company, and is ready to tumble down. We have purposed 
to purchase it; but the Governor hopes the Company will 
give it to the School, he having proposed this to them in the 
General Letter now sent home, wherein he has strenuously 
recommended our new foundation, and shewn them that they 
are likely to reap great and lasting advantages from it. 

‘ If the Directors can be prevailed upon to give that house 
for building an Hospital, I do not doubt but within a very few 
years it will be in as flourishing a condition as any school in 
Europe, for it meets already with the greatest encouragement 
imaginable.’ 

The abstract of those paragraphs of the Letter which refer 
to the School is as follows 3 : — 

‘ We have begun settling a Charity School for educating 
poor Protestant children, 30 of both sexes taken in, objects of 
charity, whose fathers or mothers were English; we have 


1 Edward Harrison. 


2 Hostel or boarding house. 


3 Letter, 26 Jan. 1715-6, 31-36. 
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owed the models of the London Schools; with a little of 
the Company’s assistance we may advance yet further; the 
Rules and Orders are entered in the Consultation Book after 
the 9th January ; we desire any additions thereto the Com¬ 
pany may think proper. 

‘ The fund begun on is a transfer from the Churches 
Stock of what was bequeathed for this purpose, also voluntary 
collections at the Church; with the like further helps we hope 
to defray the expense out of its [i.c. the fund’s] improvement ; 
the Churches Stock is sufficient for other uses; therefore the 
School will now be promoted, which has eased the Church of 
several children; the books of this Stock are regularly kept, 
and will be annually examined with the Churches [Stock] in 
October. 

‘ We have hired a house for the School; we hope speedily 
to build a school and lodgings; if the Company would bestow 
Jearsey House, now too much decayed to be repaired, it is 
very conveniently placed for it; we pray to have some 
spelling books etc., and a bale of green serges for the children. 

‘ We shall want an able Schoolmaster; we have enter¬ 
tained one John Mitchell, who came out a soldier on the 
Mary, but says he is in Orders and was Chaplain on the 
Falkland to Jamaica 1714, and has been in other men of war; 
but being bound for his brother who failed, chose to fly rather 
than lie in prison; [says he] will get some one to appear in 
his behalf; that Mr. Burchett, Secretary of the Admiralty, 
will give him a character ; we pray the Company’s directions 
about him ; being assured he was a divine of the Church of 
England, we chose rather to make him a schoolmaster than 
bear arms ; if any among the soldiers come who can write and 
cast accounts, they may be useful to the school and to the 
Company’s affairs. 

‘ Many advantages may be expected from this Charity 
School to the Company and to the place, as well by instructing 
ignorant youths as keeping them from the Popish Missionaries 
who spare no cost to seduce such, as the rendering them 
useful in trade and for serving as soldiers, which will save the 
cost of sending others from England.’ 

On the same date the Governor and Council wrote the 
following letter to the S.P.C.K., which having originated free 
schools for the poor in England, was greatly interested in the 
establishment of the first of such schools in India. 1 

1 S.P.C.K. Reports, Part iii. published 1718, Letter xxxiii. 
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We have made a beginning this year in as handsome a 
manner as we could, to erect and establish a Charity School 
for the education of poor Protestant children, such as are born 
of mixed parents, and, for want of due care, have been very 
frequently seduced by the R.C. Missionaries in these parts, 
which by the grace of God, we hope to prevent in the future ; 
and whenever you are pleased to signify to us which way we 
can be serviceable to the great and pious design you have in 
hand, we in treat you to believe, and persuade your worthy 
Society that we will very readily set about it. 

(Signed) ‘ E. Harrison, Prest. ‘ Thomas Cooke. 


‘John Lego. 

‘ Jos. Cooke. 

‘ Randall Fowke.’ 


* Tho. Fbederiok. 
‘Wm. Jennings. 

‘ Rich. Horden. 


William Jennings had been a few years before highly 
spoken of by the Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar as a 
kindly helper and benefactor. 1 2 The Society through its 
Secretary, Henry Newman, wrote and thanked him for his 
good will. His reply, 3 dated the 24th Jan. 1715-6, was to the 
effect that whilst he lived he would not be wanting in his 
endeavours to do all the good offices he was able to the 
Missionaries at Tranquebar. He then incidentally mentioned 
two other subjects:— 

(i) that Mr. Stevenson had departed a day or two since to 
visit Fort St. David. 

(ii) that a Charity School was last month set up for poor 
children; ‘ it is not yet in the method the Danes pursue at 
Tranquebar, there being only our soldiers’ and other 
Europeans’ poor children at present entertained, in number 
about 80 boys and girls.’ 

A year later the Directors replied to the letter of the 
Council as follows 3 :— 

‘ As to the Charity School,—we are well pleased with the 
pious design and the generous contributions of the persons 
who did set it on foot. Mr. Newman, Secretary to the 
S.P.C.K., says he hath had a copy of the Rules and Orders 
laid down about it, the same with those entered in your 

1 S.P.C.K. Reports, Part iii. published 1718, Letters ii. and xv. 

2 Do. do. Letter xxxiv. 

3 Despatch, 25 Jan. 1716-7, paragraphs 58, 54. 
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Consultation Book. The Society have perused them, and can 
add nothing to them in general, but say, That those that drew 
them up can easily add any supplements which experience or 
convenience shall suggest to he necessary. There come by 
these ships several Primers, Spelling Books, Psalters, 
Catechisms and other religious books and small treatises, as 
also testaments lor the use of the children, and some for the 
Schoolmaster, presented by that Society 1 ; and in answer to 
your 38rd paragraph, we allow you to make use of a part of 
one of the Bales of green perpets sufficient to cloathe the said 
children. 

‘ We have also considered the preceding paragraph relating 
to Jearsey House which you say must be pulled down, and 
that you modestly propose we should give the old materials 
and ground to erect thereon a school. We have been further 
told that the Church Stock, from, which this Charity to the 
poor children is in part derived, did in some measure suffer 
by the pulling down of a house of theirs adjoining to the old 
Hospital, which could not be saved when the new Hospital 
was built, though it yielded them 40 or 60 pagodas a year ; 
and that the granting Jearsey House would be esteemed as a 
compensation for that loss. On the whole matter, if these 
facts be really so, we consent that Jearsey House and ground 
be applied to this purpose 2 ; or if that ground is wanted for 
any more necessary service of ours, then another piece of 
ground of ours, where you judge convenient. 

‘ We have had no application made to us on behalf of Mr. 
John Mitchel, your present schoolmaster, appointed for that 
school; Mr. Newman hath promised to enquire about him, 
but hitherto hath given us no answer; he hath also been 
desired to speak to the Society, who will be glad if any proper 
person comes in their way, to recommend him to us.’ 

This letter arrived at Fort St. George at the beginning of 
August 1717. On the 17th of that month the Governor and 
Council wrote 3 to the Directors their gratitude for granting 
Jearsey House for the Charity School, adding that they had 
decided to build one on the Island, that they would sell 
Jearsey House and ground, and after deducting what the 

1 Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge., 

2 It was handed over to the Charity School Trustees. Consultations, 
4 Nov. 1717, and 18 Nov. 1717 ; the trustees repaid 100 pags. of the compensa¬ 
tion money for the house pulled down. 

3 Letter, 17 Aug. 1717, 48. 
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Church paid lor their house pulled down for the Hospital, apply 
the rest to the Charity School use ; that the foundation w&s 
then laying ; that they were thankful for the liberty to cloathe 
the children in the Company’s green perpetts ; that they had 
determined to cloathe them in blue; and that the Trustees of 
the School had received the books sent by the S.P.C.K. 

It will be remembered that the river on the west side of 
the Port flowed for a short distance almost parallel to the sea 
shore. The position chosen for the St. Mary’s Charity School 
was west of the Fort, outside it, and on the other side of the 
river. It was thus on the island and opposite to Jearsey 
House, where the children were temporarily provided for. A 
wooden bridge spanned the river at about the centre of the 
western face of the Port. Here the school flourished from 
the time it was finished in 1719 till the building of stronger 
and more scientific defence works rendered it necessary to give 
up the site and move elsewhere. This occurred in 1746. 

The building of the school took nearly two years. The 
Trustees were not cramped for room on the island as they would 
have been inside the walls of the Fort. There can be no doubt 
that they built liberally and largely, for the outlay was nearly 
6000 pagodas; no record of the actual size and shape has 
come down to us ; there exists only the appreciative opinion 
of the Governor and Council about it. They wrote to the 
Directors in 1719/ ‘ The Charity School will soon be finished; 
it is substantial and an ornament to the place.’ 

Before the reply of the Directors regarding compensation 
for a house pulled down to make room for the new hospital 
had reached Port St. George, the Governor and Council had 
agreed upon the amount, and handed it over to the Treasurer 
of the Church Stock. This was on the 29th Nov. 1716. The 
Directors wrote and acquiesced in the award a year later 1 2 :— 

‘ Your consultation of the 29th Nov. shews what recom- 
pence you gave the Church for their house pulled down when 
the Hospital was to be built; it seems to us rather with the 
most ’ [the letter here is illegible ; some such words as these 
seem to be wanting,—‘ liberal good will towards the Church,’ 


1 Letter, dated 29 July 1719, paragraph 33. 

2 Despatch, 8 Jan. 1717-8, paragraph 66. 
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—or ‘ reprehensible disregard for economy,’—] * but since you 
have done it we acquiesce.’ 

When the St. Mary’s School was opened John Mitchel 
was appointed Schoolmaster, as we have seen. Within six 
months of his appointment he was prosecuted in the Mayor’s 
Court by the Commandant of the Garrison 1 for deluding his 
daughter by a pretended marriage, in which he acted both as 
priest and husband. The charge was proved ; and the Mayor 
referred the case to the Council for whatever punishment it 
might see fit to order. The Council considered the case, and 
resolved to punish him as a soldier in the Company’s service; 
for though he had pretended to be in Holy Orders, and they 
had accepted his statement, and promoted him to the post of 
Schoolmaster, he had not proved himself to be so. They 
therefore called upon him to find sureties for his good 
behaviour till opportunity offered for his deportation to 
England; and if he failed to find the sureties he was to be kept 
in confinement. 2 In the next General Letter 3 they reported 
their proceedings to the Directors • the abstract of their long 
paragraph appears thus * John Mitchel proves a very ill man.’ 

Some of the methods of raising money for the School have 
been mentioned. The Consultation Book of the 2nd Nov. 1719 
shows another method ; but this probably was an unusual 
one. The Choultry Dubash, or interpreter, was brought to 
trial before the Council for extorting exorbitant fees from 
poor people. It was a bad case. He was sentenced to stand 
in the pillory, to be dismissed the Service, and to be fined 
500 pagodas, one half of which was to be paid to the Charity 
School. 1 A year later one of the younger merchants, Charles 
Davers, died. He was the fourth son of Sir Robert Davers, 
Baronet. By his will he left 200 pagodas to the Charity 
School, and desired that Mr. Main—presumably the school¬ 
master who succeeded Mitchel—and the Charity boys might 
attend him to the place of burial, preceding the corpse and 
singing a hymn. 6 

In 1740, when the Hon. Mr. Richard Benyon was Governor, 

1 Captain William How. * Consultations, 12 June 1716. 


* Letter, 9 Oct. 1716, 102. 
6 Do. 22 Sept. 1720. 


4 Consultations, 2 Nov. 1719. 
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the civil and military authorities of Fort St. George were 
alarmed by the increase of the French naval and military 
establishments at Pondicherry, and began to consider if the 
Fort was strong enough to resist attack. The weakness was 
mostly on the west side. There was only a slight wall 
between the bridge in the centre and Caldera Point; and there- 
was no wall between the same bridge and Charles Point. It 
was decided to build a wall with a parapet where there was 
none; and to take in a portion of the island so as to make 
the west wall of the White Town a continuation of the west 
wall of the Black Town. 1 The scheme was not carried out; 
the fortifications would have been made thereby so extensive, 
that it would have been impossible to secure them against a 
large force without a large force ; but from the moment the 
suggestion was made the school buildings were in danger. 

In 1745, the Hon. Mr. Nicholas Morse 2 being Governor, a 
plan of enlargement was settled, which involved the alteration 
of the course of the river, so that the school which was built 
on its west bank became situated on its east bank. Here it 
was in the way of the intended new walls, and was doomed to 
destruction. The following extracts from the Consultation 
Books of the Council show what was done :— 

‘10 March 1746. The works to the westward being 

brought on pretty near to the school,-which it’s time to 

begin to pull down, it’s agreed that Messrs Eyre, Harris, and 
Smith 3 prepare a calculate of what the bricks and timber 
work of the school may produce to assist the Board in judging 
what Compensation to make for it. 

< 2 May 1746. Messrs Eyre, Harris, and Smith——re¬ 
port-the survey of the school house and the adjacent 

buildings on the island; with an annexed estimate of the 
present value of the materials of the former amounting to 
Page. 3867; without making any allowances for the lose of 
ironwork, and damage to the timbers in pulling it down ; or 
for the chunam, clay, water, and labour used in putting them 
together when the school was erected; which being in some 
measure to be considered, together with the groat advantage 

» Letters, 5th and 80th Sept. 1740. 1 A descendant of Oliver Cromwell. 

5 Mr. Joseph Smith; he was the Garrison Gunner, i.e. oomraandant of 
artillery, who succeeded Major Knipe as Garrison Engineer. He was the father 
of General Joseph Smith. Letters, 5 Sept. 1744 and 16 Feb. 1744-5. 
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the brick materials lying so near to the works, we believe 
our Hon. Masters will not think we have made a bad bargain 
for them in allowing Pags. 4000 for the school, which it’s 
now agreed to do, and which is near Pags. 1000 short of what 
it cost in those so much cheaper times when it was built.’ 

The trustees were obliged to accept the offer of the 
Government; they had no alternative ; money was scarce; 
for the new fortifications were costing a great sum. The 
meanness of giving less than was due was the result of a low 
balance; but it might have been avoided by giving a portion 
of the just compensation at once, and leaving the rest to be 
paid at some future time. 

The trustees had both boys and girls in the school. 
Their building on the island was specially arranged to 
accommodate both. They could not carry on their educational 
work inside the Fort except in two separate houses. Accord¬ 
ingly they bought one and hired another; and vacated the 
old building. They then asked the Council to accept a loan 
of Pags. 8000 at the temporary high rate of interest then 
existing, ‘representing the extraordinary charge that the 
Charity School Stock is put to by their being obliged to buy 
one house in town and to hire another till a new school house 
can be built, which cannot be set about till the works now 
carrying on are compleated; together with the loss that 
Stock sustains by the difference between the compensation we 
have thought fit to make and what it [the school house] ap¬ 
pears by their books to have cost.’ The Council agreed to take 
the sum on the same terms as they had borrowed other monies 
for so long as they saw convenient. 1 

A month later the trustees sold the site of the school to 
the Government for Pags. 800. s Three months later the 
Fort and the walled town of Madraspatam were in the 
possession of the French. 

We are in a position now to judge of the nature of the 
assistance given by the Company and the local Government 
in the establishment of the St. Mary’s Charity School. The idea 
of a free mission school for the children of the Portuguese and 


* Consultations, 7 May 1746. 


2 Do. 9 June 1746. 
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others originated, as we shall see, with the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge in London- Their intention was 
to carry it on by the Danish missionaries whom they supported. 
Mr. George Lewis fell in with this idea and discussed it with 
Ziegenbalg in 1710. On the arrival of William Stevenson a 
fresh scheme was put before the Vestry and approved, which 
provided a separate school for the British Eurasians; this 
was to be more under the control of the local Government, the 
contributors, and the Vestry than a mission school could have 
been. 

The Company gave a site for the school; but it had 
nothing to do with the building or the upkeep of it. They 
intervened to safeguard the funds and to see them properly 
administered; and when the surrender of the Fort to the 
French placed the funds in jeopardy, they stepped in and used 
their authority for gathering together the scattered fragments. 
They liked the school to be a charity school; and they pre¬ 
ferred that the charity should be that of their servants rather 
than of themselves; but they threw the cloak of their pro¬ 
tection over the institution, commended it to the special care 
of the Governor and Council, and became the surety of its 
funds. 


x 2 



CHAPTER IX 

TUB COMPANY AND THE S.P.C.K. MISSION FROM 1710 TO 1750 


The attitude of the Honourable Company towards early 
missionary effort has been very much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. The Directors had shown signs of anxiety 
forty years before the Danish missionaries arrived in India to 
establish schools for the children of the Portuguese Eurasians 
and of the Tamil natives in their employ. The difficulty 
of establishing them was the difficulty of language. The 
Chaplains were as a rule short service men, without any 
inducement to stay longer than their covenant obliged them. 
Sometimes it suited their convenience or pleasure to remain. 
Isaacson, Elliott and Lewis spent the best portions of their 
lives in the service of the Company; but as a rule they did 
not remain longer than the short term—8, 5 or 7 years—of 
their agreement. During their stay they had plenty to occupy 
them amongst their English-speaking parishioners, without 
attempting to learn the two necessary languages to enable 
them to carry out the wish of the Directors with regard to 
Portuguese and Tamil schools. 

The Company’s servants at Fort St. George agreed with 
the Chaplains that the kind of work the Directors contemplated, 
though it might be superintended, inspected, patronised (in 
the best sense of the word) and otherwise assisted by the 
Chaplains, would be best done by those specially qualified and 
specially trained to do it. They were not antagonistic to it; 
but with their local knowledge of the amount of work which 
the scheme meant, and of the amount of work which a 
European is capable of in a tropical climate, they judged, and 
they judged rightly, that if it was to be done as it ought to be 
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i, it should be done by a missionary specially set apart 
for it. 

When the Danish missionaries arrived, the Company's 
servants needed no order from the Directors to receive them 
kindly and assist them. The S.P.C.K. pleaded with the 
Directors in their favour. But if this plea had never been 
passed on, they would still have been favoured. Some of the 
Company’s servants may have needed some such fillip to 
their inclinations; but the majority and the seniors did not. 
They welcomed the missionaries as Christian teachers ; whose 
influence would be all for good amongst all classes of the 
community they were called upon to rule over. It is generally 
supposed the Company was absolutely hostile to missionary 
work in its dependencies. As a matter of fact the Company 
was most liberal to the S.P.C.K. in the grant of free passages 
for its missionaries all through the 18th century, as well for 
goods of all kinds connected with their work. And according 
to the testimony of the Missionaries themselves, many 
servants of the Company in the Presidency of Madras were 
most kind in their reception and treatment of them, most 
liberal and sympathetic in furthering their designs. 

In July 1706 two Missionaries for the conversion of the 
heathen arrived at the Danish settlement of Tranquebar ; one 
was Henry Pliitschau, a Dane, and the other Bartholomew 
Ziegenb&lg who was born in the Kingdom of Saxony. Fenger 1 
and Hough 2 have described how these men had the counte¬ 
nance and support of Christian IV., King of Denmark, and of a 
number of influential persons both in Denmark and in England. 
They were not kindly received by the Danish Governor; but 
they commenced their work with great zeal and enthusiasm. 
Their first reports were sent to the University of Halle and to 
Copenhagen. These proved to be so interesting, that they 
were before long translated into English. The translator 
dedicated his work to ‘the honourable Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ A second lot of 
reports was translated and similarly dedicated a few years ^ 
later. These early reports of the successful commencement 

1 History of tto Tranquebar Mission , 1863. 

2 History of Christianity in Indio,. 
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of mission work in India aroused much interest in certain 
circles in England. In 1710 the S.P.G. sent the missionaries 
their first donation towards the necessary expenses and a box 
of books in Portuguese. But the S.P.G. were doing all that 
their limited funds would enable them to do in the plantations 
of America and the West Indies. They therefore proposed 
that this new mission in India should be assisted by the sister 
society the S.P.C.K.; and the obligation of assisting was 
accordingly transferred to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. So great was the interest in the new work in 
London that donations flowed in to the coffers of both societies 
until a complete transfer was effected, and both societies were 
able to supply some of the early needs of the mission. 
Meanwhile the early reports reached the Company’s Chaplains 
at Poplar. At this place the Company had its docks, ware¬ 
houses, and almshouses; here were congregated its shipping 
and marine subordinates ; here it built a chapel between 1642 
and 1654, and stationed a Chaplain for their comfort, instruc¬ 
tion and benefit. In 1710 the Chaplain was Dr. Josiah 
Woodward. He read the reports of the Tranquebar mission¬ 
aries, and was so impressed with them that he forwarded the 
reports to the Directors and wrote the following letter 1 

Popler, 21st Nov. 1710. 

(after compliments) * It hath pleased God to dispose many 
of the heathen in the East Indies to receive the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ,—as the books herewith presented testify,—and 
several among us are contributing towards the cost of trans¬ 
lating the New Testament into Portuguese to further the 
progress of that work. 

‘ Since we cannot but see that the Blessed Gospel is with 
many in this nation a despised and derided thing, perhaps it 
may please God that we turn to the heathen. 

‘ It may well pierce the hearts of Christians to think of 
such vast parts of the world yet lying under the power of the 
Prince of Darkness. 

• ••••*• 

‘ The Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle was duely convinced of 
the importance of the work, and left £100 in the Treasury 
of this Company for this pious use, being then one of the 

1 East India Records , Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 69. 
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Committee; which was afterwards repaid him because hone 
followed his example. He also proposed that the one hun¬ 
dredth part of their gains should be appropriated to this 
sacred purpose ; as the Dutch East India Company charge 
one per mille in all their sales on the buyer, as I have heard, 
for such uses. 

‘ I shall therefore confide, in the candour of this Honourable 
Committee to bear with me in this sincere discharge of my 
conscience; not only recommending but pressing this most 
sure and profitable sort of merchandize ; which I do with the 
truest respect and affection in quality of their Honours’ 

‘ Most humble servant and Chaplain 

‘ Josiah WoonWABI).’ 

In the same year that the Poplar Chaplain wrote this 
letter, Ziegenbalg paid a visit to the English Company’s 
Forts and Factories on the Coromandel'Coast, in order to see 
for himself if there was an’opening for mission work in those 
places. He travelled by horseback and palanquin. He was 
received well by the Governor and the whole English Council 
at Fort St. David. At Fort St. George his reception was 
equally generous; he was lodged by Mr. George Lewis during 
his stay; he was kindly received by the gentlemen of the 
settlement, and was invited to dine at Government House. 1 
When in due course he reported his impressions to the 
Professors at Halle, he wrote:— 

' What an advantage this 5 would prove to the whole East 
India Company ; what a blessing they would derive thereby in 

their commerce!.If they should be willing to entrust 

us with the management of so noble a charity, we wish they 
would be pleased to send Borne of their own country on so 
worthy an errand. 



‘But then such persons must be pitched upon as with 
a generous resignation are ready to consecrate themselves 
entirely to the service of these deluded pagans. For such as 
in the ministration of spiritual things are hurried on by base 
and sinister ends, and come over to gather up some rarities in 
the heathen world, or to purchase a few uncertain riches, these 
would do no great feats among the eastern nations, who com- 

1 S.P.C.K. Reports, published 1718, Part ii. pp. 2 and 44. 

2 The establishment of a Tamil Mission. 
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the Christian religion by the life and conduct 
that shines in its professors.’ 1 

At the beginning of 1712 the S.P.C.K. sent a printing 
press to Tranquebar with type and paper; also silver and 
250 volumes of the Portuguese New Testament, all of which 
were carried freight free by the Company. 2 At the same time 
they wrote to the Chaplain at St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, to 
ask his opinion. He replied in October 1712 :— 

‘ The subject of your letter is of the greatest moment, and 
therefore not to be hastily and rashly answered. The mission¬ 
aries at Tranquebar ought to be and must be encouraged. It 
is the first attempt the Protestants ever have made in that 
kind. We must not put out the smoaking flax. It would give 
our adversaries, the papists .... too much cause to triumph 
over us. I do design by the January ships to let the Society 
understand that I am a hearty well wisher to your honourable 
pious and Christian undertakings.’ 3 

The same ship which took Lewis’ letter to the S.P.C.K. 
took also one from Ziegenbalg to the same Society, in which 
he urged the Society to help the establishment of a mission in 
Madras—representing that there was hardly a city so fit and 
conveniently placed for the propagation of the Gospel of Christ 
in India; recommending the Society to write both to the 
Governor of Fort St. George and to the Directors of the 
Company and intreat their assistance. 

Ziegenbalg renewed this earnest application the following 
January, 4 saying, ‘If the Christian Governors would but 
espouse the matter more heartily, a considerable progress 
might then be made in a little while.’ And George Lewis 
wrote by the same ship his opinion of mission work at some 
length.* He wondered that it was not’commenced before. He 
believed the work might be done without attracting attention 
or opposition i provided we do not sound a trumpet before us.’ 
In the Mogul’s dominions, he said, four fifths of the people 
are Gentoos, about whose religious opinions the Mogul never 
troubles himself; ‘ but to tamper with his Mussulmen is not 
safe.’ He thought the beginning should be made at home, 

1 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1718, pp. 48-9. 2 Do. 1718, Part iii. Letters i. ii. iii. 

* Do. Letter iv. H Do. Letter vi. 5 Do. Letter viii. 
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where there are some hundreds of thousands who live in the 
settlements under the jurisdiction of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany.’ ‘ Whilst we have so large a harvest at home, let us 
first gather in that, and then it will be time enough to look 
abroad.’ ‘ The way to do it is to set up schools and hospitals, 1 
and to train up the children to be Christians.’ 

Before the end of 1712 the S.P-C.K. had appealed to the 
.Directors; and the Directors wrote so the Governor and 
Council as follows 2 :— 

‘ We are further to acquaint you that the S.P.C.K., which 
is composed of many of the Beverend Bishops and other 
Clergy together with divers well disposed gentlemen have 
addressed to us on behalf of the Protestant missionaries at 
Tranquebar, to give them our protection and encouragement, 
and to permit them a Charity School or Schools at Madras. 
They find it difficult to get any English to undertake this 
service, but hope to he able to do it in another season. We 
have consented to their sending three persons by this ship¬ 
ping ’ (a Schoolmaster and two printers).‘ We re¬ 

commend to you to give your countenance and protection to 
the said persons and other Protestant missionaries; and to 
supply them with a few of the Portuguese Liturgies as you 
find it necessary, and do whatever you think proper for the 
strengthening their hands in this difficult but honourable 
work of spreading the Gospel among the heathens. Some 
other requests they have made us ; among the rest, that you 
should be empowered to prefer such as they shall instruct 
preferably to other natives; which will be time enough to 
pronounce upon, when we hear the success of their endeavours, 
and whether you have any and what objections thereto. 

‘ We approve of your allowing Mr. Pliitschau, the mission¬ 
ary, to take passage on our shipping without paying per¬ 
mission, .... the designs of the Society here are truly 
great and noble, and we would be willing to encourage the 
pui.ting them in practise.’ 

To this letter of recommendation the Governor and Council 
at once replied 3 :— 

‘ The design of erecting a Charity School or Schools at this 
place is a very noble one and worthy that Honourable Society 

1 Hostels or boarding schools. 2 Despatch, 2 Feb. 1712-8, 145. 

8 Letter, 16 Sept. 1713, 123. Wheeler says they replied about a year after¬ 
wards ; this is a mistake. 
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:or Promoting Christian Knowledge. We will not only be 
ready to adjust them with the power you have given us, but 
also with our purses; and do not doubt that many of your 
inhabitants will do the same, if the persons they send out are 
of tempers and qualifications fit for the undertaking. But we 
hope they will be English and not foreigners/ etc. 

To this the Directors replied 1 :— 

‘ The S.P.C.K. have represented to us that they have not 
as yet been able to prevail with any of the British nation to 
undertake the service of the Protestant Mission to the East. 
Indies, but are advised to make an experiment of two Mallabar 
[Le. Tamil] Christians educated at Tranquebar under the 
Danish missionaries, to be employed as masters of two 
Charity Schools, one to he kept at Fort St. George, and the. 
other at Fort St. David, subject to the inspection of yourselves 
and direction of our Chaplain at Madras, and of the Deputy 
Governor and Council at Fort St. David, and desiring we 
would approve thereof, and protect the persons that shall be 
employed therein. We have promised to recommend this„ 
as we hereby do to your consideration, and to give them all 
proper assistances for propagating the Protestant religion in 
the way they propose/ etc. 

During the years 1713 and 1714 when this correspondence 
was being carried on between the Council and the Directors, 
the missionaries received great assistance from the advice and 
influence of Mr. Jennings, a member of the Fort St. George 
Government. In September 1714 he was appointed Agent at 
Yizagapatam; and Ziegenbalg wrote as follows to the 
S.P.C.K. 2 

^ ‘ Mr. Jennings who has been a singular help to us went 
this month (from Fort St. George) to his Government at 
Yizagapatam. In the mean time we hope that the kindness 
of the Rev. Mr. Stevenson will supply the place of that 
gentleman; he having generously expressed himself to this 
purpose in one of his last letters,—“Mr. Jennings being 
absent, I promise to assist you in your affairs, and to do what 
I can to serve you ; you may rely upon me for my good 
offices ; I will not fail your expectation.” ’ 


1 Despatch, 12 Jan. 1714-5, 57. 


2 S.P.C.K. Eeports, 1718, Letter xv. 
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The following month, October 1714, William Stevenson 
wrote to the S.P.C.K., 1 and said :— 

‘Mr. Jennings is now gone to reside at Vizagapatam; 1 
have begun a correspondence with Mr. Ziegenbalg and Mr. 
Grundler, whom I shall always serve to the utmost of my 
power.’ 

He then proceeds to unfold his own plan of a Charity 
School at Fort St. George ; and adds that his scheme, which 
has the approval of the Vestry, need not in any way clash 
with the establishment of Charity Schools for proselytes by 
the Society’s Missionaries; and that if they are established, 
npthing shall be wanting on his part to encourage them. 2 

At the beginning of the year 1715 the Directors wrote in 
their annual general despatch as follows 3 :— 

* Upon the earnest application of the S.P.C.K., as also th& 
Danish Society for Promoting the Protestant Mission in India 
we have permitted Mr. Ziegenbalg to take passage on our 
shipping with his family and to carry with him 55 Eheams of 
paper, and several necessarys and books, and £1000 in silver 
and gold which he brought with him from Germany, free of 
charges as to us,’ etc. 

‘ We understand that this gold and silver is partly to pay 
off the debts incurred in India on account of the Mission, 
partly for the support and paying the salaries of the 
Missionaries and their dependents, and for building a printing 
house and foundry, with accommodations for the Charity 
Schools at Trincombar etc. We have told them we will write 
you to see that it be not applied to trade or merchandizing; 
for if it should, we shall look upon it as perverting our 
charitable design in letting it go out, which will stop further 
favours of the like kind.’ 

In reply to this the Governor and Council of Fort 
St. George wrote on the 80th June 1715 that they would 
assist the Danish Missionaries when they desire it; they 
added that they had received the silver, the paper, and the 

1 S.P.C.K. reports, 1718, Letter xyi. 

2 See page 190. Wheeler (page 318) has confused the St. Mary’s Charity 
School founded by Stevenson with the Charity Schools promoted by tbe 
Missionaries, which were established a year later outside the Fort. 

s Despatch, 15 Feb. 1714-5, 132 and 133. 
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_ sent freight free by the Company’s ships,t 
employing of which to the best advantage will take off their 
thoughts from other matters.’ 

The wording of these paragraphs in the Despatch and the 
reply seem to show that the Directors at the time they wrote 
were not altogether sure of the whole-hearted missionary 
intention of the Missionaries themselves; but that the Council 
at Port St. .George had no doubt of it. It is but due to all 
parties to say that they understood one another better later 
on ; and that the Missionaries by their tact, conciliation, and 
patent honesty of purpose, earned and for the next hundred 
years enjoyed the complete confidence of the Directors and of 
the Madras Government. 

During this year (1715) the Governor of Fort St. George 
was in communication with the Danish Governor of Tranquebar, 
asking bis opinion of the capability of the Danish Missionaries 
to carry out the design they had in view. He mentioned shat 
the design was greatly favoured by the East India Company, 
by many peers of the realm, and by ‘ those too of considerable 
note..’ 1 Mr. J. E. Grundler, the successor of Pliitschau as 
companion helper of Ziegenbalg, wrote himself to Governor 
Harrison in October 1715, 2 informing him that 4 the Venerable 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was confident 
that with his assistance the propagation of the Gospel would 
succeed both at Madraspatam and at Devanapatnam.’ This 
letter and the favourable opinion of the Governor of 
Tranquebar together seem to have decided the Fort St. George 
authorities to invite the Danish Missionaries to commence 
work in the Company’s territories. And Governor Harrison 
wrote the following letter on the 25 Oct. 1715, 3 to Mr. 
Grundler:— 


< I received your most acceptable letter, and shall always 
think myself happy if, in the discharge of my office, I can by 
.any means promote your pious and laudable endeavours for 
propagating the Gospel of Christ either here or in any part of 
our territories. Moreover I am most ready to assist your 
■endeavours whenever you intend to put your design in 


' S.P.C.K. Reports, published 1718, Letter xxvi. 
» Do. do. Letter xxix. 


2 Do. do. Letter xxviiu 
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execution. If you had rather begin at Devanapatnam than 
ere, our vice-Governor shall be ready to defend your cause. 
An d whereas I have more than once understood by your 
worthy friend, Governor Hassius, that you are very well 
disposed, and most capable of this glorious undertaking, I 
cannot foresee any hindrances, unless what may arise from the 
dark superstition of those whom you have a mind to instruct 
in the Christian Faith. I promise that there shall be no 
impediment on my part. In the mean time till you certify us 
by what method you’ll proceed in the execution of your design, 
I bid you farewell.’ 


Mr . Grundler wrote 1 by the next ship on the 16 Jan. 1715-6 
to Mr. Henry Newman, Secretary of the S.P.C.K., recording 
this permission of the English Governor to commence a 
Charity School either at Madras or Devanapatnam. The 
same ship took to the Society a letter 2 from the Governor and 
Council, dated the 26 Jan. 1715-6 :— 


‘ We take this opportunity to assure [the Society] that we 
are and will be ready on all occasions to patronize and 
encourage that noble and useful design, which they are 
pleased to recommend to us. We have offered our service to 
the Missionaries at Tranquebar more than once, promising 
them our utmost assistance, whenever they think fit to extend 
their Malabar 3 Schools to any of our settlements under this 
Presidency. We shall be glad to see some capable men of our 
own nation in Holy Orders that are not above undertaking a 
work of this nature; till that happens, we can see no great 
prospect of the success you propose in opening a glorious 
scene of the Christian Church in these parts.’ 


From which it will be seen that the Government of Fort 
St. George was not very sanguine of the success of the Danish 
Missionaries ,* but pledged themselves to assist the work and 
to put no obstacle in its way. The Council also reported to 
the Directors what they had done, 4 and received the following 


1 S.P.C.K. Keports, published 1718, Letter xxx. 2 Do. do. Letter xxxiii. 

5 The Danish Missionaries miscalled the natives of the Coromandel Coast 

by this name; they included in it alt Tamil-speaking natives. 

4 In their letter 26 Jan. 1715-6, 36 they reported that Mr. Grundler had 
been promised the English assistance locally, but waited for further help from 
Europe. 
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igraph of appreciation and approval in tbs next Genera 
Letter 1 :— 




• We note what you write touching the assistance promised 
the Danish Missionaries in order to establish Malabar Schools 
at Madras and Fort David, and have seen copies of the letters 
that passed between our President and Mr. Grundler on that 
subject, which are to our satisfaction. When these schools 
can be well fixed, they may serve for many useful purposes in 
subordination to that greatest of all, the enlarging the 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour.’ 

Later on in the same despatch (para. 90) the Directors 
informed the Council that they had again permitted the 
liberty of sending silver and hooks to the Missionaries free of 
charge; and again commended their charitable purpose of 
evangelizing the heathen. 

Governor Edward Harrison resigned office in January 
1716-7, and was succeeded by Mr. Joseph Collet, who was as 
well affected towards the Missionaries and their work as his 
predecessor. Collet was a passenger on board the Jane, on 
which the S.P.C.K. had shipped a printer, a printing press 
and other things for the use of the Mission in 1711. When 
the ship was captured by the French off the coast of Brazil, it 
was Collet who ransomed the ship and the Mission property, 
the former on behalf of the Company, and the latter out of 
good will to the Missionaries. 2 It was now a year since 
Governor Harrison had issued his invitation to the Danish 
Missionaries to commence work within the Company’s 
territory, either at Madras or Devanapatnam. 3 During the 
year Mr. Grundler was working out a scheme for submission 
to the Fort St. George Government. In the month of 
May 1717 he delivered this scheme to the new Governor, and 
the Governor laid it before the Council on the 27th of the 
month. 4 These were the proposals :— 


1 1. Whereas the slaves belonging to the English inhabi¬ 
tants of this place have a great many children, who have no 


1 Despatch, 25 Jan. 1716 17, 55. 

2 S.P.C.K. Beports, published 1718, Part iii. Letter ii. 

3 Madras was a native town outside Fort St. George, and Devanapatnam 
was a native town outside Fort St. David. 

4 Consultations, 27 May 1717. 
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marker of care taken of them, but are kept entirely ignorant 
of the Christian Religion; it is humbly proposed that a Charity 
school be erected, wherein such poor children shall be taught 
to read and write the Portuguese language (which is the only 
one they understand) and be fully instructed and trained 
upon practical knowledge of religion and the true doctrines of 
the Gospel. 

* 2. There being some reason to hope that the knowledge 
of Christianity may also be propagated amongst the Natives 
of this country, it is likewise proposed that a Malabar 
[ i.e . Tamil] Charity School be erected in some convenient 
place in the Black Town, for instructing poor children in the 
principles of Religion, and to teach them to read, write, and 
cast accounts, after the way and manner used among the 
Malabars [i.e. the Tamils]. 

* 8. That these two Schools be allowed the protection and 
patronage of the Honourable Governor and Council, without 
whose consent and approbation nothing of moment relating to 
the said Schools shall be transacted. 

‘ 4. That the immediate care and directions of the said two 
Schools shall be committed to two or more Trustees, to be 
appointed by the Honourable Governor for the time being. 

‘ 5. That leave be given to such Trustees to build or buy 
two School houses, one for the Portuguese School within the 
English town, and another for the Malabar School in the 
Black town. 

* 6. That what money gifts or legacies shall be given by 
charitable persons for the support of the said two Schools, or 
either of them, shall duly be registered by the Trustees in a 
book to be kept for that purpose. 

* 7. That the Trustees shall have power to make what 
particular orders and regulations shall be found necessary for 
the better management of the said two Schools, provided that 
the said regulations shall be approved of by the Honourable 
Governor and Council.’ 


A similar scheme was submitted by Mr. Grundler to the 
Deputy Governor and Council at Port St. David, accepted, and 
put in operation. And when the Governor wrote to the 
Directors in August 1717 1 he reported what had been done. 
The following is the official abstract of the paragraph :— 


’ Letter, 17 Aug. 1717, paragraph 49. 
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The President at Fort St. David concerted with Mr. 
Grand lev to erect a Charity School at Cuddalore, 1 since 
erected; one Master there teaches Malabar [Tamil], the 
seeond Portuguese; we have, at Mr. Grundler’a coming since 
to Madras, permitted him to erect a Portuguese School in the 
Write town and a Malabar School in the Black ; and Trustees 
are appointed as per Consultation of the 27th May.’ 

The Consultation Book does not, unfortunately, give the 
names of the first Trustees; it merely says that it was agreed 
that liberty be given for erecting the two Charity Schools. 

The proposals themselves are so similar in character to 
the proposals for establishing the St. Mary’s Charity School 
eighteen months before, especially in the subordination of the 
management to the Government of Fort St. George, that one 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Grundler took counsel with 
William Stevenson when he was drawing them up. Steven¬ 
son had the confidence of the Missionaries, and also of the 
local Government; it is hardly possible that he was not one 
of the first Trustees. 

A few months before the opening of these schools 
Stevenson paid an official visit to Fort St. David; before 
returning to the Presidency he visited Tranquebar in order to 
see for himself what the Danish Missionaries were doing. He 
then wrote his justly celebrated letter to the S.P.C.K., on 
mission work in India, and how it ought to be carried on. 

He strongly recommended the Society’s interest and help on 
the Mission, urging the Society to take up the work as its own, 
and to station one Missionary at Fort St. George, one at Fort 
St. David, and two at Tranquebar. The letter, which was 
dated the 27 December 1716, was issued by itself by the 
Society to its subscribers and was subsequently included in 
the next volume of Letters from Missionaries. It contains an 
able sketch of the character and religion of the Madrassi 
Hindu; and a grave warning that there should be no 
theological differences, such as lead up to controversies and 
misunderstandings, among the Missionaries. The work, as 
he saw it, was being done by Danish and German Lutherans. 

The Society contemplated the prosecution of the work by 
1 A town outside Fort St. David. 
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means of clergymen of the Church of England; and the local 
Government had already expressed itself in favour of English 
Missionaries. Stevenson foresaw that Lutherans and Angli¬ 
cans could not in all matters work together ; and warned the 
Society that their agents must be all of one mind. The 
Society would have liked to employ Anglican Missionaries 
only; but they were not to be obtained. The wave of 
missionary feeling which had swept over the University of 
Halle, and left its influence behind it, had not yet reached the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge or Dublin. In consider¬ 
ing Stevenson’s letter that was one difficulty tho Society had 
so face. Another difficulty was that they were acting jointly 
with a foreign missionary body, which had practically 
originated the work. It was not in their power to take the 
whole matter into their hands, and place the Missionaries as 
Stevenson suggested. And so they continued to help as they 
had hitherto done for another ten years before they took the 
decisive step of taking one of the Danish Missionaries into 
their service. 

Soon afterwards Stevenson returned to England; Ziegen- 
balg died in 1719 ; Grundler died in 1720; Charles Long, the 
Chaplain at Fort St. George, was not interested in the Mission 
schools; Schultze, who succeeded Grundler as head of the 
Danish mission at Tranquebar, was not intimately known to 
the members of the Fort St. George and Fort St. David 
Councils, like his predecessors. The Mission Schools, being 
without personal and sympathetic superintendence, began to 
(anguish. In 1726 Schultze, partly influenced by the fact 
that there was a want of unanimity between himself and his 
Danish brethren, set out from Tranquebar on a missionary 
journey to Cuddalore, Madras and Pulicat. 1 He was kindly 
received at Fort St. George by the Chaplain, William Leeke, 
md soon began to understand how his presence was required 
there. He obtained the permission of the Governor to resusci¬ 
tate the Schools which had fallen into decay. He wrote to 
the S.P.C.K. representing that his presence was necessary at 
Madras; and asking them to obtain the necessary permission 
1 Fenger, p, 139 (ed. 1863). 
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of-the Directors for him to reside there. The Directors made 
no difficulty; they wrote 1 :— 

4 At the desire of the S.P.C.K. that if any of the Danish 
Missionaries shall visit or reside at places under the Company’s 
jurisdiction, our Governors and officers may give them their 
protection. We hereby consent thereunto,' upon supposition 
that they behave themselves, respectfully and suitably to the 
Rules of the place.’ 

It was this move which decided the S.P.C.K. to support 
the East India Mission more systematically, and for that 
purpose to entertain Benjamin Schultze in their service. His 
work as an agent of the Society began in 1728, when with the 
permission of the Directors and the local Government he 
commenced to reside in Madras. 

In 1729 the Rev. Mr. Schultze bought a house in Madras. 
In writing to the S.P.C.K. soon afterwards 2 he said, ‘ Captain 
Hanson’s house was put up to auction and fell to my lott at 600 
pagodas. The house has all the necessary conveniences which 
I could wish for; there is a great hall which serves for a place 
to meet in ; beside my lodging my colleague has an apartment 
in the lesser house; and in the forepart of the same house 
is the Charity School.’ Schultze wished for a remission of 
the yearly ground rent of 9 pagodas payable to the Com¬ 
pany. He sent his request to the S.P.C.K. in London, who 
transmitted it to the Court of Directors. The request was 
granted. 

Two years after beginning work in Madras the Directors 
wrote 3 :— 

4 We shall be glad to have a true account annually how 
the Danish Missions succeed, and how they (the Missionaries) 
behave themselves under our protection.’ 

To this the Governor and Council replied 4 that the 
Danish Missionaries were quiet and modest, and had 200 


1 Despatch, 14 Feb. 1727-8, paragraph 93. 

2 East India Records , Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 
8 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1729 -30, paragraph 62. 

* Letter, dated 18 Jan. 1730-1, paragraph 81. 
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jport thus 1 


The Directors expressed their pleasure at th 



so 


‘The behaviour of the Danish Missionaries being 
agreeable to their profession is pleasing to us ; and we hope 
all in your several stations will give due countenance to their 
laudable undertaking.’ 


In the year 1782 the S.P.C.K. sent £1000 to the Minister 
and Churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Port St. George, and 
approached the Directors asking them to assist the Mission by 
permitting the building of a Church and two schools in 
Madras. The Directors thereupon wrote to the Governor and 
Council of Fort St. George for their opinion 1 2 :— 


‘ The S.P.C.K. have represented to us that the Protestant 
Mission established at Madras has so far prospered, that a 
Church and two Schools,—one for boyB and another for girls, 
—’are exceedingly wanted for the further instruction of the 
converts to Christianity; but as we have not heard of late 
from you what success their mission has had, or whether the 
Missionaries’ behaviour is suitable to their character, we are 
not able to form a judgement whether the said Church and 
Schools are necessary, and therefore desire an opinion as to 
that affair.’ 


To this the Governor and Council replied 3 that if the 
Missionaries applied to them for leave to build, they would 
indulge them. But no application to the Government of Port 
St. George seems to have been made. Another year was 
wasted by Schultze writing home to the S.P.C.K. about his 
wants without expressing them locally. In the S.P.C.K. 
report of 1784 there is a letter from ‘ the British Missionaries 
at Port St. George ’ expressing their need of a Church and 
Mission House at Madras. They say :— 

* The British Mission at Fort St, George to this day is 
provided with only one common house, more fit for one man’s 
lodging than for three people, which has hitherto served 
instead of a Church ; but it is easy to imagine how great the 
inconveniences and hindrances must be, of inviting the 


1 Despatch, 11 Feb. 1731-2, paragraph 75. 

* Do. 9 Feb. 1732-3, paragraph 39. 

3 Letter, dated 28 Aug. 1732, paragraph 97. 
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heathen to hear God’s word preached in so straight an 
apartment; and therefore they need not urge the Society any 
further upon that head.’ 

The house was that bought by Schultae in 1729 ; and the 
three people were Schultze, John Sartorius, who joined him. 
in 1730, and John Geister, who joined him in 1732. 

In the S.P.C.K. Report of 1735 it iB stated that the Society 
gave directions for the building of a Church 40 feet square, 
* go contrived that it might be enlarged to such dimensions as 
should be found necessary.’ The Court of Directors gave 
their free consent to the building of a Church and two schools 
at Madras in such a manner as the Governor of Fort 
St. George and the Society’s agents shall agree, the buildings 
to be erected in the best manner; and they wrote out to the 
Governor, empowering him to grant a site for the proposed 
buildings. To this the Governor and Council replied that if 
the Protestant Missionaries applied, they would give them a 
proper spot of ground to build a Church on. 1 Application 
was accordingly made, and the buildings were erected. As to 
the site, the Rev. W. Taylor says 2 : ‘ the site of the Church, I 
was told by an aged native, was near the present Lighthouse,’ 
that is, at the north eastern extremity of the present Fort glacis. 

In 1735 Sartorius went to Fort St. David to see if there 
were any opening there for mission work. He was welcomed 
by Governor Hubbard, ‘who was desirous to detain him.’ 3 
He remained there eight days; and as Governor Hubbard and 
other gentlemen of the settlement offered their assistance in 
the foundation of a new mission there, he decided to return. 
His determination was partly arrived at by the difficulty of 
working with Schultze, who was a keen and zealous 
Missionary, but somewhat autocratic and masterful in tem¬ 
perament. Accordingly Sartorius accompanied by Geister 
went to Cuddalore in 1737, and with the help of the gentry 
there pm-chased a house and compound for the purposes of 
the Mission. Sartorius was an able linguist and greatly 
respected by the English officials. He died in 1738, and was 

1 Letter, 30 Sept. 1735, paragraph 55. 

i Memoir of the Centenary of the Earliest Protestant Mission fed. 1847), p. 7. 

* S.P.C.K. Eeport, 1736. ' 
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led in the English Burial Ground at Cuddalore, all the 
English gentlemen there attending his funeral. There is no 
doubt that he was instrumental in resuscitating the Charity 
Schools at Cuddalore, and in raising a Charity Stock, such as 
•existed at Fort St. George, to support them. 

John Kiernander arrived in 1740 to take the place of 
Sartorius, and experienced the same kindness and considera¬ 
tion at the hands of the English officials as his predecessor. 
He worked with Geister until 1748, when Schultze returned to 
Europe, broken down in health, and Geister went to Madras 
to take charge of the Mission there. Kiernander remained 
at Cuddalore till the capture of Fort St. David by the French 
in 1758, working without assistance from 1748 to 1747, 
assisted by J. C. Breithaupt from 1747 to 1749, and by 
G. H. Hiittemann from 1750 to 1758. He wrote to the 
S.P.C.K. in 1748 1 that the Council, Chaplain and people of 
Fort St. David had shown them (the Missionaries) extra¬ 
ordinary kindness ; that the Governor, Charles Floyer Esquire, 
had in all emergencies approved himself their friend ; and 
that he had assured the Society that he would take their 
Protestant Mission under his protection and assist them all in 
his power. They had been similarly assisted by Governor 
Hinde. 2 

The Fort St. David Charity Stock, referred to above, was 
under the management of the Fort St. David Council, and was 
in the hands of one of its members. The following references 
to it in the Fort St. David Consultation Books shew that the 
Charity Schools there were being carried on according to the 
original constitutions of 1717. There is no reference to the 
Stock before the first date mentioned. 

‘Oct, 1741. Mr. Eyre produces the Charity Books, 
balance whereof being [5Zuw&]. Mr. Floyer is appointed to 
take charge of the same, and to take a bond payable on 
demand from Nellatambi for 700 pagodas in the name of the 
Deputy Governor and Council, at the rate of 12 per cent 
per annum, the interest whereof is to be paid monthly; 
and the remainder Mr. Floyer is to keep in his hands for the 
current expenses of the Charity School. 


1 S.P.C.K. Beport, 1749. 


5 S.P.C.K. Beports, 1743 to 1747. 
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July 1745. Petty repairs in the Charity School in 
Cuddalore, mending doors and windows, hinges and hooks. 

‘ Nov. 1746. Petty repairs to the Verandah of the 
Charity School in Cuddalore. 

‘ July 1747. The Governor (Charles Floyer) produces the 
Charity Books for the year ending this day, balance being 
889 pagodas; which he being desirous to quit himself of, 
Agreed that he make over the same to Mr. Alexander 
Wynch, the present Paymaster; that his bond be taken for 
800 pagodas at 9 per cent; the odd money to remain in his 
hands to defray the expenses of the Charity School. 

‘ Oct. 1748. Mr. Prince being appointed Paymaster, 
Mr. Wynch delivers in the Charity books, which it is ordered 
to deliver to Mr. Prince ; that his bond be taken etc.’ 

Oct. 1749. Mr. Richard Prince delivers over to Mr. 
Wynch in the same terms as above. 

There are only three more references at this period to 
mission concerns in the East India Company’s records; as 
they are plain proofs of the liberal sentiments of the Company 
towards the Mission, they are here given. 

1. Despatch 20 March 1744-5, Paragraph 6. ‘TheS.P.CJL 
having represented there are some vacancies by the removal of 
missionaries on your coast, we have permitted the Rev. Mr. 
Klein and the Rev. Mr. Breithaupt to take passage upon this 
ship, in order to carry on that good work among the Indians.’ 

2. Despatch 12 January 1749-50. Free passages were 
granted to Messieurs Schwartz, Poltzenhagen and Hiittemann. 

3. Fort St. David Consultations July 1751. Acknowledg¬ 
ment of the receipt of silver and chests of stationery for 
Mr. Kiernander and the Protestant Mission, sent out by the 
Company’s ships. 

In a volume of miscellaneous documents at the India 
Office 1 are preserved a number of "letters written by Mr. Henry 
Newman, Secretary of the S.P.C.K., thanking the Court of 
Directors for benefits and kindnesses towards the Mission by 
sending money, books, stationery, printing requirements, 
printers and Missionaries, passage free, to Fort St. George; 
also beer, wine, cheeses, hour glasses, spectacles and other 
things. The letters bear the expression of * thanks of the 

1 Home Sei'ies , Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 
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sty lor the ready concession '—for ‘ the generous conces¬ 
sion to all their requests ’—and bear dates from December 
1726 to January 1741; they are only a few that by some 
accident have been preserved, but they are enough to show 
the good will of the Company towards the Mission cause at the 
time, and the gratitude of the Society at the same time for 
the good will and the liberal kindness bestowed. Historians 
of mission work in India must no longer ignore these records 
of co-operation. 

There is no doubt that the Danish Missionaries were useful 
to the Europeans both at Fort St. George and at Fort St. 
David. This was the case in some measure before 1750, 
when there were comparatively only a few Germans, Dutch 
and Danes iri the garrisons. But after 1750 it was much more 
the case; for not only did the number of Germans, Dutch and 
Danes increase, but an enlistment in Switzerland of Swiss 
soldiers between 1749 and 1755 added to the number to whom 
the English Chaplains could not minister, and to whom the 
ministrations of the Danish and German clergymen were very 
acceptable. The Missionaries used the English Prayer Book 
and translations of it; they taught the English Catechism in 
their Schools. 1 When Fort St. George and Fort St. David 
were without Chaplains, their ministrations at baptisms, 
burials and occasionally at marriages were welcomed; and 
sometimes—perhaps this depended upon their linguistic 
capabilities—they officiated at the English Service on Sundays. 
On the death of Thomas Consett in 1780, Messieurs Torriano 
and Bulkeley received the allowance for reading divine service, 
and attending to other parochial matters; but the records 
show that Schultze occasionally officiated at the Fort Church 
till the next Chaplain came out. In the same way Kiernander 
made himself useful later on at Fort St. David; and when 
Schultze returned home broken down in health, Fabricius 
assisted when required at the English Church, as Schultze had 
done before him. It was Fabricius who married Robert Clive 
after the sad death of the Company's Chaplain. But it was 
not because the Missionaries were useful in these ways that 
the Directors were well disposed towards them: there is no 
1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1847. 
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lekidence that the Directors knew of their help; it may have 
disposed the local authorities in their favour ; but as for the 
Directors, they were well disposed out of the goodness and 
kindness of their hearts, and because they recognised that 
what the Missionaries had set themselves to do was for the 
highest good of the ruled, and therefore for the best interest 
©f the rulers. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CHURCH STOCK 

References have been made occasionally in the preceding 
chapters to the Church Stock. There is no record as to when 
and by whom the Church Stock was actually commenced ; but 
there is sufficient material to form an opinion about it. There 
is no reference in the records to any Church fund before the 
time of Streynsham Master—before the time of the building 
of the Church, the establishment of a Vestry for the manage¬ 
ment of parochial affairs, and the election of Churchwardens. 
It is probably quite safe to assert that there was no Church 
Stock before this notable Governor brought the Vestry into 
existence. There was a fund; but it was not a Church fund; 
it was a Poor Fund, which was raised by means of fines for the 
infringement of the Company’s Rules of Conduct. 

These rules were drawn up in 1667, after the trouble 
between the rival Governors Winter and Foxcroft, with a view 
to a better discipline and subordination to authority among 
the Company’s servants abroad. 1 The infringement of the 
majority of them was punishable by fine. Fines were exacted 
for all cursing, swearing, banning and blaspheming; for 
absence from prayers on Sundays and Wednesdays; for 
leaving the Fort without permission; and for drunkenness. 
After the mention of 20 offences and 20 penalties Rule 21 
says:— 

‘ It is ordered and appointed that all the fines or penalties 
that are imposed and shall be received for all the offences 
aforesaid shall be kept in a box appointed for the purpose for 
the use of the poor, chiefly English, to be distributed accord¬ 
ing as the Governor and Council shall direct.’ 

1 The rules are printed at length by Wheeler in his Madras in the Olden 
Time , pp. 677-682. 
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.^Theae rules were only in force at the larger Factories, 
Suratt and Fort St. George. When Master became Governor 
in 1678 he received orders to put them in force at all the 
subordinate factories on the Coast and in the Bay. Before 
doing this he called a Council meeting and revised them. 1 It 
was an action singularly characteristic of the man. If they 
were to have penal rules in the Factories it was only right 
that the Company’s servants should make them and consent 
to them. The Council began by defining the official duties of 
the Company’s servants ; they provided for the keeping of the 
records; they established rules of precedence, and prescribed 
the use of roundels as emblems of dignity ; fines were to be 
paid for all the offences mentioned in the original rules; but 
the most important change was the appointment of Overseers 
of the Poor to receive and distribute the fund in the place of 
the Governor and Council, who had more important work to 
attend to. 

There were two sets of rules, one for the civilians and one 
for the military ; a Factor or Writer collected the fines from 
the former, and the Paymaster from the latter. The duty of 
all collectors of fines, whether at Head Quarters or at subordi¬ 
nate stations, was to pay them over monthly to the Overseers 
of the Poor at Fort St. George. 2 

Within two years of this revision and extension of the 
Rules the Church was built; the inhabitants met in Vestry 
and elected Churchwardens and Sidesmen; and there can be 
hardly room for doubt that the Overseers of the Poor were 
connected with the new parochial machinery, just as was then 
usual in England ; that they either became the first Church¬ 
wardens, or transferred their powers (with the consent of the 
Government) to the first Churchwardens; so that their office 
was taken over by the Vestry, which henceforth provided for 
the relief of the poor themselves. 

These local arrangements were made without the know¬ 
ledge of the Directors. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
them writing in 1688 3 and suggesting the establishment of a 
Poor Fund and the appointment of Overseers or Fathers of 


1 Wheeler, pp. 688-698. 


3 Despatch, 11 Sept. 1688. 


2 Wilson’s Early Arnials , p. 69. 
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oor. It came about in this way. Occasionally a Eurm 
pean, who could not be classed with those receiving poor 
relief, required assistance. He wanted more than the Poor 
Fund could afford to give him. And if by former service, or 
by the former service of any relative, the Council esteemed 
him to have a claim upon the charity of the Company, the 
Council relieved him out of the Company’s chest. An action 
of this kind brought forth this paragraph in the Directors” 
Despatch of the 11 Sept. 1688:— 

* Upon perusal of your Consultation Books, we find in 
several places you pay money out of the Company's Stock, 
for relieving of some poor English and other charitable uses, 
which is more than we can justly or dare do ourselves; we- 
being not entrusted with the Adventurers’ Stock as the 
Governors of Hospitals, but to trade with it, and to fortify 
and defend our trade by treaties or arms. Yet since there 
will in all colonies be a necessity sometimes to relieve distressed 
poor, we would have you raise a fund or stock for that purpose, 
which you may Intrust in the hands of two or three of our 
Council, and two or three of the best, most charitable, and 
ablest of your inhabitants, whom you may Commission by 
themselves or by their proper officer, to ask and receive upon 
all pay days and every Lord’s Day, or once a month at the 
Church, what shall be contributed towards the relief of the 
poor; and you may entitle those so commissioned by the 
name or style of Fathers of the Poor, as the Dutch call them.’ 

In 1694 1 the Churchwardens lent 1200 pagodas of the 
fund to the Company and paid it in to the Treasury. The 
loan was for six months, and was to bear interest at 10 per cent. 
The Council ordered a bill to be given for the same. This 
transaction was in due course reported to the Directors. They 
took the matter into consideration and wrote in reply as 
follows 2 :— 

‘ We do not think it at all convenient that the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ and Poor Stock should be taken into trade by 
our President and Council. The President and Council being 
no body in. law, Politic or Corporate, but a flueid variable 
unconnected number of men that may die or change or differ 


1 Fort St. George Consultation Book, 4th Sept. 1694. 
3 Despatch, 6 March 1694-5, para. 29. 
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g themselves a hundred ways. But that the said Poor 
be taken into the Company’s Cash, and interest duely 
accounted or paid for the same, as the Churchwardens shail 
desire, every year or twice a year at six per cent per annum, 
as the same is done here.’ 

The Ministers and Churchwardens had to take this sug¬ 
gestion into consideration. As far as the Council was 
concerned the Despatch meant that they were not in future to 
borrow the Charity Fund money at more than six per cent. 
The local market rate might be eight or ten or twelve per 
cent, or any other rate. And of course the President and 
Council looked forward to make a much larger profit on the 
capital they borrowed than these rates. On the other hand 
loss was as possible aB gain; and if there was loss, the loss 
was the Company’s and the Company’s only; for the Church¬ 
wardens held the Council’s bond. The interest given was 
undoubtedly high for so safe an investment. The Directors 
were neither unreasonable nor illiberal in making their 
suggestion. But the Churchwardens were business men of 
the settlement, who understood thoroughly the risks they ran 
and how to proteet themselves. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that they declined the Company’s offer. The Council 
wrote home as follows 1 :— 

‘ The Ministers and Churchwardens finding by Computation 
that they have made and can make 9 per cent, on the Orphans’ 
Stock merely by interest, put it out themselves and did not 
transfer it to the Company’s Cash.’ 

Before the administration of the Poor Fund came into the 
hands of the Vestry and the Churchwardens, there is no 
evidence that any large sum of money was accumulated. 
The accumulations began as soon as the Ministers and 
Churchwardens took up systematically the relief of the poor 
and the care of the orphans and their property. In 1684 the 
Government borrowed 600 pagodas belonging to the ‘ Church 
Orphants.’ 2 There was a reason for the accumulation, for 
the building up of a large Church Stock, apart from the care 
of the orphans and the poor. The building of the Church 

1 Letter, 31 Jan. 1695-6, 29. ^ 2 Consultations, 5 Jan. 1684-5. 
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a staff of servants necessary ; provision had to he m 
the upkeep of the building and its furniture, and for the 
provision of all that was required in the conduct of divine 
service- The Company made no allowance for these purposes. 
The Stock grew by means of fines, donations, legacies, Church 
collections and similar means In 1686 two of the young 
merchants quarrelled ; the Council anticipated the duel they 
proposed and settled their difference by fining each of them 
10 pagodas for the use of the Poor of the Church. 1 In 1688 
the Ministers and Churchwardens owned three houses in Fort 
St. George, the Hospital building, and a fund of money as 
well. In 1694 they lent 1200 pagodas to the Government at 
10 per cent. 2 In 1697 they lent 8500 pagodas to the Govern¬ 
ment at 8 per cent. 3 There is a monument at Vizagapatam 
erected by the St. Mary’s Vestry to the memory of Jonathan 
Wilson, who died in the year 1706, aged about 65, leaving his 
estate to the Poor of the English Church at Fort St. George. 
There is another monument at Cuddalore (Sonaga Street 
Burial ground) erected by the Vestry to the memory of Thomas 
Bead, who died in 1708. He was an Ensign in the Company’s 
service; he left by will all his estate to the Church at Fort 
St. George. In 1708 a young Portuguese, who was chief mate 
on board a country ship, died on the return voyage from 
Madagascar intestate. 4 There was found in his chest 
Bs. 1802; he had no relations; the Portuguese padres, who 
were allowed by the Government to grant probates of wills of 
Boman Catholics and to administer the estates of intestates of 
their own faith, claimed the sum as a perquisite to their 
Church; but the Governor and Council considered that as the 
money was ‘gott in the English service, it was just and 
reasonable to divide it equally between our Church and theirs ’; 
and this was done. 

The loss of the old Vestry books during the occupation of 
Fort St. George and Madras by the French from 1746 to 1749 
makes it impossible to give more than an outline of how the 
fund was got together and what was done with it before that 
time. But it is known that the poor were relieved ; that a 


1 Consultations, 20 Jan. 1686-7. 

8 Do. 1 and 9 July, and 4 Oct. 1697. 


2 Do. 4 Sept. 1694. 
4 Do. 1 Oct. 1708. 
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Hospital was built in the Port; that the Ministers and 
Churchwardens had the care of all the orphan children and of 
their estate if there was one; that they were most careful 
guardians of both the children and their property, and that 
by the time Lockyer wrote the fund had greatly prospered and 
increased. The credit of this careful nursing and adminis¬ 
tration is due especially to two Chaplains, Richard Elliot 
1681-96, and George Lewis 1692-1714. Lockyer wrote in 
1703 that the Church Stock then amounted to 6705 pagodas 
in houses, plate, cash etc.; which with the Orphans’ money 
makes their account current 13753 pagodas. He explains 
that “orphans’ money is, when wealthy parents dying, 
bequeath their estates to children incapable of managing them, 
and make the Church trustees ;—to provide a good education, 
and to prevent the abuses their minority might render them 
incident to from a single guardian, who often prefers his own 
private ends to the trust reposed in him. ” He explains that 
the Church Stock became so considerable from the free gifts 
of pious persons, and from the monthly collections in the time 
of divine service for the maintenance of the poor; and he 
adds that besides this monthly collection, the excess of the 
receipts over the expenditure in the Offerings Account of the 
Churchwardens was always passed to the credit of the Church 
Stock. Until the date of the publication of Lockyer’s book 
only one reference to the Church Stock has been found in 
the Despatches to Port St. George and in the Letters home 
from that settlement. Lockyer’s book apparently made the 
Directors aware of the value and importance of the Stock just 
as it made them aware of the value and importance of the 
Library. They wrote out in 1714 and suggested 1 that the 
Church and Orphans’ Stocks might be profitably employed in 
grain. They also made suggestions as to the keeping of the 
accounts; and the necessity of exercising some influence in 
the choice of the Churchwardens. The Council passed on the 
suggestion as to the employment of the Stock to the Ministers 
and Churchwardens, and wrote in reply to the Directors thus 2 :— 

* The Company’s proposal (para 57 and 58 per Kent) for 


1 Despatch per Kent, paras. 57 and 58. 

2 Letter, 18 Sept. 1715, paras. 54 and 55. 
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ying the Church and Orphans’ Stocks in grain was not 
accepted, though made by the President when grain was dear; 
we are of opinion that it would be a surer interest to the 
Stock than they now make ; but it depends on good manage¬ 
ment, and a better harmony than is now in the Church, etc. 

‘Those stocks were excellently managed in Mr. Lewis’ 
time; and that they should be still is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to the place; therefore we endeavour to get good 
Churchwardens. The Cash is kept as the Company direct; 
some difficulties arise about employing the money which we 
hope to remove. We shall send the Church’s Journal and 
Ledger annually as ordered; and be watchful to see the 
Fund preserved and rightly applied.’ 

Four months later the Council wrote in further reply to 
the Directors on this subject 1 :— 

‘Besides what we mentioned per Kent of the.Orphans’ 
and Church’s Stock we shall now add that, grain being cheap, 
we have laid in a store with the Churches Stock; the Minister 
and Churchwardens manage it; we will take care they dont 
raise the price in buying or sell too dear. The Churches 
Ledger is sent; the Journal could not be copied in time; the 
books are annually closed in October ready for the Vestry’s 
perusal when the Council are present; we will send a com¬ 
plete set next shipping.’ 

To these letters the Directors replied a year later 2 :— 

‘ It was with some concern we perused your 54th paragraph 
per Kent, because of that expression or intimation in it that 
there must be a better harmony in the Church itself. We are 
sorry to hear of some things that have been related as the 
source of that misunderstanding which savours too much of a 
selfish and private interested temper, if our information be 
true. We would willingly understand the 80th paragraph of 
the Bouverie’s letter to be the beginning of a better agree¬ 
ment. Mr. Lewis, that valuable person, who best understands 
those stocks, as he nursed them up into a regular method, 
and brought them into the flourishing condition they now are 
or lately were, hath been privately asked concerning the 
present state of them, but cant be induced to speak out, 
which gives strong reason to suspect he knows (though loth 

1 Letter, 26 Jan. 1716-6, para. 30. 

* Despatch, 25 Jan. 1716-7, paras. 51 and 52. 
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clare where) the blame lies, hoping it will be rectified 
shall be glad to be assured it is so, and do earnestly 
recommend to you to take the due care therein. Let no 
private selfish' or separate views ever take place to the hurting 
those stocks or either of them. Do you interpose your, that 
is, our authority in preventing any such attempts when 
necessary. Enquire into the management in the nature of a 
visitation to preserve it from mal-administration, and put it 
into a regular course, but don’t meddle with any of the 
money. Let that and the management of it be under the 
direction of the Ministers and Church Wardens jointly; if 
either or any would deviate keep them in the right course. 
Your 55th paragraph points obscurely to faultB in persons 
and things by the just commendations given to Mr. Lewis of 
his management, and adding that it is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to the good of the place that it should be continued. 
Let all be mended ; if any concerned after this do not readily 
and heartily contribute their, endeavours, speak plain. Let 
the true and whole state of the case be fairly debated and 
determined in consultation. 

‘Remember our general orders to give the trustees of 
those stocks your countenance and support when necessary 
for the best improvement of them.’ 

These paragraphs must have greatly astonished the Fort St. 
George Council; for there was nothing wrong in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Church Funds, except in the imagination of the 
Directors ; but it is due to the Directors to remember that the 
Council gave the food for their imaginations to feed upon, when 
they hinted that there was a want of harmony in the councils 
of the St. Mary’s Vestry. It is not surprising to find that the 
Fort St. George Council gave no reply to these comments 
either in 1717 or 1718; nor that the Directors, having over¬ 
estimated the importance of a chance remark, wrote at the 
beginning of 1719 to enquire why no further notice had been 
taken of so important a matter. In reply to this enquiry the 
Council wrote 1 :— 

t The reason for not answering the paragraphs about the 
Church Stock was that we did not understand them nor do 
now ; we suppose that formerly some disputes had been about 
its management; but as there has been none in our time, we 

1 Letter, 10 Oct. 1719, para. 55. 
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ot think fit to enquire of what before ; it seems now 
well managed; we do yearly inspect their books at the 
public Vestry.’ 

When the 1715 letter was written Edward Harrison was 
Governor, and three other members of Council were Horden, 
Cooke and Fowke. When the 1719 letter was written Joseph 
Collet had become Governor, and there were four other new 
members of Council; but Masters Horden, Cooke, and Fowke 
were still members. 

In managing the estates of deceased persons for the benefit 
of the orphans the custom of the Minister and Churchwardens 
was to invest the estate with the Church Stock, pay the cost 
of maintenance and education out of the proceeds ; and when 
the child or children came of age, to pay them their share of the 
estate less 5 per cent, for the service rendered. This charge 
upon estates was credited to the Church Stock ; it was one of 
the various ways by which the Church Stock was increased. 1 
Some widows and orphans were left unprovided for. The 
Church Stock enabled the parish authorities to provide for 
such cases. If a Company’s servant, civil or military, died 
in poverty, the Government as a rule paid the funeral ex¬ 
penses and made an allowance to the widow; and this did 
not prevent her from receiving an extra allowance, which she 
often did, from the Church fund. 2 

The administration of the fund went on during the next 
25 years, without comment from the Directors. When Fort 
St. George and Madras were surrendered to the French in 
1746, and the seat of Government on the Coromandel Coast 
transferred to Fort St. David, the Directors did not forget the 
old charity fund. They remembered that its funds were in¬ 
vested sometimes in the form of loans to its covenanted 
servants on mortgage, and that therefore a large part of its 
stock might probably be recovered. They therefore resolved 
to institute enquiry and wrote as follows to their President 
and Governor at Fort St. David 3 :— 

‘It cannot be unknown to you that there has been for 

1 Letter, 17 Jan. 1722-3, 85; the case of Mrs. Sarah Burniston. 

2 Despatch, 14 Feb. 1722-3, 70 ; the case of Engineer Johnson. 

* Do. 17 June 1748, paras. 12 to 23. 
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years at Madras a Stock or Fund subsisting, common 
called the Church Stock of Fort St. George; the foundation 
of it was laid so many years since, that we are strangers to the 
origin of it, whether by legacies of deceased persons, or by the 
voluntary gifts and contributions of others whether such 
gifts, legacies and contributions were tied down to particular 
charities, or the disposition thereof left to the discretion of 
the Ministers and Churchwardens, may perhaps be an enquiry 
attended with difficulty ; however we desire you will give us 
the best satisfaction you can therein. It may also be a 
question whether, as very large allowances have for a number 
of years (as we are informed) been paid to the poorer sort at 
Fort St. George, more may not have been expended for that 
purpose than the legacies and charitable contributions 
amounted to, notwithstanding which it appears by the last 
books which were transmitted to us, there was a very hand¬ 
some balance in favour of the Church; but whether such 
balance arises from the capital of legacies or charitable 
donations unemployed, or from profits in trade we know not; 
for we are told the Church was sometimes concerned at 
Respondentia, and in Stocks on the country ships, and also 
in lending of money at an higher interest than what was paid 
to others ; when we say others, we allude to a practise which, 
had been frequently in use before the coming out of the 
charter, namely, that the Ministers and Churchwardens 
possessed themselves of the estate as such persons who died 
intestate, leaving children behind them, who upon their coming 
of age, were paid the same with the grown interest thereon. 

< What has been already said relates chiefly to the manage¬ 
ment of the Minister and Churchwardens before the coming 
out of the charter; after that they declined altogether taking 
possession of Intestates’ estates, and perhaps would have 
confined themselves solely to what was left in their hands 
as the Church Stock, if it were not that some of the in¬ 
habitants, whether as executors administrators or guardians, 
becoming possessed of money for the children of deceased 
persons, considering their own mortality and the uncertainty 
(if they should die) what hands the money should fall 
into, what would become of it, or where to be sought for 
by the children when they came of age; and as the Minister 
and Churchwardens had acquired a reputation for their dis¬ 
creet management, that they kept regular books of the 
employment of the money in their hands, which books (as 
we are informed) were yearly balanced and produced at a 
Vestry held for inspection thereof and other purposes; and as 
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e,e.books were (as we understand) looked upon as a consta! 
"certain record, and the Minister and Churchwardens sup¬ 
posed to have perpetual succession, the children would always 
when they came of age know where to ask for and receive 
their right,—an advantage which could not certainly be de¬ 
pended on if the money was left in particular and private 
hands,—and we are informed that for these reasons several 
persons that were executors administrators or guardians thought 
it the best, as being the most secure way of employing the 
children’s money, to pay several sums to the Minister and 
Churchwardens, taking their bonds for the same, payable with 
no higher interest than £5 per cent., though the common 
interest of the place was from £7 to £8 per cent., and subject 
also to a deduction of £5 per cent, from the nett sum due and 


of age, and that 
administrator 


or 


payable to the children when they came 
deduction was also to be made if executor 
guardian should at any time before demand and receive the 
money from the Minister and Churchwardens. Other sums 
we are told were paid to the said Minister and Churchwardens, 
for which they gave bond to make certain monthly payments 
to certain persons, and upon the demise of such persons to 
repay the first principal. 

* Matters were in this situation when the French lately 
attacked and took our settlement, when (as we are informed) 
the Minister and Churchwardens, or persons who were possessed 
of the securities, in which this Stock was invested, thought 
proper to destroy the same, to prevent their falling into the 
enemy’s hands. However we are also acquainted that several 
of the debtors have since voluntarily executed fresh obliga¬ 
tions, and that the rest of them are ready to do the same, or 
to pay what they are indebted to the Stock. 

‘ And as by the taking of Madras the being of a Minister 
and Churchwardens is at an end, and as in fact there are no 
persons to receive the money owing from the debtors to the 
Stock, we have been requested to direct you to receive the 
same, to the end it may be applied for the purposes it belongs; 
and we being willing to contribute all in our power that justice 
may be done, have agreed to take upon us the receiving the 
debts which are outstanding ; but as we are not fully apprized 
of what may be due from the Stock to the Orphans and to the 
charities, and as it may be uncertain whether all the money 
that is represented to us as owing to the Stock will be paid, so 
the greatest care must be taken that a just and equal distribu¬ 
tion be made of what shall be received. 

‘ We send you in the Somerset's packet a copy of the last 
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ger received from Fort St. George; and having extrac 
ie several debts and credits the same is entered by way of 
balance paper at the end; that will shew you, as far as is in our 
power, how matters stood in 1745. We hope the same together 
with the information you may get from the gentlemen who 
acted as Churchwardens the subsequent year, and otherwise, 
will enable you to form a clear and exact state of the several 
debts and credits of the Church Stock, distinguishing in the 
debtor side the sums due to the orphans by name, and 
specifying what is due to each particular charity, and whether 
such charity is general,—at the discretion of the Ministe. and 
Churchwardens, or appropriated to any particular purpose. 

‘ In the credit side you will set down the several sums due 
to the Stock, from whom by name, and how secured, and a 
copy of this account so made up you are to transmit to us by 
the first opportunity. 

‘ You are to give notice to the debtors to the Stock that 
you are directed to receive their several debts, and to indemnify 
them on paying the same. 

‘ The money as it comes in is to be paid into our Treasury, 
and you are from time to time to credit the account with an 
interest of £5 per cent, per annum for so much of the money 
as shall be in our hands. 

* And upon any orphans coming of age and demanding 
their money, you are to make up the account of what is due 
for Principal and Interest, after the rate of £5 per cent, per 
annum upon the money of each orphan, and a like interest 
upon each charitable legacy ; and you are at the same time to 
take an account of what you have then in cash upon the 
general account, and having so done you are at liberty, and 
you are hereby directed, to pay to such orphan a dividend in 
respect of the money due to him or her, in proportion the 
money you are in cash bears to what the Stock shall at that 
time be indebted to all the orphans and charitable legacies, 
deducting from the money you pay to such orphan £5 per 
cent, which is to be applied to and as an increase to the 
general fund, till the whole Principal money and Interest due 
to both orphans and charities is replaced; and as any further 
sum comes to your hands, you are to distribute the same in 
the like manner, so that an equal dividend of the whole money 
which may at any time be received, be from time to time made 
between and among all the orphans and charities in proportion 
to the sums due to them respectively both for Principal and 
Interest; and if you should be so fortunate as to receive 
sufficient to pay the whole Principal and Interest due to the 
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is and charity with a surplus, you are to keep suq 
smrpius for our account, to be disposed of for such charitable 
or public use as we shall hereafter direct. 

‘It has also been represented to us that independent of 
the Church Stock there was another, which (it is said) 
amounted to between five and ten thousand pagodas, estab¬ 
lished for maintaining a Charity School, wherein the children 
of the poorer sort were taught to read and write, and educated 
in the communion of the Church of England, and that Trustees 
were appointed every year, when the accounts of the trust 
were inspected. 

4 The same reasons that induce us to interfere in relation 
to the Church Stock require our attention with respect to 
this ; and therefore if you can receive any part of this Stock, 
we direct you to do so, and to give receipts for the same on 
our account; and if required, to indemnify the parties to the 
amount of the money you receive. Wo shall not at present 
give any orders touching the application of the money you 
may receive on this account, but shall wait for your answer to 
this, when we expect you will give us the fullest information 
you can of this Stock, how it was raised, by whom, and for 
what purposes, how it has usually been applied, what part of 
it was in being when Madras was taken, wherein it consisted, 
what you shall have received, and from whom, how much 
may then be outstanding, and how secured ; and we desire 
you will at the same time give us your opinion how this Stock, 
or so much of it as can be received, may be most usefully 
employed. 

‘ The money as it comes in is to be paid into our Treasury, 
and you are from time to time to credit the account with an 
interest of £5 per cent, per annum for so much of the money 
as shall be in our hands.’ 


The date of this lengthy Despatch was the 17th June 
1748 ; it arrived at Fort St. David at the beginning of the 
following year. The Council welcomed the promise of receiv¬ 
ing a copy of the St. Mary’s Church Ledger, and appointed 
a committee, consisting of Messieurs R. Prince, A. Wynch, 
and F. Westcott to examine the copy when received, and to 
carry out the directions received from the Court.’ The pro¬ 
ceedings of this committee are not recorded. Doubtless 
the matter was discussed; and as the news of the intended 
1 Fort St. David Consultations, March 1748-9. 
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ition of Fort St. George must have reached the Council and 
the committee soon 1 after the Despatch, there is little doubt 
that further action was postponed until the rendition took 
place, which was on the 21st August 1749. It was stipulated 
in the Treaty that all record books and papers were to be 
mutually restored. The Directors accordingly wrote out that 
they would not trouble to send copies of them. 2 This decision 
was the cause of further delay ; for the Account Books of the 
Church and School Stocks, together with the Minute Book of 
the Vestry, had all been destroyed during the French occupa¬ 
tion. After the rendition there were many important matters 
to settle and arrange both at Fort St. David and at Fort St. 
George ; and of course ecclesiastical affairs had to wait whilst 
these were being attended to. The Council was however able 
to write from Fort St. David the following February thus 3 :— 


‘ We have re-established a Vestry at Madras, who have 
appointed Churchwardens for receiving debts due to Church 
Stocks, some of which have been discharged, and several 
bonds renewed. At the same time a Treasurer and. Trustees, 
were elected to look after the Charity School.’ 


The first Vestry meeting after the rendition was held 
on the 3rd January 1749-50. The memorable gathering was. 
presided over by the Deputy-Governor, Richard Prince Esq 1-0- ; 
there were four members of Council present, Foss Westcott, 
Richard Starke, William Smyth King and John Walsh. Be¬ 
sides these there was the new Chaplain, Mr. George Swynfen, 
who arrived at Fort St. David the previous September, and 
had been transferred to the subordinate factory of Fort St. 
George ; and the following inhabitants:— 


Nicholas Morse, 
Thomas Eyre, 
Edward Harris, 
Cornelius Goodwin, 
Samuel Greenhaugh, 
Joseph Fowke, 
Henry Powney, 


Capt. John Standard, 
William Percival, 
Andrew Munro, 

Charles Boddam, 

Capt. Charles Hopkins, 
George Jones, 

John Pybus. 


1 The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed the 7th Oct. 1748. 

« Despatch, 27 Jan. 1748-9, para. 26. 3 Letter, 12 Feb. 1749-60, para. 73. 
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of the above were covenanted servants of the Com- 
and some were free merchants. The minutes of the 
proceedings begin thus: — 


There being several considerable sums of money owing 
to the Church Stock, several sums from it to orphans and 
others, which by the want of proper powers cannot be received 
or paid away; and as a further delay may be attended with 
public loss, the inhabitants of the town are now summoned to 
a meeting to consider upon the proper methods to remedy 
these inconveniences.’ 


Powney and Fowke the Churchwardens, and Greenhaugh 
and Boddam the Sidesmen at the time of the surrender of the 
Fort, were re-elected to those offices, being ‘ supposed to be 
best acquainted with the Church affairs.’ Arrangements were 
then made to get in debts, to pay out dues, and to examine 
the state of the Church’s house property. William Percival 
was re-elected Treasurer of the Charity School Stock. Pro¬ 
vision was made for the safety of the Cash ; it was to be kept 
under three keys, one under the hand of the Minister, and 
one under the hand of each Churchwarden. 

During the year 1750 three Yestry meetings were held. 
The same kind of business was transacted at each meeting ; 
money was paid in by debtors, and was paid out to creditors ; 
special cases of debtors unable to pay were considered and 
disposed of; and special cases of poverty were relieved from 
the Church Stock. By the end of the year the old system 
was again in working order. The Churchwardens wrote to 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. David in December 
1750, reporting their great progress in collecting debts due 
from those in India, and asking the Governor to obtain the 
assistance of the Directors in the recovery of debts due from 
those who had returned to England. This the Governor 
agreed to do 1 ; the Directors on several occasions assisted the 
Trustees to recover sums of money due 2 ; and themselves 
repaid the value of a bond, lost or destroyed, which had been 
held by the Churchwardens from the Company before 1746.* 


1 Fort St. David Consultations, Deo. 1750 and Oct. 1751. 

2 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1754, para. 83. 3 Do. Jan. 1753. 
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From this time the administration of the Fund was the 
Tegular care of the Vestry till 1805. Occasional mention will 
be made of it in succeeding chapters. 

This fund was only for Europeans and Eurasians. In 
1696 another fund was established for the relief of the native 
poor, who had hitherto been allowed to beg in the Fort. This 
fund was placed in the hands of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
who were ordered to distribute it at the Choultry, just outside 
the Choultry gate, every Monday morning. 1 

1 Fort St. George Consultation Book, 2 Nov. 1696. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE COMPANY AND THE BOMAN CATHOLIC MISSION UP TO 1746 

No ecclesiastical history of the Madras Presidency and Dio¬ 
cese can be complete without some account of the relationship 
of the East India Company to the Roman Catholic Mission 
in its territory. The Port Si George mission was an offshoot 
of the St. Thoma mission. It was necessary in the earliest 
days of the English settlement to attract inhabitants to assist 
the merchants in their commercial and administrative work. 
St. Thoma, three miles from Fort St. George, was an old 
Portuguese settlement in a state of commercial and political 
decay. It and its subordinate factories along the coast con¬ 
tained a few pure blooded Portuguese, and a large number of 
persons of mixed blood with pure Portuguese names. These 
were all zealously affected to the Roman Catholic religion. 
They understood both the language of the country and the 
peculiarities of the natives amongst whom they had been 
nurtured and brought up. The earliest Agents of the Company 
recognised their value as subordinates; and attracted them 
to Port St. George as interpreters, tradesmen, office clerks, 
shop keepers and soldiers. In these capacities they were 
wanted; and in order to make them come and stay it was 
necessary to make them contented and comfortable. They 
were given plots of land for their houses both inside and out¬ 
side the outer walls of the Fort; and they were allowed the 
free exercise of their religion with the services of a priest of 
their own faith. 

The jurisdiction of the Portuguese Bishop of St. Thoma 
extended over the whole of the Coromandel coast; so that it 
is probable that at first the Portuguese settlers at the Fort 
were ministered to by a Portuguese padre. Within a short 
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was displaced by a French Capuchin. The records 
do not say how, when, or why this change was made. 1 The 
story as told by Hough is that a French Capuchin missionary, 
Father Ephraim de Nevers, arrived at Fort St. George on his 
way to the further east; that he was invited by the English 
merchants to remain and to take charge of the Portuguese 
settlers within the Company’s territory; that, being assured 
of support, protection, and assistance, he consented to stay, 
and did so. The doing so was a disobedience to the orders he 
had received from his superiors. It was probably on account 
of this that he had to appear before the inquisitor of his order 
at Goa, as related by Padre Norbert, and quoted by Hough and 
other historians. The establishment of the French Capuchins 
at the Fort must have taken place very early in its history ; 
for when Padre Isaacson, the first resident English Chaplain, 
complained of the aggressive character of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in 1654 to President Aaron Baker, it was of the 
two Frenchmen, Ephraim and his companion Padre Zenon, 
that he complained. 

It is possible to give a very probable reason why the 
change was made. Neither the Company nor the Company’s 
merchants abroad desired to have in their settlements priests 
who were subject to a foreign jurisdiction. They insisted 
upon their own authority over all persons and all matters 
within the limit of their territories. The Portuguese power 
and influence in other parts of India was still considerable ; 
French power and influence had not yet commenced. The 
presence of a Portuguese secular priest under the orders of 
the Bishop of St. Thoma, who was himself subject to the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities at Goa, might lead to complica¬ 
tions. The appointment of a French regular, not under the 
authority of the Portuguese at all, seemed to the local 
Government more in accordance with their own interests; 
and so a French regular was appointed. 

Information of the appointment was sent with a pro¬ 
test from St. Thoma to Goa, from Goa to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon to London. In the year 1670 the Portuguese Envoy 
to the Court of St. James wrote to the Company complaining 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India , vol. 2, chap. iii. pp. 417-8. 
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two French clergymen had gone to Fort St. George,, 
< taking upon themselves spiritual government, under a pre¬ 
tence of having the Pope's Bull/ This he did in the interest 
of the King of Portugal, who by an arrangement with the* 
Pope had the patronage of all ecclesiastical benefices in the* 
East Indies in return for his protection of Boman Catholic 
interests. 

The complaint placed the Company in a difficulty ; they 
intended to retain their own authority in their own territories ; 
they desired to live peaceably with the Portuguese, and with 
the country powers who were in alliance with the Portuguese. 
They therefore wrote 1 to the x\gent informing him of the 
complaint, telling him to smooth over matters, and to be 
careful not to offend the King of Golcondah in tha matter. 

The presence of Boman Catholics in the Fort was regarded 
from one point of view by the Directors in London, and from 
another point of view by their servants abroad. The Company 
resented their presence ; the merchants recognised its necessity. 
Consequently while the orders from home regarding them in 
the 17th century were peremptory, unsympathetic, and often 
intolerant, their treatment by the merchants on the spot was 
generally kindly, tolerant, and forbearing. The merchants 
assisted them to build their first Church in the Fort; and 
when it was consecrated in 1675 the Governor congratulated 
them, and ordered salutes to be fired in honour of the occasion/ 
They allowed the Capuchin padres to travel up and down the 
coast to the different factories free of charge. 5 They were 
charitable towards them when charity was necessary. Here is 
an extract from the Consultation Book :— 

* 14 June 1686. Senor Pedro Paulo de St. Francisco, an 
Italian Padre, recommended to us by the Generali of Surafct, 
and to them by the Consull of Naples (whose family is related 
to the Kings of England and having done many favours to 
the English nation at Naples) making his request to have his 
occasion supplied by a contribution from the English of this 
place, It is ordered that 20 pagodas be given him upon the 
Bt. Hon. Company's account; most of the English having 


Despatch, Feb. 1070-1 


a Do. 23 May 1687. 


2 Consultations, 28 Oct. 1680. 
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ributed thereto, the whole collected (with the 
20 pagodas) being 83 pagodas, was presented to him.’ 


<SL 


said 


And when the Governor and Council were called upon to 
hear complaints against them, as they sometimes were, their 
decision was given with the knowledge that their presence 
and work was necessary, and that they must not be treated in 
such a manner as to cause them to withdraw from the Fort. 
At the same time both the" / Directors and the merchants 
recognised the political necessity of retaining the supreme 
authority in all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

As long as the two first appointed padres lived, there was 
no clashing of authority, though there were occasional 
complaints of interference with persons who were not 
Portuguese. Zenon died in 1687, aged 85, and was interred 
in St. Andrew’s Church in the Fort. 1 Within a few years of 
his death the Government of Fort St. George came into 
conflict with the Bishop of St. Thoma, who claimed ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction and more over Zenon’s successors at Fort 
St. George, and the right of appointment of a missionary 
priest to the Church at Cuddalore. 

There is no doubt that the Bishops of St. Thoma had 
exercised this right of appointment before ; but since the last 
appointment was made the political circumstances of Cuddalore 
had altered ; for it had come into possession of the Company; 
and the local Government looked upon the right of presenta¬ 
tion to the Church as a right which belonged to the owners of 
the property—that is, to themselves. 

In June 1693 the Bishop of St. Thoma—who was also 
Governor of that settlement—transferred Padre Paulo de Saa 
from Cuddalore to Porto Novo, and so created a vacancy at 
Cuddalore. The Bishop then died. In August Padre Don 
John de Cleriei petitioned the Governor and Council to 
appoint him ‘ Padre Resident of Cuddalore for the service of 
the Portuguese inhabitants of that place,’ promising loyalty 
and fidelity to the Hon. Company and their interest. His 
petition shewed that he was a priest of the Theatine order; 
that he had letters missionary from the Prefect of the Regulars 
1 Consultations, 11 May 1687. 
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i, and that he was not, therefore, subject to the Bishop^ 
Governor of St. Thoma. The Governor and Council, being 
satisfied that the Deputy Governor and Council of Port 
St. David would approve, made the appointment; and granted 
a licence to Padre Don John to officiate at the subordinate 
factory. 1 

At the end of November a new Bishop of St. Thoma 
arrived; and a few weeks afterwards Padre Don John returned 
from Fort St. David with his licence. He represented that 
‘ not understanding the English language, he was not sensible 
of the import of some articles, which upon consideration he 
found directly contrary to the strict rules of his order, and 
that his acceptance thereof would render him liable to the 
ecclesiastical censure of his superiors ’; and that he wished 
to give up the appointment and go elsewhere. The Governor 
and Council did not choose to alter the terms of the licence 
upon his objections. At the same time they thought it better 
to have him at Cuddalore than either a French or Portuguese 
padre, he being of a different order and nation from them 
both. They agreed, therefore, to permit him to reside and 
officiate at Cuddalore during good behaviour without a licence, 
and to submit the articles complained of to the Commissary 
General on his next visit. 2 Padre Don John was contented 
with this arrangement, and returned to Cuddalore; but he 
died shortly afterwards. 

Upon his death the new Bishop of St. Thoma, Raymundo 
de Mervais, wrote to the Governor:—* I have advice that 
Padre Don John, whom the Governor my predecessor placed 
vicar of Cuddalore, is deceased ; and whereas I determine to 
send to that Church Padre Paulo de Saa who has been there ’ 
etc. This letter was dated the 11 Feb. 1693-4 ; it was con¬ 
sidered but not replied to at once; in fact an answer was 
deferred whilst the Council waited an opportunity of finding 
a fitter person. Two months later the letter was considered 
in Council and entered in the Consultation Book, and this was 
the decision arrived at 3 :— 

‘It is ordered that a General Letter be written to Hatsell 


Consultations, 28 Aug. 1698. 

3 Do. 5 April 1094. 


2 Do. 16 Dec. 1093. 
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anaCouncil [Deputy Governor and Council of Fort St. David] 
•to order Padre de Saa from executing his priestly office within 
their bounds either in public or private, and to expel him if 
he refuse or prove troublesome. 

‘And to write to the Bishop of St. Thoma • disowning 
his episcopal authority in Cuddalore or any other English 
Government.’ 

This strong resolution was in consequence of the defiance 
of the local Government by the Bishop of St. Thoma. The 
Government wished to appoint some one who was not subject 
to the Bishop. There had arrived lately at Fort St. George a 
Theatine padre, Gulielmus de Valle, 1 who declared himself 
independent of the Bishop and willing to go. When the 
Bishop heard of this, he declared that he would excommunicate 
Padre de Valle if he went. The Council were informed of this 
by the French padre in the Fort, who also told them that all 
the padres of the Jesuit order were anxious for Padre de Saa’s 
continuation at Cuddalore. The Council declined to admit 
the authority of the Bishop of St. Thoma to appoint a vicar 
•of Cuddalore, and issued the above decided order; and the 
Governor himself wrote the following reply to the Bishop. 2 

‘ I received your letter dated 11th February wherein you 
advise me that you determine to send Padre Paulo de Saa in 
the room of Padre Don John, whom the Governor your 
predecessor had placed Vicar of Cuddalore. I acknowledge 
your civility in giving me notice of your determination; but 
admire at your usurpation of an authority which did not 
belong to your predecessor, nor to yourself nor successors, 
viz. to appoint vicars in any place under the English Govern¬ 
ment. You have made a wrong account, and if you would 
reckon right you must begin again. In this case I ought to 
deal plainly with you, that no foreign episcopal authority can 
be admitted within the limits of our jurisdiction, and that you 
are not Governor or Bishop of Cuddalore no more than of 
Madras; but as your reverence is Bishop and Governor of 
Miliapore 3 I congratulate your accession to that authority, 
and desire to embrace your friendly and neighbourly corre¬ 
spondence ; in pursuance of which I acquaint your reverence 
that I have determined to permit Padre Gulielmus Avalle of 

1 Sometimes written A Valle or De Valle or De La Valle. 

4 Consultations, 7 April 1694. 3 The native name of St. Thoma. 
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itiieorder of the Theatinea to reside at Cuddalore in the room 
of Padre Don John de Clerici deceased. 



;L 


(Signed) ‘ Nathanael Higginson.’ 


The questions of authority and right of appointment were 
discussed for more than a year after this letter was sent. The 
Government insisted that if their nominee was not allowed to 
officiate, no one should officiate ; and so the Bishop gave in, 
and assented to Padre Gulielmo de Valle going. 1 The licence 
granted to him allowed him to officiate, provided that 

1. He obeyed the English Government, assisting it in 
peace and war, and abstained from all acts prejudicial to it. 

2. He abstained from proselytising the Protestant soldiers 
or inhabitants; and from Christening, marrying or burying 
any of them without leave. 

8. He submitted an annual list of Roman Catholics within 
the boundaries of Port St. David. 

The Council further ordered that no other Roman Catholic 
priest, religious or secular, should perform any religious office 
at Cuddalore without the leave of the Deputy-Governor; and 
that no orders or decrees or letters from the Bishop of 
Miliapore should be either published or exhibited in the 
Church. 

At the time this Cuddalore dispute arose, a somewhat simi¬ 
lar dispute began at Port St. George. Padre Ephraim was still 
alive in 1693, but was disabled by age from carrying on his 
work, which was thus placed upon the shoulders of his 
assistant Padre Michael. 2 They petitioned the Government to 
be allowed to employ another assistant, a French priest named 
Lewis de Olivera, who had been a member of the French 
mission at Pondicherry before its capture by the Dutch. 3 The 
Government granted the request on the ground that he was 
of the same order as Ephraim, a Capuchin, and that the 
request was itself reasonable, there being 8000 Christians 
within the bounds of the city belonging to the Portuguese 
Church; and they gave him a licence to reside and officiate 
with the same conditions as those mentioned above. 4 

1 Consultations, 3 May 1695. 

2 Sometimes referred to as Michael Angelus and Miguel. 


3 August 1693. 


1 Consultations, 25 Sept. 1693. 
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hese French Capuchins had another assistant, a Portu¬ 
guese named de Mello, who apparently resided and officiated 
at Fort St. George without any licence, and who probably 
would have been allowed to do so if he had not committed an 
indiscretion. This extract from the Consultation Book briefly 
explains what took place, and how the Government asserted 
its authority 1 :— 

‘Padre Salvadore de Cunha de Mello, a Portuguese, 
having complained against Padre Lewis de Olivera (both 
resident in this place and officiating under the French padre) 
before the Bishop’s Vicar of St. Thoma, upon which the said 
Bishop’s vicar has issued his order for Padre Lewis de Olivera’s 
appearance before him . . . under pain of suspension . . . 
etc. Ordered that this letter be written to the Bev. Padre 
Michael Angelus ; “ You are ordered by the President and 
Council not to permit Padre Salvadore de Cunha de Mello to 
officiate as a Priest in the Portuguese Church of St. Andrew’s 
in this city of Madras till further notice.” ’ 

None of the records show that there was any interference 
on the part of the local Government with the actual spiritual 
work of the Capuchin priests, or with their method of 
carrying it on, so long as they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Government, and attended to their own flock. The 
regulations that were made were made with a view to preserve 
the authority of the Government, and for no other reason; 
every infringement of them was consequently followed by 
some unpleasant penalty. No person could build within the 
walls of the Fort without permission; the French padres 
knew this; but they began a building in the Churchyard of 
St. Andrew’s in 1698. They were at once stopped, and were 
not allowed to proceed till they had obtained the necessary 
leave. 2 In May 1701 it came to the knowledge of the 
Governor and Council that the Bishop of St. Thoma had sent 
an order to Padre Michael Angelus to deliver up certain 
papers relating to a cause then pending in the High Court of 
Judicature. The Government thereupon re-published their 
declaration that no Roman Catholic Bishop had any power or 
jurisdiction over the clergy or laity of that persuasion residing 


* Consultations, 1 Nov. 1694. 


2 Do. 80 May and 10 Oct. 1698. 
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their protection ; and they ordered that this declaration 
should be read out on the following Sunday in St. Andrew’s 
Church, and that the Secretary of the Council should be 
present to hear it. At the same time Padre Michael was 
forbidden to publish in his Church any communication from 
any Bishop, or ecclesiastical functionary whatever, without 
first obtaining leave to do so from the Governor. 

Probably Padre Michael obeyed this order as long as he 
possibly could. It became impossible at the end of the year 
1702 when the French ships brought to Pondicherry a Pa¬ 
triarch and a band of Italian priests, who were on their way 
to join the Jesuit Mission in China. One of the priests came 
by.leave to Madras with a letter from the Patriarch; and 
after some days he received authority from the Patriarch to 
be Superior over the Capuchin community and head of the 
Madras mission. The Government would not, however, allow 
him to take up the appointment 1 ; and they continued Padre 
Michael in the position in which they had placed him. At 
the beginning of 1704 he applied for leave to go to Pondi¬ 
cherry, representing that he was summoned thither by the 
Patriarch, and that if he did not go it would tend to his ruin. 2 
The Governor gave the same reply as before, that he could 
not allow any person to have authority over the priests of 
the place, so as to send them away or alter them at their 
pleasure; he forbade him to go; and ordered the officers of 
the gate not to permit him to pass out. 

The Patriarch and the Bishop of St. Thoma continued 
their attempts during that year to exercise authority at Fort 
St. George over Padre Michael. They placed him under an 
interdict, by which all his ministrations were stopped. The 
Government replied by admitting a Portuguese Gapuchin into 
the town and investing him with authority to officiate. 

‘The Capuchins here of the Portuguese Church, being 
under interdictions from the Patriarch and the Bishop of 
St. Thoma, who design to put upon us what padres they 
please, which may be the worst of consequences. To prevent 

1 Consultations, 22 Dec. 1702, 24 Jan. 1702-3, and 22 Nov. 1703, and 
Letters home at this period. 

2 Consultations, 22 Jan. 1703-4. 
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wbieh it is agreed, for the satisfaction of many of the 
inhabitants of that persuasion, that Padre Lorenzo, a Capu¬ 
chin, be admitted into the town to exercise his functions in 
their Church.’ 1 

After a time the French Patriarch pursued his journey to 
China and left the Fort St. George Capuchins at peace. 
Padre Michael Angelus died in Jan. 1707-8. The head of the 
Capuchin order travelled from Pondicherry in order to 
appoint a successor; but he was told on arrival by the 
Capuchins and others that no one but the Governor and 
Council had that power; and that it was necessary to petition 
the Government to make the appointment. A petition was 
accordingly presented signed by Laurentius, Renatus and 
Innocentius, ‘ Capucini ’; no successor was suggested by 
name; it only pleaded for a continuation of the protection, 
favour and charity which had been hitherto enjoyed, and 
mentioned the deaths of Zenon, Ephraim and Michael 
Angelus. 2 There is no reason to suppose that the choice of 
the Government was not the choice of the head of the order. 
They had no interest in preferring one man to another. All 
that they wanted was subordination to their authority. In 
appointing Padre Renatus and investing him with a licence 
under their seal they probably appointed the priest whom 
the Capuchins wished for. 

The Governor and Council having reported what they had 
done in their next letter home, the Directors replied 3 

«'We observe that you have ordered a capuchin padre to 
succeed Padre Michael, Head of the Portuguese Church, 
deceased ; we take it for granted that you approve of him as a 
proper man, and would have you never part with but always 
keep these appointments or the power in your own hand, 
whereby you will have the greater authority over those eccle¬ 
siastics to keep them within bounds, and [cause them to main¬ 
tain] a suitable deportment towards the Government, and 
engage them to your interest, and thereby all their dependents.’ 

About a month before this despatch reached Fort St. 
George the Governor produced at a Council meeting 4 a letter 


1 Consultations, 15 Sept. 1704. 
* Despatch, 9 Jan. 1708-9, 47. 


* Do. 18 Feb. 1707-8. 

4 Consultations, 11 June 1709. 
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ad received from a Portuguese Dominican friar at St. 
Thoma together with a copy of a letter from the Capuchins 
of St. Andrew’s to the friar. These letters stated that the 
Patriarch in China, had revived the trouble he formerly gave 
by renewing his excommunication, and forbidding absolution 
without the severe penance of carrying a cross from St. 
Andrew’s to St. Thomas’ Mount; and this for obeying the 
orders of Government. The Council agreed that further orders 
should be at once issued to search all padres that came 
within the Company’s limits, to refuse them admittance to 
the Port, and to prohibit the padres of St. Andrew’s to 
publish any communication from the Patriarch in their 
Church upon penalty of expulsion. 

The interference of the French Patriarch and the revival 
of French power and activity on the Coast together caused a 
gradual revulsion of feeling in favour of the Portuguese. 
The Portuguese were no longer politically to be feared ; they 
were not commercial rivals; they were not seeking to 
build up their own interests by the destruction of British 
influence. And so from this time there will be noticed in the 
council chamber of Fort St. George a growing prejudice in 
favour of the Bishop of St. Thoma and the Portuguese. 

Occasionally the presence of the Roman Catholic padres 
in the Fort produced social results which the Company and 
the local authorities greatly misliked: that is, marriages 
which—though perhaps sacramentally and ecclesiastically 
valid—were not valid according to the law of England. A 
case occurred in 1698 1 ; one of the Company’s servants, 
Henry Dobyns, was privately married to Mrs. Rachel Baker 
by a Roman Catholic prieBt. According to English law it was 
no marriage; and so the local Government refused to recog¬ 
nise it, and separated the parties till they were legally as well 
as sacramentally married at St. Mary’s. Insistence upon a 
legal marriage was not due to intolerance of a foreign 
religion, but rather to a sense of duty towards the family of 
a Company’s servant. Toleration was in the air and was 
increasing year by year. In 1705 Sergeant William Dixon 
and Sergeant Francis Hugonin were given commissions as 
1 Consultations, 30 May, 25 and 30 June 1698. 
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ilgns at the Fort. The former was a Roman Catholic; so 
the Council thought it necessary to justify themselves when 
they made the promotion. 1 

‘ The objection against Dixon is from an obsolete order of 
the old Company that no Roman Catholic should bear 
command in the garrison; but in regard that they have since 
employed commanders and supra-cargoes to India that have 
been professed Roman Catholics, we hope it may warrant us 
making this person an officer, he being likewise one of the 
best soldiers we have in the garrison; and ’tie not unlikely 
but his preferment may make him return again to the 
Protestant religion.’ 

In 1695 the Governor licensed the Theatine padre de Yalle 
to officiate at Cuddalore. In 1699 he was dispossessed, and 
Padre Paulo de Saa (the nominee of the Bishop of St. Thoma) 
was licensed in his place. The record of this transaction has 
not been found; the reason of the change is not therefore 
known. De Saa continued to officiate till 1706 when he 
petitioned for an assistant, and nominated Padre Emmanuel 
de Silva, the son of Captain de Silva, an inhabitant of Fort 
St. George. 2 His petition was granted; and these two con¬ 
tinued at Cuddalore till the end of March 1710. The position 
of the Government with regard to Roman Catholic affairs on 
the coast was rather complicated. They denied the jurisdic¬ 
tion within their territories of the nearest Roman Catholic 
Bishop. They licensed two French priests of the Capuchin 
order to officiate at Fort St. George, whose Superior was at 
Pondicherry. They licensed two priests of the Portuguese 
Church to officiate at Cuddalore, who acknowledged the 
spiritual authority of the Bishop of St. Thoma. They 
favoured for a short time priests of the Theatine order from. 
Goa and appointed them to Cuddalore. The French Jesuits 
were opposed to the Capuchins and the Theatines, and were 
in favour of the Portuguese Bishop and priests. And the 
situation was further complicated by the presence in Fort St. 


1 Consultations, 12 May 1705. 

3 Do. 25 July 1706. 
of the Bt. Hon. Company is vicar . 


1 Whereas your petitioner by the permission 
. . . for near 7 years,* etc. 
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fge between 1702 and 1710 of a Theatine priest who was 
an Englishman. 

In the Fort St. George Council Book 1 there is a lengthy 
record of the Black Town caste dispute, then taking place, in 
which Padre Milton’s name is several times mentioned:— 

‘About five years past here came from Goa a Theatine 
Padre, an Englishman, Milton by name, who often passed 
between this place and Fort St. David, and several times came 
to the Governor 2 pressing him leave to build a chapel here 
or at Fort St. David, which he positively refused him con¬ 
sidering that the worst of consequences must attend it, or that 
it would be to the great dislike of the Company to have an 
English Priest here of the Popish religion; for that, being 
such, he ought to die by our Laws. Yet nevertheless one 
Joseph Hiller .... bought a piece of ground here (without 
any leave or knowledge of the Governor) for Milton; on 
which he immediately erected a fabric after the model of a 
convent, and had made considerable progress therein, before 
the Governor, who was going to the garden one morning, 
knew anything of it. He immediately sent for Padre Milton, . 
and demanded of him how he came by that ground; who 
answered Mr. Hiller bought it for him. Upon which the 
Governor ordered him immediately to desist from building, 
and by six at night to depart the place, which he accordingly 
did to St. Thoma,’ .... etc. 3 

There is no further reference to Padre John Milton in the 
records until 1710, when he and Padre Don Simon de Costa, 
both being of the Theatine order, petitioned the Governor to 
be restored to the Church at Cuddalore. 4 They represented 
that their order had served the Company for 16 years (that is 
from 1698); that their first vicar had died at Cuddalore; 
that their second vicar, though appointed by patent, had been 
dispossessed several years ; that when they came to Madras 
eight years before (that i^jn 1701) they assisted Governor Pitt 
to find a padre for Bencoolen and sent one of their own 
order there; that for this-service Governor Pitt promised to 

1 Consultations, 22 Aug. 1707. 2 Thomas Pitt. 

3 The first Englishman found doing mission work in India was Padre 
Stephens, a Winchester scholar who became a Jesuit (see the Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.). John Baptist Milton was the second. 

4 Consultations, 13 Jan. 1709-10. The Governor was William Fraser the 
opponent of Thomas Pitt in 1707. 
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•e the Churches of Cuddaiore to them; that they 
“since by request of the Government sent one of their order to 
Bantam, and another to Beneoolen; they reminded the 
Governor that none of the Portuguese padres could be pre¬ 
vailed with to go to those parts ; and they asserted that the 
present incumbent, Padre de Silva, was a person of none the 
best morals. 

The Government granted the petition, in part; they 
agreed that a licence should be given to Padre Don Simon de 
Costa to officiate at Cuddaiore, and that Padre de Silva should 
be displaced. As soon as this decision was known at Cudda¬ 
iore Padre de Saa requested permission to go to Fort St. 
George, which was granted ; 1 and there can be no doubt that 
he laid his own case before the Bishop of St. Thoma.. The 
Council reported to the Directors what they had done. The 
Bishop of St. Thoma wrote to the Governor about the Theatine 
order, which considered itself not to be under episcopal juris¬ 
diction. 2 But matters remained as arranged during the rest 
of the year 1710. 

At the end of that year the opinion of the Council under¬ 
went a change with regard to Milton and the Theatines and 
their charges against the Portuguese padres at Cuddaiore. It 
is very likely that the political circumstances of the Portuguese 
had something to do with the change. At the beginning of 
1711 the Bishop of St. Thoma, who was on a visit to the Fort, 
was treated with marked respect; and it was agreed that 
Padre Clement Pereira should take the place of de Costa and 
Milton at Cuddaiore, and should be considered as officiating 
for Padre Paul de Saa until further orders. 3 The reply of the 
Directors arrived in August 1711: they did not approve of 
the Portuguese being turned out to make place for Theatines ; 
and so Padre de Silva was reinstated—the charges against 
him being found to be false, invented by Milton, * a man of 
very indifferent character.’ 4 

While Padre John Milton was at Cuddaiore in 1710 he 
made the most of his opportunity to pervert the English from 

1 Consultations, 14 March 1709-10* 

* Do. 19 Oct. 1710. 3 Do. 9,7 Fob. 1710-11, 

4 Do. 15 Nov. 1711. Edward Harrison, Governor. 
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faith ; so that the Fort St. David Council wrote to the 
Company 1 and pleaded for a Chaplain, on the ground that 
some Protestants were being perverted. Probably this also 
had something to do with the displacement of the two 
Theatines. Milton retired to St. Thoma and remained there 
till October 1712 when, having volunteered to go to Bencoolen 
with the newly appointed Agent, Joseph Collet, 2 he started 
on his journey. The Fort St. George Council evidently had 
very little respect for him; they briefly reported 3 that 
Padre Milton, turned out of the Cuddalore Churches by 
the Company, had gone to Bencoolen, where nobody else 
would ; that there was * no fear of his turning any English to 
Popery, being not qualified for it,’ etc. Two years later they 
wrote 4 :— 

‘Padre Milton is dead, and the disputes about him are 
ended.' 

Before starting for Bencoolen he wrote a letter to the 
Company which is dated the 26 Oct. 1712, 5 in which he gave 
some information about himself, and some of the arguments 
upon which he relied that the Company would support him 
and his order against the Portuguese. At the time he wrote 
he had a Church and a house at St. Thoma; this meant 
that he was working under and with the licence of the 
Portuguese Bishop. He was over 50 years of age. He 
reminded the Company of the difficulty they had at the time 
he arrived in 1701 in persuading any Roman Catholic priest 
to go to the West Coast 6 to minister to the Portuguese soldiers 
in the Company’s service; how anxious they were about 
this ; how Governor Pitt had put up a notice at the Sea Gate 
holding out large promises of gratitude to any padre who 
would go; how the ‘black Canarine priests,’ meaning the 
Portuguese clergy of St. Thoma, would not go 7 ; and how he 


3 Letter, 14 Oct. 1712, 157. 


1 Letter, 12 Jan. 1710-11: Edward Harrison being Deputy Governor of 
Fort St. David. 

2 Consultations, 12 June 1712. 

4 Letter, 29 Sept. 1714, 80. 

6 Company's Records , Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 

8 Meaning Bencoolen in Sumatra. 

7 Some of the Portuguese clergy were of mixed blood; there is no reason to 

suppose that all were ; the term Canarine probably refers to the place of their 
education, Cranganore in the Canara country. 
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come to their assistance and obtained two Theatine 
priests for the purpose. He further reminded the Company 
that according to the decree of the Congregation of Cardinals 
at Rome no Bishop could molest him ; meaning that he was 
just the person the Company required for the spiritual charge 
of their subordinates—one who had no episcopal superior. 
He reminded them of the power of the jus padroada 1 of the 
King of Portugal, * which the Portuguese make such a noise 
about ’; and he asked them to establish him so firmly at 
Ouddalore ‘ that we may have no vexations with the Portuguese,’ 
meaning by ‘we’ apparently himself and his order. 

The Company gave no reply to the letter. It was true 
that they had had a difficulty in getting a padre for Bencoolen, 
and that consequently they had had a difficulty in getting the 
Portuguese soldiers to stay there. 2 The latter difficulty was 
solved as soon as the Theatine padres arrived. When Joseph 
Collet went as Chief of Port York in 1712 he took with him a 
large bed, which the Company had sent out with him as a 
present for the Portuguese Church there. 3 It may probably 
be regarded as connected with the policy of conciliating and 
pleasing the Portuguese soldiers in their employ. 

In 1715 Padre Paulo de Saa, who spent the last few years 
of his life at Fort St. George, died; and Padre Emmanuel de 
Silva was licensed to officiate at Ouddalore in his place. 4 
Padre Paulo lived in his own house in James Street; when 
he died he left it by will to the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide for the use of such Italian Missionaries as happened to 
touch at Fort St. George on their way to their several missions. 
The will being proved, the Council met to consider its pro¬ 
visions ; and it was agreed that the matter be enquired into 
and debated before any person be permitted to take possession, 

‘ there being good reason to suspect that the Italians have a 
design of establishing themselves here in opposition to the 
Capuchins of the Portuguese Church.’ 5 They at once wrote 
to the Directors; but while waiting for their reply they 

1 The right of patronage which the King of Portugal possessed in all epi- 
ecopal appointments in India by right of treaty with the Papal Court. 

2 General Letter to Fort York (Bencoolen), 11 March 1703. 

8 ConsuJtatione, 12 June 1712. 4 Do. 9 Feb. 1715-6. 

* Do. 2 Aug. 1715. 
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■ed the Abb6 de Cordeiro, the agent of the Congregation 
in question, to take possession of the house, dwell in it, and 
keep it in repair, ‘till the Company’s pleasure be further 
known’ or ‘till he finds opportunity to dispose of it to 
advantage.’ 1 

The Governor and Council did well in making enquiry; 
the Congregation was and is a Roman Catholic Board of 
Missions with its headquarters at Rome. At any time its 
interests might be either placed or taken under the protection 
of a foreign power. The question, therefore, had a political as 
well as an ecclesiastical bearing. The Directors recognised 
this and replied promptly a :— 

‘In answer to your 107th para, per Kent, we say that you 
were in the right to forbid any person taking possession of 
Padre Paolo de Saa’s house till you had well considered the 
matter, and had received our orders what to do. Our orders 
are that the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, to whom that 
house is bequeathed by will and by deed of gift, may have 
liberty to dispose of it to whom they please except a foreign 
ecclesiastic, but that they shall not be permitted to reside in 
it themselves ; nor will we suffer any one else who is a priest 
of any religious order of the Church of Rome to be there, 
unless it be one or other of your Capuchins ; for we will have 
no others of that religion to inhabit or sojourn as such with 
you; they never come for good; and we ought not to give 
them an opportunity to do mischief or create quarrelsome 
disputes as was beginning some years ago, and will be at¬ 
tempted again and again by such sort of people. . . . 

* We hear the Capuchins now with you are in your interest 
and will not secretly endeavour to do you mischief; wherefore 
let them continue with you, and suffer no other priests of 
their religion to disturb them, or (if you know it) to sojourn 
within our Town or its Dependancys.’ 

The Abb6 was informed of this decision, and was given 
the opportunity of delay to dispose of the house himself. As 
he took no action beyond saying that he had no authority 
either to sell the house or to take money on that account, the 
matter came before the Council again. 3 At this meeting it was 


Consultations, 20 Oct. 1715. 2 Despatch, 25 Jan. 1715-6, 82. 

8 Consultations, 15 July, 25 July, and 4 Oct. 1717. 
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irtecl that there was another house in the English town 
left on the same account. It was agreed, therefore, 4 to sell 
both and to credit the Company with the proceeds till such 
time as some person produces a proper power for receiving it.’ 
In the proceedings the house—presumably the one left by de 
Saa—is described as the Theatine Mission House, and as 
being situated in James Street. It was sold to Mr. Eawson 
Hart in July ; and the proceeds were received three months 
later by Padre Thomas, one of the Capuchins of the place, by 
the authority of the head of the Theatine order at Goa. 

In the year 1719 it came to the knowledge of the Governor 
that the Portuguese priests of St. Thoma had taken the liberty 
to marry some English people belonging to Port St. George 
contrary to the Company’s regulations, ‘which practise he 
apprehended to be of dangerous consequence; many of the 
young gentlemen in the Company’s service being of good 
families in England, who would be very much scandalized at 
such marriages.’ 1 There were two cases; the Chief Officer 
of the Company’s ship Falconbridge married the daughter of 
a Frenchman of Fort St. George; and a soldier named 
Dutton married Ann Ridley, daughter of a former Governor 
of the "West Coast. 2 In the former case the bride refused to 
be married at St. Mary’s because of the regulation of 1680, 
by which the children of all marriages between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics were ordered to be brought up as 
Protestants. The Chief Officer, an Englishman by race and 
religion, consequently renounced his religion for Romanism, 
and was married by a Portuguese padre at St. Thoma. In 
the latter case the bride was a Church orphan, a ward of the 
Ministers and Churchwardens, who refused their consent to 
the marriage on the ground that the man of her choice was 
not her social equal. 3 

The Governor and Council were forced to take the acts 
into consideration, because they were in defiance of authority. 4 
First they showed their displeasure of the action of the 
Portuguese padres of St. Thoma by forbidding them the 

1 Consultations, April and May 1719. 

2 These were afterwards married at St. Mary’s, 4 May 1719. 

3 He is described in the Consultations as ‘ one Dutton, an ordinary fellow.’ 

1 Consultations, 2 April 1719. 
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coming within the English bounds till further 
notice. Then they agreed to publish an order in English 
and Portuguese, and to put it up at the Sea Gate and at the 
Portuguese Church in the Fort, ‘that if any Christian in¬ 
habitant of Madras shall be married in this city, at St. 
Thoma, or elsewhere, without leave from the President, if he 
be in the Company’s service he shall be liable to such penalty 
as we shall think fit; but if the person so offending shall 
not be in the Company’s service, and only a free merchant 
or inhabitant of the town, he shall be expelled the English 
Government on the Coast of Choromandell. Also any 
parent consenting to or promoting such marriage, without 
leave as aforesaid, shall be liable to the like penalty of ex¬ 
pulsion.’ 

The Council rightly imposed a penalty with a view to 
prevent marriages which were not legal in England. Succes¬ 
sion to family property and family honours depends on 
legitimacy; so that a civilized government was bound to do 
something to protect society from the effect of thoughtless 
action; the Council could not have done less than it did. 
But besides safeguarding interests of that kind, they had to 
consider if a regulation of their own, which had had the effect 
of causing the perversion and irregular marriage of one of 
the Company’s superior servants, was any longer politically 
necessary, and if it ought not to be repealed. 

Before using hard expressions about the regulations of 
1680 and the persons who drew them up and promulgated 
them, it is necessary to take into consideration the circum¬ 
stances of the period when they were made. The distrust of 
all things and persons connected with Romanism then was 
due in a large degree to political causes ; and the 1680 regula¬ 
tion was a precautionary measure due to the political needs of 
the time. Romanism was esteemed to be a political danger 
to popular government and progress, and a social danger to 
personal freedom. The regulation must be held to have been 
justified by the exigencies and dangers of the time. Forty 
years later the theory and practice of toleration had grown; 
and besides this the political danger had to some extent 
disappeared. 


be no obligation on the 
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The Governor and Council came to the conclusion that the 
regulation ought to be repealed, and for these reasons : 

1. That the obligation is in its own nature unjust, and a 
violation of that natural right which all parents have to 
educate their children in that religion they think most 
acceptable to God. 

2. That such a promise can 
conscience of any person, being unlawful in itself. 

8. That the requiring such a promise may be attended 
with ill consequences, as in the instance now before us. 

The regulation was therefore repealed. Persons still 
make ante-nuptial arrangements of the kind with regard to 
possible offspring privately, but no one is legally bound by 
them. 

In 1721 the Capuchins of Fort St. George applied to the 
Governor for permission to rebuild their Church. This was 
readily granted * in consideration of their good behaviour ’; it 
is only necessary to notice that in the Consultation Book they 
are referred to as the Portuguese padres. 1 

Although the Company had shown from the beginning a 
fir ml y rooted dislike and distrust of the Roman Catholics at 
Fort St. George—a feeling not always shared by their servants 
abroad—the distrust was not reciprocated. On the contrary 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries, whether Portuguese Seculars 
or Theatines or Jesuits, had the utmost trust and confidence 
in the justice, probity and honour of the Company, in the 
year 1720 Padre L’AbbV the agent of the Jesuit Missionaries 
in China, applied to Governor Hastings at Fort St. George to 
be allowed to deposit 10,000 pagodas in the Company’s Cash, 
and to receive in return a fixed sum of 600 pagodas a year. 
He wished to make an agreement with the Company which 
would prevent himself and his official successors and the 
Society to which he belonged from ever demanding back the 
capital sum so long as the annual interest was paid; but 
at the same time leave the Company liberty to repay the 
capital sum whenever they wished to do so. Governor 
Hastings and his Council referred home for instructions. 


1 Consultations, 10 April and 26 Oct. 1721. 


2 The Abbe de Cordeiro. 
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iter does not exist, bat this is the abstract 
1 'graph 1 :— 

1 Padre L’abee has a bond to be paid 600 Pagodas a year 
for the 10,000 pagodas of the Jesuit Missionaries paid into 
cash; he can never demand the original sum unless we fail in 
paying the annuity ; but the Company may pay it back.’ 

The Governor and Council received the sum on the under¬ 
standing that no interest was to be paid till the Company’s 
consent was received. At the same time the Padre Agent 
himself wrote to the Company in London on the subject. The 
Court of Directors replied as follows :— 

4 Fort General; 26th April, 1722. 

‘We have had application made us by Monsieur Labbe, 
agent for the French Jesuit Missionaries in China, to receive 
10,000 pagodas of theirs into our cash at Fort St. George; 
that President Hastings had received the money conditionally 
to await our orders, though he had no occasion for any having 
a flowing cash ; that said agent desires that the money may 
remain in our cash, and the proprietors be for ever dis¬ 
possessed of the property thereof on the Company’s yearly 
allowing them a reasonable interest. We have considered of 
the whole, and .... are willing to allow them a certain 
interest of six per cent, though it is one more than we pay 
here per annum, and hope it will be to their satisfaction.’ 

On the 26th February 1724 the Jesuit agent paid another 
2000 pagodas into the Company’s Cash ; and received in 
exchange a 6 per cent. bond. A year later he obtained 
permission from the Court of Directors to deposit another 
10,000 pagodas in their cash on the same terms. So that 
in 1725 the Company had received on behalf of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in China the sum of 22,000 Pagodas, 2 and had 
agreed to pay them a fixed interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

In the year 1725 a visit was paid to Fort St. George by 
Monsieur le Chevalier d’Albert, who commanded a ship of the 
French Navy. He afterwards wrote an account of his Eastern 
voyages, but it was never published; it remains to this day in 

1 Abstracts of Letters, 3 Feb. 1721-2,133. 

2 The transactions are extracted by Wheeler (pp. 436-7), but he does not 
mention the condition attached to the loan, that the Company had the power to 
pay back the loan whenever they pleased. 
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anuscript in the National Library at Paris. He was most 
hospitably received by the Governor, saluted to his heart’s 
content, and has recorded his general opinion of the place and 
the people. He says amongst other things 1 :— 

‘ The English have a Church in the White Town, all the 
officers and employes being obliged to profess the Anglican 
religion. They have permitted Padre Thomas, a Capuchin, a 
man of the best character, wit, and ability, to build near their 
•castle a Church both handsome and lofty, which ornaments 
the town and does honour to its founder, all the more that it 
is the English themselves who have paid the cost.’ 

The extract is a testimony to the really liberal spirit of the 
Fort St. George merchants. The Church was not built with 
the assistance of the Company’s cash. The Chevalier must 
have got his information from Padre Thomas ; and the Padre 
must have told him that he was liberally assisted by the 
merchants in their private capacity. 

Padre Thomas succeeded Padre Renatus as Superior of 
the Church of St. Andrew some time before 1721 ; the record 
of his appointment has not been found. He was instrumental 
in rebuilding the Church and the living chambers round the 
Church, the latter work being carried out in a handsome 
manner in the style of the Company’s Guard room and 
Hospital. 2 It was during his incumbency that the system 
of allowing the Capuchin padres to grant probates of wills of 
deceased persons of their faith was modified. The system had 
worked well when the population was small—when there 
were no law courts nor lawyers—but it was impossible under 
the growing conditions of prosperity and increase. The 
Directors were therefore appealed to by the Governor and 
Council in 1728 and new regulations were made. A year later 
some mistakes were the cause of the following resolution 3 :— 

* There being some mistakes arisen from the orders this 
year received from our Hon. Masters relating to proving wills 
in the Portuguese Church, Agreed that a note be affixed in the 
several languages at the Sea and Choultry Gates and at the 

1 This extract from the Manuscript, folio 131, was given to me by Mr. S. 0. 
Hill of the Bengal Educational Department. 

2 Consultations, 14 Feb. 1729 -30. * Do. 10 Oct. 1729. 


WNISTfty. 
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guese Church to explain the same. And to give notice 
that any person of the Romish communion is at liberty to 
take out probates of wills or letters of administration in that 
Church, but that they are not compelled to do it. Also that 
by so doing they are not entitled to a right of sueing any 
subject of England or other person who is not of that com¬ 
munion. And that although the priests of that Church are 
allowed to grant such probates or letters of administration to 
such as request the same of them, yet that they have no 
authority to examine or decide any controversy between 
man and man, or to do or to execute any other judicial act 
whatsoever.’ 

After this date nothing appears in the public records about 
the Roman Catholics until 1744. In April 1742 Padre 
Thomas, the Superior and Chief Pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church died. Padre Severini (who, if one may judge by his 
name, was an Italian) was appointed by the Governor to suc¬ 
ceed to the office of Superior ; but it was not thought neces¬ 
sary to authorise him by a regular instrument. He continued 
in his office for nearly two years, conducting himself to the 
general satisfaction of both rulers and ruled, when the equa¬ 
nimity of the Government was disturbed by the arrival of a 
decree from Europe appointing some one else. The incident 
is described in the Consultation Book thus 1 :— 

* The President acquaints the Board that ...... a 

paper under the hand of the Provincial of the Convent of 
Tauris and the seal of his office called a Decree, and Baid to 
be sent out of France by the way of China, appeared in town 
about the 5th instant, whereby Padre Renatus, 2 a Frenchman 
by birth and a junior brother who has hitherto acted under 
Severini, is appointed Apostolic Missionary and the Guardian 
of the Missions in the Indies and Persia; a title though not 
exactly the same with that Severini is known by of Superior 
and Chief Pastor of the Church of St. Andrew of this town, 
yet the influence it carries with it will render it so like in its 
effects that he looks on it only as an artful attempt to invade 
the Hon. Company’s right of appointing who shall be Superior 
in ecclesiastical matters over the great number of our inhabi¬ 
tants of the Roman Catholic profession, a privilege necessary 
to the Company’s honour and interests and to the welfare and 


Consultations, 10 Feb. 1743-4. 


2 Second of the name. 
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government of the town, and (as occasion offered) so 
jealously maintained by our predecessors, as often approved 
by our Hon. Masters, that he therefore recommends to the 
Board to consider of the steps proper to be taken on this 
affair.’ 

After searching the records and finding precedents it was 
‘resolved and ordered that an instrument be drawn out 
appointing Padre Severini Superior and Chief Pastor of the 
Church of St. Andrew in this town on the model of that given 
on a like occasion by the President and Council in February 
1707.’ It was also resolved that the instrument be translated 
into Latin, and that an order (also in Latin) be given by the 
Secretary to Padre Severini directing him to read the instru¬ 
ment of induction, or cause it to be read, publicly in his Church 
on the following Sunday, the Secretary being present. 

Five days later the Secretary reported to the Council that 
the instrument had been duly read as ordered both in Latin 
and in Portuguese by Padre Renatus. 1 The instrument was 
entered in the Consultation Book both in Latin and English. 
This is the Latin version :— 

* Reverendis Patribus Severini cseterisque Capucinis Eccle- 
sise Sti. Andress in urbe dicta Madraspatnam. 

* Quandoquidem Reverendus Pater Thomas in Ecclesia 
vestra nuper principalis mense aliquando Aprilis a.d. 1742 
diem obiit, et Reverendus Pater Severini permissu nostro 
istius officio ita exinde functus est ut nobis satisfeeerit : 

‘ Nos jam per prsesentes hasce literas nuper dictum Patrem 
Severini Ecclesise Sti. Andre© sub jurisdictione nostra positse, 
supremum et primarium pastorem confirmamus; et illi et 
vobis idem Romanas Catholic© Fidei exercitium quod anteces- 
sores vestri exercuerunt concedimus; plenam exigentes et 
totam obedientiam ab illo cseterisque vestrum erga administra-' 
tionem nostram ; quam quamdiu prsestiteritis, tamdiu presi¬ 
dium vobis et tutamen nostrum confirmamus ; volumusque ut 
concessionem hanc durante nostro, et solum nostro bene placito 
exerceatis. 

* Datum sub manibus nostris et sigillo Honorabilis Societa- 
tis Anglican© ad Indos Orientales re conjuncta negotiantium 
in urbe dicta Fort St. George hac die decima Februarii a.d. 
millesimo septuagentissimo quadragesimo tertio.’ 

1 Consultations, 15 Feb. 1748-4. 
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_was signed by the Governor and Council, Nicholas- 

Morse, William Monson, Thomas Eyre and four others. 

The Capuchin padres had now to consider what was the 
best thing to be done. Renatus was appointed chief of the 
mission by the head of his Order ; and Severini was appointed 
by the local Government. After two months’ consideration 
they adopted the course of doing what was best for the mis¬ 
sion; they submitted to the ruling power. Padre Renatus 
waited upon the Governor, produced his commission signed 
by the Vicar General of his Order, and said that as the Board 
had already determined to continue Padre Severini as Chief 
Pastor of the Church, he should in no manner disobey the 
orders in that respect but submit entirely to them. 1 The 
President commended his decision and recommended him to 
observe all orders punctually, that thereby peace and good 
order might be preserved amongst the fathers of the Church. 

The Directors in their next General Letter referred to the 
incident thus 3 :— 


* The Church must never be independent of the State, nor 
the French suffered to intermeddle in our affairs, are maxims 


of such true policy, that we entirely approve your proceedings 
as to Father Sever ini.’ 


Paragraph 50 of the same letter shows that Severini had 
in 1744 written direct to the Company in London and made a 
request. This was the reply:— 


‘ Padre Severini having represented to us that he hath 
money in his hands bequeathed towards erecting a hospital 
for female orphans at your place, and desiring to pay the same 
into our cash, we direct that you receive any sum not exceed¬ 
ing 6000 pagodas as he shall offer to pay in accordingly; and 
that you allow him 6 per cent per annum interest thereon; 
but we reserve to ourselves the liberty of paying off the- 
principal whenever we shall think fit.’ 


This letter arrived at Fort St. George in August 1745. In 
the following February Severini deposited 6000 pagodas in 
the Company’s cash, and an account was opened with the 


Consultations, 28 April 1744. 


* Despatch, 7 Feb. 1744-6, 42. 
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ading The Roman Catholic Female Orphan House. 1 On the 
same day Severini wrote to the Directors 2 acknowledging the 
loan to be made on the same terms and subject to the same 
conditions as that made by Padre L’Abb6 in 1720, and in¬ 
forming them that the money had been paid into the Treasury 
for the support and maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
female orphans in the town of Fort St. George. 

In 1746 Fort St. George and the walled town of Madras 
were surrendered to a French naval and military force under 
Admiral La Bourdonnais. 

1 Consultations, 17 Feb. 1745-6. 2 Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 69. 


CHAPTER XII 

CHURCHES FOUNDED BEFORE 1746 
$ . ' - 

1. St. Francis' Cochin .—All the Church buildings which 
were erected before 1746 in the Presidency and Diocese of 
Madras, with the exception of St. Mary’s Fort St. George, and 
which are now the trust property of the Government, have 
come into the hands of Government either by treaty with 
foreign powers or by arrangement with the local owners. The 
oldest of all the Churches in our possession is that of St. 
Francis’ Cochin; it therefore has a right to the first place in 
this chapter. 

In the year 1508 Albuquerque, the great Portuguese 
Governor of the Indies, visited Cochin. Having obtained 
the permission of the Rajah to erect a Factory for trade, and 
to protect it with a Fort, he commenced to build. He was 
accompanied by some Franciscan friars, who were assisted at 
the same time to build a Church for the Portuguese residents 
and a Community chapel for themselves. The Church was 
built and dedicated to the service of God in honour of the 
Holy Cross, after which it was called ; and the Chapel was in 
due time completed and dedicated in honour of St. Francis of 
Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order. Both were duly 
consecrated. Local historical evidence and local tradition 
together assert that the Church of St. Francis was commenced 
in 1505; it is not known how long a time was occupied in the 
building of it; but it was certainly finished before 1524. For 
in that year Yasco da Gama, Viceroy of Lidia and Admiral of 
the Indian Sea, visited the Fort; and dying there on Christ¬ 
mas Eve, his body was given a temporary resting place at 
his own desire within its sanctuary. Here it remained for 
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: fOuHeen years, when it was taken to Portugal. There is a broken 
sepulchral stone in the Church at the present day inscribed 
with the word Vasco; and this has been thought to be the- 
stone which covered his remains at one time. But the coat 
of arms on it is not that of the da Gama family; and so the 
memorial must be of some other Portuguese official. The- 
Portuguese remained in possession of the Cochin Fort and 
Church for 160 years; at the end of that time, that is in 
1668, they were attacked by the Dutch and lost several of 
their eastern possessions including Cochin. 

The Dutch took the Franciscan Church for their own place 
of worship; and, being very intolerant of Romanism, they 
made use of the Cathedral of the Santa Cruz as a storehouse, 
instead of leaving it for the use of the many Roman Catholics 
amongst the natives and the domiciled population of mixed 
descent, who by conquest became their subjects. The Dutch 
retained possession of Cochin for 182 years, that is until 1795, 
when they surrendered that and other possessions in India and 
Ceylon to the East India Company. In 1808 all the Danish, 
Dutch and French possessions in the East Indies which had 
been conquered during the war were to be restored to their 
former owners by the Treaty of Amiens. Cochin, therefore, 
ought to havcf ceased to be a British possession in that year i 
but the Dutch were not ready to re-occupy it; it became the 
property of the Company after the Treaty of Paris. 

During the Dutch occupation there were of course many 
alterations in the perishable part of the structure, such as the 
wood work of the roof and of the internal fittings. But the 
walls remained the same, and are the same now; and the 
floor, mostly consisting of inscribed memorial stones, remained 
also; these were added to from time to time as distinguished 
Dutchmen died, and were laid to rest within the hallowed 
walls side by side with those who were both their ancient 
enemies and their brother Christians. 

When the British Force took possession of the Fort the 
authorities did not enter into possession of the Church. At 
that time the Honourable East India Company not only did 
not own a single Church in India, but had no intention of 
burdening itself with ownership Ownership meant expendi- 
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;tur&'over repairs ; it meant the appointment of Chaplains 
Church Keepers; and the Company was not as yet prepared 
to spend more money than it was already spending over its 
ecclesiastical affairs. The Church therefore was left in the 
possession of the Dutch community of the place, who provided 
and paid, with the assistance of the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, their own Minister. 1 

Cochin was visited by Bishop Middleton in 1816. The 
Christian community, consisting mostly of persons of pure and 
mixed Dutch descent, petitioned the Bishop to send them a 
Minister. From this petition it appears that the Church and 
school had been shut up since the death of the Dutch predicant 
P. Cornelisz in 1801, which means that when the Dutch Com¬ 
pany regained possession in 1808 they were not in a position 
financially to favour the settlement with the services of a 
Chaplain. The petitioners complained that the children were 
unbaptised and untaught; and that the sick and poor were 
neglected. The Bishop forwarded the petition to the Governor 
of Fort St. George, and strongly recommended that a clergy¬ 
man should be sent. The first clergyman sent was the Revd. 
Walter R. M. Williams M.A., 2 who was appointed a Chaplain 
in 1816. Assuming that he arrived in India at the end of the 
year, he must have been sent at once to Cochin ; for his name 
appears in the India List of 1818 as stationed there. One of 
his first efforts was to establish a free School for the many 
•children of the place who came under his influence. To do 
this effectually he raised from amongst the residents a Charity 
Fund, and in a short time had his school in working order. 
But he did not live long. In 1828 the Governor and Council 
•of Fort St. George wrote to the Directors reporting his death, 
and added that they had placed the free School in charge of 
Mr. Duncan the Clerk under the superintendence of the 
Magistrate of Malabar. They mentioned that it was in a 
prosperous financial condition; and that it was composed of 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Hindus. The Directors 
replied 3 regretting the death of Mr. Williams, and approving 

1 The name of the Dutch Minister up to 1801 was Cornelisz. He is occa¬ 
sionally mentioned in the Fort St. George Consultation Books. 

2 Despatch, 12 June 1816, 159, Mil. * Do. 28 July 1824,48-50, Eccl. 
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arrangement made, which continued until Mr. Duncan 
died in 1832. 

There arrived in Madras at the beginning of 1818 two 
C.M.S. missionaries Henry Baker and Joseph Fenn. They 
had the permission of the Company to proceed to India, and to 
carry on their work wherever they saw an opening. It was not 
long before they either saw an opening at Cochin or were invited 
by the Chaplain to take advantage of an opening which he saw. 
They were certainly there in 1821; for the return of European 
baptisms, marriages and burials was made to the Senior 
Presidency Chaplain by the Bev. Henry Baker at the end of 
that year. The following year and for several years they were 
reguiarly made by the Bev. Joseph Penn. These two mis¬ 
sionaries of the C.M.S. adopted precisely the same policy as 
the S.P.C.K. missionaries; they ministered to the Europeans 
and the Eurasians, and prosecuted their native mission work 
at the same time; and they had the use of the Church for all 
their purposes. Ultimately Joseph Fenn followed the example 
of Henry Baker and went to the Travancore country. The 
Archdeacon of Madras paid a visit of inspection to Cochin 
soon after this change took place. He sent a good report of 
the work of the School to the Government. But the Protestant, 
inhabitants, for whose special educational benefit the fund had 
been raised, were not apparently satisfied with the method of 
administration. Soon after the death of Duncan they sent a 
petition to the Government of Fort St. George regarding it.. 
The Government made a fresh arrangement and reported as. 
follows to the Directors 1 :— 

* The Archdeacon having submitted to us a report of the 
Free School established at Cochin by the late Bevd. Mr. 
Williams, we signified that we were highly pleased with the 
success which has attended that gentleman’s exertion; and on 
the Archdeacon’s recommendation we sanctioned the con¬ 
tinuance of the Clerk and Sexton in the service. 

‘ We received petitions from S. I. Dupon and others, in¬ 
habitants of Cochin, respecting the Free School of that place, 
stating that on the death of the late teacher, the Institution 
had ceased to be carried on, as no one would undertake the 

1 Letter, 4th Jan. 1833,1, 3, 4, Public. 
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on account of the small salary attached to it. The; 
Binitted a correspondence with the principal Collector of 
Malabar respecting the appropriation of the Funds, and begged 
that the request contained in their letter to him of the 15th of 
September 1882 regarding its establishment might be complied 
with. 

‘ The Collector transmitted at our desire a statement of 
the Funds belonging to the Institution ; and upon his report 
we resolved that a copy of his letter should be furnished to 
the Archdeacon of Madras, and to the Accountant-General; 
and that authority should be given for vesting the Funds of 
the Institution in the name of the Archdeacon; and that the 
interest accrueing therefrom, together with the subscriptions 
of the inhabitants of Cochin, and the cash in deposit with the 
Magistrate of Malabar, should be appropriated to the objects 
of the Institution under the orders of the Archdeacon.’ 



After the Archdeacon’s visit Cochin was made an out- 
station of Quilon, where there was a Chaplain and a large 
body of troops ; and the Chaplain of Quilon was ordered to 
make periodical visits. This arrangement continued until 
1858. During its continuance the Church was repaired by 
the Government on the representation of the visiting Chaplain 
at a cost of Rs. 902 1 in 1886 ; and again in 1852 at a cost of 
Rs. 817. In 1843 when the Rev. R. W. Whitford was Chaplain 
of Quilon, the inhabitants desired to have a resident clergy¬ 
man of their own. With the consent of the Bishop they 
entered into negotiations with the Diocesan Committee of the 
S.P.G., offering to hand over the Church to the Society, on 
condition that the Society provided them with a resident 
clergyman. The Diocesan Committee accepted the offer. Thp 
Bishop reported the arrangement to the local Government; 
and asked the Government to do the necessary repairs, 
amounting to Rs. 620, on the ground that the Church was 
used by the Company’s officers. The Government complied, 
and reported what had been done to the Directors. 2 It so 
happened that at this time the Directors were trying to carry 
out a policy of dissociating themselves from the work of Mis¬ 
sionary Societies ; and of putting an end to the joint use of 


1 Despatch, 8 Jan. 1836, 2. 


» Letter, 11 March 1846,1, Eccl. 
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ih. buildings by European and native congregation^ 
ey replied therefore thus 1 :— 

* This Church was considered to belong to the Dutch in¬ 
habitants of Cochin; and is stated by the Bishop to have 
been made over by them to the Missionary Society. 

* A grant of money for repairing a Church which is 
exclusively the property of a Missionary Society, and at which 
a Missionary clergyman alone officiates, is inconsistent with 
the principles we have often laid down ; and we must desire 
that a proceeding which would not have been sanctioned, had 
a previous reference been made to us, be not repeated.’ 

The Fort St. George Government replied to this, after 
making enquiry about the ownership of the Church, that they 
did not recognise the Church to be the property of the Mis¬ 
sionary Society; but that they looked upon Cochin as an out- 
station of Quilon. 8 They also forwarded the correspondence 
which had passed between them and the local officials on the 
subject, including the Collector of Malabar, the visiting 
Chaplain at Quilon, and the Lay Trustee of St. Francis’ Church. 
This correspondence has not been preserved; but it is evident 
from the Directors’ next Despatch that though they were not 
satisfied with the evidence, they accepted the conclusion of 
the local Government that the ownership of the Church had 
lapsed to themselves; and they expressed their dissatisfaction 
by proposing that the Church should be handed over to the 
S.P.G., if they would provide a permanent minister for it. 3 

‘The claim of the Government does not appear to be 
substantiated by evidence ; the individual opinion of the Lay 
Trustee being the only evidence you have adduced in favour 
of your view. 

* Whatever may have been the circumstances of the Church 
in former days, it seems that it has now lapsed to the Govern¬ 
ment for want of other rightful claimants. This being the 
case, we should prefer that it were made over entirely to the 
S.P.G., subject to the condition of permanently providing a 
minister for it; but should that Society object to take it oti 
those terms, we approve of your having allowed the in¬ 
habitants of Cochin free use of the Church for a minister of 


> Despatch, 10 March 1847, 2, Eccl. 2 Letter, 17 Aug. 1847, 8, Eccl. 
8 Despatch, 22 Aug. 1849, 3, 4, 5, Eccl. 
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own, and of your having authorised them to admit an 
agent of the Society to minister in it. 

‘While this arrangement continues no disbursement of 
public funds for repairs or improvements is to be made, and 
you will abstain from all connection and interference in its 
concerns.’ 

The Directors apparently wished the Missionary Society 
to educate the children of the domiciled Eurasian popu¬ 
lation, and to provide the ministration of religion for their 
servants and subordinates free of charge to themselves. But 
this was manifestly an unfair requirement. The Madras 
Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G. felt it to be so. The local 
Government itself felt it to be so. Ministration of the kind 
was recognised to be expedient and profitable. Should the 
cost of it be a charge upon the revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment, or be found by a few charitable persons in England 
interested in the propagation of the Gospel? There could 
be but one answer to the question put in that way. The 
Government of Fort St. George accordingly wrote 1 that the 
Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G. declined to receive charge 
of the Church at Cochin, as they were unable to comply with 
the condition of perpetually providing a clergyman for the 
performance of the English service. 

The Diocesan Committee of the Society, when they wrote 
to the Government, made a statement which shows that they 
had either consciously or unconsciously, purposely or by 
mistake, commenced a new policy. They gave as the ground 
of their refusal that the Society was ‘in this country a 
missionary society for the benefit of the natives.’ When they 
took over the work of the S.P.C.K. they also took over a good 
deal of property; and they took the over subject to the 
conditions under which the property was originally given and 
held. They were pledged to work among all classes just as 
the S.P.C.K. had done, and just as the Society had ever done 
in every other part of the world. 

Two years later the Directors wrote 2 to enquire what 
arrangement had been made for the custody of the Church, 

* with reference to our desire that the joint occupancy of it by 

1 Letter, 1 Feb. 1850, 3. 1 Despatch, 31 March, 1852, 6. 
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r Government and the Missionary Society should be 
terminated ’; and also what provision had been made for the 
due performance of divine service in it. 

To this the Government of Fort St. George replied 1 that a 
clergyman had been stationed at Cochin by the Additional 
Clergy Society of the Diocese, to which Society the Church 
had been made over, so long as it provided a resident clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England at Cochin. At the same time 
the Government enclosed an application from the Bishop for 
a grant of Rs. 125 a month to meet the expense, on the ground 
that the English ministrations were largely to officials and 
subordinates of the Government; and mentioning that Rs. 58 
a month would be saved by the discontinuance of the visits of 
the Quilon Chaplain. The Directors then began to understand 
the financial side of the question, and replied as follows 2 

‘ The arrangement here reported is in accordance with the 
wish we formerly expressed for the termination of the joint 
occupancy of this Church by your Government and the S.P.G. 

‘We are opposed as a general rule to grants from the 
public revenues in aid of the operations of voluntary religious 
Societies ; but as it is not our wish, on the other hand, that 
the Government should derive any pecuniary advantage from 
the payment of clergymen by such associations, we authorise 
you to place Rs. 100 a month at the disposal of the Bishop.’ 

In 1868 this allowance was increased to Rs. 150 a month, 3 
but within a short time it was again reduced to the former 
amount. The arrangement continued until 1898. From the 
time it was arrived at until it came to an end the Government 
liberally assisted in the cost of the repair of the structure and 
in the supply of furniture; giving sometimes one half and 
sometimes two thirds of the total cost. The congregation was 
sorely troubled at times to find all that was necessary. They 
had inherited from Dutch times some handsome silver plate, 
including a Font bason, an alms dish, and other smaller 
pieces for sacramental use. It is sad to relate that the larger 
pieces were sold to enable the Trustees to carry out necessary 
repairs in 1873. In 1887 the roof of the Church, which was 

* Letter, 10 Aug. 1852, 18. 2 Despatch, 31 Aug. 1853,18,19. 

5 G.O. 8 Aug. 1868, No. 169, Ecol. 
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sakwood, required extensive repair. The Governmeh 
consented to carry out the work, and to preserve this historic 
relic of Portuguese times, on the condition that the building 
was handed over entirely to their care and trusteeship. Since 
that date the Church has been on the list of ecclesiastical 
buildings—a list which includes Roman Catholic as well as 
Presbyterian buildings—which are held in trust and kept in 
repair by the Government. The old Dutch Cemetery as well 
as the old English and the modern English cemeteries are 
equally cared for out of the Indian revenues. 

There are 29 Portuguese and 19 Dutch monumental stones 
in the Church; the date of the earliest is 1546, and of the 
latest 1789. These were at one time on the floor of the 
Church covering graves. They are now placed round the walls 
to prevent the gradual obliteration of the inscriptions,; and a 
substantial flooring has been put in their place. There are 
only four tablets to the memory of Englishmen, three being of 
brass and one of marble. The brasses are memorials of Dr. 
Morgan, J. H. Aspinwall Esquire, and the Honourable Mr. 
H. B. Grigg, formerly British Resident of Travancore and 
Cochin. The marble tablet is a memorial of the Revd. 
A. P. Sealy. As an Educational Officer he was for 27 years 
Lay Trustee of St. Francis’ Church, and took a cordial and 
sympathetic interest in all its concerns. On his retirement 
from the Service he offered himself to the Bishop of Madras 
for ordination, in order that he might continue to serve as a 
Priest those whom he had so long served as a faithful layman. 
His offer was accepted, and he was duly ordained; and he 
worked for a year amongst a people who greatly regarded 
him ; and then God took him; and the people dedicated this 
handsome memorial of him. 

The Lectern was the gift of Mr. Sealy in his early days. 
The carved teak and ebony Pulpit and Reading Desk were the 
gift of Francis Henry Crozier, of the Madras Civil Service, 
fifty years ago. They are two of the many memorials in the 
Diocese of his Christian zeal and churchmanship. 

2. Zion Church, Tranquebar .—This is the second oldest 
Church in the Diocese in the trust ownership of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Danish East India Company was incorporated by 
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iyal Charter at Copenhagen in 1612, and sent out a vessel 


to search for a settlement on the Coromandel coast, where they 
could commence trading operations. It was not till 1620 
that they found a place they considered suitable. This was 
Trincombar. The Danish Admiral in command of the ex¬ 
pedition at once entered into negotiations with the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and purchased the coast village. Following the wise 
example of the Dutch they commenced to build a Fort, and 
at the same time laid the foundations of the Church. The 
early Ministers, like those of the London East India Company, 
were engaged for voyages, involving an absence abroad of 
about three years. From the time of their arrival on the 
coast till their departure they ministered to the Company’s 
servants ashore, sometimes staying longer than their 
covenanted time. Later on they were appointed as Pastors of 
Zion Church, and received extra remuneration and a free 
passage for officiating as Chaplains on the voyage out and 
home. It was to this place that the first Protestant 
Missionaries came in 1706 ; and it was here they built the 
first Protestant Mission Chapel in 1717 ; and from this place 
as a centre radiated for 120 years a bright light of Christian 
effort throughout the South of India. Two of the devoted 
pioneers are buried in the Chapel they erected to the glory of 
God, Ziegenbalg on the north side of the altar, and Grundler 
on the south side. When Ziegenbalg and hi6 first companion, 
Pliitschau, arrived at the settlement the Danish Governor 
assured 1 them that he neither could nor would hinder their 
design ; but he expressed a wish that what they did might be 
done publicly in the Government Church. He arranged with 
the Danish Chaplains that they should have the use of the 
Church once a week ; and in this Church the first five converts 
were baptised in 1707. 2 These were the first fruits of the 
Danish Mission. The Missionaries continued to use Zion 


1 S.P.C.K. Report, Part i. published 1718; Fenger’s T/anquibar Mission, 

P ^Fenger, page 35. They must not, however, be understood to be the first 
non-Roman native Christians ; the Dutch were quietly busy with mission work 
all through the previous century; and the English Ministers at Fort St. George 
were not unmindful of this duty. The St. Mary’s Registers begin in 1680; the 
baptism of a slave is recorded in 1681. 
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ch for ten years ; it may be assumed, therefore, that all 
the early baptisms of converts during that period took place in 
that building. The fact that the Church was the scene of the 
earliest labours and successes of Ziegenbalg, Pliitschau, and 
Grundler adds greatly to its historic interest. After 1717 
Zion Church ceased its direct connection with the Missionaries 
and their work; and remained the Church of the European 
officials until the capture of Tranquebar by the English in 
1800. Probably no event in the history of British India was 
so greatly regretted as the necessity of making war upon the 
Danes, who were at the same time our peaceful neighbours, 
our esteemed kinsmen and our gallant allies. The Fort 
capitulated to Colonel Dugald Campbell, who had authority 
from the Government of Fort St. George to treat the 
Missionaries with special consideration. The Danish Govern¬ 
ment had for about 80 years made them an allowance of 300 
pagodas a month to pay themselves and their agents, and to 
meet the cost of their missionary operations. 

In 1802 Gericke addressed the Government, 1 pleading 
for a continuation of the allowances on the ground that the 
Tranquebar Missionaries were Danish Government officials, 
and that they ought to be treated in the same way as all 
other such officials. He pointed out that the Danish mission 
was not a charity but an institution founded by Boyal 
Charter, and that the salaries of the agents were paid 
annually by His Majesty of Denmark. Arid he further 
represented the good they did among natives and Europeans 
by means of Churches, schools, poor relief, the dissemination 
of good literature, and by co-operation with English Mission¬ 
aries. 2 The Government referred the matter to the Danish 
ex-Governor, General Anker, for his opinion; and ultimately 
continued the allowances and privileges pending reference 
to the Directors. The Directors acquiesced in the principle 
of the arrangement but reduced the allowance to 200 pagodas 
a month. The Danish Chaplain of Zion Church returned to 
Europe; the Missionaries were put in charge of both 
Churches; and they kept up the services and the schools and 


1 Mil, Consultations, 25 March 1802. 

3 Meaning the German agents of the S.P.C.K. 
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itfieinission work until the town was restored to the Danes 
in 1817. The reduction of the Government grant made it 
necessary to reduce local expenses; this was done by closing 
some of the Tamil schools in the villages. 

Prom 1817 to 1845 the Danes again ruled in their old 
settlement. At first the royal allowance was stopped, and 
the mission was placed under the superintendence of the 
Danish Chaplain. Bishop Middleton kept the work going by 
grants from a fund at his disposal until the royal allowance 
was resumed. The reduced amount of the allowance made 
it necessary to transfer a number of the district congregations 
to the Tanjore mission. 1 2 In 1845 the Danes sold the settle¬ 
ment to the East India Company. By this time there had 
grown up a want of sympathy between the English and the 
Danish missions, chiefly in consequence of a difference in 
policy on the caste question. The Christians of the Danish 
mission were not therefore affiliated or transferred to Tanjore 
as their fathers had been. They were taken over by the 
Leipsig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

But the European and Eurasian congregation petitioned 
the Government of Fort St. George to take over the Church 
and its furniture, two burial grounds, and a fund of Rs. 6000, 
on the condition of providing the settlement with the services 
of an English Chaplain and paying a monthly establishment 
grant of Rs. 21. The local Government granted the petition, 
and sent the Revd. B. S. Clarke, Joint Chaplain of Trichi- 
nopoly, to be the first English Chaplain of Tranquebar. His 
duty was also to visit occasionally Negapatam, Tanjore, 
Combaconum, Dindigul and Madura; but this overwhelming 
duty was soon afterwards modified. The Directors wrote 
their approval 8 :— 

‘ We approve of your having appointed one of the 
Chaplains of Trichinopoly to be permanently resident at 
Tranquebar. We approve of the arrangements regarding 
visits to out-stations; we doubt the expediency of making 
Dindegul and Madura out-stations of Tranquebar contrary to 
the recommendation of the Bishop. 

1 These were known for a long time as the transferred congregations. 

2 Despatch, 20 Oct. 1847, 15, 16,17, Eccl. 
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ie allowance of Rs. 80 given to the Missionary of t'flfe 
of England at Tanjore ordered to be discontinued. 

‘ The interest of the Church Fund is to be devoted to the 
repair of the Church.’ 

The Directors evidently thought that the allowance given 
to the Missionary at Tanjore for ministering to the English 
residents there could be saved by making Tanjore an out- 
station of Tranquebar. But it was soon proved that a man’s 
powers are limited; and the grant, which was originally 
sanctioned in 1826 at the request of Bishop Heber, was 
restored in 1851. 1 

Zion Church was licensed for all ecclesiastical uses in 
1846 by Bishop Spenser. 

Among the articles of Church furniture which were 
handed over to the Government in 1846 were three , bells in 
the tower dated 1741, 1759, and 1791; and an old Danish 
clock. There is a black granite font with carved panels; and 
a massive silver bason, 15 inches diameter, which fits into it. 
On the bason is a crown surmounted by a cross above a 
monogram composed of the letters D.O.C. A Poor Box of 
brass, one foot high, stands on a pedestal of ebony, 15 inches 
high, in a corner near the chief entrance. This interesting 
relic of the 17th century is firmly fixed to the floor. The 
box is fastened by means of a padlock. There is an ebony 
stick with silver bands, 4 feet long, for handing round the 
offerings bag, dated 1687. A highly interesting carving in 
wood of the Last Supper forms an appropriate altar piece. 
But still more interesting are the Communion vessels. Of 
these there are two sets, one presumably for general use in 
the Church and one for travelling and private use. The 
former set has four pieces; a silver chalice, inches high, 
marked with a cross and with this inscription ‘ Zion’s Kirkes, 
Alter Beoer i Tranquebar Fort 1689, A G H C Winther i 
Kiobenhaon ’; a silver paten, 6 inches diameter, marked with 
a maltese cross on the top side and with a monogram com¬ 
posed of the letters HCW on the other side, undated; a 
richly chased ciborium, 4 inches by 2, unmarked and un¬ 
dated ; and a silver flagon, 18 inches high, which is sur- 
1 Despatch, 16 July 1851, 4, Eccl. 
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- Counted by a paschal lamb, and is engraved with two shields; 
on one side of these is the inscription ‘ Adrian Blanenhan 
Dorrethea Niels datter, Anno’; on the other is ‘Christian 
Hansen Pouch Anna Maria Erics datter 1712.’—The latter 
set has three pieces only:—a silver gilt paten, 4 inches 
diameter undated; a silver gilt chalice, 5^ inches high,, 
dated 1689; and a small silver gilt ciborium dated 1702; 
the small chalice has the inscription ‘Christian Hanson 
Pouch Anna Maria Erics datter a.d. 1689.’ 

When the Church was handed over to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in 1846 all the records and the registers were removed 
to Denmark. 

Of the 67 Danish and German Missionaries who were 
connected with Tranquebar between 1706 and 1846, twenty 
died and were buried there, twenty-two died at other stations 
in the South of India, and only fifteen returned to their 
native country. 

The system of placing Chaplains at Tranquebar and 
giving them the charge of small out-stations within one 
hundred miles distance lasted from 1846 till 1868. The 
number of Europeans and Eurasians in their charge gradu¬ 
ally decreased, so that in the latter year it was discontinued. 
Only three Chaplains were stationed there, B. S. Clarke, 
H. Taylor, and E. P. Little. During the incumbency of 
B. S. Clarke repairs and improvements were undertaken 
twice at the expense of the Church Fund. 1 * Larger repairs 
and improvements were undertaken in 1853 during the 
incumbency of the Rev. H. Taylor.® In 1879 the Fund, 
amounting to Rs. 10,286, was transferred to the Accountant 
General; and Rs. 1,020 were spent over the repair of the 
building and the furniture. 3 

3. Pulicat Church .—This Church is given the third 
place in this chapter because it is probably not quite so old 
as the Church at Tranquebar. There is no certain record 
of its building; but there are circumstances which point to 
its very early existence. Pulicat, or as it is written in the 


1 Consultations, 16 Nov. 1847, and 27 Nov. 1849. 

a Do. 15 Nov. 1858 and 21 April 1854. 

3 G.O. 4 Sept. 1879 and 17 Dec. 1879. 
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records, Palleacatta, is situated 25 miles north of Fo: 

. George on the sea coast. A river and a very extensive 
salt water lake have their exit into the sea at this point; 
they have between them made the island on which the Dutch 
in 1615 built their Fort and Factory. They made this place 
the Head Quarters of their Coromandel Agency until they 
took Negapatam, a larger and more commodious settlement, 
from the Portuguese in 1658. According to the historian of 
the Dutch East India Company, 1 Valentyn, the Dutch had. 
a Preacher at Pulicat for the benefit of their Governor (Land- 
voorgden), their factors (Opperkoopleeden), and their sub¬ 
ordinates as early as 1625. The Ministers of the Dutch 
Church were of two classes, Predicants and Dominees. The 
Predicants were the better educated men, who were licensed 
to preach; they received higher pay than the Dominees, 
whose functions were to read the printed forms of prayer, to 
teach the children, and to visit the sick. The Dutch only 
stationed Predicants at their more important stations, where 
there were Churches. Dominees were sent to the smaller 
factories where as a rule there were no Churches. It is this 
rule, which seems from Valentyn’s History to be so invariable, 
which leads one to suppose that there was a Church building 
at Pulicat in the early part of the 17th century. Whether 
the building in existence at present was that building or not 
is another question. There is no reason to suppose that the 
walls are not the same. The Dutch were deliberately builders 
of strong enduring buildings. All their ancient settlements 
on the Coromandel coast and in Ceylon, which are now in the 
hands of the English, bear ample testimony to the endurance 
of their work. It is most unlikely that they adopted the 
unusual course of building a cheap Church at Pulicat to last 
a short time, and then replaced it with another ; it was not 
their way. The probability is that the present plain but 
solidly built structure is coeval with the building of the Fort 
itself; and that the old Dutch monuments in the Church¬ 
yard, some of which belong to the first half of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, have been reared one by one under the shadow of the 
same old building. 

1 Valentyn's History of the Dutch East Indies . 
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_the middle of the 17th century the Dutch East In 

Company obtained possession of the Portuguese fort of Nega- 
patam. The area was larger and more suitable for their 
purposes than Pulicat; so as soon as they had surrounded 
the town with walls and bastions, and built quarters for their 
civil and military servants, they moved the seat of govern¬ 
ment on the coast from Pulicat to the new station. With the 
Governor and the chief Dutch officials of the Company went 
the Predicant; and Pulicat remained for about 100 years 
subordinate to Negapatam. 

When Port St. George was surrendered to the French in 
1746, Fabricius, the S.P.C.K. Missionary at Madras, was 
allowed to take refuge with his orphan children and some 
of his converts at Pulicat. The Dutch Governor received 
him kindly, appointed a place for him to live, and allowed 
him to carry on his mission work. This was the beginning 
of much subsequent intercourse between the Madras Mission¬ 
aries and the Dutch congregation at Pulicat. Padre Severini 
of St. Andrew’s Fort St. George was also allowed to take 
refuge with his orphan children in the Dutch Fort. 

In 1781 Negapatam was taken from the Dutch by the 
English Company and not restored to them by the treaty of 
peace in 1785. Pulicat was therefore again made the seat of 
the Dutch government on the coast. The Dutch Chaplain 
accompanied the Governor, and took with him the Church 
plate which had been in use at Negapatam for about 100 
years. It became necessary on the return of so many civil 
officials to restore and partially rebuild the Church. This 
was done in 1787. There is no reason to suppose that it was 
either made larger or smaller than before. It could never 
have been a large building; for such was not required for the 
inhabitants of a fort 300 feet square. Most probably the 
perishable wood work of the roof was repaired and the top of 
the walls strengthened to receive the new beams. 

When Holland joined forces with France in 1795 Pulicat 
was one of the Dutch settlements in the East captured by the 
British forces. The friendly intercourse between the Dutch 
residents and the Madras Missionaries already referred to 
made the plan of placing the Church and the congregation— 
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peans, Eurasians and native’s—under the care of tire 
adras Missionaries not only a possible but also an acceptable 
one to the residents themselves. 

At the time of the capitulation one of the Madras Mis¬ 
sionaries was the trusted and greatly esteemed Gericke, and 
the other was his assistant C. W. Pazold. Gericke visited 
Pulicat regularly as an out-station of Vepery, his head 
quarters, until his death, and included it in his reports and 
returns to the S.P.C.K. in London, which employed him. 1 
After the death of Gericke in 1803, Pazold continued as far 
as he was able the pastoral care of the congregation, and 
wrote his reports to the S.P.C.K. in London about it. 1 He 
expressed his regret in 1805 that they had no minister of 
their own ; but he did what he could for them, Europeans as 
well as others, preaching in English, Dutch and Tamil as 
occasion required, baptising, churching and marrying as he 
had opportunity. It was at his instance in 1811 that the 
Government of Fort St. George appointed a Sexton and 
Church Keeper, to take charge of the building and its con¬ 
tents, as well as of the Burial ground around it. 2 Dr. Bottler 
was appointed to officiate as Minister in 1814. 3 In the year 
1818 the Dutch possessions on the Coast which had been 
acquired in 1795 were restored to Holland ; and Dr. Bottler’s 
appointment came to an end. The Dutch Government then 
appointed a Minister of their own, Job C. Winckler. Six 
years later — that is, in 1824 — all the Dutch possessions in 
India were transferred to the East India Company by Treaty, 
in return for certain advantages in the Straits. Mr. Winckler 
retained his office two years longer. He signed the Begister 
Book for the last time on the 24th Dec. 1826, describing 
himself as * Netherlandshe Zendeling se Madras.’ Aitehison. 
says that all the Dutch possessions in India were given up to 
Great Britain in 1824 without any reserve or condition. 4 
However, the Pulicat congregation, headed by Mr. Winckler, 
claimed the ownership of the furniture in the Church; the 
congregation at Sadras followed suit; and both congregations 
asked the Government to maintain the Church establishment 


1 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1803, 1805, 1812, 1813. 
J Do. 19 May 1815, 49. 


2 Despatch, 2 April 1813, 108. 

4 Aitchison’s Treaties of India. 

s 2 
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;he schoolmaster, as was done by the Dutch Govern 
merit before. The Government of Fort St. George did not 
care to dispute the ownership of the Church, furniture ; 
and they were disposed to be liberal towards their new Dutch 
subjects. They therefore purchased the furniture both at 
Pulicat and Sadras 1 ; and sanctioned a Church establishment 
at Pulicat amounting to Rs. 44 a month, and one at Sadras 
amounting to Rs. 24 a month, and they promised to maintain 
a schoolmaster at Pulicat on Rs. 25 a month until it was 
settled what should become of the Dutch inhabitants. The 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries at Madras, Dr. Rottler, J. L. Irion and 
L. P. Haubroe, continued between them to care for the 
spiritual interests of the Congregations until 1836. From 
1837 to 1839 the S.P.G.—to which Society the S.P.C.K. had 
handed over its Mission work in 1826—stationed one of its 
agents, the Revd. J. F. Goldstein, at Pulicat; his work was 
amongst all classes, and was greatly appreciated. When he 
was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1889, the Society had a 
difficulty in supplying his place. The Revd. Robert Carver, 
then stationed at St. Thoma, paid periodical visits between 
1842 and 1845, when he died. After that date the European 
and the native work were divorced. The European work was 
ordered to be done by one of the Presidency Chaplains; and 
the mission work was continued by an agent of the S.P.G. 
This arrangement continued till 1899, when for convenience 
sake the mission was handed over to the C.M.S., whose 
agents could more easily reach the place than those of the 
sister Society. 2 In consequence of this the building was 
conditionally handed over by the Government to the Church 
Missionary Society; but the European records and the old 
Dutch Government plate were retained in the charge of the 
visiting Presidency Chaplain. 

The Government repaired the Church and the Cemetery 
wall in 1831, 8 1840/ 1848/ 1862/ and 1873/ 

At the present time Pulicat is deserted by Europeans and 
Eurasians as a place of residence. The descendants of the 

* Despatch, 12 May 1826, paragraphs 14-24. 

1 G.O. 10 July 1899, Ecol. 3 Despatch, 20 Feb. 1833,21, Eccl. 

4 Deep. 2 July 1841, 18, Do. s Do. 22 Aug. 1849,13, Do. 

« G.O. 18 May 1852, Do. ’ G.O. 29 Jan. 1878, Do. 
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[tch possessors have died out or gone elsewhere. T 

_is not sufficiently healthy to attract new comers. The 

native Christians find a better opening for themselves and 
their children in more modern towns, and have gradually 
deserted the place. Only the walls of the plain old Dutch 
Church, and the cemetery monuments remain to show what a 
history the old settlement has. 

The plate, of which illustrations are given, is not of great 
intrinsic value, but it is of great historic interest. The 
silver Font bason is 18 inches in diameter ; when in use it 
fits into its brass stand, which is itself worthy of notice. The 
workmanship of the stand is so crude, that it must have been 
made on the coast. That of the bason and the other silver 
articles iB superior and is probably European. The bason 
and the alms dish have richly chased rims. The square paten 
with curved corners is 9^ inches square. The chalice, which 
has a cover is, 8^ inches high. The alms dish has a diameter 
of 14 inches. There is no date or inscription on any of the 
pieces; but there is no doubt that their workmanship is of 
the 17 th century. 1 

The date of the oldest monument in the Churchyard is 
1651; but the ground was in use long before that date. The 
bell was re-cast in 1846, and bears that date. The walls of 
the old Fort were demolished in 1806. 

4. St. Peter's, Negapatam,.— Negapatam, which is 20 
miles south of Tranquebar, was one of the many coast towns 
on both sides of India where the Portuguese in the 16th 
century held sway. The Portuguese Missionaries followed, 
and sometimes went in advance of, the Portuguese flag. 
Here, as at other places on the coast, they obtained a great 
and lasting influence over the fisher caste. When the Dutch 
took possession of the Town in 1657, Baldaeus, the Dutch 
Minister and Predicant of Jaffnapatam, received orders from 
the Dutch Governor of Colombo to proceed to Negapatam and 
to report on the ecclesiastical requirements of the place. 
This he did in 1660. The Dutch had expelled the Portuguese 
Missionaries; but the Paravars (fisher folk) were so much 
devoted to their first Christian teachers, and so resentful of 

1 They were brought from Negapatam. 
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expulsion, that they could not be persuaded to enter the 
Church where Baldaeus officiated, even though he preached 
in Portuguese. The Church mentioned here was not 
St. Peter’s; it was probably a small building erected for the 
special use of the Paravars, with walls of sun-dried brick, 
floor of rammed mud, and a roof of palmyra wood covered 
with tiles, such as is seen in many a fishing village round the 
coast. The design and arrangement of St. Peter’s is purely 
Dutch. The first Opperhoofd was appointed in 1657; and the 
first Predicant was appointed in 1660. 1 The appointment of a 
Preacher showed the importance of the place in the eyes of 
the Dutch themselves. Negapatam was a walled town on the 
coast of a rich district; it was nearer to all the Dutch ports 
in Ceylon than Pulicat, and therefore more convenient and 
more important commercially. In the town, whose walls the 
Dutch greatly strengthened and enlarged, there was room not 
only for merchants and merchandize but also for a large force 
of soldiers and for military stores. It was not long therefore 
before Negapatam became the Head Quarters of the Dutch 
Coromandel Agency. The appointment of a Preacher in 1660 
leads one to suppose that the Dutch Government pursued its 
usual policy—usual in its larger and fortified settlements— 
of building a Church. There is an illustration of Negapatam 
in Yalentyn’s book, showing the Church with a tower and 
spire at the north east corner. 2 The tower no longer exists. 
The building has undergone various other changes; roofs 
have given place to roofs ; but the walls, the floor, the heavy 
teakwood furniture, dark with age, the handsome carved 
pulpit reached through a staircase in the wall and overhung 
by a carved sounding board, the solid carved Altar rails and 
the massive heavy-looking Font, all belong to this early 
period of the Dutch occupation. 

In 1782 the Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar began to 
work amongst the Tamil population of Negapatam with the 
consent and assistance of the Dutch Governor and the Dutch 
Minister. 3 Up to that time the Dutch Ministers had one 
after another made efforts among the Tamil subjects of the 

1 Valentyn’s History of the Dutch East Indies. 

« The date of the picture is 1715. 3 Pearson’s Life of Schwartz , vol. i. 38. 
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Dutch Government. But as soon as the Danish Missionaries 
with their mastery of the Tamil language offered then- 
services, the Dutch Ministers gladly left the matter in their 
hands. A catechist was sent from Tranquebar to instruct the 
native congregation under the superintendence of the Dutch 
Chaplain; and occasionally the Tranquebar Missionaries 
visited him themselves. 1 These men, after the first twenty 
years of the mission, were mostly Germans, educated at the 
University of Halle. Their mission was called the Danish 
mission because they worked under the patronage of the 
Danish King and lived at Tranquebar under the protection of 
the Danish Government. In the service of the Dutch East 
India Company were many German soldiers. The Tranque¬ 
bar Missionaries made themselves useful to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment in ministering to them. 

In 1758 Messrs. Kohlhoff and Schwartz paid a visit to 
Negapatam, and were welcomed by the Dutch Governor and 
the gentlemen of the settlement. They remained some weeks, 
and were incessantly engaged in various religious services 
with both native and European Christians. They persuaded 
the Dutch officials of their duty to be the nursing fathers of 
the Church; so that the Governor promised to build a 
Church for the use of the native Christians. The promise 
was kept and the Church was built in the following year and 
dedicated to the service of God.' 2 Schwartz paid a second 
visit to Negapatam in April 1759 3 ; and a third visit in 
September 1760. 4 On all occasions the Missionaries minis¬ 
tered both to Europeans and natives, and conducted their 
ministrations in German, Portuguese and Tamil. These 
early visits were the beginning of a happy intimacy between 
themselves and the Dutch authorities, which lasted till the 
Dutch power came to an end. The native Chapel, which still 
stands on the beach, was built for the Tranquebar Missionaries, 
and was connected with the Tranquebar mission until the Dan¬ 
ish mission stations were handed over to the S.P.C.K. in 1824. 

It was probably in gratitude for the ministrations of these 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India , vol. iii. 285, and Fenger. 

2 Pearson’s Life of Schwartz , vol. i. 119,120. 


3 Do. do. 

4 Fenger, p. 206. 
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w ~v.Jlonal visitors, Kohlhoff, Schwartz and Gericke, that the 
Dutch Governor of Jaffnapatam sent a large and costly present 
of timber to these S.P.C.K. Missionaries for their mission 
building purposes at Cuddalore. It was forwarded to them 
through the Governor of Negapatam with all charges paid. 1 

The Tranquebar Missionary C. W. Gericke became con¬ 
nected with the S.P.C.K. in 1767 when he went to Cuddalore. 
From that time what he did as a Missionary was done in the 
name of the Society which employed him; and he reported 
all that he did regularly year by year to his employers. He 
visited Negapatam henceforth from Cuddalore; and when he 
was driven from Cuddalore on its capture in 1781 he took up 
his abode there, and remained till he was called upon to take 
charge of the Yepery mission in 1789. 

During these eight years he ministered in the native 
Chapel and conducted services in the old Dutch Church for the 
British troops of the garrison. The Church itself remained 
in possession of the Dutch Predicant and his wardens, and 
was used also by them for the necessary Dutch services. 
The Madras Government laid no claim to the building. In 
1786 it became known that Negapatam was not to be given 
back. The Dutch officials therefore prepared to retire with 
their private property to Pulicat, among them being the 
Predicant and the members of the Consistory. These actually 
took with them the Church plate; with regard to the rest of 
the furniture, they made a proposal to Gericke which is 
embodied in the following letter 2 from him to the Madras 
Government through the British Resident/ 


‘ In consequence of a report to me from the Dutch clergy¬ 
man and Churchwardens I beg leave to address you on a 
subject that interests not only all the Protestant inhabitants 
of Negapatam, but in some degree the cause of our holy 
religion too. The above gentlemen are to leave this place 
and settle at Pullieat; they desire to make an offer to the 
English Government of the organ, pulpit, pews and seats and 
of their Church for such an equivalent as upon an impartial 
estimate shall be found reasonable; and I intreat your favour 


1 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1769 and 1770. * Consultations, 22 May 1787. 

* Thomas Lewin Esquire, Resident at Nagore. 
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wWcommend this proposal in the best manner to the 
benevolent attention of the Hon. Board of Fort St. George. 

< I’ll say nothing of the organ, but should be sorry to see 
the pulpit and other moveables taken out of the Church and 
carried to Pullicat for the chapel that is now re-building 
there. In this case one of the best chapels in India would be 
ruined; and not only the English gentlemen at Negapatam 
and Nagore would be deprived of a decent place for divine 
worship, but all the Protestant families, many widow ladies, 
and a considerable number of decent poor and orphans that 
are to remain here and who constantly attend the divine 
service performed in Portuguese at the Dutch Church, would 
grieve at the loss of it. The latter, ’tis to be feared, will after 
the departure of the clergyman and Churchwardens be 
destitute of their monthly allowance which they have been 
accustomed to receive from the Dutch Church; and if they 
should lose the use of the Church too, that would be to them 
so dejecting a circumstance that from it they would be in 
danger of falling an easy prey to their Roman Catholic friends 
and neighbours. 

* But if the English Government can think it fit to admit of 
the above proposal, the said customary allowance to the poor 
from the Church may be made to continue together with the 
Chapel 1 ; for the Dutch Government will in return, upon due 
representation, I make no doubt, consent to let the price of 
the purchase of the Negapatam Church furniture go towards 
a fund for the support of its poor and orphans; and will 
make the Chapel of Pullicat amends some other way; for it is 
unpracticable for the poor and orphans of Negapatam Church 
to follow the Dutch clergyman and Churchwardens to Pullicat. 

* Seeing the Protestant inhabitants of Negapatam in fear 
for their Church, and the poor among them in danger of 
losing with it their support, I could not help taking an 
interest in their cause, and by your mediation to address the 
benevolence of Government on their behalf.’ 




The Governor and Council discussed the proposal and 
agreed < that the Resident be directed to ascertain and report to 
Government what sum the Dutch clergyman and Church¬ 
wardens expect for the organ, pulpit, pews and seats of the 
Church at Negapatam; and in case they have authority to 
dispose of their produce without the permission of the Dutch 


Gericke generally uses the word Church for congregation, and the word 
Chapel for the building. 
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&rnment, whether they consent that it shall be appro¬ 
priated to the Church Fund for the support of the poor and 
orphans of that place.’ 

The Madras Government made no claim to the building 
and its contents by right of conquest; they granted the sum 
demanded for the internal fittings, and left Gericke to take 
over the building and its furniture, and other ecclesiastical 
properties including two burial grounds, without further note, 
comment, or condition. Their help to Gericke was of the 
same nature as their help to Hutteman at Cuddalore, to 
Schwartz at Trichinopoly and Tanjore; the unexpressed 
condition being that if the Missionaries were assisted in the 
provision of Churches they would be expected to use them for 
the benefit of Europeans as well as for native converts, and to 
minister to all alike. The Government did not want the 
Churches ; they were quite content that in the out-garrisons 
they should be owned by Missionaries or mission societies or 
by the people that made use of them ; and that they should 
use them as they pleased so long as they were open to Euro¬ 
peans in their service. 

Soon after the purchase of the internal fittings of the 
Church for the mission the Dutch minister returned to 
Europe, and the elders and the deacons went to Pulicat. 
Gericke was thus left in sole charge of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the place. In 1788 he was called to Madras to take 
the place of the aged Fabricius as head of the Vepery mission. 
He arranged for the support of the poor as well as he was able 
out of mission funds ; and for one of the Tranquebar Mission¬ 
aries, Ccemmerer, to carry on the pastoral work. What he 
was able to do for the poor was not enough ; for in 1794 
Schwartz visited Negapatam and reported to the Fort St. 
George Government the poverty into which some of the Dutch 
and Dutch Eurasians had fallen; he obtained for them a 
grant of 40 pagodas a month to be administered by Gericke 
as head of the Vepery (S.P.C.K.) mission. 1 This allowance 
was continued until 1885. 2 Gericke was described by 
Schwartz to have been ‘ like a father to the distressed people.’ 


1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1795, and Pearson’s Schwartz , ii. 258. 

2 Despatches, 8 July 1835, 40, and 10 Aug. 1836, 42 (Public). 
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^^After the capture of Colombo and other places in Ce^ 
in 1795, there were many Dutch prisoners at Negapatam ; 
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and amongst them was a Predicant named Grahan. Hia 
local ministrations were very highly esteemed ; so that when 
he received orders to return to Colombo in 1799 the inhabitants^ 
petitioned the Government through Gericke, the Missionary- 
in charge, to allow the minister to remain with them. The 
petition was granted. Grahan remained and conducted the 
pastoral work of the place under the general superintendence 
of Gericke till the death of the latter in 1808. Copies of the 
register books were submitted by him to the Senior Chaplain 
of Fort St. George through Gericke, as if to emphasise the 
fact that Gericke was in charge of the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the place. 

In his will Gericke left a legacy to Domingo de Rozario, 
* reader and schoolmaster at Negapatam, who has managed 
the charitable institution of that place ever sinee I left it in 
1789.’ And he left a sum of money ‘to supply the wants of 
the charitable institution at Negapatam, which the allowance 
of 40 pagodas a month from the Hon. Company doth not 
supply,’ and to keep * the churches at Negapatam ’ in repair. 
He made a similar provision for Vepery. His intention was 
to maintain the mission at both places as they were at the 
time of his death. 1 

The S.P.C.K. report for 1805 laments the want of a 
Missionary at Negapatam. ‘ The large town of Negapatam, 
heretofore a favorite place with the late Mr. Gericke, having 
many Dutch, Portuguese and [Tamil] Christians in it, is 
destitute of a minister; a Portuguese man named Domingo 
de Rozario, stationed there by Mr. Gericke, teaches English 
in a school consisting of about 40 children; and on Sun¬ 
days he reads the Common Prayer and a sermon in Portu¬ 
guese.’ 

De Rozario died in 1807 ; the Tranquebar Missionaries at 
once sent a European catechist or reader to take his place; 
and occasional pastoral visits were paid from that place, from 
Madras and from Tanjore. At the end of 1808 the Dutch 
inhabitants petitioned the Government to give them a resident 


1 Taylor’s Memoir , Appendix, p. xxx. 
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ftplain on an allowance of 25 pagodas a month, and named 
the Rev. Mr. Yoss, a Dutch minister, as one willing to under¬ 
take the charge. The petition was granted. 1 He resigned in 
Feb. 1810, nearly a year before the Despatch of the Directors 
sanctioning the appointment arrived. The catechist again 
took charge; he was authorized by the Tranquebar Mission¬ 
aries to perform the offices of baptism, marriage and burial for 
the members of the native congregation, and for others who 
might desire his services. As the representative of the Vepery 
mission he distributed the Government allowance of 40 
pagodas a month to the Dutch and Dutch Eurasian poor of 
the place. On the arrival of the Wesleyan Missionaries the 
Collector, Mr. John Cotton, thought that the distribution 
would be better in the hands of Englishmen, and transferred 
it from the Catechist’s hands to theirs. This was objected to 
by the Madras District Committee of the S.P.C.K., of which Mr. 
Richard Clarke was the honorary secretary ; and the distribu¬ 
tion was replaced in the hands of the mission representative. 
When Mr. Kindersley became Collector, the distribution was 
again placed in the hands of the Wesleyan Englishman, and 
the Government supported the contention of the Collector 
that the grant had nothing to do with the S.P.C.K. mission, 
and that they could appoint whom they pleased to distribute 
it. The grant was distributed by the Wesleyans till it was 
abolished in 1886. 

The advantage of nationality was on the side of the 
Wesleyans ; the German agents of the S.P.C.K. were not able 
to hold their own against them. The Rev. A. F. Ccemmerer 
of Tranquebar had charge of the mission after the death of de 
Rozario. He reported in 1820 that the congregations were 
much in the same state as they had been for a considerable 
time past; that Mr. Younker, the resident catechist, read 
service in the Church ; that the school was small; that the 
expenses were defrayed by Mr. Gericke’s legacy and by a 
donation from the Madras Government; that a Missionary 
of the London Society 2 had for some time resided there, and 
the Government had allowed him a salary of 25 pagodas a 


1 Despatch, 10 July 1811,140. 

2 This probably means the Wesleyan Society. 
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for leading the English service. 1 This allowance tor 
performing clerical duties for the Europeans was sanctioned 
later on by the Directors. 2 Coemmerer of Trancfuebar super¬ 
intended the mission up to 1888. The District Committee of 
the S.P.C.K. instructed Haubroe to visit and report on it in 
1821. He reported that the mission deserved the'attention of 
the S.P.C.K.; that there would be an ample sphere of use¬ 
ful labour for a resident Missionary, who -possessed, discretion, 
zeal and learning, and a knowledge of the native language. 
But neither the S.P.C.K, up to 1826 nor the S.P.G. after that 
date, were able to find a worker for Negapatam until the year 
1883. By this time it wag *80 years since Gericke’s death, 
and 80 years since it was a well understood fact that the 
ecclesiastical buildings and property were connected with the 
Vepery mission. The absence of any local representative 
more important than a catechist for so long a time was in¬ 
jurious to the work of . the mission, and jeopardised its 
property. 

For in 1820 a Wesleyan Missionary named Squance came 
over from Jaffna and settled at Negapatam. Dr. Coemmerer 
reported his arrival' to the District Committee; and as the 
right.to the use of the Church wap involved, the Secretary 
Mr. Richard Clarke'wrote to the Civil Resident about it. In 
reply the Resident said that he understood that the Wesleyan 
Society differed very little from the Church of England ; and 
that the Church belonged to no particular body, but was 
‘ merely Protestant.’ Mr. Clarke then wrote to Dr. Rottler 
to inquire as to the property, and at whose disposal it was ; 
and Dr. Rottler referred him to Gericke’s will. But the Civil 
Resident in the absence of a real clergyman preferred the 
ministrations of the Wesleyan Englishman to the German, 
catechist, and gave him the use of the Church. For fifteen 
years the Wesleyans continued to use the building, and then 
were with difficulty ousted. 3 

When the catechist John Younker wrote his report to Dr. 


1 Madras Christian Observer , Jan. 1832. 

2 Despatch, 10 March 1824, 36. 

3 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 219. Taylor is not an altogether reliable guide ; but 
he was himself a few years later a Wesleyan ftiiriister, and probably knew these 
circumstances. 
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erer in 1823 he made no mention of the use of 
rch by the Wesleyans. 1 The distribution of the Govern¬ 
ment dole, obtained by Schwartz, was still with him; the 
Tamil Church was in need of repair, and he asked that the 
reverend Missionaries at Yepery might be informed and 
requested to do it. He spoke of his Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Tamil work; and begged for more Portuguese Books of 
Common Prayer. The month before Ccemmerer confirmed 
(according to Lutheran custom) 18 Portuguese and Dutch 
persons and 3 Tamils. There is no mention of an English 
•congregation. It looks as if he had left the English services to 
the new comer, and was sharing the Church with him for the 
purpose. But the return of a baptism of a European child by 
him in 1825 to the Senior Presidency Chaplain shows that he 
had not altogether relinquished English work. 

In the year 1832 2 and again in the year 1835 3 the Govern¬ 
ment repaired the wall of the old Dutch Burial ground ; this 
contains many handsome monuments over the graves of the 
•old Dutch officials. In 1836 the Collector of Tanjore was 
about to do some repairs to the Church itself. By this time 
there was a European Missionary in charge; he represented 
what was about to be done by the Collector to the Madras 
Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G., who objected, claiming the 
property. The Government in the face of all that had 
happened 50 years before declined to contest the right, and 
relinquished the privilege of repairing the building to the 
■Society. 4 

The Eurasian Charity School, which had been established 
by the Dutch and taken over by Gericke, received a large 
Government grant until 1851. An annual report was made 
to the Government on its condition, and regularly transmitted 
to the Directors. 8 The Government had undoubtedly retained 
an interest in the ecclesiastical and educational affairs of the 
station ; but there can be no doubt that they had parted with 
the buildings and the property at a time when they had no 
desire to possess such things. 

1 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 255. 

* Despatch, 2 Oct. 1832, Ecci. 3 Do. 18 March 1835, Ecol. 

* Letter No. 10 of 1857, 21, and Despatch, 11 Aug. 1858. 

5 Despatches, 23 Dec. 1840, 17 ] 20 May 1846, 39; and 30 July 1851, 28, 
Ecclesiastical. 
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1858 the Society. appealed to the Government for 
assistance to repair the building on the ground that the 
Society’s agents ministered to Europeans as well as others 
within it. The Government offered to pay the cost of the 
repairs—800 rupees—if the building were unconditionally 
handed over to them. This the Society declined. In 1860 
the Government paid one third of the cost of some petty 
repairs 1 ; and in 1864 further repairs were paid for. 2 Soon 
after 1880 the ancient teak roof was foimd to havh suffered 
so much from the ravages of- time and decay, and the 
estimated cost of repairing it wa^ so great, that the , Society 
submitted to the terms of the Government and handed over 
the building to them in trust; it is now in their safe custody. 

The first English Missionary of the S.P.G. stationed at 
Negapatam was Adam Compton Thompson, who was sent' 
there in 1888 and remained till 1835. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Carter Simpson, one of the many useful and devoted 
priests educated at the Clergy Orphan School, Canterbury. 
He was succeeded by John Thompson, a brother of Adam, in 
1887, who remained at Negapatam until 1842. In 1845 the 
Chaplain of Tranquebar was ordered to visit Negapatam 
periodically, and to take over the European work. The 
declared policy of the Company at this time was to separate 
themselves and their concerns from all connection with 
Missionary enterprise. In 1858 they requested the local 
Government to make arrangements to prevent their Chaplains 
from even making use of the mission Church in their minis¬ 
trations. 3 The Madras Government were not favourable to 
this policy, and delayed the execution of it in this and other 
cases, on the ground that the joint occupation of a Church 
was convenient, and worked no kind of harm or injury to any 
one. The extinction of the old Company soon afterwards 
prevented any new arrangement being carried out. Since the 
Dutch period came to an. end the Church had been in joint 
occupation of Europeans and natives, like several others in the 
south of India. At the present time it remains sq. 

It was at Negapatam that that incident occurred in 

* G.O. 29 Nov. I860, Ecol. - G.O. 20 April 1864, E«£l. ' 

Despatch, 11 Aug. 1858, 47, Eccl. ' 
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_„ection with the 72nd Regiment which seemed so wonderful 

and striking to Gericke that he gave an account of it in his 
annual report to the S.P.C.K. Hough reproduced the story 
in his history. During 1785 there were two companies of 
time expired men belonging to the 72nd without any com¬ 
missioned officer, awaiting embarkation. They received 
Gericke’s ministrations with gratitude ; Sunday after Sunday 
they marched to Church; and they behaved themselves 
towards the inhabitants with a kindness and self-control 
which won their respect and admiration. All honour to 
the 72nd. 

When the Church was taken over by Gericke the interior 
arrangement was that usual in Dutch places of worship ; the 
Austinfriars Church in the City of London is a fair type of 
the arrangement. The pulpit and its sounding board occupied 
the centre of one side; underneath it was a railed space; 
against the opposite wall were the raised panelled seats for 
the Consistory—the elders and deacons and officials; below 
them was the official seat of the Governor. There can be 
hardly any doubt that this arrangement continued for the 
next 50 years, and until the arrival of an English clergyman. 
The necessity of having an altar-table in a fixed position, 
without making more change than was absolutely necessary 
to accomplish this, led to the conversion of the old platform 
for the Consistory and the Governor into a sacrarium. In 
this space an altar-table was placed, and it was surrounded 
by the rails which formerly enclosed the space round the 
pulpit. With these alterations the building was licensed by 
Bishop Spenser in 1844 for all ecclesiastical purposes. 

The building measures inside 120 feet by 40 feet; it is 
built lengthways east and west. The pulpit is in the centre of 
the north side; it is entered from the Vestry below through 
a passage in the wall up a flight of steps. It is a noble 
structure of good workmanship, either made by the Dutch 
themselves or under their careful supervision. The sounding 
board has a diameter of 10 feet; it is supported on the north 
by a panelling of teakwood which rises to the necessary 
height from the back of the pulpit. Its two other supports 
are fluted teak columns which rise from the floor of the 
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rch. Along the south wall on eaeh side of the altar are 
the old panelled and canopied seats, well carved, solid and 
substantial. The state chair, used by the Dutch Governors, 
is now in the sanctuary; it is broad enough to seat two 
ordinary persons. The musicians’ gallery over the west door 
remains; but the organ—a hand organ with a cylinder, with 
a front of gilded pipes—has been removed from it to the east 
end. Round the walls of the Church are fixed the emblazoned 
escutcheons of such Dutchmen of social and official importance' 
as died in Negapatam. Here and there are handsome monu¬ 
mental tablets. One is the carved representation of a young 
woman sailing on a large shell, and holding over her head a 
shawl to catch the wind. It is the memorial of the daughter 
of an early Governor, who was drowned on her passage out 
from home to join her parents. 1 

The plate is neither old nor worthy of special mention 
but a handsome altar cross was presented by Captain Dallas,, 
of the Madras Army, who was Lay Trustee in 1900, 

Although these Churches existed in 1746, they were not. 
then the property either of the Company or of any English 
mission body, nor were they used for English services. Nega¬ 
patam was the first of the four used for English services, and 
that was in 1785. It became the property of the Govern¬ 
ment nearly 100 years later. Pulicat was used for English 
services in 1795; it became the property of the Government 
in 1845. Cochin was used for English services in 1818; it 
became the property of the Government in 1847. Tranquebar 
was ceded to the Company in 1845 ; if English services were 
held in it before that date, it was only for a short time! 
during the military occupation of the Fort by the Company’s 
troops. 

1 I am indebted to the Rev. B, M. Morton, B.A., Chaplain, for refreshing my 
memory as to these details, and for the photographs of Negapatam and 
Tranquebar Churches. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FOBT ST. DAVID J CHRIST CHURCH, AND THE CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY EPIPHANY, CUDDALORE 

On the Coromandel Coast about 115 miles south of Fort 8t. 
George is the mouth of the Goodalam River. Just inside the 
mouth its -waters form a shallow lake. Two hundred years ago 
small flat-bottomed craft of about 50 tons burthen could both 
enter the river and move about the lake. This physical fact 
was a matter of great importance to small traders who had 
business With Ceylon and the coast ports. On the right bank 
of the “river, inside the mouth, stands , the native town of 
Cuddalore. On the left bank,'at the very mouth itself, with 
the sea eastward and tha-liike to the south stands a ruined 
fort. Both the toWn and the fort have a history of much 
interest. . / 

In the middle of the,17th century the town had a popula¬ 
tion of fishermen, weavers and cultivators, who acknowledged 
the Rajah of Gingee as their feudatory chief. The weavers 
had the reputation of being the very best on the Coromandel 
,• Coast; their cloths were not only in demand along the 
cqaal and inland} but they were esteemed also by the Dutch 
and English trading. Companies, who competed for their 
possession.' 

. An adventurous Tamil merchant named Chinnea Chetty 
■established, himself as the middle man .between the Companies • 
- - and the producers. He quickly, acquired considerable wealth ; - 
*-■' and as his.ships and bis stores and his money increased he 
took the precaution to build himself a fort, and to protect his 
. warehouses with entrenchments, ramparts and guns. This fort 
■ measured 400 feet by 500 feet;.-its walls .were built of stone; 
its gateways and its guardrooms were likewise of masonry. 
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were his own house, his offices and warehouses, an 
tiled huts for his subordinates. Here he successfully traded 
till the invasion of the Mahrattas in 1678, when he put his 
accumulations of money and goods into his ship and sailed 
away to a safer place. 

There were some Dutch merchants living in a Factory 
House at Cuddalore at this time ; they knew of the fort; they 
knew of its desertion; and they entered into negotiations 
with the new Mahratta ruler of Gingee for its purchase. The 
French at Pondicherry, which is only 16 miles north of the 
fort, also knew of it; and they also are said to have offered 
to purchase it. A young English merchant named Elihu 
Yale was sent by the Fort St. George Council in 1674 to see 
what could be done to get Cuddalore cloths in the future, now 
that Chinnea Chetty had retired from business. He saw the 
deserted fort; but he took no particular notice of it. The 
Dutch were strongly opposed to his establishing a factory in 
the town. He reported therefore to his superiors what he had 
seen and done, with the result that the Dutch were left in 
quiet possession of the market. 

In 1681 the English Company established a factory at 
Cuddalore; but the Dutch took means to prevent the venture 
being a profitable one; they are said to have bought up all 
the cloth for a higher price than it could be sold for again ; 
so the Englishmen gave up their factory in 1685, and re¬ 
turned to Fort St. George. They then made an attempt to 
share in the trade of the district by opening a factory at 
Connimere, about 12 miles north of Pondicherry. The jealous 
opposition' of the French made this attempt only partially 
successful. So they tried another centre at Porto Novo, a 
decayed settlement of the Portuguese about 12 miles south of 
Cuddalore ; this attempt was defeated by the hostility of the 
natives and the Portuguese Eurasians. 

Elihu Yale became Governor of Fort St. George in 1687 ; 
the important question of the time was whether the English 
merchants were to be excluded from Cuddalore trade or not. 
He remembered the deserted fort. And without the know¬ 
ledge, or even the suspicion of Dutch, French, or Portuguese, 
he entered into negotiations with the Mahrattas for its purchase. 
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agreement was signed, the price paid, and possession 
taken on the 15jh July 16.90. This was the second possession 
of the East jtn'dia Company in the East. 1 

Governor Yale named the Fort in honour of St. David— 
partly perhaps because-he himself was of Welsh descent, and 
partly perhaps in recollection of his son David, who died in 
childhood at Fort St. George in the early part of 1688. 
William Hatsell was appointed Chief with the title of Deputy 
Governor. With him went 18 merchants of various grades, a 
Surgeon, a Lieutenant, 2 Ensigns, a Gunner, 100 European 
soldiers, 20 matrosses and 20 gun lascars. In August 1692 
they were joined by the first Fort St. David Chaplain, Jethro 
Brideoake. 

Of course a good deal of building and repairing was ne¬ 
cessary to render the fort habitable by Europeans; but this 
was soon done; and the, garrison settled down to the same 
kind of regular life that they had led at Fort St. George. 
The merchants messed together in the Council chamber; 
attended the services in the room Bet apart as a Chapel, and 
transacted the business of.the Company between whiles. 


It was arranged with the Mahratta •Chief at Gingee that 
the jurisdiction of the Company should'extend as far as their 


guns would carry. Hatsell was sufficiently alive to the joint 
interests of the Company and. the dwellers in the fort to send 
to Fort St. George for the longest range gun they had. With, 
this they marked out their semi-circular boundary ; in which 
were included several small native villages 2 and Cuddalore. 
All were handed over. The Dutch disputed the validity of 
the whole transaction^ Ihey wanted the fort'themselves, but 
had lost it through haggling over the price of it. The English 
Company allowed them to' keep their property, and to stay 
where they were, if they pleased/• But they did not remain 
long. They retired to Negapatam and left the Englishmen in 
full possession. " . 'V 

There is some reason to supppse that a Rdman Catholic 
mission was established c$ Cuddalore in 1606. 3 When the 

1 Bombay was the property of the Crown, and was leased' by 'the Crown to 

the Company. ' - ‘ ' 

2 Still known as the Cannon Ball Villages. 

3 See the Smith Arcot Manual by Nelson. 
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Jush Company commenced their rule a Portuguese priest, 
Paulo de Saa, obtained from the Port St. David Council a 
grant ^f land in the town of Cuddalore, on which to build a 
, Church, school and mission house. This was in 1692. The 
site of the Church was not that on which Christ Church of the 
present day stands. The building was partly destroyed by 
the French in 1758. In 1767 it was pulled down ; and the 
materials were used in erecting a new Church on a site nearer 
the mission house of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. 

In a former chapter have been mentioned some of the 
incidents of its history. The English Theatine, John Milton, 
dispossessed the Portuguese clergy in 1707. He left the place 
in 1711 and the Portuguese were re-established in possession. 
Here they remained till, by the advice of Admiral Boscawen, 
the building was confiscated by the Fort St. David Govern¬ 
ment in 1749 and handed over to the representative of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The British authorities and the Company’s officials had 
been smarting with indignation, since the capture of Fort St. 
George and Madras in 1746, at the treachery and disloyalty 
of the Roman Catholics, to whom they had been both forbear¬ 
ing and generous. Admiral Boscawen had no doubt that the 
right course to pursue—politically—was to confiscate all 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical property, banish all Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, and compensate the Protestant Mission¬ 
aries for the destruction of their property in Madras by giving 
them the confiscated property. He used his great influence 
with the Fort St. David Council, and later on with the Court 
of Directors, to get this policy carried out; and he was suc¬ 
cessful. 

The Council recorded this resolution 1 and letter on the 
subject:— 

‘ The Romish priest that resided at Cuddalore, in conse¬ 
quence of the Resolution of Consultation of the 16th October, 
having departed our limits, an order to Mr. Kiemander to 
take possession of the Church there (which its agreed be 
called by the name of Christ Church) is directed to be drawn 
out and given him.’ 

1 Fort St. David Consultations, Nov. 1749. 
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‘ To Mr. John Zechariah Kirnander, British Missionary to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


< Si r> —The Romiah Church at Cuddalore being vacant in 
consequence of our orders to the priest that exercised that 
religion there to depart the Honourable Company’s limits, wo 
have therefore thought proper to appoint the said place of 
public worship, hereafter to be called and known by the name 
of Christ’s Church, for the use of the British Missionaries 
belonging to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
till the Honourable Company’s pleasure Bhall be known herem, 
desiring you will assemble your congregation in the joint 
Church, and let them know it is appointed for the encrease of 
the Protestant Religion. 

‘ Dated at Fort St. David this 25th day of November 1749 ; 
signed by order of the Honourable the President and Council. 

‘ Charles Bourchier, Secretary.' 


The transfer was not made without protest on the part of 
the Bishop of St. Thoma ; but the protest did not avail. It 
was a rough and ready method of retributive justice; but the 
local authorities were convinced that it was justice. 

After the return home of Mr. Jethro Brideoake in 1695, 
no Chaplain was stationed at Fort St. David until 1702 when 
Mr. John Landon was sent there from Masulipatam. He 
retired from the Company’s service in 1705, and no immediate 
successor was appointed; but the Fort St. George Chaplain 
was ordered to pay occasional visits to Fort St. David. This 
was done by George Lewis, James Wendey, William Stevenson, 
Charles Long, and Thomas Wendey. Long was aetually 
appointed a Chaplain for the purpose of ministering altogether 
at Fort St. David ; but he was unwilling to take up his abode 
there; and was finally dismissed the Service for refusing to 
do so. Dean Smedley visited the station from Fort St. George 
in 1730 and died there. Robert Wynch visited in 1732. 
Eden Howard paid periodical visits between that date and 
1745, when he returned home. At the end of 1746 Fort St. 
David had become the Presidency; and the Company’s 
Chaplains were regularly stationed there until the rendition 
of Fort St. George. 
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lis new condition of affairs gave an unlooked-for impo! 
both to Fort St. David and to Cuddalore. For they 
became together the chief political, military, naval and trading 
centres of the Company on the Coromandel Coast. Instead of 
being a Deputy Governor the Chief of Fort St. David became 
a Governor, and his commission was made out to him as 
‘ President of all our affairs on the Coast of Coromandel and 
Orixa and of the Ghingee and Moratta Countries, and of the 
coast of Sumatra; Commander in Chief at our Fort St. David 
at Devanapatnam, and all the territories thereunto belonging, 
and of all the forces ’ etc. The Directors, who had already 1 
spent large sums of money over the repair of the Fort St. 
David fortifications, ordered them to be further fortified and 
secured. 2 

The Revd. Francis Fordyce arrived, as we have seen, 1 from 
Bencoolen in October 1746. He had apparently received his 
instructions to go to Fort St. George before the Governor and 
Council had received the Directors’ Despatch about him, if 
they ever received it at all; and he at once took his departure 
for the Coast. He received a Palankeen allowance in Nov. 
1746 to enable him to travel between the Fort and the 
town of Cuddalore, but he was regarded by the Council as on 
the Bencoolen establishment, and treated accordingly until 
March in the following year. They then put him on the Fort 
St. David establishment, 4 and informed the Directors of what 
they had done. 6 In April 1747 occurs this entry in the Con¬ 
sultation Book:— 

■ The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyce being entertained on this 
establishment agreeable to our Honourable masters’ directions, 
and having several months’ allowances due to him from the 
West Coast,—he now delivers in a petition requesting to be 
paid the same, which is granted, and it is ordered that Account 
Current Fort Marlborough be debited for it.’ 

‘ The humble petition of Francis Fordyce sheweth, That 
your petitioner having left Bencoolen for Fort St. George in 
July last with the consent and permission of the Deputy Gover- 

1 Despatch, 7 Feb. 1744-5, 29, 30. Do. 7 May 1746, 37. Do. 14 Nov. 1746, 
11-end. 

2 Despatch to Fort St. David, 24 July 1747. 3 Chapter vii. 

4 Consultations, March 1746-7. 5 Letter, 2 May 1747, 89, 
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and Council of Fort Marlborough, and that he 
received any salary since the 25th June, nor any diet allow¬ 
ance since the aforesaid month of June till the 1st of March, 
when he was put on this establishment, humbly prays that 
your Honour &c Council may be pleased to pay him after the 
usual manner what is due to him. And your petitioner,’ etc. 

Fordyce was paid his claim, and worked for a year before 
being again mentioned in the Consultation Book. At the end 
of that period 1 he made an application to the Council. He 
represented that he had buried all that had died in the King s 
Hospital; that he had applied to Commodore Griffin for the 
surplice fees as paid to the Chaplain of Gibraltar for discharg¬ 
ing that office to all belonging to H.M.’s Navy in that Port; 
but that he had refused to gratify his demand. He asked the 
Governor and Council to do so ; and to order, ‘ if Mr. Griffm 
does not think proper to be at such expense,’ that he appoint 
one of the Chaplains of the Squadron to attend their Hospital 
and bury their dead. He also asked for a further allowance 
for attending the Garrison Hospital at Cuddaiore on account 
of the distance from the Fort. 

The Board declined to interfere with the affairs of the 
Fleet; as to the latter request they reminded him that the 
Chaplains at Fort St. George never made any such claim; 
that he got the same pay and allowances fis they did; and 
they thought that he ought to be contented, especially as the 
Company allowed him a Palankeen. 

The number of deaths amongst the soldiers and sailors in 
Hospital during the previous year had been no less than 480. 
He had been assisted for a portion of the year by his colleague 
Mr. Richard Rider before his departure for Bencoolen ; it was 
distinctly a time of unusual stress and labour for all in the 
settlement, civil and military as well as ecclesiastical. Fordyce 
asked for benefits and allowances not only in the wrong 
manner but also at the wrong time. 

For another year he performed his duties at Fort St. 
David and Cuddaloro; but his temper was so offensive, and 
his control over his tongue so small, that at the end of that 
time he was assaulted by a young officer of the garrison, 
1 Fort St. David Consultations, March 1747-8. 
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t Clive, whom he had grossly insulted. An enquiry 
by the Governor; and Francis Fordyce was suspended 
till the pleasure of the Directors could be known. The 
number of civil and military officers who bore witness against 
him at the enquiry is sufficient evidence of his ill-conditioned 
disposition. The fact was elicited that he had served the 
Company at St. Helena and at Bencoolen before his appoint¬ 
ment to Fort St. David, and that at both places he was 
thoroughly disliked because of his quarrelsome disposition. 
When the Governor reported the proceedings to the Directors 
he referred to Fordyce as a ‘meddling mischievous person.’ 1 

The suspension took place in March 1748-9; the Council 
appointed Mr. Henry Cope to read Divine Service, with the 
allowance of half the pay of a Chaplain, and ordered that ‘ as 
the Eevd. Mr. Kiernander resides at Cuddalore, he be ordered 
to officiate in burying the dead.’ This arrangement lasted 
less than a month, as will be seen from the following extract 
from the Consultation Book dated March 1748-9 :— 

1 The President acquaints the Board that as we are at 
present destitute of a Chaplain ; and as he had information 
that the Revd. Mr. Robert Palk, the Admiral’s Chaplain, a 
very worthy and able Divine, was willing to remain in India ; 
he had therefore requested the favour of the Admiral to grant 
him that liberty. He therefore proposes to the Board that he 
may be appointed to this place; which is unanimously agreed 
to, as he bears a universal good character. 

* Ordered therefore that he receive the same allowances as 
were enjoyed by his predecessor, Mr. Fordyce, and that they 
commence from the 1st. of next month.’ 

Almost at the same time that this appointment was made 
at Fort St. David, the Directors made an appointment of a 
Chaplain to assist Fordyce. They wrote 2 :— 

‘We have entertained the Revd. Mr. George Swinfeir M.A. 
as one of our Chaplains at Fort St. David at the usual salary 
gratuity and other allowances. ... He takes his passage on 
this ship.’ 

1 The pith of the enquiry has been extracted from the Fort St. David Con¬ 
sultation Book, and printed in the Memoir of Captain Dalton (W. H. Allen & 
Co. 1886). 

2 Despatch, 29 March 1749, para. 20. 
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eorge Swynfen arrived on the 8th Sept. 1749, and began 
to draw pay from that date.’ Robert Palk also continued to 
perform the office and draw the pay of a Chaplain. It was at 
this time that Port St. George was handed back to the East 
India Company by the French, and a new Deputy-Governor 
and Council appointed. 

Admiral Boscawen sailed with the fleet for Port St. George 
for the purpose of receiving back the Port in person. Palk 
accompanied him; and whilst at Madras he officiated as 
Chaplain till the arrival of Swynfen in December. The fleet 
then returned to Port St. David. 

A month later the Directors wrote 3 :— 

* We approve of your suspending our late Chaplain, Mr. 
Fordyce, as we are fully convinced of his troublesome and 
unbecoming behaviour. 

‘ We confirm your choice of the Rev. Mr. Robert Palk to 
be one of our Chaplains, and we hope he will merit this favour 
by a uniform good behaviour ; but wo direct that the Rev. 
Mr. Swinfen, a gentleman of our own appointing, have the 
precedency.’ 

Swynfen was present at two Vestry meetings at St. Mary’s 
in 1750, and died on the 18th November of that year. In 
October the fleet went to Bombay homeward bound; and Palk 
went with it to the great regret of the settlement. 3 In the 
following March Admiral Boscawen arrived at Bombay, and 
Palk heard of Swynfen’s death by letter from Fort St. David. 
He immediately obtained leave to return. On his arrival he 
wrote to the Governor 4 stating that when he left Fort St. 
David in the previous October he intended to apply to the 
Hon. Court of Directors to return as soon as he could dis¬ 
engage himself from His Majesty’s Service ; but on arrival at 
Bombay he heard of Mr. Swynfen’s death, obtained leave from 
the Commander in Chief of H.M.’s Squadron, and arrived at 
Fort St. David in hopes of being reinstated Chaplain to that 
settlement. The Council considered his letter and agreed as 
follows 

1 Table of Salaries and Accounts in the Consultation Book. 

3 Despatch, 28 Jan. 1749-50, 65, 66. 3 Letter, 24 Oct. 1750, 67. 

2 His letter was dated 16 May 1751. Fort St. David Consultation Book. 
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lb we make no doubt from the recommendation the, 
lonourable Company will have had of Mr. Palk, they will, 
readily confirm him as one of their Chaplains on this coast* 
and having none here at present. Agreed that his request be 
complied with.’ 1 

There had been no Chaplain on the Coast for 6 months ; 
but by this time the Coast officials had learned how to make 
use of the Danish Missionaries. Fabricius at Fort St. George 
and Kiernander at Fort St. David were masters of the English 
language ; they willingly gave their services whenever they 
were required. The system of employing the Missionaries for 
English work commenced at Fort St. George in 1780 when 
Consett died. Two civilians were appointed with a salary to 
do all that they could in and out of the Church; but Schultz, 
the versatile linguist and scholar, occasionally officiated at 
St. Mary’s. 

The Fort St. David Council reported their proceedings to 
the Directors, 2 and mentioned that Mr. Palk returned thanks 
for the favour done him. It is very evident from wliat 
happened subsequently that the Governor and Council were 
anxious to retain the services of Mr. Robert Palk. His strong, 
personality had impressed them; The Directors were not-un¬ 
willing to gratify their servants on the Coast; but the great 
time that elapsed betweep the writing of a letter home and 
getting a reply to it, obliged the Council to make local arrange¬ 
ments and report them afterwards, whilst the Directors were. 
making other arrangements and sending out orders for them' 
to be carried out. The Directors , heard of the death of Swyn- 
fen and the departure of Palk ih the mitldle of 1751. In the 
following December they appointed Mr. Samuel Staveley and , 
Mr. Thomas Colefax to be Chaplains on the Coast. 3 But in 
the mean time Palk had returned to Fort St. David, had been 
re-entertained as a Chaplain, and had been despatched to 
Fort St. George to officiate as Chaplain there. 4 

The two new Chaplains arrived , m June 1752. The 
Council wrote ih July 5 :— 

1 See also Letter, 7 Feb. 1750-1, paras. 39, 40 ; 

3 Letter, 6 Aug.. 1751, para. 54. 3 Despatch, 6 Dee. 1751, para. 24 

* July 1761. Vestry Minute Book. 3 Letter, 5 July 1752, para. 72. 
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'r. Palk, hearing of Mr. Swynfen’s death, and his e.„ 
„„„ „„ he Chaplain, returned from Bombay and has officiated 
to general satisfaction; he and Mr. Colefax are appointed to 
the duty here, and Mr. Staveley at Port St. David.’ 


By this time the Coast Government had returned to Port 
St. George, and resolved that Palk should remain with them. 
To this letter the Directors replied 1 :— 


‘ As you advised us that the Revd. Mr. Palk embarked on 
the Vigilant for Europe, we appointed the Revd. Mr. S. 
Staveley and Mr. Thomas Colefax to he our Chaplains on the 
Coromandel Coast, not imagining that Mr. Palk would return 
again; we therefore confirm our appointment of those two 
gentlemen, notwithstanding your re-admission of Mr. Palk. 
However as we had a satisfactory account of his behaviour, we 
appointed him one of our Chaplains at Bombay, and directed 
the President and Council last year to give him notice to make 
the best of his way thither accordingly, and at the same time 
to acquaint him that if at the time of receiving such notice 
there should happen to be a vacancy at your Presidency by the 
death or otherwise of Mr. Staveley or Mr. Colefax, or at Bengal 
by the death or otherwise of Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Mapletoft, in 
either of these cases he was to have the option of succeeding 
to such vacancy. If Mr. Palk happens to be with you acquaint 
him with the above, that any misunderstanding that may have 
arisen from our appointments aforesaid, and your re-choice of 
him, may be set right; our meaning being that in case of 
such succession Mr. Palk is to be the Junior Chaplain.’ 


Before this letter was written, i.e. in September 1752, Mr. 
Colefax died; the Council appointed Mr. Palk to take his 
place, 2 and recalled Staveley from Fort St. David. Other 
arrangements were made for the continuation of Divine 
Service there. So the official connection of Chaplains with 
Fort St. David came to an end in 1752, and was not resumed 
till 1807. 

The further history of Robert Palk belongs to a future 
chapter. 

As for Fort St. David the English services were conducted 
by one of the Company’s servants, who received an allowance 
for the work and was called the Reader of Divine Service. 


Despatch, 15 Dec. 1762, para. 66. 8 Letter, 21 Feb. 1752-8, para. 29. 
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/ad charge of the Registers and the Church funds; ire 
■Was responsible for the daily services, and for all burials. 
Marriages were performed by the Chief Justice, that is, the 
chief magistrate. Baptisms and burials were performed some¬ 
times by the Reader and sometimes by the S.P.C.K. Mission¬ 
aries. After 1752 the copies of the register books sent to Fort 
St. George for transmission to the Directors were signed by 
the Reader. From 1713 1 to 1746 they were signed by the 
Church clerks ; and from 1746 to 1752 they were signed by 
the Chaplains. 

Before 1749 there were two burial grounds for Europeans, 
one near the Fort and north west of it, and the other near 
the town and north of it. 2 The latter is the older of the two. 
It was used by the Dutch and English when they possessed 
small factories in the town side by side, before the Fort was 
purchased. The oldest dated monument is of the year 1684 ; 
it is to the memory of the. wife and child of Mr. John Davis, 

‘ Chief of Coodalore ’; it is handsomely graven with a coat of 
arms (a chevron between three swans passant), a helmet and a 
crest. The former was in use at a very early period, but not 
before the Company’s occupation of the Fort. It contains 71 
monuments; but only three of these have decipherable in¬ 
scriptions; the oldest commemorates James Hugonin, the 
Swiss officer in the service of the Company who was Gunner 
at Fort St. George and afterwards of Fort St. David. It is 
dated 1718. The other two commemorate the wife of Captain 
Augustus De Morgan (1720), and Captain John Chisholm of 
Colonel Draper’s Regiment (1761). 

This cemetery was only in use for a short time after the 
destruction of the Fort in 1758. In 1730 Dean Smedley, the 
Chaplain, died. In 1746 Admiral Barnet died. In 1748 a 
naval Chaplain of H.M.S. Vigilant, the Rev. George Peacock 
M.A., Vicar of Littleport, Isle of Ely, died. Their remains 
were buried in one or the other of these cemeteries; it is not 
known which. 

The political troubles with the ruler of Mysore from 1760 
to the end of the century seem to have made it necessary for 

1 The date of the Company’s order for their transmission home. 

2 Now called the Sonaga Street Cemetery. 
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Europeans in the town to have a burial place within the 
walls. At first a piece of ground near the Church in Sloper 
Street was used; but within a short time the compound of 
the mission Church was made use of, and continued to be so 
used for privileged persons until 1875. When the political 
dangers were over on the fall of Seringapatam, the ancient 
burial ground in Sonaga Street was again brought into 
general use. In 1820 a new site was secured and enclosed 1 ; 
this is the ground which is at present in use. Among the 
names of those commemorated in the various grounds, who did 
their part in making British history in the south of India, 
are the honoured names of Maxwell of Monreath, Munro, 
Sterling, Cullen, Kensington, Dent, Bryce, Dance, Leggatt, 
Rowley, Keble, Haslewood, Fallofield, Fraser, Parry, Hally- 
burton, Floyer, Harington, Boileau, Whitlock and others. 

The Danish S.P.C.K. Missionaries succeeded by means 
of tact and obedience in ingratiating themselves with the 
English authorities. Governor Hubbard welcomed them in 
1735; Governor Hinde in 1743, and Governor Saunders in 
1749.' In 1758, after the return of the Government to Fort 
St. George, Saunders wrote to the S.P.C.K. in London ex¬ 
pressing his sympathy and regard. By that time he bad 
four years’ experience of their work, their character, their 
temper, and their method; and was able to express his 
approval. It was he who in 1739 sent the Company’s slaves ' l 
to Kiemander for Christian instruction. 

In 1742 Giester and Kiernander established charity 
schools for Eurasians and natives both in the town and near 
the Fort. With the permission of the Deputy Governor and 
Council they built a school chapel between the Garden House 
and the Fort, close to the Fort burial ground. When Count 
Daily came with a large force in 1758 and overpowered the 
•Cuddalore and Fort St. David garrisons, many native Chris¬ 
tians fled to the school chapel for sanctuary; among them 
were many Roman Catholics. These refugees were inhumanly 
massacred, and the building destroyed; but whether the 


1 Letter, 15 Dec. 1820, 7, Eccl. 

' l The Company’s slaves were Madagascar Caflres, who were imported to 
serve as workmen on the fortifications of the Company’s Forts and as soldiers. 
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trators were Europeans or the native allies of 
6nch does not appear to be absolutely known. 1 In the 
report which Kiernander sent home to the S.P.C.K., he spoke 
of the kindness and consideration of Count Lally himself, and 
of his chief officers Colonel Kennedy and the Baron Heide- 
mann, towards himself and the Christian people of the 
mission, after his interview with them. The Missionaries and 
many converts escaped to Tranquebar with Lally’s knowledge 
and consent, but to the great disappointment and displeasure 
of the Roman Catholic authorities at Pondicherry. These 
could not forget that their Church had been confiscated and 
given to their rivals. 

The general destruction by the French was very great. 
They partly destroyed the old Church at Cuddalore and 
wholly destroyed the school chapel; they blew up the Fort 
itself; they destroyed all the civil and ecclesiastical records; 
so that when they were driven out two years later by a 
British force under Eyre Coote, the Missionaries re-com¬ 
menced their labours without Church, sehool, or mission 
house; they practically had to commence their work afresh. 

Kiernander did not return to Cuddalore after its recovery. 
In 1758 he went to Calcutta, most likely attracted by his old 
Fort St. David friends, now in authority in Bengal, and 
remained there the rest of his life. When Hutteman, his 
colleague since 1750, returned he found a large military and 
naval force in possession without any Chaplain. He was at 
once appointed Chaplain to the garrison by the officer in 
command, and was given rations and quarters. At the same 
time he was jnade a naval Chaplain by the Admiral of the 
Fleet, who appointed him to H.M.B. Medway, to enable him to 
draw the pay of his appointment. Hutteman stipulated that 
he should not have any duty on board; but that his duties 
should he confined to ministering to the sailors in .the Naval 
Hospital in the town. By special request he conducted one 
service of thanksgiving on board a ship which had recently 
weathered a great storm. With this exception his duties were 
all ashore. 


1 Calcutta Review, 1847, vol. vii. p. 132. Note by Garstin ; and Pearson’s 
Life of Schwartz , vol. i. p. 122. 
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Che Fort St. George Government was asked in 1760 by 
the officer commanding the land forces to make Hutteman 
some allowance as Chaplain. This, however, they could not 
do without the sanction of the Directors. But they did what 
they could. They gave him a portion of the recovered terri¬ 
tory—a piece of land which brought in about 100 pagodas 
a year. It has been known ever since as the Padre- 
kottagam—the Padre’s close or village—and Hutteman at 
once made it over to the S.P.C.K, mission. 1 

In 1766 Hutteman was joined by Gericke; at this time 
the bulk of their work was among the Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians ; the partly destroyed Church was not of much use to 
them; it was too small; it was without furniture and fittings; 
it was unsafe. George Hutteman therefore wrote a letter to 
the Governor of Fort St. George, 2 representing that the 
Church at Cuddalore was in a most ruinous condition—walls 
cracked, timber rotten, no proper seats for soldiers; the 
situation the worst in the town, among the Pariars ; the way 
leading to it full of nastiness ; and asking that orders might 
be given to pull down the old Church, in order to rebuild it 
near the Mission House on a commodious spot belonging to 
it, and that proper seats might be provided. He also stated 
that the estimated cost was 800' pagodas—-about £120—and 
continued thus:— 

< Should the President think proper to consent to this 
humble request, which we have all reasons to hope from their, 
noble and generous sentiments, such an act will undoubtedly 

entail Jehovah’s blessing on their administration.It 

will at the same time furnish a convenient place for an even¬ 
ing lecture, whereby many of our soldiers have been reclaimed 
from the pernicious ways of Drunkenness and Debauchery.’ 

The Governor and Council * agreed to write to the gentle¬ 
men at Cuddalore that we will be willing to contribute 300 
pagodas towards building a Church at Cuddalore provided the 
materials of the present Church will with the addition of that 
sum be sufficient.’ 

This resolution meant that they would not give any more. 

1 It passed with other properties from the S.P.C.K. to the S.P.G. in 1826. 

2 Madras Consultations, 24 March 1767. 
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can be no doubt that the'cost was under-estimated; fo 
new building was larger than the old one; the measure¬ 
ment of the area was 87 feet by 42 feet; and there was in 
addition a short tower and a spire.* The rest of the necessary 
expenditure must have been raised locally among the officers 
and men of the garrison—-partly as a return for the religious, 
moral, and educational work the Missionaries had done among 
the European and Eurasian soldiers—and partly on the 
ground that the buildings would be for the joint use of 
Europeans and natives. 

The building was dedicated with due solemnity in Sep¬ 
tember 1767, and was named Zion after the Danish Church 
in Tranquebar. 1 It is a curious fact that the new name was 
never popular with the English residents, and that by degrees 
the name given to the old Church in 1749 took its place. In 
this good work of rebuilding and of ministering among the 
soldiers and sailors Hutteman was greatly assisted by the 
Church Clerk, a pious soldier named John Kerr, who not only 
gave assistance generally, but when money was needed lent 
the Missionaries all his savings. 

In 1772 Hutteman and Gericke revived the English School, 
and carried it on side by side with the Portuguese and Tamil 
schools which they had already re-opened. Two old soldiers 
acted as schoolmasters and taught 80 European and British 
Eurasian children. 

In 1781 George Hutteman died and was buried at Cudda- 
lore. For 25 years he had worked among all classes and had 
enjoyed their confidence and respect. The pay he received 
from the S.P.C.K. was only £50 a year, and from the Padre- 
kottagam £40 a year; yet, like most of the other German 
Missionaries of that century, he managed to amass a good 
fortune. His will was proved in the Mayor’s Court at Madras 
in 1781; from which it appears that he left 18000 pagodas in 
Company’s bonds besides houses, furniture, carriages,and plate.® 


k S.P.C.K. Reports, 1766-8, and Hough’s Christianity in India,, iii. 494. 

3 He had 4 daughters and 5 sons. One daughter, Elizabeth, was married 
to Jacob Pieterz, a Dutch official at Negapatam; another, Sophia, waa 
married to C. W. Gericke, the S.P.C.K. Missionary; another, Christina, was 
married to Captain Augustus de Morgan, and became the grandmother of the 
great mathematician. 
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§ft small legacies to the schoolmasters who helped him 
in the mission, Sergeant George and Sergeant Connor, and 
to the Church Clerk who succeeded Kerr. He continued 

* If the Honourable Society 1 will approve of combining the 
Cuddalore and Vepery Mission, for split ropes have no strength, 
and will order all the houses here, gardens, and Devicottah 
acre, to be formed into one aggregate sum for the maintenance 
of a college to read publicly four hours a week on Divinity 
and Moral Philosophy, I bequeath to such an institution 500 
pagodas. If not approved the sum returns to my estate.’ 

The son in law Gericke was the executor and guardian of 
the younger children. 

Soon after his death the Mysoreans under Hyder Ali and 
their French allies came down in force upon Cuddalore and 
took possession of it. Gericke did good service at this time 
to the British. He interviewed the commanding officer of the 
Swiss regiment of de Meuron, and those of the French regi¬ 
ments, and appealed to them as Christian officers and gentle¬ 
men to prevent the destruction of British life and property 
on which their allies were bent. He was to some extent 
successful. 2 He was allowed to shelter and tend several 
wounded British officers. His good service was acknowledged 
by the Fort St. George Government, and by Lord Macartney 
the Governor; but it called forth no special reward or return 
on the part of the Government or of the military authorities. 

The French did not destroy the Church this time; they 
made use of it as a powder magazine. The preservation of 
life and property was due entirely to their presence and to 
that of the de Meuron regiment; the regiment was composed 
of German-speaking Swiss, who were easily influenced by 
Gericke’s appeal to them. The allies did not remain long in 
possession ; and when they were driven out in 1782, Cuddalore 
bid a long farewell to foreign rule. It has been free from 
hostilities from that day to this. 

In 1781 Gericke left Cuddalore for Negapatam, and there 
he remained, though still in charge of Cuddalore, till he went 


> The S.P.C.K. 

2 Memoir of Schwartz by Dean Pearson, vol. ii. 277. 
printed in the 1795 Beport, p. 117. 
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to Madras in 1789 to take charge of the Yepery mission. In 
that year he sent to the S.P.C.K. in London a list of S.P.C.K. 
property in the various mission stations ; from this it appears 
that at Cuddalore there was 

1. A Church, School buildings, and a Mission House. 

2. Grounds and Arable lands (the Padrekottagam). 

3. Plate, books, and money. 

In 1792 Christopher Horst was appointed Catechist or 
Lector at Cuddalore under Gericke at Vepery. He received 
10 pagodas a month, half being paid by Gericke out of mission 
funds and half by the Fort St. George Government. He was 
a surgeon who had studied at Gottingen; he arrived on the 
Coast with one of the Hanoverian regiments in 1787. As 
Lector his duty was to all classes, Europeans, Eurasians and 
natives, like that of his predecessors 1 ; and he faithfully dis¬ 
charged it till 1801 when he went to Tranquebar. 

During the period of Gericke’s superintendence of the 
Vepery mission the Church at Cuddalore was repaired. In 
1795 it was done partly out of mission funds in the hands of 
Gericke and partly by means of money raised locally among 
the civil and military residents. The mission funds were 
not solely at Gericke’s disposal; the S.P.C.K. Missionaries 
together formed a board of management, and the senior of 
them was the agent of the rest. So we read in the report 
of 1796 the following extract of a letter from Gericke to the 
S.P.C.K. Committee 2 :— 

‘ A balance remaining in favour of the Cuddalore mission, 
the missionaries had appropriated towards the repair of Cud¬ 
dalore Church, it having been found necessary to pull down 
the wall on one side of the foundation and to take down the 
roof. The work was then more than half finished ; and some 
pecuniary assistance had been promised to Mr. Gericke by 
several friends.’ 

The S.P.C.K. reports show that Gericke received various 
sums of money from Europe between 1795 and 1801 for the 
general expenses of the whole mission besides the sums sent 
out for salaries. In 1797 he received the amount of Pasche’s 

1 S.P.C.K. Beport, 1792. * Do. 1796, p. 126; letter dated 22 April 1795. 
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,cy and also of Ziegenhagen’s legacy 1 ; the latter—-£1000 
—being to the three missions of Madras, Cuddalore and Tran- 
quebar in equal parts. 2 * The sums thus received enabled him 
to carry out the partial rebuilding and repair of the Cuddalore 
Church. In the 1801 report it is stated that Gericke rebuilt 
the Church by means of the salary he received from the 
Government and his allowance as Chaplain of the Naval 
Hospital. It is difficult to reconcile this statement with others 
in the reports. The probability is that, in imitation, of his 
master Schwartz, he paid his official Balary and allowances 
into the mission fund, and regarded the whole sum as mission 
property at his own disposal; and that when he assisted the 
repair of the Church out of the mission fund, he represented 
it as paid from his salary, which was in a sense true. 

In 1808 Immanuel Holtzberg, a graduate of Leipsig, was 
sent to Cuddalore from Tanjore. At his university he had 
imbibed the neological views on the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, and Was looked upon by his brethren as a hindrance 
rather than a help in mission work. In 1806 he was made 
Chaplain of the de Meuron regiment*; the regiment was 
disbanded in 1808; there is no evidence that he ever 
joined it. 

In 1807 the S.P.C.K. sent out £50 for the repair of the 
mission buildings ; Holtzberg preferred to leave the expendi¬ 
ture of the money to others; the repairs were therefore 
carried out ‘ under the advice and inspection of two respectable 
gentlemen.’ 4 * In the same year the Company made Cuddalore 
the head quarters of the young military cadets, and sent a 
Chaplain, Marmaduke Thompson, 6 to minister to them. At 
the same time they appointed Holtzberg to do duty at the 
Cantonment near the old Port, now called New Town, at 30 
pagodas a month. Unfortunately nothing was said about bor¬ 
rowing Christ Church or hiring it. By this order of Govern¬ 
ment the S.P.C.K. Missionary was separated from the S.P.C.K. 
Church, and another clergyman ordered to officiate in it. The 

1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1798. 

2 See also Taylor’s Memoir , 82, 84, 85, 87. 

8 Letter, 12 Feb. 1806, 239-241, Mil. 4 S.P.C.K. Beport, 1808. 

5 He was one of the ‘ Evangelical Five,’ nominated by Simeon and Charles 

Grant; the others were Bengal Chaplains—Brown, Corrie, Parson and Martyn. 
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n of the Government was to build a chapel for 
; and to use Christ Church till it was ready. The Mis¬ 
sionaries had always shown a ready obedience to the orders of 
Government, and did so in this case ; but they asserted their 
right of ownership. Estimates for the new building were 
prepared ; Thompson suggested an expenditure of 500 or 600 
pagodas; the military engineer prepared plans for a more 
substantial building at a cost of 3492 pagodas. The Directors 
reviewed these 2 and urged the Madras Government to build a 
chapel in a cheap and plain style. However, before this 
despatch was even written the Madras Government found it 
necessary to remove the cadets from Cuddalore; the Chaplain 
was removed at the same time, and the difficulty came to an end. 
Holtzberg’s allowance was then reduced to 20 pagodas a month ; 
and this allowance was sanctioned 3 by the Directors ‘ there 
being no Chaplain at present stationed at Cuddalore.’ 

In 1813 Holtzberg was reported to the S.P.C.K. in London 
to be a bad man. The Society thereupon wrote to the 
Directors to inform them that he had been dismissed their 
service. The Directors wrote to Madras that he was not to 
be employed any longer at Cuddalore ; and added that if he 
were an improper person he was to be sent home. 1 This evil 
report must have been due to malevolence ; for as soon as the 
Directors’ Despatch arrived at Port St. George the Governor 
called upon the Collector of Cuddalore to report on Holtzberg’s 
character and conduct. The report was in his favour; so 
that he was allowed to continue his work at Cuddalore and to 
receive his stipend for his English work. A strange position 
was thus created. A dismissed S.P.C.K. Missionary continued 
to use with the approval of the Government an S.P.C.K. 
Church. There was no local authority to prevent him doing 
so until 1815, when the Madras District Committee com¬ 
menced its work under the authority of the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The most valuable work of this and other similar 
committees during the 19th century was the preservation of 
mission property, and (until the creation of the Madras 
Bishopric) the exaction of obedience on the part of all 

1 Letter, 24 Dec. 1807, 234, Mil. 2 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1811,142, Mil. 

5 Do. 3 June 1814, 257, Pub. 1 Do. 27 July 1814, 2, Pub. 
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ts to the orders and policy of the Societies in England. 
The District Committee afterwards exonerated Holtzberg ; so 
that he was only for a short time in an anomalous and strange 
position. In 1817 the Government suspended him for 
celebrating a marriage without license from themselves ; but 
after an explanation and expression of regret he was restored 
to his appointment; and his allowance was increased to 25 
pagodas monthly. 

On his suspension a Chaplain, Charles Church, was 
appointed to Cuddalore. It is not recorded in his life 1 what 
passed between the two men. Holtzberg kept possession of 
the Church; and in doing so must have had the approval of 
the District Committee. 2 Probably he also performed his 
mission duties. Charles Church was hospitably received by 
one of the military officers; he reported to the Government 
that there was no Church or chapel belonging to the 
Company; that the Magistrate in New Town gave up his 
office as a place of worship on Sundays where about 20 Euro¬ 
peans assembled ; that he took a house in Old Town, fitted it 
up as a school chapel, and ministered to about 50 pensioners 
and their families; and that he opened in Cuddalore town 
two schools for heathen boys and gathered together about 150 
children. When Holtzberg’s explanation was accepted, which 
was probably due to the members of the District Committee, 
Charles Church was moved to another station, and Holtzberg 
resumed all his various duties. He died in 1824; the 
Government of Fort St. George recognised his faithful service 
by granting his widow a pension of 85 rupees; this the 
Directors sanctioned. 3 

The difficulty which stood between the Chaplain and 
the Missionary was that of ownership both in 1807 and in 
1817. No one thought of compromising the matter by 
paying the mission for the use of the building. It was left to 
Bishop Heber to suggest this solution of the difficulty in 1826 ; 


1 Memoir of an Indian Chaplain by James Hough. Edited by J. M. 
Strachan (a Madras Civilian.—F. P.). 

% Church by request reported to the Committee on the state and property of 
the Mission (S.P.G. Beport, 1829). 

3 Letter, 9 Sept. 1825, 37, Eccl. Despatch, 29 Nov. 1826, 21, Eccl. 
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the Directors cordially approved of compliance with his 
suggestion. Since then the Government has paid to the 
mission 35 rupees a month for the use of the building by the 
Europeans stationed at Cuddalore, and has from time to time 
assisted to keep the building in repair. 1 

David Rosen, a Dane and a graduate of Copenhagen, was 
appointed to superintend the mission work at Cuddalore in 
1824 -; and Henry Allen, a Chaplain, was at the same time 
appointed for the English work. Both used the Church by 
arrangement; it was during their joint use of it that the 
settlement of the monthly allowance was arrived at. Allen 
died in 1828 and was succeeded at once by the Rev. John 
Hallewell, another Chaplain. Rosen left in 1829 and had no 
successor until 1834. His leaving was due to the opinion of 
the S.P.G General Committee in Madras that his services 
were more urgently required in Tinnevelly. 


‘ The General Committee having examined the returns of 
the Cuddalore mission, consisting of 160 souls, are of opinion 
that the greater part of those persons, from their connection 
with Europeans, might easily be included under the ministry 
of the Chaplain of the station that a native priest or even a 
good catechist under the direction of the same minister might 
be sufficient for the instruction of the remainder of the native 
Christians 9 3 etc. 


During these five years Hallewell superintended the 
mission so far as he could; he kept the property together 
and apportioned the work of the Catechists and schoolmasters. 
In 1834 he was relieved of this work by the appointment of 
the Bev. Edward Jarrett Jones, who came to India with 
Bishop Wilson ; he studied at Bishop’s College Calcutta, and 
was a proficient in Tamil. With great devotion and care 
Jones ministered at Cuddalore until 1842 when he died. He 
was succeeded by the Bev. John Guest, who was fortunate in 
being the contemporary of a Chaplain, Joseph Knox, who was 
gifted with a devout missionary spirit. Guest was transferred 


\ ^espatch, 5 Sept. 1827,10, Eccl. Do. 20 Feb. 1833,13, Eccl. 

. See S.P.G. Report, 1829, on the state of the mission in 1824. 
Caldwell’s History of the Tinnevelly Mission. 
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46. He had no European successor till the appoint¬ 
ment of the Rev. F. .J. Deeper in 1876. 

During these 21 years the mission was in charge of native 
clergymen, one of whom (Martyn) worked at Cuddalore for 
10 years from 1865 to 1875. According to what was con¬ 
sidered necessary at the time these looked to the Chaplains 
for guidance in cases of difficulty; and the Chaplains 
assisted them ta eollect money for mission purposes from the 
Europeans jun tire station. The Chaplains also supervised the 
mission accounts, and" corresponded with the Diocesan 
Committee on questions of finance and property. 

- The Rev. F.-J‘. Leeper was for two years in charge of both 
the European and the missionary work. He retired in 1881, 
and had no European successor till 1891 when the Rev. 
J. A. Sharrock was appointed to do both kinds of work. 

The inability of the native clergy to prosecute missionary 
work, or even to keep from inanition that which had been 
commenced, was one of the greatest of disappointments to the 
missionary minded up to about 1890. Since then several have 
proved themselves able and zealous; and they have been 
given the authority and responsibility which are their due. 

In 1846 the Minister of one of the other mission Churches in 
the Diocese which were used jointly by Europeans and natives, 1 
applied to the Government for the payment of rent and 
assistance towards repair, and quoted Cuddalore as a pre¬ 
cedent. The Council asked for orders; the Directors 
sanctioned the payment, but called for. a report as to the 
number of Churches thus used and the reason of the arrange¬ 
ment. 2 The report was sent, stating that Palamcottah and 
Cuddalore were the only two Churches then in joint occupa¬ 
tion. The Directors were at this time anxious to break off 
the connection of the Government with any mission enter¬ 
prise ; and thinking that, as there were only two Churches 
jointly used, this could be easily done at small expense, orders 
were sent out to take means to sever the connection as early 
as possible by erecting separate buildings for the use of 
Europeans. 3 The Cuddalore Europeans were quite satisfied 


1 Palamcottah. 2 Despatch, 18 March 1846, 1, Eccl, 

* Despatches, 20 Oct. 1847, 82, and 19 July 1848, 2, Eccl# 
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arrangement. They had furnished the 
Church with things necessary to their comfort; and adorned 
it at their own expense with ornaments suggested by their 
religious instinct; the walls and the floor were covered with 
memorials of their predecessors and the Churchyard was full 
of their dead. They did not want a new Church. They 
could not enter into ‘ the Court’s desire that Government 
should be entirely disconnected from Missionary Churches.’ 1 
And so they delayed the matter by failing to fix upon a site. 
The Directors thereupon ordered the Collector to find a site. 2 
After searching about for four years a site was found 3 ; and 
the Directors expressed their satisfaction in their Despatch of 
the 11th Aug. 1858, para. 44, commencing ‘ we are glad ’ etc. 
But as the rule of the Honourable Company shortly after¬ 
wards came to an end, and there was really no need to build 
another Church, nothing further was heard of the matter. 

Across the river Goodalam which separates the canton¬ 
ment of Fort St. David—now called New Town—from 
Cuddalore, now called Old Town—bridges have been built 
from time to time with full confidence in their stability ; but 
when the rains have been exceptionally heavy, and the floods 
exceptionally high, and the torrent of escaping water excep¬ 
tionally rapid and strong, the bridges have been swept away. 
One of these catastrophes occurred in 1885. Like the former 
ones it separated the Europeans from their Chui*ch, so that 
they could only get to it by boat. In the cantonment there 
was a small School Chapel belonging to the S.P.G., in which 
services were held principally for the native Christians of the 
cantonment, It was not intended for Europeans; and was 
consequently built without attention being paid to ventilation 
and the circulation of fresh air. In 1886 the Bishop of 
Madras condemned it as unworthy of the purpose for which 
it was used. It was quite impossible for the Europeans to 
use this building; it was therefore determined in 1888 to 
build a new Church at a cost of about 5000 rupees, and to 
vest it in trustees for the joint use of the European and native 
congregations. The committee chosen for carrying this out 

1 Letter, 13 Feb. 1851, para. 6, Ecel. 

5 Despatch, 2 March 1853, para. 5, Ecol. * Letter, 16 Dec. 1857, Eool. 
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of the Rev. James Sharp, Chaplain ; Messrs. Henry 
Sewell, R. S. Benson, George Banbury and F. C. Carr-Gomm 
of the Madras Civil Service; H. Greswell and E. E. Norfor, 
Civil Engineers, Lt. Col. Whitlock of the -Police, and the 
Rev. S. Pakkianathan the native clergyman. ^ • 

The project was approved by the Bishop, and a subscrip¬ 
tion list was opened. The Rev^W. Relton,;..Secretary of the 
S.P.G. Committee in Madras, assisted in the collection of 
' money on the ground that the intended* building was for joint 
use., 'And locally Mr. James $h£Crp, Mr. Pakkianathan and 
Samuel Christian Pillay, exerted themselves in the same way. 
'. The Government granted a site on the Maidan free of quit 
rent ‘ so long as the,-intended -building is used as a Church.’ 
The building was designed by Mr. R. E. Norfor, and was 
erected under his superintendence in 1890. It was furnished 
partly by means of -personal gifts and partly by means of 
special funds raised in the station ; it was used for the first 
, time in January 1892, and was solemnly consecrated to the 
service of God in-honour of the Epiphany by the Bishop of 
Madras in March 1901. 

The following list of subscribers recalls the names of 
many active and earnest Church workers in the Diocese in 
it includes only those who gave not less than 50 

. rupees. 


The Bishop of Madras 

250 

S. Doraiswamy Iyer . 

. 75 

Hpnfy Sewell, Esq. . 

300 

Robert Morris, Esq. . 

. 70 

. - The Hon. Mr. R. S. Benson 

200 

Col. Hutchins 

. 50 

Devasimuttu Nadar . 

200 

The Hon. Mr. J. Grose, C.S.I. 

. 50 

R. E. Norfor, Esq. . 

200 

A. Ellis, Esq. 

. 50 

J. P. Davidson, Esq. 

160 

The Rev. W. H. Blake 

. 50 

The Rev. J. Sharp . 

150 

S. Christian Pillai 

. 50 

The Hon. Mr. W. S. Whiteside. 

150 

The Hon. Mr. Garstin, C.S.I. 

, 50 

The Rev. Arthur Bird 

150 

G. Power, Esq. . 

. 50 

Duncan Irvine, Esq. 

100 

G. S. Gouge, Esq. , 

. 50 

Sir P. P. Hutchins, K.C.S.I. 

100 

Sir Henry Bliss, K C.S.I. . 

. 50 

G. Banbury, Esq. 

100 

P. P. . . . 

. 50 

F. C. Carr-Gomm, Esq. . 

100 

W. F. Grahame, Esq. . 

. 50. 

Col. Whitlock .... 

100 

CoL H. Smalley . 

. 50 - 


The ornaments and furniture of the new Church were the 
gifts singly and jointly of the congregation. Among the 
donors were Col. Whitlock (altar cross), Mrs. H. Sewell 
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gies), Mr. Beil (lectern), Mr. H. Sewell. (Bible and Office 
books), Mrs. J. P. Davidson (Font), Mrs. Henry Grimes of 
Coimbatore (frontals). 

those stations Which are not large 
time of a Chaplain . but it is a 


IL 


Cuddalore is one of 
enough to occupy the 


convenient centre where,.one may be stationed to visit several 
similar places within 100 miles of it, where there are Euro¬ 
pean official or non-official residents. When the Chaplain is 
elsewhere, service is as a rule conducted in these small 
stations by one or another of the Europeans. This is a 
praiseworthy old custom which has come down to us from the 
earliest days of the Company. Where there is a native 
clergyman, as at Cuddalore, it. is pleasing to be able to record 
that the conduct of Divine Service is entrusted to him by 
consent,—so great has-been the progress of education in the 
last quarter of a century. 

Christ Church in the Old Town contains much handsome 
furniture which has been given by European residents in 
past days, sometimes when a Chaplain and sometimes when a 
Missionary was in charge. The altar cross was the gift of 
the Eev. J. A. Sharrock. The memorial tablets on the walls 
recall to memory the unstinted services of Missionaries, 
Chaplains and others who laid down their lives in the midst of 
their work ; some have been already mentioned ; but the list is 
incomplete without mention of the tablets of the Missionaries 
Holtzberg, Schreyvogel and Jones, and of the Chaplain 
Henry Allen who died in 1^29. . 

Christ Church ought to possess both plate and register 
books of historic interest; but it does not. Until,.1749 it 
possessed no plate. The visiting Chaplain from Fort St. 
George must have taken what was necessary with him on his 
visits. After 1746 this was not available. The Fort St. 
David Council wrote therefore to the Directors, and asked them 
to supply what was wanting. The Directors replied 1 that 
they would by the next opportunity send both communion 
plate and books 3 ‘for the'use of your chapel.’ It is not 
likely that these survived the destruction of the chapel and 
the Fort in 1758; the old register books were probably 
1 Despatch, 21 Dec. 1748,10. ' 3 Bibles and Prayer Books. 
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at the same time. If these were renewed 
1761, the renewals were again destroyed at the second 
capture of the place in 1781. The existing register books 
were commenced in 1793 when Horst was Lector. The 
entries of baptism and marriage were written by him in Latin 
up to the time he left. There is no burial register before 
1805. Up to 1899 there was an old register book, said to be 
a marvel of calligraphy, in the handwriting of an old 
pensioned soldier named J. Mather, the Church clerk, which 
was a copy of earlier books. In the year mentioned it was 
borrowed and not returned. So treasures are lost. 1 

The Church was consecrated by Bishop Spencer in 
January 1845. 2 By this time there had been 19 burials 
within its walls. Probably this fact was taken into con¬ 
sideration when the Bishop decided to set it apart definitely 
for strictly religious use only by the act of consecration. 
Only one intra-mural burial took place subsequently. The 
names of those buried in the Church are 


Henry Eden . 

. 1768 

Isabella Fraser 

. 1821 

Elizabeth Cosby 

. 1771 

William French 

. 1823 

Elizabeth Davis 

. 1776 

Edward William Stevenspn 

. 1823 

Catherine Woodhouse 

. 1777 

Immanuel G. Holtzberg . 

. 1824 

Martha Chase . 

. 1779 

Thomas Parry 

. 1824 

John Rowley . 

. 1806 

George Parry Gibson 

. 1824 

George Gilbert Keble 

. 1811 

John Hart Jollie 

. 1829 

Catherine Haslewood 

. 1813 

Daniel Schreyvogel 

. 1840 

Augusta Spiers 

. 1814 

Edward Jarrett Jones 

. 1842 

Ernest William Fallofield 

. 1816 

William Willis Weston . 

. 1847 


1 It was referred to in Murray’s Guide as a curiosity. 

2 Missicms to the Heathen , No. ix. S.P.C.K. 1848. 





CHAPTER XIV 


PROM THE SURRENDER OF PORT ST. GEORGE TO THE 
CAPTURE OF PONDICHERRY, 1746-1761 

The Fort and its town underwent some changes between the 
time when they were seen by Fryer and the time when they 
were surrendered to La Bourdonnais. Internally the change 
was not great. The old Fort House was not built sufficiently 
well to last a century. Within 70 years of its erection it had 
to be taken down; but before rebuilding it the plan was 
altered. The nature of the alteration is shown in the 1738 
map. 1 Instead of having one large building within the inner 
walls containing the public offices and official quarters, five 
separate buildings were erected. The centre one was the 
official residence of the Governor; it also contained the 
Council chamber, the Library and the Record room. The 
other four buildings contained on the upper floor quarters for 
the senior officials including the Chaplain ; the ground floors 
were probably used as stores. There was a guard room at the 
west entrance. 

The other changes were in the names of some of the 
streets, and in the position of the hospital and the soldiers’ 
barracks. The names of James Street and James Alley were 
altered on the establishment of the House of Orange on the 
throne; but the names of the other streets which were loyally 
called after various members of the House of Stuart were 
retained. James Street was called Church Street; and the 
narrow alley south of the Church which had formerly been 
called Church Street was called Church Lane. 

So things remained until 1740, when the Directors at 
home as well as their servants abroad began to realise the 

1 This was in the Chief Engineer’s office in 1861, when it was reproduced to 
illustrate Wheeler’s History . See Mrs. Penny’s Fort St George , page 152. 
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•growing power ol the French at Pondicherry, and to see that 
better fortifications were necessary if they wished to retain 
their footing on the coast. The Directors sent out an 
experienced soldier, Major Knipe, to advise as to these. lie 
was apparently told that it was essential that the Black Town 
and the White Town—that is, in the old language, Madras- 
patam and Fort St. George—should be included in one scheme 
of defence. In 1740 the Governor and Council reported that 
they had resolved to build a wall on the back side of the 
houses in Charles Street fronting the river; they added their 
opinion that all that side of the town should be fortified with 
walls and bastions, and then be enlarged by taking in part of 
the island. The sale of the freshly included ground, they 
•said, would nearly defray the cost of the alteration. And the 
boundary line of the White Town would thus square with the 
west side of the Black Town. 1 

The Directors had this scheme before them in 1741; but 
did not altogether approve of it; they asked to be informed 
how Major Knipe was going to get over the difficulty of the 
river, and recommended a strengthening of the west side of 
the Fort without enlarging it. 

The Council in their reply 2 said that their scheme was to 
turn the course of the river by digging a new bed for it in the 
dry weather, and filling up the old bed ; which could be done 
with very little trouble and expense. 

The Directors replied to this 3 by giving their consent; 

they said:— 

* As to your proposal of enlarging and making the White 
square with the Black Town, and turning the course of the 

river by digging a trench etc.we leave it to your 

judgement in consultation with Major Knipe.’ 

But Major Knipe had died in the previous May. He 
secured Black Town 4 by building a ditch along the northern 
boundary from the river to the sea. The ditch was 2080 feet 
long, 40 feet broad, and from 12 to 20 feet deep, all faced in 
brick. On the sea side of the Black Town he built a wall 


1 Letter, 30 Sept. 1740. 

* Despatch, 21 March 1743-4, para. 63. 


1 Letter, 11 Sept. 1742. 
« Letter, 26 Sept. 1741. 
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ditch to the N.E. bastion of the Fort (Fishers 
Point). This wall was 2457 feet long, 12 feet high, and 
6 feet thick. It had two bastions ; one was completed in 
1741 and had 16 guns mounted on it. He also built a wall 
from Caldera Point in a N.W. direction to meet the west wall 
of Black Town. 

Although the Directors wrote at the beginning of 1744 
leaving the defensive arrangements to the judgement of the 
local authorities, the death of Knipe prevented anything being 
done till a year later. Mr. Joseph Smith was then sent as 
Engineer to Fort St. George. 1 In Sept. 1745 the Governor 
and Council wrote that they had determined to enlarge and 
fortify the west side of the White Town by building two new 
bastions. 2 On the 31st Jan. 1745-6 they wrote again that 
the rains had been so heavy they had not laid one brick since 
September. It is not likely that they were able to complete 
their project of enlargement between that date and the 
following August, when the French fleet arrived with a large 
French force on board. The work was being done when the 
fleet appeared. The result of the long delay in carrying out 
Major Knipe’s plan was that when the French appeared the 
Fort was incapable of defence; so that after a bombardment 
from the east, south, and west sides, lasting a few hours, it 
was arranged to surrender it pending the payment of a ransom. 3 

In the British Museum there is a map of * Madras et 
le Fort St. George, pris par les Francais, commandos par 
M. Mah6 de la Bourdonnais, le 21 Sept. 1746. La ville 
grav6e sur le plan de Sr. Paradis, et les environs faits de 
memoire.’ It is dated Paris 1750. It was reproduced in the 
Universal Magazine in that year; and again in 1902 in the 
Vicissitudes of Fort St. George by David Leighton. It is a 
valuable representation of the Fort and town as they were in 
1746 when the Company lost them. The rest is inaccurate ; 
but if it be compared with a map dated 1783, reproduced in 
the History of Fort St. George (p. 48), and with a modem 
map, it is useful in so far as it shows where different buildings 

1 He was the father of General Joseph Smith, who so frequently defeated 
Hyder Ali and his troops. 

2 Letter, 24 Sept. 1745. 

* History of Fort St. George , pp. 167-160. 
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were. The accompanying map has been produced by a study 
of all three ; it is intended to show how far the defensive 
works were advanced when the French took possession. 

The French authorities destroyed the whole of the Black 
Town, levelled the houses and walls and filled up the ditches ; 
so as to have a clear space between the walls of the Fort and 
the nearest building. 1 They also destroyed the houses 
situated in the space g for the same reason. They completed 
Knipe’s western addition b ; they diverted the river according 
to his plan ; but they had not quite finished the filling in of 


1746. Not drawn exactly to scale*—F. P. 

a is the old fortified enclosure. 

b is Knipe’s design partly carried out. 

o is the foundation of the Wallajah Bridge under which the diverted river 
was to flow. 2 

ec the intended course of the river. 

d is Black Town (see the 1733 map). 

o is the site of a suburb of regular streets where the weavers and washers 
lived. 

h and the arrow represent the direction in which the Governor’s garden 
house was. 


the old bed of the river which passed through the Fort when 
they had to hand back the whole property to the Company. 
In the History of Fort St. George is reproduced from an old 
print a picture of the Fort from the north west soon after its 
rendition. 3 It shows the unfinished glacis on the north side 
on the site of the Black Town. The Fort as returned in 
1749 was quite different in appearance from that taken in 

* Letter, 2 May 1747, 97. 

2 The foundations were laid in 1743, but the bridge was not built till 1755. 

3 Page 170. The union jack is flying; the St. Andrew’s spire is standing, 
so it was made between 1749 and 1752. 














1146. As a place of defence it was greatly strengthened ; 
and as a place of abode it was greatly improved by the 
removal of the native town from under its walls. 


Ecclesiastically speaking the French did not do very much 
damage. It is not known to what use the Church was put; 
the organ was carried away to Pondicherry; the Church 
plate escaped confiscation—whether it was concealed by a 
friend or used by the Roman Catholics in their own Church 
of St. Andrew is not known; it is certain that it was not 
carried away to Fort St. David; the Register Book was not 
destroyed ; but the Yestry Minute Book and the Account 
Books of the Church Stock and the Charity Stock were lost. 
The French Roman Catholics had a burial ground of their 
own ; and so the English ‘ guava garden ’ was left untouched. 
Besides these properties, which were regarded then as belong¬ 
ing to the Yestry, there was also a Church, a Mission House, 
and two school buildings belonging to the S.P.C.K. Mission. 
The Church and the School buildings were erected in 1736 
after communications between the Society, the Directors, and 
the local Government; the Mission House was the house of 
the Missionary Schultz, which he gave to the Mission when * 
he returned to his native country in 1742.' William Taylor, 
the S.P.G. Missionary and historian of the S.P.C.K. Mission 
in India, endeavoured to ascertain the position of these 
different buildings. He arrived at the conclusion that the 
Mission House and the schools were at or near John Pereira’s 
Garden ; and he was told in 1840 by an aged native that the 
Church was near the present Lighthouse. As to the house 
and the schools, they were demolished by the French with 
all other buildings within a certain radius of the Fort. And 
the mission Church was converted into a Magazine. 

The French remained in possession nearly three years. 
Before the rendition they removed the guns to Pondicherry 
and many other things they had a fancy for; but the 
Commissioners appointed by Admiral Boscawen for receiving 
back the Fort—Major Stringer Lawrence, Messieurs Wynch 
and Westcott—were instructed to ask no questions and to 
make no difficulties. Robert Palk, the Chaplain, was on 
* William Taylor’s Memoir, pp. 7-11. Ed. 1847. 
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H.M.S. Namur, -which with the rest of the squad: 
lying off the Port during the rendition. 1 Seven days after 
the rendition he officiated at the funeral of a seaman of the 
York at the old Cemetery, and registered the event in the 
Burials Book. During the month of September he buried 9 
other seamen and 2 soldiers. On the 1st October he buried 
an officer, Lieut. James Long, of Lord Torrington’s Regiment 
of Marines, who was shot in a duel with the Commander of 
the York in Madeiras’ Garden—that is, the compound of the 
present Government House. The fleet then sailed away ; and 
in the month of December George Swynfen the Chaplain 
arrived from Fort St. David. 

The Governor and Council of Fort St. David appointed a 
Deputy Governor and Council to rule over Fort St. George 
and sent Swynfen to minister at St. Mary’s. The restored 
inhabitants did not lose much time before looking into their 
ecclesiastical interests. A Yestry meeting was held on the 
3rd January 1749-60; at this meeting there were present 
the Deputy Governor, the four members of Council, the 
Chaplain and 15 others. Amongst those present were the two 
old Churchwardens, the two old Sidesmen, and the old 
Treasurer of the Charity School Stock. These were all re¬ 
appointed. The Churchwardens—Henry Powney and Joseph 
Fowke—delivered in their accounts for the year 1746, 
showing a balance in hand of Pagodas 1842 to the credit of 
the Church Stock. William Percival, the Treasurer of the 
Charity School Stock, gave in no accounts. The three officials 
were able to tell the Yestry of the loans that had been made, 
and to assist materially in the recovery of the Church and 
Charity Stocks and house properties. A month later another 
Vestry meeting was held. The Deputy Governor, three 
members of Council, the Chaplain George Swynfen, and 12 
others were present. They continued the discussion of their 
stocks, their loans, their mortgages and their house property ; 
and were as intent upon preventing loss to their charitable 
funds as the most charitable of the Directors could wish. 


1 The other ships were the York, the Sheerness, the Eitham, the Swallow 
the Exeter, the Chester, the Deptford and the Syren; all these are mentioned 
in the St. Mary’s Burial Register in August and September 1749. 
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the 17th Nov. 1750 George Swynfen died. During his 
short residence on the Coast he won the respect and confidence 
and gratitude of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. They wrote 
home to the Society that they had lost a sympathetic friend, 
a wise and affectionate counsellor, who had freely given them 
his help, his sympathy §nd his love. 1 

On Swynfen’s death'the Assistant Surgeon at Port St. 
George offered himself for reading prayers and performing the 
other Church duties at the usual gratuity, and was appointed 
by the Governor and Council. 2 

It has been related how Palk left the Coast a month before 
Swynfen’s death, and returned to it immediately on hearing 
the sad news, and how he was re-entertained by the Governor 
and Council with much pleasure and satisfaction. He was 
the only Chaplain on the Coast till June 1752, when Staveley 
and Colefax arrived. During this time he paid occasional 
visits to Fort St. George ; he was at a Vestry meeting there 
in August 1751. He was the beater of a sum of money 
(Pagodas 1500) which the merchants at the Presidency had 
subscribed for the benefit of two Miss Somervilles, whose 
father lost his life in the Company’s military service. This 
sum of money he paid into the Church Stock at the meeting, 
whilst the Fort St. George merchants paid in Pagodas 425 at 
the same time and for the same purpose. 

In the previous November the Vestry had determined to 
amalgamate the Church Stock and the Charity School Stock, 
so as to have one set of trustees and one Treasurer for both 
funds. The funds have ever since remained amalgamated. 

At this same meeting of the Vestry in August 1751 one of 
the senior merchants, Mr. John Smith, ‘ paid in and presented 
to the Church ’ Pagodas 500 for the purchase of an Organ. 
Thereupon the Minister and Churchwardens wrote the follow¬ 
ing letter to the Governor and Council at Fort St. David 3 

* There being a balance of Pagodas 3568 due this day 
from William Monson Esquire to the Church Stock, we desire 
the favour that you will request the Court of Directors to 


1 Hough’s Christianity in India , iii. 414. 

2 Fort St. David Consultations, Dec. 1760. 

3 Home Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 
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ihedive the sum with the interest etc. . . . And aa a gentleman 
has been pleased to deposit £800 in our stock to replace the 
organ carried away by the French, we have ordered Mr. 
Bridge or Mr. Byfield in his absence, to build us another, and 
to procure an organist to come out with it. We therefore 
desire the Court of Directors will give both a passage out on 
one of their ships in Nov. or Dec. 1752, as well aa pay the 
£800 to the maker when he applies. 


(Signed) ‘ Robebt Palk, Minister. 


‘John Walsh, 
‘ John Smith, 


Churchwardens. 


' Sept. 1751.’ 

The Governor and Council resolved to do as the Vestry 
wished 1 ; and wrote at once to the Directors. 2 

The money however was not sent; it remained in the 
Church Stock ready for the payment of the bill after the 
organ had been supplied. It is impossible to say what the 
intention of the Vestry was; it looks as if they desired 
the Directors to order the organ and take the sea risk, and 
to pay only on the safe arrival of the instrument. But 
the Directors would not do this. Mr. John Smith ‘ paid in 
and presented to the Church ’ Pagodas 250 in Dec. 1752 to 
complete the purchase of the Organ. But no reply was 
received from the* Directors about it. At the Vestry meeting 
held in October 1753 it was resolved to send home £800 for 
the organ and £20 for the organist, and to ask the Governor 
and Council to mention the matter again in their next letter 
home. 3 This was done; the organ was ordered; and it 
arrived at the end of 1759. The Vestry thanked 4 Mr. Smith 
for his handsome present; they enquired of him !he value of 
the gift that they might enter it in their ‘ dead stock ’ account, 
and found it to be Pagodas 1000. They desired Mr. John 
Call, the Engineer, to advise regarding the enlargement of 
the gallery ‘to admit of its being placed in a commodious 
manner, and to advantage ’; and they voted the new organist 
a salary of £100 a year. Mr. Call reported 6 that the best 


1 Fort St. David Consultations, Oct. 1751. 

2 Letter, 24 Oet. 1751, paragraph 24. 

* Vestry Proceedings, Oct. 17t53. 

4 Do. 8 Jan. 1760. 5 Do. 15 Jan. 1760. 
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to enlarge the gallery was to take down the wall of the 
west end of the middle aisle, and extend the gallery to the 
steeple by continuing the arched roof to the steeple. This 
was ordered to be done. The alteration cost Pagodas 900 ; 
the Vestry ordered the hill to he paid, and gave the Master 
Carpenter Pagodas 50 for his trouble, and Pagodas 25 for 
setting up the organ. 1 This organ was in use in the Church 
till 1859. 2 

To go back to the Vestry meeting of August 1751 when 
the subject of the organ was first mooted, it is interesting to 
note that it was the first Vestry meeting attended by Robert 
Palk. At this meeting also it was resolved to pay to Shaw- 
rnur Sultan Pagodas 60 for house rent for the Charity School. 
It does not say whether this rent was for one year or two 
years. Anyway at this time a house was being hired for the 
school in the place of the one pulled down. The hired house 
was not in the Fort; for it belonged to a Native; and no 
Native could hold property in the Fort at this period. Eighteen 
months later the Schoolmaster, Mr. Hubbard, applied to the 
Vestry for payment for teaching and maintaining charity 
children since the loss of Madras; and the Vestry ordered 
payment. It is not stated where the Schoolmaster taught 
and maintained the children. But it is satisfactory to know 
that the children were not dispersed; that they were taken 
care of during the troubled period of French occupation; 
and that the Vestry repaid the Schoolmaster for his devotion 
to duty. 

In April 1752 the Coast Government was re-established 
at Fort S|, George by order of the Directors. Robert Palk 
moved with the Governor and Council. At this time there 
were between 400 and 500 Swiss soldiers quartered in-the 
new barracks—that is, the old Hospital—in the Fort. They 
were permitted the use of St. Mary’s Church for their public 
worship, and Fabricius ministered to them. In spite of 
various advantages the Swiss troops were not contented ; and 
there were many desertions to the French. One of the first 
duties of the Governor and Council was to try and find a 
remedy for this. They decided to divide the corps into 
1 Vestry Proceedings, 2 July 1761. * History of Fort St. George, page 227. 
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es, and send one half to Fort St. David. 1 The desertions 
continued at both places; so that a year later (1758) the 
men were brought back to Fort St. George, 2 and distributed 
amongst various corps in the service of the Company at 
various settlements. Fabricius and Kiernander, who were 
appointed to minister to them at Fort St. George and Fort 
St. David, were Lutherans ; the men were mostly Calvinists. 
It was believed that the ministrations were acceptable; per¬ 
haps they were not. 

In June 1752 the newly appointed Chaplains Samuel 
Staveley and Thomas Colefax arrived. These arrivals neces¬ 
sitated either the dismissal or the transfer of Robert Palk. 
But the local Government had been learning to depend 
somewhat on his prudence and foresight and counsel, and 
had no wish to lose him. They appointed him therefore in 
the month of August Military Paymaster and Commissary in 
the Field, and made this entry in the Consultation Book :— 

‘ The account of the army in camp having been kept in 
an irregular manner, which creates confusion, 'tis agreed 
that the Rev. Robert Palk be appointed Paymaster and 
Commissary in the Field at the rate of 10s. a day salary and 
Rs. 5 a day batta.’ 


Besides this he and Colefax were appointed to minister at 
Fort St. George, while Staveley was sent to Fort St. David. 
This arrangement did not last long; for on the 26 August 
Colefax died. 

The Governor and Council recalled Staveley a year later 
from Fort St. David, and made him and Palk the joint- 
ministers at Fort St. George. Whilst this fresh arrangement 
was being made a Despatch was on its way to Fort St. George 
directing Palk to go to Tellicherry as Chaplain; and insist¬ 
ing upon the Company’s nominees, Staveley and Colefax, 
being the Chaplains on the Coast, notwithstanding the re¬ 
admission of Palk to the service. And another letter was on 
its way from the Governor and Council of Bombay, applying 
for the services of Palk there, in consequence of the death of 


1 Consultations, April 1752. 


2 Do. 14 January 1758. 
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ev. Mr. Richard Dixie. 1 The death of Colefax enabled 
the Council to evade both demands and to keep Palk with 
them. 

The objection of the Directors to the local appointment of 
Palk had been going on now for five years ; and the ex¬ 
perience of the local Government of his value as a man of 
sound judgement was of the same age. Without there being 
any open collision or defiance of authority there was a 
distinct effort on the one side not to make use of his genius 
for government, and on the other to do so. When the 
Directors heard of his appointment as Military Paymaster, 
they wrote 2 :— 

* We observe that the Rev. Mr. Palk acts by your appoint¬ 
ment as Pgymofoter and Commissary of the Army, employ¬ 
ments very incompatible with his station as one of our 
Chaplains. We therefore direct that he be immediately 
discharged from those military employs, and apply himself 
solely to the discharge of his duty as a Chaplain.’ 

Four months before this Despatch reached Fort St. George 
the Fort St. George Government appointed Henry Van Sittart 
and Robert Palk to be Peace Commissioners ; they were to 
meet the Commissioners appointed by Dupleix at Sadras, and 
to discuss the terms on which the country powers, the French 
and the English could consent to live peaceably. Before this 
Palk had been employed on political duty; he had been 
despatched as ambassador to the Court of Tanjore, and had 
acquitted himself so well that the local Government had 
presented him with a ring of the value of Pagodas 1000. 
The Conference with the French representatives came to 
nothing. Dupleix’ claims were founded on forged documents, 
and were exorbitant The French Foreign Office was ashamed 
of Dupleix’ unblushing forgeries ; and he was recalled. But 
Palk’s civil, military and political employments had to be 
excused ; the Governor and Council therefore wrote 3 . that his 
employments as Paymaster of the Army and Deputy to 
Sadras arose from his capacity and prudence; that his 

1 He was the Chaplain to H.M.S. Preston, who officiated at Fort St. George 
in 1746, when his ship was lying in the Madras roads. 

2 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1753-4, para. 55. 3 Letter, 10 Nov. 1754, para. 85. 
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tiations at the Court of l'anjore were successful without 
advantage to him ; and that with the necessity there was 
likely to be of his future services they had presented him 
with a diamond ring of the value of Pagodas 1000. 

There was at Port St. George at this period a Select 
Committee for the general management of the political and 
military affairs of the Coast. The establishment of this 
Committee enabled the Governor and Council to avail them¬ 
selves of the assistance of officers, whose advice they valued, 
but who were not members of the Council. Colonel Scott, 1 
the Engineer General, was a member of the Committee. 
When he died, Robert Palk was appointed to the vacancy, 2 
and remained a member till he went home in 1758. 

Before the letter conveying the intimation of this appoint¬ 
ment had reached London, the Directors wrote 8 ordering 
Palk to proceed to Fort St. David and to reside there ; and 
they added 4 it must be a rule in future for the junior Chaplain 
always to officiate at that station.’ 4 Although we are thoroughly 
satisfied of the ability and services of Mr. Palk, we must, 
without intending the least derogation of them, say that so 
considerable a present as Pagodas 1000 should not have been 
given by you without our previous approbation.’ 

The Governor informed Robert Palk of the Hon. Com¬ 
pany’s order; whereupon Palk declared his intention of 
returning to Europe with H.M.’s Squadron ; at the same time 
he requested leave to remain at the Presidency to settle his 
affairs. 4 This application was complied with; and Palk 
remained at Port St. George in the useful exercise of his 
various offices of Chaplain, Military Paymaster,, and Select 
Committeeman till August 1758. 

He arrived in England in 1759, being the bearer of letters 
from the Nabob of the Carnatic to the King and to the Com¬ 
pany. 5 It did not take the Directors very long to understand 
why the Port St. George Council so thoroughly appreciated him; 
they came under his magic spell themselves, and wrote out B 

1 Col. Scott belonged to H.M.’s 29th Begiment; he was A.IJ.C. to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

2 Consultations, 10 Sept. 1755. 3 Despatch, 19 Dee. 1755, paras. 7.1, 72.. 

4 Consultations, Oct. 1756. 5 Despatch, 15 Feb. 1760, para. 57. 

6 Despatch, 31 Dec. 1760, para. 63. 
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: have fixed upon Mr. Robert Palk to succeed Mr. Pigot 

in the Government whenever it shall become vacant by the 
resignation or decease of that gentleman, being fully con¬ 
vinced his ability and experience will be of great service to the 
Company, both before and after his succession to the Govern¬ 
ment, especially as affairs are at present circumstanced.’ 

Robert Palk went out in 1761 with Colonel Lawrence as 
his fellow passenger. 1 He took the oaths of allegiance to the 
King and fidelity to the Company, and commenced his civil 
and political life as Export Warehouseman, and Commissary 
in dealing with the country powers, in October 1761. 2 

The St. Mary’s Vestry were accustomed to hold a meeting 
once a year for the submission of the Church Charity Fund 
accounts and the election of Churchwardens and Sidesmen. 
Occasionally there was an extra meeting. The business 
recorded had principally to do with the investment of the 
Fund, the relief of the poor, and the repair of the Church and 
house property. In the early days of the re-constituted 
Vestry it was decided to lend the trust money only on She 
security of houses. In 1753 it was decided to lend in addition 
on double floating security. And in 1755, for the reason that 
the Vestry could not get out all it had to lend, it was resolved 
to lend to inhabitants on double personal security, which they 
thought ‘ at least as good as double floating security.’ In 
Nov. 1755 the Churchwardens reported that they had Pagodas 
7859 in hand, * with no prospect of employment of it.’ In 
February 1757 this credit balance had increased to Pagodas 
12000. It was resolved to offer this amount to the Governor 
and Council as a loan at 7 per cent. The offer was accepted; 
and in July 1761 the Vestry offered to the Government 
Pagodas 4000 more. The Ministers and Churchwardens 
received bonds in exchange. 3 The careful nursing of this 
Fund for the benefit of the Church, the poor, and the School 
reflects .the greatest credit on successive Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens of St. Mary’s. It has been already mentioned how 
this fund arose and grew; but one source of income has not 


1 Despatch, 13 March 1761, para. 76. 2 Consultations, October 17 

3 Do. 4 Feb. 1767, and July 1761. 
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mentioned. The following letter to the Governor 
explains what it was 1 :— 

* We beg leave to remind you that before the capture of 
this place all boats that were employed of a Sunday used to 
pay 6 fanams every trip to the School Stock which is now 
incorporated with the Church stock, the charitable expenses 
of which are lately increased by the erecting of a public 
Charity School here under the Rev. Mr. Staveley, and by a 
monthly allowance to several of the European inhabitants. 

(Signed) ‘ Sam. Staveley, Minister. 

* Alex. Wynch, ) , , 

‘ Chables Bourchieb, ( Churchwardens. 

The Council agreed that this small fine should continue ; 
it was' only occasionally necessary to work on Sunday ; when, 
for instance, the Monsoon was threatening, and the ships were 
in a hurry to get away from the shore as soon as possible. 
The .income therefore from this source was very small; in 
some years there was no receipt at all. 

Mr^ Samuel Staveley was a Schoolmaster before he entered 
the Company’s service. In 1753 he offered to keep and 
superintend the Charity School if the Yestry would grant him 
an extra salary of ;£100. The offer was accepted; and one of 
the houses in Middle Gate Street bequeathed by Mrs. Mary 
Williams to the Vestry was appropriated for the purpose.* 
The school was thus again brought inside the Fort; and there 
it remained until 1872. This arrangement seemed so satis¬ 
factory to the Yestry and to the inhabitants generally that 
they proposed to the gentlemen of Fort St. David to 
amalgamate the Charity Stock there with the Church and 
Charity Stock at Fort St. George; and to educate the children 
of the military of both places at Fort St, George under Mr. 
Staveley. 3 There is no record that this proposal was accepted ; 
but there can be no doubt that it was. The Schoolhouse in 
Middlegate Street was damaged in the siege of 1758-9 ; but 
was ordered to be repaired, together with the Church lodgings 
and the house in James Street, by the Vestry. 1 

Besides paying in Pagodas 1500 to the Church Stock in 


* Consultations, May 1754. 
3 Do. Nov. 1753. 


2 Vestry Proceedings, Oct. 1753. 
* Do. March 1759. 
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for the benefit of the Miss Somervilles Robert Palk paid 
in two other sums. One was a sum of money he raised when 
at Fort St. David for building a Chapel, but which was not 
used for that purpose; he stipulated that if any of the donors 
should demand the return of their gift on the ground that it 
was not put to the purpose for which it was raised, the Church¬ 
wardens should pay them. 1 The other was a sum of money 
amounting to Pagodas 1150 which he collected for Anne 
Martha Bellamy, one of the children of the Rev. Mr. Bellamy 
who perished in the Black Hole of Calcutta. .Since the 
collection was made she had married Lieut. Charles Palmer 
of the Bombay Establishment. But Palk and the other 
subscribers wished the money to be received in trust for her 
benefit, in case she should ever need it; or for any similar 
purpose if she did not. 2 The Vestry accepted the trust. At a 
Vestry meeting on the 23 March 1759 Mrs. Palmer was 
reported dead. The Vestry thereupon voted that the money 
should be used for the benefit of the two Miss Empsons, who 
were left in indifferent circumstances. 

The Vestry Minutes of this period contain records of 
repairs to the Church, and the burial ground wall, 3 and other 
Vestry property ; the Vestry also supplied new benches for 
the accommodation of the soldiers and others. 4 But they 
could not go to the expense of fitting up a seat for the 
Governor. This matter was discussed in Council, and it was 
resolved that 6 :— 

‘ The Governor’s seat in the Church having been destroyed 
when the settlement was in the possession of the French, and 
not having been since replaced, ... a proper seat be now 
fitted up at the Company’s expense.’ 

The cost of it was Pagodas 148. In 1762 the Mayor and 
Corporation applied to the Vestry for 12 new chairs and stools 
in their seat, and for a broader book ledge. The Vestry, 
however, informed them 6 that they could not do it, being 
already at so great a charge in charities ; but they gave the 


1 Vestry Proceedings, Nov. 1753. 

3 Do. 5 Feb. 1755. 

5 Consultations, August 1755. 


2 Do. 19 Dec. 1757. 

4 Do. 5 Nov. 1755. 

6 Vestry Proceedings, 11 Feb. 1762. 
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■or and Corporation permission to furnish whatever they 
thought proper themselves. 

In 1756 the Vestry ordered that a list of the Church 
property should be entered in the Minute Book. The list is 
as follows:— 


1 Silver Dish 

. 99i ounces 

82 Pagodas 

1 Silver-gilt Do. . 

• 46 * „ 

88 


4 Silver-gilt salvers . 

. m .. 

49 

v 

2 Silver-gilt chalices . 

• 72* „ 

60 

>» 

2 Silver hand mugs . 

• 72 „ 

60 

tf 



291 

t) 


28 Benches . . . at 12 Pagodas 

10 Do. . . . „ 8 „ 

17 Conches . . . „ 6 „ 

4 Blackwood chairs . ,, 6 J „ 

12 Teakwood Do. „ 2 „ 

1 Blackwood table . „ .12 „ 

1 Do. stand . „ 3 „ 

11 Footstools . . „ 40 „ 

Church and lodgings valued at . 

Total value 


501 Pagodas 
5066 „ 


5858 

One of the most important features of this period was the 
coming of the King’s troops. The 39th came first in 1754. 
The regimental senior officers did not like the position of 
subordination to the Civil government of .Fort St. George. 
There were many disputes. Finally the regiment was 
recalled. 1 All the Field officers were to return; others were 
to have the choice of entering the Company’s service. Arms 
and equipment were to be left for those who volunteered, as 
well as the small train of artillery. In Nov. 1757 350 men 
volunteered to serve the Company for 3 years under 
Lieutenant Carnac, who was at once promoted Captain; and 
the rest went home. In December of the same year another 
battalion came out under Colonel Draper; it was 1100 
strong; it had on paper a Surgeon and a Chaplain; but no 
Chaplain came with it. This battalion was afterwards the 
79th. In September 1759 arrived another battalion under 
Colonel Eyre Coote. This battalion also had a Chaplain on 

1 Despatch, 1 Feb. 1757. 
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r, but not in reality. It was afterwards the 84th, The 
arrival of the King’s troops gave extra work to the Chaplains; 
for this they received extra allowances, and continued to do so 
until the end of the century, when their pay was raised to a 
sum considered an equivalent for every duty they performed. 
In connection with the soldiers it is interesting to note that 
the Governor and Council wrote to the Directors at the end of 
1758 to say that they had suspended the arrack farm, and 
prohibited the sale of arrack to the men for two months as 
an experiment ; and that the good effects were soon visible 
in the decrease of men in hospital.—The Directors, in spite of 
the loss of revenue, approved of what they had done; and 
gave authority to the Council to renew or suspend the farm 
as they thought fit.’ 

The most exciting incident of the period was the siege of 
Fort St. George in 1758-9. It was anticipated for six months. 
In the month of June a special meeting of the Vestry was 
held. The Governor was present as usual, the Church¬ 
wardens, six others and Kobert Palk. The following is 
extracted from the Vestry Minutes:— 

* The Governor represented to the Vestry that under the 
present apprehension of a siege it is judged absolutely neces¬ 
sary to convert the barracks into a hospital, in order that the 
buildings at present used as a hospital in the Pettah 2 may 
be demolished ; that the want of room and convenience in the 
White Town, as well as of time and artificers to erect proper 
accommodation for the military renders it necessary to apply 
to this Vestry for the Church to be used during the present 
exigency as a barrack until other accommodation shall be 
provided. 

‘ The Bev. Mr. Palk thereupon acquainted the Vestry that 
he considered it as bis duty on this occasion to recommend to 
their serious attention the sacred purposes to which that 
building had been consecrated ; at the same time it behoved 
them to contribute everything in their power to the good of 
tho State ; & they ought not to be unmindful of their religion 
which was inseparable from it, - 

‘ It is the opinion of this Vestry that the Church appro¬ 
priated to divine worship ought not on any occasion but that 
of real necessity to be applied to any other uses ; but as it 
1 Despatch, 28 Nov. 1759, para. 64. This pettah was west of the Fort. 
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-^appears to this Vestry upon the representations of the 
Governor, supported by those of Colonel Lawrence, the times 
will not permit the raising or providing any fit accommoda¬ 
tions for the military without drawing off the artificers from 
works immediately necessary for the defence of the town. 

‘ Upon that consideration which is deemed a real necessity 
the Vestry do consent that the Church may during the present 
threatening dangers be used as a barrack; and thereupon it 
is resolved that the keys be delivered to the President and 
Council, and that the Church be put under their direction. 

* Ordered that the books be deposited in the Company’s 
Library; and that the seats benches etc. be put in the 
Admiralty House.’ 

At the same meeting the Churchwardens asked to be 
indemnified against loss in the event of the capture of the 
Fort; and this was done. 

It was only a short siege of 8 months; but much damage 
was done, and many lives lost. Governor Pigot warmly 
acknowledged the bravery of all concerned. 1 The loss on the 
British side was 26 officers and 365 Europeans killed and 
wounded, of whom 250 died. Besides these 122 Europeans 
were taken prisoners in Draper’s sortie ; and there were 20 
desertions. 2 It gives an idea of the persistent stubbornness of 
the defence to read the Artillery return when the siege was 
raised. There were fired from the Fort 26,554 rounds from 
the cannon, 7502 shells from the mortars, and 200000 
cartridges from the muskets. 1990 hand grenades were 
thrown and 1768 barrels of powder were used. Thirty of the 
enemy’s cannon and five mortars were dismounted. 3 The 
British Sepoy loss was 114 killed, and 232 wounded. 

The French made use of the cemetery wall and the monu¬ 
ments for cover; and, thus protected, fired into the Fort 
embrasures. It was necessary therefore to level the wall and 
the tombs when the siege was raised. This was done by order 
of the Council; the bricks composing the wall and the monu¬ 
ments were carried away; but the inscribed stones were taken 
and arranged round the Church inside the Fort. Three 

1 Letter, 21 Feb. 1759. 

i Wilson, History of the Madras Army, vol. i. 103. 

* Monograph on Captain Bobert Barker by C* Dalton, Esq. 



monuments only -were left, commemorating members of the 
Yale, Hynmers, Powney, Heron, Goodwin, Proby and Lucas 
families. 1 In the course of the next 150 years it was quite 
forgotten that that unenclosed corner had ever been the burial 
ground of the settlement. People wondered why the monu¬ 
ments were there. A. local newspaper ventured to guess that 
they covered the graves of some humble Dissenters, who had 
been excluded from the St. Mary’s Cemetery on account of 
their religious views. The records of its early use were buried 
in the Record Office. They awaited exhumation. But before 
the exhumation took place the Government used the site for 
building the new Law College. It was a perfectly uninten¬ 
tional disrespect of ground consecrated for the solemn use of 
burial of the Christian dead. 

However, the wall and monuments were levelled in 
March 1759 2 /and the Vestry agreed at once to apply for 
another piece of ground for burial purposes. It was not till 
December 2 1760 that the Engineer was ordered to select a 
spot in communication with the Vestry. And it was not, till 
Feb. 1762 2 that the Vestry asked the Governor and Council 
to enclose, the ground with a brick wall at the Company’s 
expense 3 since they had not only levelled the wall of the old 
ground, but had also carried the bricks away. During this 
transition period both grounds were probably UBed. There is 
no break in the burial register book, nor note, to show when 
one ground ceased to be used and the other commenced. The 
oldest monument in the new ground is dated 1768. The 
names of the officers and men who lost their lives during the 
siege are not entered in the register book. It is not known 
where they were buried. It is very certain they could not 
have been buried in the old cemetery. In consequence of the 
close investment on the north and west sides the only avail¬ 
able place was to the South of the Fort, between it and the 
mouth of the river, near the Muckwa (fisher) village. 

In 1759 the 89th Regiment arrived ; a year later came the 
96th ; and a year later the 103rd. The arrival of so many 
of the King’s troops entirely changed the character of the 

1 History of Fort St. George. 2 Vestry Proceedings of those dates. 

3 Consultations, 29 Jan. 1760. 
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Fresh duties were imposed upon the Company’s 
Chaplains as well as upon the Company’s Governor and 
Council—duties which were not anticipated when they were 
appointed, but which they struggled to perform to the best of 
their ability. The Vestry met as usual and looked after its 
property with commendable care. One of the Naval Chaplains, 
Edward Milner of H.M.S. Newcastle, was left behind by the 
fleet in 1759 sick. Being in great distress the Vestry voted 
him Pagodas 50 from its Fund. Other similar cases of dis¬ 
tress were similarly dealt with. Money was paid in for the 
benefit of wives, widows and orphans, and the Vestry accepted 
the various trusts. Mrs. Anne Westcott and Miss Elizabeth 
Pigou profited in this way. In 1757 Peter Uscan’s legacy— 
of which hereafter—was taken into the Church Stock. In 
1760 Captain Peter Eckman’s legacy was taken in, half of 
which was for ordinary Vestry purposes and half for the 
benefit of military pensioners. Repairs were ordered, exe¬ 
cuted and paid for. New coverings for the Altar and the 
Pulpit and the Kneelers were obtained. And boys were 
apprenticed to ships’ captains and others from the St. Mary’s 
School. 

But whilst these ordinary rounds of duty were being per¬ 
formed, the Directors were fuming at their various losses, and 
bargaining with the King for the loan of troops. Fort St. 
David, Cuddalore, Devicottah, and other smaller possessions 
had been taken by the French and temporarily lost to the 
Company. They wrote angrily to the Governor and Council 
in 1759 1 and said :— 

‘ If it should be at any time your good fortune to take any 
of the French settlements, we positively direct that the forti¬ 
fications be entirely razed.’ 

They sanctioned Pagodas 18000 for pulling down more 
houses in the Black Town, so as to have a larger radius of 
clear space round the Fort. When they wrote in 1760 2 they 
spoke of the anticipated investment of Pondicherry by sea and 
by land. And when the fall of Pondicherry and the total 
destruction of its walls and outworks was reported to them, 

1 Despatch, 23 Nov. 1759, paras. 44 and 59. 2 Do. 31 Dec. 1760, para. 86. 
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.they were both profoundly grateful and profoundly relieved. 
They wrote 1 :— 

4 We are justly sensible of the great share our Governor, 
Mr. Pigot, has had in contributing to the reduction of this 
rival and dangerous settlement’; and they conveyed their 
thanks and acknowledgements to Admirals Stevens and 
Cornish as well as to Colonels Coote and Monson. 

The fall and destruction of Pondicherry would not have 
concerned this ecclesiastical record, if it had not happened 
that both officers and men carried away and brought to Fort 
St. George various ecclesiastical articles of loot. The organ 
which the French carried away from St. Mary’s in 1749 was 
brought back. It was not wanted at St. Mary’s; so, at the 
request of Henry Van Sittart, President of Fort William, 
Bengal (formerly and up to 1760 a member of the Fort St. 
George Council), it was sent to Calcutta for use in the Church 
there. 2 A printing press was found also; this was presented 
to the S.P.C.IL mission at Yepery on the condition that it 
was to be at the service of the Government when required.' 2 
Captain Hislop, Commandant of the Artillery, took possession 
of 18 Church bells, and offered them to the Vestry through 
his agent Andrew Boas. 3 The Vestry inspected them, found 
them to be of various kinds and sizes; the price asked was 
very high ; 30 they resolved to refuse the offer. Mr. Call, the 
Engineer, offered two clocks to the Vestry as a present. 3 This 
offer the Vestry accepted with thanks; and ordered that one 
should be forthwith fixed in the steeple. 

During the siege of Fort St. George and the use of the 
Church for military purposes many of the properties, includ¬ 
ing Prayer Books and Bibles, were lost. These could not be 
supplied from Pondicherry. At a Vestry held in February 
1762 the want of 4 large Prayer Books, 60 small ones, 24 
Bibles, and some other * books of the propagation of the 
Gospel’ was mentioned; and it was resolved to ask the 
Directors to make good the loss. At the same meeting it was 
rosolved to fix brass curtain rods and pillars in the organ loft 
at the back of the gallery. 


1 Despatch, 30 Sept. 1761, para. 27. * Consultations, June 1761. 

3 Vestry Proceedings, July 1761 and Peb. 1762. 
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The carrying away of so much property from Pondicherry 
was partly due to the recollection of what had been carried 
away from Fort St. George in 1749, and the wholesale 
destruction of property in Black Town. It may be assumed 
that the humanity of the French and Irish and German 
officers at the sieges of Fort St. David 1 and Fort St. George 2 
in 1758 was also remembered when Pondicherry fell. 




1 Chapter xiii. 


2 Pearson’s Life of Schwartz , i- 129. 
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THE COMPANY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION 
FROM 1746 TO 1765 

ITp tq 1746 there had been no want of toleration or even 
kindliness towards the Roman Catholics on the Coast. The 
Directors and the local Government had insisted upon 
being supreme in all matters within their jurisdiction, and 
had therefore jealously preserved their right of patronage. 
Having secured this they gave the mission a free hand in the 
management of its own concerns. But after 1746 there was 
a change. The treachery of a few was ascribed to the whole 
community; so that the whole community had to suffer from 
the distrust and indignation which the acts of treachery called 
forth. 

On receiving the detailed reports of the surrender of Fort 
St. George during the year 1747 the Directors reserved their 
judgement until the end of the year and then wrote. It is 
likely enough that they thought the rumours of treachery 
merely efforts to bring the blame home to some one for an 
event which was bitterly exasperating to all concerned. But 
as proofs were forthcoming this is what they agreed to 
say 1 :— 

‘Having suffered greatly by the number of priests and 
popish inhabitants at Madras, who have acted a very 
treacherous part to us continually in that place, especially 
when it was attacked, therefore we strictly forbid your suffer¬ 
ing any Romish Church within our bounds, 2 or any of their 
priests to dwell among you, or that religion to be openly 
professed ; and in case any papists have crept into places of 

1 Despatch to Fort St. David, 24 Dec. 1747, 25. 

4 This referred to Fort St. David at the time it was written. 
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: t'r-ust in oar service, they must be immediately dismissed; you 
are not to deem this order to affect the Armenians of the 
Greek persuasion.’ 

On the surrender of Fort St. George, Padre Severini 
retired with his orphans to the Dutch settlement of Pulicat. 
From that place he wrote on the 7th Sept. 1748 to the 
Governor of Fort St. David for the repayment of the 6000 
pagodas he had deposited in the Company’s cash. The 
Council deferred the matter and wrote home for orders. 1 In 
the same letter they reported that they had expelled from 
Fort St. David a man named Barnewall or Barneval, who had 
been convicted of treasonable correspondence with the French, 
and enclosed proofs of his guilt. There is no reason to 
suppose that Severini, who had been raised to his position by 
the Government, was in any way disloyal to them or their 
interests. His fellow worker, Padre Renatus, did not accom¬ 
pany him to Pulicat; he remained at the Fort, and assumed 
the headship of the mission in accordance with the commission 
from the head of his order in France. 

The rendition of Fort St. George and Madras to the 
English Company was arranged in the Peace of 1748, but it 
was not carried out until August 1749. During this period of 
delay both the Company and the local Government had under 
consideration how they should act towards the Roman Catho¬ 
lics and their property when the rendition took place. The 
Company had not decided in August 1749 either to confiscate 
their property or to expel them. Probably the loyal and 
correct action of Severini made them hesitate to adopt the 
extreme measures they had already ordered at Fort St. David. 
The advancement of Severini to the headship of the mission 
had insured his loyalty, as far as they could see. They 
therefore seemed to think it sufficient to keep the patronage 
in their own hands. They wrote 2 : — 

‘ In case the French Capuchins of the province of Tour- 
raine should pretend to any right of presentation of Padres to 
the Romish Church at Madras, you are to stop such pretence, 

1 Fort St. David Consultations, Sept. 1748. Letter, 12 Oct. 1748. 

2 Despatch, 30 Aug. 1749, 35. 
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bur Governors have always done'; they not having the least 
shadow of a right to it; and upon any vacancy you are to 
appoint the persons who are to officiate there.’ 


Locally the indubitable evidence of treachery created a 
strong opinion in favour of extreme measures; and the 
opinion was freely expressed along the Coast. Fabricius and 
Breithaq.pt, who had retired to Pulicat with some of their 
orphans and converts, wrote from that station in July 1749 
to the Governor of Fort St. David, setting forth the pernicious 
consequences that might arise if the Roman Catholics were 
allowed to exercise their religion openly in Madras when it 
was again resettled ; and requesting that they might have the 
Romish Churches delivered over to their care; by which if 
they were assisted by the Government, they would be able 
‘ within a little time to furnish as many Protestant Topasses 1 
as may be required, and keep them under a good divine 
instruction.’ 2 The date of this letter is of interest; it was 
written two months before the local Government decided to 
adopt a policy of confiscation and partial expulsion. Perhaps 
Admiral Boscawen had been talking about it; perhaps it 
was a possible policy that was being discussed generally on 
the Coast including the Dutch and Danish settlements; 
perhaps it was their own idea of retributive justice against 
those who had been instrumental in destroying their own 
mission house, school, and chapel in the Black Town. At all 
events they suggested the transfer of the property to them¬ 
selves in July 1749. In the previous January Fabricius, in 
writing his report to the S.P.C.K. for 1748 expressed hopes of 
an equitable restoration of past losses as soon as Fort St. 
George should revert to the English Company ; and he men- ' 
tioned that he had sent a petition to Admiral Boscawen and 
the Fort St. George Council on the subject. 

The Admiral was invested with high powers. When he 
received back Fort St. George and Madras from the French 
in August 1749 he exerted his influence with the Coast 
Government to have thd mission chapel at Vepery, together 


1 Gunners; they were almost exclusively Portuguese Eurasians. The 
writers were not Englishmen; their knowledge of English was not perfect. 

2 Fort St. David Consultations, July 1749. 
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wrtu the mission house and garden attached to it, 
over to Fabrieius and the S.P.C.K. mission. The Directors 
had already sent out orders for the confiscation of Romish 
Churches within their bounds. The only question that 
remained, therefore, was what should be done with the 
confiscated property. 

The policy of expelling those Roman Catholics from Fort 
St. George who had been actually treacherous was carried 
out with as much haste as indignation; but the policy of 
expelling those who were not actually treacherous was carried 
out half-heartedly and in some cases with regret. The absence 
of the name of Padre Renatus in all documents and transac¬ 
tions after the rendition of the Fort attracts notice. Severini 
retired to Pulicat during the French occupation ; Renatus 
remained; and in assuming the headship of the mission he 
acted in defiance of the Company’s order. On the return of 
the English and of Severini to power he either retired to 
some other mission, or was expelled with others who acted as 
he did. 

The names of the expelled were mentioned in one of the 
letters home 1 ; they were described as those 4 who went to, 
and have continued with the French since Madras was lost, 
and have incurred the directed confiscation.’ Francis 
Barneval was expelled from Fort St. David in October 1748 
and retired to Pondicherry. He was a son of Anthony Coyle 
de Barneval, who was born in the county of Clare, Ireland. 
Anthony was described in the lists of inhabitants of Fort St. 
George from 1724 to 1740 as a constant inhabitant; he was 
not in the Company’s service; he was a licensed free mer¬ 
chant. In 1740 he died, and was described on his tombstone 
as a zealous Roman Catholic. His son Francis married a 
daughter of M. Dupleix, who was also a god-daughter of 
M. de la Bourdonnais. The Council sent home proof that 
Francis Barneval was involved in treasonable correspondence 
with his father-in-law. M. de la Mettrie, a French friend of 
Barneval’s, was involved with him. M. Bailleau, another 
Frenchman, had been a constant inhabitant since 1724; his 
offence was that he wished to remain so, after the departure 
* Letter, 5 July 1752, 48. 
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English. Francis Carvalho was a supraeargo in the 
Company’s service, but a Spanish subject belonging to Manilha. 
The Governor of Manilha pressed for compensation in his 
case; and the Council in writing home 1 recommended pay¬ 
ment, since the sum demanded was too inconsiderable * to be 
set in competition with Manilhia trade, and the loss that will 
ensue to the Company’s customs thereupon.’ Other foreigners 
were also expelled; but some were permitted to remain; 
amongst these were Coja Petrus Uscan and Signora Madeiros 
on account of their past good conduct. Some of the expelled 
were guilty of treason, some were not. Padre Renatus may 
or may not have been guilty; there is no proof of his guilt 
now on record ; but he certainly acted disloyally. 

In 1758 Signora Madeiros sold her garden house to the 
Company for the small sum of 8500 pagodas, 2 perhaps in 
gratitude for the privilege of remaining; the house was 
bought for the use of the Governor in the place of the one 
destroyed by the French; the present Government House 
stands on the site of it. 

It is pleasant to read that at the first meeting 3 of the 
Fort St. George Council after the rendition some consideration 
was shown for the feelings of the Roman Catholics who had 
not been treacherous. Padre Severini was permitted to take 
away the ‘ images and other appurtenances ’ of both the con¬ 
fiscated Churches—of St. Andrew’s in the Fort, and of the 
smaller chapel in the village of Vepery ; though he was not 
permitted to remove the bells and the candle branches. 
Those expelled were required to depart with their effects 
within a week ; the sole exceptions were those of Coja Petrus 
Uscan and Signora Madeiros, who were permitted to remain 
for the reason given above. 

Admiral Boscawen wrote to the Governor in September 
1749 4 urging the wisdom and expediency of sending Padres 
Severini and Renatus, and the two free merchants He la 
Mettrie and Barneval to Europe; and of taking possession of 
St. Thoma in the name of the Nabob. The Government 
adopted the suggestion regarding St. Thoma; but contented 

1 Letter, 27 Oct. 1755, 75. * Letter, 29 Oct. 1753, 78. 

3 On the 13th November 1749. * Port St. David Consultations, Sept. 1749. 
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ival and De la Mettrie from 
their territory; and as they had to live somehow with a num¬ 
ber of Eurasian and native Roman Catholics, they allowed 
Severini and Renatus to remain, and left them in possession 
of the Church in the Luce or Luz. They had to take into 
consideration that the Company’s boatmen, who were of the 
Fisher caste and lived in the villages on the coast between 
Fort St. George and St. Thoma, were mostly Roman 
Catholics. 

When the Fort St. David Council wrote to the Directors 
to inform them of the arrangements made they said 1 :— 

‘We have put into execution the Company’s orders to 
expel Romish priests, and have given the Portuguese Church 
at Cuddalore to the Rev. Mr. Kiernander, missionary. We 
have given another Roman Catholic Church at a place called 
Vipary to others of tho same mission, and to continue in 
possession till the Company’s pleasure is known .... and 
to prevent Roman Catholics being again masters of such large 
possessions, we have established an order that none 3 shall be 
disposed of but to European Protestants.’ 

By the same ship Padre Severini wrote to the Directors 
informing them that the R.C. Churches and houses at Madras 
had been confiscated and given to the Danish Lutheran 
Missionaries ; and that they themselves had been turned out 
of the White Town . 3 

As soon as the transfer of Viparee Church to the S.P.C.K. 
Missionaries was ordered Coja Petrus Uscan, an Armenian 
merchant, wrote the following protest 4 :— 

‘ To the Governor and Council of Fort St. George . 

‘ Sir and Sirs, 

‘ I cannot help acquainting your Honour &c. of iny great 
surprise to find that there is an Order of Council sent there 
some days ago to deliver up the Chapel and other buildings 
at Viparee to the Danish Missionaries, notwithstanding the 

1 Letter, 12 Feb. 1749-50, 74, 75. 2 New grants of houses and lands. 

3 The letter was dated 10 Feb. 1749-50. 

* Fort St. David Consultations, 1749. 
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erhonstrance I have made by my letter to the Honourable 
Governor Floyer to the contrary ; and to which, by the bye, 
his Honour has not vouchsafed me an answer hitherto. It 
will be a great satisfaction to me if your Honour will please 
to let me know by what Law or Authority you give away my 
property at pleasure. It may perhaps be imagined that I 
have made over Yiparee Church etc. to the Romish Priests, 
and of consequence that it is their property; but I declare I 
have done no such thing. It was originally intended for the 
use of the poor beggars of Madras ; and how your Govern¬ 
ment can alienate it to other purposes I must own I cannot 
conceive, as it cost me over 4000 pagodas, which if you shall 
please to order to be paid me here I am ready to deliver it up 
to the Danish Missionaries or whom else your Honour etc. 
thinks fit; but should your Honour etc. not think proper to 
do this, nor yet let it remain appropriated to the first use 
intended it, I in that case desire the favour, that I may have 
the liberty to give it to the Priests of my own nation, who 
have had their Church rased to the ground by the French in 
our late calamity. I have no ill will to the Danish Mission¬ 
aries, and have already wrote the Governor I am willing to 
contribute something towards the building a Church for 
them; but to let them have Yiparee Church is what I 
can never consent to; and therefore I humbly desire your 
Honour etc. will not insist on it, upon consideration JJiat 
the many troubles I have undergone was with hopes of reap¬ 
ing advantages with your nation, and not to be wronged of 
my right. Your doing me justice herein will greatly oblige, 
Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

' Your Honour etc. most humble and 
* most obedient servant 

* Petbus Uscan.’ 


This letter is entered in the Consultation Book; under¬ 
neath it the record continues thus:— 

‘ Which being duly considered, as it is observed that not 
only the gentlemen at Pondicherry in their letter term it the 
Capuchins’ Chapel, but those Fathers in the petition they 
sent us a few days past express themselves as if they have 
some title to it; and a£ we have already acquainted the 
Honourable Company that we should deliver it to the Danish 
Missionaries; it is therefore Resolved that they be put in 
possession of it, till our Honourable masters favour us with 
their directions regarding it.’ 
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e learn several interesting facts from this letterthat 
Coja Petrus Uscan built the Yiparee Church ; that the build¬ 
ing cost over 4000 pagodas; that after handing it over to 
the Capuchins he retained, or thought he retained, the owner¬ 
ship ; and that the Armenian Church, built by the Company 
for the benefit of the Armenian settlers, was destroyed by the 
French. 

In March 1749-50 occurs this entry in the Consultation 
Book of Fort St. David :— 


‘ The President acquainted the Board that he had heard 
privately that the orders delivering Viparee Church to the 
Danish Missionaries had given great disgust to several 
inhabitants, especially the Armenians, for whose use we are 
told it was first intended. As this may prove detrimental to 
the Company’s interest, and is so easily prevented. Agreed 
that it be kept empty till the Company’s pleasure is known. 

* The President also lays before the Board a letter from 
the Danish Missionaries representing their having been desti¬ 
tute of a place to officiate in ever since their arrival at Madras, 1 
and requesting to have one appointed them, that they may be 
enabled to pursue the design for which they reside in India; 
Ordered therefore that in our next General Letter to Fort St. 
George the gentlemen there be directed to look out for, and to 
put them in possession of, any other place that may be con¬ 
venient for them.’ 


The Capuchin Missionaries made no protest to the 
Government on being dispossessed of their property and 
privileges; but they wrote to the Governor and Council at Fort 
St. David, as soon as the order was passed, informing them 
that they had vacated their Church and house at Yiparee, and 
petitioning that they might be allowed to remain near it, 
where the Churchyard is situated; and for the exercise of 
their religion towards those of their communion as hitherto. 2 
The Council resolved, 


‘ as the papers found at the house of Padre Antonio of Purifi¬ 
cation at St. Thoma were evident proofs of their having a 
firmer regard for our interest than that of the French,—and 


1 The letter is entered in the Consultation Book; the Missionaries, Fabriohis 
and Breithaupt, said ‘some months since,’ not ‘ever since etc.* 

2 Fort St. David Consultations, Dec. 1749. 
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our boat people, who are of that communion, may probably 
be induced to leave us should we expel them our limits,—to 
comply with their request, and that the Romish Church 
situated at Mile End 1 be delivered over to them.' 

In the middle of the year 1750 the Directors received the 
February letters from, the Coast explaining all that had been 
done as to the Churches and the private property of the 
Roman Catholic priests and others. With regard to the latter 
they were not quite certain about the justice of what had been 
done ; so they wrote 2 :— 

* It is the custom in Europe to suffer the inhabitants to 
enjoy their properties upon the restoration of a place taken by 
an enemy, (notwithstanding they have continued to reside in 
such a place under their protection) unless they have by any 
overt acts discovered themselves to be enemies to their first 
masters ’; etc. 

As for the confiscations of the Churches they appear to 
have waited for the return of Admiral Boscawen before 
declaring themselves. Having seen him and heard his views 
they were quite decided in the adoption of his policy; and 
they wrote to Fort St. David 3 :— 

' The situation of a Roman Catholic Church in the very 
heart of our settlement has been very injurious to us; and if 
continued will be attended with many inconveniences so obvious 
that there is no occasion to mention them; you are therefore 
immediately on the receipt of this, without fail, to demolish 
the Portuguese Church in the White Town at Madras; and 
not suffer it to stand on pretence of settling the Danish 
missionaries in it, its usefulness for warehouses, storehouses, 
or any other purposes whatsoever.’ 

And they added :— 

‘ You must give all encouragement to the Danish mission¬ 
aries, that they may be active in the duty of propagating the 
Protestant religion among the natives and others residing 
under our protection.’ 


1 The Fishermen’s Church, one milo south of Port St. George. The petition 
was signed by Severini and Bernard. 

2 Despatch, 23 Jan. 1760-1, 64. 8 Do. 23 Aug. 1761. 
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pon receipt of this despatch arrangements were made for 
the demolition of St. Andrew’s. But before demolishing the 
building the G-overnor in Council decreed that as many 
persons had been buried in the Portuguese Church, whose 
bodies in demolishing it might be exposed ; and as it was 
expedient to prevent this and to preserve as great a decency 
in regard thereto as may be ; permission should be given to 
their being removed by such of their relations and friends as 
should be inclined to do it. 1 

The protest of Peter Uscan in 1749 revealed the fact 
that he was a Roman Catholic, and that there were other 
Armenians of that faith as well. On the ground that there 
might be just as much danger in allowing Armenians to reside 
in the White Town as there had been in allowing the French 
and Portuguesa, they also were expelled from Fort St. George 
and prevented from owning house property within its walls.' 
In compensation the Government granted them sites to build 
their houses on. These sites were northward of the Fort, 
beyond the cleared space, and sufficiently far away from the 
fortifications not to interfere with the new plan of defence. 

Soon after these arrangements were made Fort St. George 
again became the seat of Government; and the Governor was 
able to see for himself what had been done. He reported to 
the Directors 2 that the Portuguese Church as ordered was 
pulled down ; and he added the opinion of himself and his 
colleagues that an allowance for the materials to the former 
owners would not be of ill consequence. He mentioned that 
there were some military officers unprovided with apartments; 
and that there were several houses standing in the Square 
‘ which adjoined to that Church,’ which would with some 
alterations be very convenient for them. And he further said 
that the Danish Missionaries should have the Church at 
Viparee, and at the proper time be shown the generous 
indulgence offered. 

A gre&t storm took place at the end of October in that 
year, which damaged the temporary premises occupied by 
the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. They therefore petitioned the 


Consultations, April 1752. 


2 Letter, 5 July 1752, 46, 47. 
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1 to be put in possession ol the Romish Church at 
Viparee. It was agreed that the said Church and appur¬ 
tenances should be delivered over to them for the use of the 
Protestant mission, and that the sum of 500 pagodas should 
also be given them agreeable to the permission etc.—ordered 
by the Directors. 

These letters and proceedings enable us to know exactly 
when the S.P.C.K. Missionaries were put in possession of 
their new Church. 

In the preceding January Coja Petrus Uscan died, and 
left his interest in Yiparee Church to Padre Severini. By 
his own desire he was buried within the walls of the 
Church he had built. As soon as the Government gave 
possession of the Church to the S.P.C.K. Missionaries 
the executors of his will protested against the act. The 
protest was entered in the Consultation Book, and the Council 
wrote home for instructions without making any comment on 
the facts or the justice of the case. The Directors replied in 
their next despatch 2 :— 

‘You acquaint us that on putting into execution our orders 
to deliver the Church at Yiparee to the Danish Missionaries 
the executors of Coja Petrus delivered in a remonstrance and 
protest which are entered on your Consultations. You should 
have made an enquiry into the allegations of the said execu¬ 
tors, and given us your opinion thereupon, that we might be 
able to form a judgement whether they have a right to any 
and what relief; and you are hereby directed to make such 
an enquiry, and to send us your opinion by the first opportu¬ 
nity.’ 

The question of compensation for the confiscation of the 
two Churches was thus fairly launched. As to St. Andrew’s 
the Directors replied to the letter of the 5th July 1752 in the 
following January. 3 They said :— 

‘ The materials of the demolished Portuguese Church are 
to be sold and brought to our credit. The Square adjoining 
to it, which you say with some .alterations may be made very 
convenient for the military officers, we had no intentions 

* Consultations, 6 Nov. 1752. Letter, 3 Nov. 1752, 43. 

* Despatch, 23 Jan. 1758-4, 48. 3 Do. 24 Jan. 1752-3, 55, 56. 
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be demolished, therefore you are to make use of it for 
the military officers or any other purposes you think proper. 
With regard to your opinion that if a gratification was made 
for the said Church and Square it would be of no ill conse¬ 
quence, we cannot give any directions until you inform us 
what are the pretensions thereto, and by whom, and whether 
they are reasonable.’ 


In the following October the Governor and Council replied 
to this 1 that the Portuguese Church cost 85000 pagodas; 
that any gratification to be made for it would properly belong 
to Padre Severini; that part of the materials had been used 
and part sold; and that their amount on a just calculation 
had been brought to the credit of the Church. 2 

It is evident from the records that local sympathy was 
more with than against the Roman Catholics. In 1758 
Padres Severini and Bernard wrote .to the Governor and 
represented 8 (1) that having no salary allowed for their sub¬ 
sistence the Company used to give them every year as a charity 
«one garce of paddy and four pieces of cloth for cloathes ’; 
they asked for a continuation of the gift; (2) that as the 
•Company had taken from them their Church and habitations at 
Madras, so that they and the Roman Catholic Christians were 
left without any Church or means of building one, they needed 
a grant of money; (8) that they being old and unable to 
perform all their duties punctually required a colleague; they 
asked permission to recall a Piedmontese who had assisted 
them during the war. 

The Council granted the first request; but could not 
grant the others without reference to the Directors. 

On the receipt of the Despatch of January 1758-4 the Coun ¬ 
cil made further enquiries about the Yiparee Church. They 
examined 4 the will of Petrus Uscan, and came to the conclusion 
that the Yiparee Church belonged to him, and that he left it by 
will to Severini. They reported 5 to the Directors that the 
claim of the executors seemed to be just; and they enclosed 


' Letter, 29 Oct. 1753, 76. , lt _ . 

2 This must mean to the credit of the demolished Church; and that thcx 
were keeping the sale price of the materials till they had further orderg-for ifc 

Consultations, Aug. 1753. 4 Do. Sept. 1754. a Letter, 10 Nov. 1754, 123 
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extracts from the will and other papers connected with the 
case. 

Before this letter arrived in London, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors wrote 1 again on the same subject:— 

* You inform us that if any gratification is made for the 
Portuguese Church which was demolished by our orders, 
you conceive it should be to Padre Severini,' who has the 
management of the Religious Fund, and you transmit to 
us a petition 2 of the same person praying the restitution of 
the Chapel at Yiparee, which was given by our orders to the 
Danish Missionaries; we very well know that orders were 
given as before mentioned; but it is impossible for us from 
any thing we have hitherto seen to form any judgement 
whether the said Padre Severini or any other persons have 
any right to those places. You are therefore, if any further 
applications are made to you thereupon, to make a strict 
enquiry into the same, and clearly and fully state all 
circumstances together with your opinion upon the whole; 
upon the receipt of which we shall give you our sentiments 
and directions.’ 

This despatch reached Fort St. George in August 17-55. 
The Governor and Council at once set to work to collect the 
information required by the Directors. They replied at 
some length 3 in October. With regard to Yiparee Church 
they said that Padre Severini’s pretensions were founded 
entirely on the will of Coja Petrus Uscan. They gave no 
further opinion whether they considered the claim good or 
otherwise ; they probably thought that the question was one 
for the Law Courts; and that if the evidence was clear 
that the Church was built by and belonged to Petrus Uscan, 
and that it was within his power to leave it by will to 
whom he pleased, the case would be brought into the Courts. 
As to St. Andrew’s they said :— 

‘ The Portuguese Church in the White Town was built by 
subscription of the Roman Catholics; it was rebuilt by the 
Romish padres in 1721 by contribution of the inhabitants of 
that persuasion, and kept in repair under the management of 
the Capuchin fathers till demolished; no legal claim 4 can 
hardly be made thereto.’ 

1 DeBpatoh, 31 Jan. 1755, 41. 2 This has not been preserved. 
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2 Letter, 27 Oct. 1755, 74. 


4 That is by Padre Severini. 
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afore this latter was received in London the Directors 
wrote to Madras on the subject of compensation to those 
whose house property had been confiscated in the Port. The 
Council had taken possession of several houses. Barneval’s 
liouse in Choultry Gate Street was used for stores on the 
ground floor and for visitors above. In 1754 the house 
required repair; Barneval asked for the cost of the repair; 
this was granted ; but it was resolved to charge rent to 
reimburse the outlay. 1 Matters could not be left in this 
undecided and indefinite way any longer ; so the Council 
asked for orders ; and the Directors wrote 2 :— 

‘ We leave it entirely to you to make such recompense or 
allowances to the owners of all or any of the houses which 
were confiscated upon your taking possession again of Port 
St. George after the capture thereof by the French, as shall 
according to the best of your judgement be deemed just and 
equitable ; and you are to give us a particular account of your 
proceedings herein.’ 

As soon as this despatch arrived, giving them a free 
hand to do what they considered just and right, the Council 
resolyed to restore the houses to the owners ; but they added 
the condition that the properties must be at once sold to 
European Protestants residing in the Port. 8 

The Directors did not leave the question of compensation 
for the confiscated Churches to be settled locally. They 
received the full information they required about them in the 
Port St. George letter of October 1755 which arrived in 
London in March 1756. The important events which were 
then occurring in Bengal obliged them to postpone a reply; 
and when the reply was given 4 a year later they had come 
to no decision. They said:— 

‘The pretensions of Padre Severini to the Church at 
Viparee, the circumstances of the late Portuguese Church in 
the White Town demolished by our directions, as likewise 
what relates to the claims for restitution of the confiscated 
houses at Port St. George, mentioned in your general letter 

1 Consultations, Sept. 1754. 2 Despatch, 19 Dec. 1755, 68. 

3 Consultations, July 1756, and Letter, 31 May 1763, 60. 

1 Despatch, 25 March 1757, 54. 
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d the 27th of October 1755, cannot in the present situa¬ 
tion of affairs be taken under consideration; our directions 
thereafter must therefore necessarily be deferred until more 
favourable times and circumstances of the Company.’ 

The door was thus left open for future appeals and repre¬ 
sentations. 

At the end of 1752 the Roman Catholics had only a 
Church in the Luz and one for the Fishermen caste at Mile 
End. They applied to the Governor in 1754 for permission 
to build a Church in the Black Town—the new Black Town 
—on ground used by the mission as a cemetery. The 
application was refused, 1 not out of ill will but because of the 
indecency of the proposal; but a site was given them near to 
their burial place, and they erected a Church on it before the 
French made their second appearance in 1758. 

The Company, acting on the conviction that the loss of 
Fort St. George in 1746 was largely due to the presence in 
the Fort of so many Roman Catholics, determined to try and 
rid themselves of the difficulty by employing only Protestant 
soldiers. They had the greatest difficulty in raising the 
necessary number in England; for all the men capable of 
soldiering were wanted for that purpose in Europe. They 
therefore enlisted men in Switzerland and Germany. In 
Dec. 1751 they sent out 230 Swiss for the infantry, and in 
December 17 52 they sent out 120 more; and 60 Protestant Ger¬ 
mans for the Artillery. Barracks were ordered to be built for 
them in December 1751. When the first drafts arrived they 
found that many of the men were Roman Catholics. The 
Council wrote to the Directors 5 complaining of this, and added 
that 18 had deserted, and that they expected more would*. 
They also wrote on the 12 Feb. 1753 that the Swiss soldiers 
who had been sent to Bengal were deserting, and that they 
had ordered them to Fort St. George ; and they wrote again 
on the 21st March 1753 that the Swiss soldiers under Captain 
Polier had arrived from Bengal and had been sent to Fort 
St. David. In the same letter they reported that Dupleix 
had seized and was detaining a Company of Swiss as 

1 Consultations, Sept. 1754. 

2 Letter, 5 July 1752, 69, and Despatch, 24 Jan. 1752-3,99. 
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toers contrary to treaty and to the law of nations. So 
that, although the Swiss soldiers were reported by Captain 
Clive to have behaved very gallantly in action with the 
French, 1 they gave the Company’s officers a good deal of 
trouble, and were not enlisted after 1754.® The enlistment 
of Germans, especially Hanoverians, went on, however, until 
the end of the century. The real solution of the Company’s 
difficulty was the employment of the King’s regiments in 
India, the first of which, the 39th Foot, 3 arrived at Fort 
St. George in 1754. 

No record has been found as to the exact date when the 
Eoman Catholics and Armenians rebuilt their Churches in the 
Black Town; but they were rebuilt before the siege of the 
Fort in 1758 by General Count Lally. During those three 
months’ siege the buildings used as a hospital on the site of 
the present General Hospital were greatly injured; it was neces¬ 
sary after the siege was raised to take some other buildings 
for hospital purposes. The buildings taken were the Roman 
Catholic and Armenian Churches in Mootal Pettah, the 
portion of Black Town NNW of the Fort. In 1762 two 
petitions were submitted to the President in Council, one from 
Father Severini, Superior of the Capuchins, and the other 
from Padre Arathoon, of the Armenian Church, praying for 
the restoration of their Churches. 4 Since there were no other 
buildings equally convenient, the Government decided to 
retain the use of them, but to pay a rent of 15 pagodas 
monthly for each of them during occupation. By degrees the 
General Hospital was built and came into use. The Armenian 
Church was restored in Feb. 1764 ; the Roman Catholic 
Church continued to be used as a hospital until 1772. 

In 1768 Father Severini died. He had been Superior of 
the Capuchins for nearly 20 years, and had. been throughout 
faithful to the Fort St. George Government. His death made it 
necessary for the Council to appoint a new Superior. Accord¬ 
ing to the wording in the Consultation book, 5 they set 
themselves to appoint a * Superior of the Romish Church at 


1 Letter, 3 Nov. 1752, 42. 

2 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army, ed. 1882, page 63, vol. i. 
a The Dorsetshire Begimenfc : * primus in India.* 

4 Consultations, 7 Sept. 1762. * Do. 27 Sept. 1763. 
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;ffa$ras.’ The Rev. Father Stanton 1 being esteemed a quiet 
and well disposed man, was recommended by the President to 
the Council ‘ as the properest person among the Romish priests 
to supply the place.’ He was accordingly appointed. And 
the Council ordered that an instrument of appointment be 
drawn out in the same form as that granted to Padre Severini 
in 1748-4; that this ‘ our instrument of induction ’ be 
delivered to Father Stanton by the Secretary; and .that 
the Secretary be instructed to attend the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at the time of the induction to hear the instrument 
read both in Latin and Portuguese. 2 

It so happened that Father Stanton was a Dominican; 
the Capuchin community could not recognise him as their 
Superior; they would not help him; and so he was obliged 
to resign the appointment. He was succeeded by Father 
Bernard. Father Stanton was the third Englishman known 
to have been doing mission work in India. The fact of his 
not being a Capuchin was quite enough to make it impossible 
for him to be the head of a Capuchin community; but it was 
further urged against him that he had not studied the country 
languages, and was therefore comparatively useless at a place 
like Madras. 

It will be remembered that the Jesuits in China held a 
Company’s bond for 20,000 pagodas, of which the Jesuits 
could not demand the repayment, but which the Company 
could pay off when they pleased. In 1755 the Madras 
Government gave notice of their intention to pay it off. The 
notice was met by a protest from the Missionaries, who also 
wrote to the Directors to inform them that the bond was 
irredeemable. In the meantime the troubles in Bengal 
occurred, and the money was required; so a notice was'sent 
that it would not be paid off at once. The Directors 
wrote 3 :— 

* The China Jesuits have made representations to us as 
well as to you against paying off the old Madras bond for 
20000 pagodas, which was given at the rate of 6 per cent. 
But as we do not see any reason to suppose it irredeemable, 


In the records the name is sometimes given as Staunton. 


2 Consultations, 11 Oct. 1763. 


8 Despatch, 11 Nov. 1757, 97. 
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as they alledge, we approve of your determination to have 
paid it off had circumstances permitted; and we direct that 
you discharge it whenever you find the most convenient 
opportunity.’ 

The Jesuit Superior at Pondicherry was the agent of the 
China Jesuits for receiving the half yearly interest. On the 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 the Jesuits were dispersed and 
the interest remained unclaimed for three years. At the end 
of that time the Superior of the Jesuits at St. Thoma 
requested that payment might be made to him. The Govern¬ 
ment replied that he must first produce his authority to receive 
payment. 1 After a further delay of three years he did so; 
and the interest was paid. 2 


1 Consultations, 7 Feb. 1764. 


2 Do. 24 April 1767. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE PERIOD OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HONOURABLE 
COMPANY AS A GOVERNING POWER, 1761-1784 

The fall of Pondicherry in 1761, like the siege of Port St. George 
in 1758-9, was only one of the early incidents in the struggle 
for possession and power which engrossed the attention of the 
next generation of civilians and soldiers in the south of India. 
The Portuguese had long before given up the contest. The 
Dutch were dropping out of it. There remained the French 
and the English only of the various contending European 
powers. But at this period of contention there were also three 
native powers, whose military strength had to be reckoned 
with : the Moghul Kingdom of the Nizam, the Hindu nation 
of the Mahrattas, and the military despotism of Mysore, a 
Hindu nation coerced and led by a Mahommedan soldier of 
fortune. 

The political necessity of taking an active part in the 
contest was plain enough to the Directors of the Company and 
to the Government of Great Britain. This necessity resulted 
in as complete a change in the character and method of the 
local Government as in the society and mode of life of the 
Company’s»settlements. (Jp to this time the society, the 
occupation, and the very air of Fort St. George had been 
largely commercial, and only slightly military and political. 
The forty years that followed the siege erf Fort St. George 
and the fall of Pondicherry were mostly taken up with 
political and military affairs and were only slightly commercial. 
The ai’rival of the 79th, 84th, 89th and 96th Regiments of the 
Line at Fort St. George completely altered the tone, the 
character, and the social life of the place. 

Barracks had to be built. The Governor and Council of 
Fort St. George put up temporary barracks at Vepery, St. 
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Jfl&Q mas’ Mount, and Pallaveram ; the Nabob, grateful for the 
protection afforded him by British soldiers, built barracks for 
them at Poonamallee and Chingleput. 1 Hospital accommo¬ 
dation had to be increased; and within a short time a new 
General Hospital was built for the accommodation of 600 men 
and 20 officers. 2 An Arsenal had to be provided for the 
making and repair of military stores and requirements. 3 The 
fortifications at Cuddalore, 1 Masulipatam, 6 Madras 6 town, as 
well as at Fort St. George 7 itself, had to be strengthened and 
put in order. Garrisons had to be provided with accommoda¬ 
tion at the frontier stations of Ellore, Arcot and Vellore, as 
well as at the Forts and fortified towns of Triehinopoly, 
Tanjore, Cuddalore, and the open camps at St. Thomas” 
Mount and Poonamallee. The troops at all these places had 
to be fed. All the building and feeding was done by Contracts, 
which were taken up by the Company’s servants. Contracting 
for building, feeding and providing transport for a moving 
force was more profitable than attendance at the Company’s 
offices and go-downs. It is not surprising that the Directors 
complained 8 that their covenanted servants were neglecting 
trade—* the most honourable way of making fortunes ’—and 
were making a profit out of war by means of contracts. 

The Directors appear to have supposed that the despatch 
of all the British troops to the Coromandel Coast was intended 
for defensive purposes only. They did not seem to have 
realised that generally the best defence is an offensive move¬ 
ment. They saw with alarm the extension of their territory. 
In 1769 they censured 0 Governor Charles Bourchier and his 
Council for * extending our influence and possessions beyond 
the line,’ and they called upon the Governor to resign on the 
1st January 1770. Still the territory grew. Triehinopoly 
remained to them after the first war with the French. 
Masulipatam and Madura were taken in 1763 ; the Northern 
Circars were ceded by the Nizam in 1766 ; the Nabob gave 

1 Letters dated 14 Oct. 1765, para. 62; and 4 Nov. 1767, para. 24. 

? Letter, 2 April 1771, and Despatch, 10 April 1771, para. 34. 

s Letters and Consultations, 1772. Originally known as Call’s Laboratory ; 
Desp. 4 Mar. 1767, para. 31. 

1 Letter, 27 March 1765, para. 36. Letter, 1 April, 1766. 

6 Letter, 31 Jan. 1770, para. 84. 7 Letter, 29 Jan. 1773. 

8 Despatch, 17 March 1769, para. 44. 0 Do. do. para. 41. 
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Chingleput to the Company for the support of the 
British troops ; Bamnad was taken 1772 ; Tanjore and Palam- 
eottah 1776; the Dutch possessions were taken in 1781. No 
attempt was made to rule these new possessions as we under¬ 
stand rule in the 20th century. They were in military occu¬ 
pation ; all owners of property paid rent to the Government 
of Fort St. George; but the conquered districts, towns, and 
villages ruled themselves. The Company’s servants spent as 
much time (if not more) over the settlement and collection 
of the revenues of the new districts as they did over the 
Company’s trade. The coming of the British troops and 
the acquisition of new territories changed their occupation 
as well as their status and mode of life. 

It was impossible that there should not have been mis¬ 
understandings and disputes between the Civil Government 
and the military authorities. They began when the King’s 
troops first landed at p’ort St. George. The King’s officers 
did not understand the position of the Governor as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. More than once during this period the 
Directors, assisted by the British Government, upheld the 
authority of the Civil power at Fort St. George. In 1766 
they wrote 1 : ‘ The Civil power in all our settlements shall 
be superior to and command the military.’ Generals Sir 
Robert Fletcher, and Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., Admirals Sir 
Robert Harland and Sir John Lindsay were amongst those 
who by insubordination made government difficult for the 
merchant Governors. Sir Eyre Coote himself disputed with 
Lord Macartney, who was not a merchant Governor, but the 
first of a long line of politicians, specially chosen for political 
ability to preside over the Civil and Military affairs of the 
Presidency. The military and civil disputes of the period 
were part of the new condition of existence on the Coast; and 
they largely helped to make this period different from any 
that had gone before it. 

This period is also answerable for two changes of less 
importance. The Fort in the town of Mylapore which the 
Portuguese called St. Thoma, and which was called St. Thoma 
by the English merchants up to the middle of the 18th 
1 Despatch, 19 Feb. 176G, para. 24. 
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Iry commenced to be written St. Thome. This was 
probably due to the arrival there of French in the place of 
Portuguese Jesuits. The Portuguese called the place St, 
Thoma (a as in ar). The English called it St. Thoma (a as 
in way). The French seem to have pronounced the word 
like the English, and written it as they pronounced it, St. 
Thom6. The other change was in the name of the Company’s 
settlement itself. The Fort in which the Europeans lived 
had been known for over 100 years as Fort St. George or as 
White Town; and the native town outside it had been known 
as Madraspata,m or as Black Town. At an early period, even 
in the times of Fryer and Lockyer, there was an overflow’ 
from the Fort to garden houses in the vicinity. At this 
period there was a considerable exodus. People could hardly 
describe themselves as living in Fort St. George, when they 
were actually living in garden houses one or two or even three 
miles from it. A new term for the settlement as a whole was 
necessary for ordinary writing and conversational use—a 
term which would include the whole habitable area, White 
Town, Black Town, and the surrounding villages where the 
garden houses mostly were. The word Madras was fixed 
upon, and has been used ever since. The official designation 
of the Governor remains the same as in past days; His 
Excellency is the Governor of Fort St. George and its depend¬ 
encies ; the members of Council are officially the members of 
the Council of Fort St. George; but the newer officials, whose 
offices have been created since the middle of the 18th century, 
like the Chief Justice and the Bishop and Lieutenant General, 
are officials of Madras. It is not unlikely that the desire and 
love of brevity had also something to do with the change that 
took place. 

Of all the regiments which have been mentioned only one 
is known to have brought a Chaplain. The 79th Regiment 
brought the Rev. Charles Griffiths, who in 1762 entered the 
Company’s service, and was stationed at Fort St. George. 
The 78rd Regt., commanded by John Mackenzie, Lord 
Macleod, went out to Fort St. George in 1778 1 with a strength 
of 1169, including a Chaplain. But his name is not given ; 

1 Despatch, 23 Dec. 1778. 
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a matter of fact no Chaplain went with the regiment. 
The 78th Regiment, commanded by the Earl of Seaforth, 
went out in 1781 1 with a strength of 1168, including a Chap¬ 
lain. His name is given as William Mackenzie; but there is 
no evidence that he went. There is an entry in the old 
Trichinopoly register book in 1784 (Burials) which shows 
that the Rev. Mr. ‘ Macay ’ was Chaplain of the 78th Regt. at 
St. Thoma in 1783. In 1782 went the 101st and the 102nd 
Regiments, the 15th and 16th Hanoverians, and the 23rd 
Light Dragoons. 2 But no Chaplain went with any of these 
regiments. The four last mentioned infantry regiments did 
not stay very long. They were sent out because 3 of ‘ Prance’s 
vigorous preparations for India.’ They were recalled in 1788 
after the Treaty of Versailles with France and Spain, and the 
Peace of Paris with the Dutch. 

Under the Rules which they made in the reign of Governor 
Master the Directors had two Chaplains on their Fort St. 
George establishment, one of whom paid occasional visits to 
subordinate factories. Although the British population on 
the coast was at this period so largely increased by the arrival 
of naval and military forces no Chaplain was added by the 
Directors to the establishment until 1796. Sir Eyre Coote K.B. 
had a Chaplain on his staff, the Rev. Westrow Hulse. His 
Excellency declined to go out to India when he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in 1778 without one. The Directors 
therefore appointed Mr. Hulse ‘to be Chaplain to the 1st 
Brigade of our troops in Bengal, with the usual allowances 
and emoluments annexed to that station, and he is to attend 
the General whenever he shall think fit.’ 4 But no arrange¬ 
ment was made for the spiritual charge—the baptism, 
marriage or burial, let alone the teaching and the exhorta¬ 
tion—of the large number of British troops in the pay of the 
Company, and their families, between 1760 and 1796. It is 
in many respects a dark period in the history of the Presi¬ 
dency : not only the ecclesiastical history, but the social 
history too. Thousands of vigorous full blooded young men 

1 Despatch, 31 May 1781. 

2 Afterwards the 19th Hussars ; among the Cavalry regiments 4 primus in 
Indie.’ 

3 Despatch, 25 Jan. 1782, paras. 68-61. 4 Do. 7 May 1778, para. 16. 
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to a country where vice is cheap and alcohol 
untaxed, without a religious guide to warn them of their 
dangers, and to remind them of God’s laws and their own 
Christian duty. But the period would have been much 
darker if it had not been for the use made of the S.P.C.K. 
Missionaries by the Governor and Council of Fort St. George. 
Christian Schwartz accompanied the army as Chaplain to the 
siege of Madura in 1768-4 ; to the sieges of Tanjore in 1771 
and 1773; he officiated as Chaplain to the troops and the 
English residents at Trichinopoly from 1764 to 1778 ; and to 
the troops and the English residents at Tanjore from 1778 to 
1798. For this service he was paid 42100 a year by the 
Madras Government in addition to his pay as a Missionary of 
the S.P.C.K. When he left Trichinopoly in 1778, his work 
and pay as the Garrison Chaplain were continued 1 to his 
successor Christian Pohle till his death in 1817. At Cudda- 
lore Kiernander and his successors Hutteman, Gericke and 
Holtzberg officiated as Chaplains to the English community, 
and were paid by the Madras Government for doing so. The 
Yepery Missionaries Fabricius, Gericke, and Paezold regularly 
ministered to the Europeans, both civil and military, at all 
stations which they visited in their missionary capacity. 
Negapatam, Vellore, Arcot, Pulicat all profited from their 
ministrations. All the British and German exiles on the 
Coast were alike saved from the consequences of the Directors’ 
neglect by the ministrations of these faithful and self-denying 
men. By the terms of the charter of 1698 under which the 
United Company had all its rights and privileges, there was 
an obligation on the part of the Company to appoiht Chaplains 
and schoolmasters to each of its superior factories and 
garrisons, and to each of its ships over 500 tons burthen. 
For sixty years it evaded its obligations at sea by chartering 
ships of 499 tons burthen only. And for nearly one hundred 
years it evaded its obligations on land. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Directors 
were opposed to mission work in the 18th century, and that 
they prevented Missionaries from gaining access to the 
country. They both carried them there and employed them. 

1 Consultations, 29 Aug. 1779. 
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arily the employment of the S.P.C.IL Missionaries to- 
work in garrisons was a local device to get the work done, 
which it was locally felt ought to be done. It is probable that 
at first the Directors were not aware that it was being done in 
that manner. But this ignorance could not have lasted very 
long. The S.P.C.K. in London knew, and was in regular 
communication with the Company in Leadenhall Street. The 
Missionaries themselves were well educated graduates and 
exceptionally earnest men; they were well versed in the 
knowledge of the English language; they were loyal to all the 
authorities; and there was no complaint from any garrison 
that they did not minister acceptably. 

There was one other important factor in the great change 
that Fort St. George was undergoing at this period, and that 
was the presence in the roads of a fleet of the King’s Navy. 
This necessitated a naval hospital ashore, as well as houses 
for the Admiral and some of the senior officers—-in short 
more buildings, more contracts for housing, feeding, and 
clothing, more work for the covenanted servants of the Com¬ 
pany, and more duty in Church and Cemetery for the Com¬ 
pany’s Chaplains. The difference between Fort St. George 
and its dependencies in 1761 and 1784 was immense; it was 
the difference between a village and a town. 

When Robert Palk went home in 1768 there was only one 
Chaplain left in the Fort, Samuel Staveley; but Admiral 
Stevens brought a Chaplain Samuel Merefield with him on 
board the flag ship, who applied to the Governor and Council 
for employment ashore. Being well recommended by the 
Admiral H'e was entertained. The Council wrote to the 
Directors 1 and announced the appointment; and the Directors 
in their reply sanctioned it. 2 

In 1762 Samuel Staveley went to Fort William, leaving 
Merefield to conduct all the various duties of the Chaplain at 
Fort St. George by himself. The 79th Regiment had however 
brought a Chaplain, Charles Griffiths, who at once applied to 
he appointed to the vacancy. The Governor and Council 
appointed Mr. Griffiths until the pleasure of the Directors was 

1 Letter, 18 Aug. 1759, para. 101. 2 Despatch, 23 Nov. 1759, para. 68. 
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vn, and wrote 1 asking them to confirm the appointment. 

In the same letter they passed on a request from the Minister 
and Churchwardens for a supply of Divinity books for the 
Library, enclosing a list. The Directors sanctioned the 
appointment and sent the books. 2 In September 1763 Samuel 
Merefield asked permission to return to Europe with Admiral 
Cornish on account of his health. 3 Permission was given, 
and the Council in their next letter home announced his 
departure. 4 

Whilst Merefield and Griffiths were Chaplains at Fort St. 
George in 1762 two incidents occurred which throw a side 
light on the history of the time. The Rev. Mr. Coxeter had 
come out in the Company’s service and brought his family 
with him. He was not on the Madras establishment; but in 
this year, owing to some cause which does not appear, he 
arrived at Fort St. George in a destitute condition. The 
Governor gave him a passage home in one of the Company’s 
ships, and paid from the Treasury 200 pagodas for the purchase 
of provisions on the voyage. On reporting the matter to the 
Directors they did not object 8 —* we observe that you have paid 
200 pagodas for the passage of Mr. Coxeter and family, which 
we shall not object to in this case on account of his function ’ 

—but they forbade it being done in future * without an abso¬ 
lute necessity.’ They did not consider themselves under any 
obligation to pay the expenses of the voyage home of their 
unsuccessful servants. 

In the same year the Rev. Mr. Fabricius was allowed to 
purchase 6 a pipe of the Company’s Madeira at the price charged 
to the Company’s servants. Quite apart from such questions 
as to whether a Missionary ought to drink Madeira, or whether 
he ought to spend as much as £40 over laying in a stock of it, 
the incident is a sign of the good will of the local Government 
towards the Missionary. 

Charles Griffiths was the only Chaplain at Fort St. George 


1 Letter, 17 April 1762, para. 53. 

2 Despatch, 9 March, 1763, paras 62, 68. In the ‘letter home and in the 
Despatch to Madras he is described as Samuel Griffiths; in the Vestry Minute 
Book he wrote his name Charles. 

3 Consultation Book, 20 Sept. 1763. 4 Letter, 7 Nov. 1763, para. 38. 

5 Despatch, 9 March 1763. 6 Consultations, 9 Aug. 1762. 
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during 1764 and half of 1765; but he was not without help; 
~f6rione of the Calcutta Chaplains, Furnival Bowen, came to 
Fort St. George at the beginning of 1764 for the benefit of 
his health, and assisted Griffiths until his departure home in 
one of the August ships. In return for his welcome help the 
Fort St. George Council agreed to pay him both the salary 
and allowances of a Chaplain during his stay. 1 

The Directors appointed the Rev. Mr. John Thomas, * a 
gentleman well recommended to us ’ to succeed Mr. Merefield 
at Fort St. George. 2 He arrived in the middle of November 
1765. Before his arrival, and whilst Griffiths had an undivided 
responsibility on his shoulders, two important matters were 
taken up by the Vestry. Andrew Ross, a former Mayor and 
Sheriff, was one of the Churchwardens. He proposed that 
the practice of inoculation, which had not hitherto been used 
in the settlement, should be introduced by getting the children 
of the Charity School inoculated. The proposal produced a 
lengthy discussion. Governor Falk, General Lawrence, several 
covenanted servants of the Company, and a few free merchants 
like Andrew Ross himself, were present. Eventually the Vestry, 3 

‘upon consideration of the happy success inoculation has 
everywhere met with, the many lives it has providentially 
been the means of preserving, and the general observation 
that the best sort of small pox is thereby produced, the danger 
next to none, and the recovery easy, it is agreed to desire the 
surgeons who attend the Hospital, when the season is most 
proper, to inoculate such of the Charity children as have not 
yet had the small pox.’ 

A year later the Vestry began to feel the social pressure of 
the new conditions of life in the Presidency. The military 
operations of 1761 and 1762, which effected the capture of 
Pondicherry, Karical, Vellore, Nellore, Gingee and several 
other forts held by the French ; the Manilla expedition under 
Brig. Gen. Draper in 1762; the explosion of a magazine at 
Trichinopoly Fort in the same year; the siege of Madura 
in 1763 and 1764, and the Polygar war of the latter year— 

1 Consultations, 7 June 1764. For an account of this Chaplain see Hyde’s 
Parochial Annals of Bengal , p. 132. 


* Despatch, 15 Feb. 1765, para. 12. 


Vestry Minutes, Jan. 1764. 
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^2 -largely increased the number of widows and orphans to be 
provided for by the Church Stock. Besides this, there was an 
ever increasing number of British Eurasian children to be 
■assisted and educated. In 1762 the following were the mili¬ 
tary stations and the strength of the garrisons 

(1) Fort St. George.—Three companies H.M. 79th, Fifty 
■artillerymen, one Company French volunteers, two battalions 
■of Sepoys. 

(2) Vellore.—Three companies of European infantry, 
thirty-six artillerymen and one hundred lascars, one battalion 
-of Sepoys. 

There were 500 French prisoners in the Fort. 

(3) Cuddalore.—Three companies of European infantry, 
•thirty-six artillerymen and one hundred lascars, one battalion 
of Sepoys, two companies of Caffres, two troops of English 
cavalry and one troop of French Hussars. 

(4) Trichinopoly.—Three companies of European infantry, 
•thirty-six artillerymen and one hundred lascars, two battalions 
of Sepoys. 

There were 500 French prisoners in the Fort. 

A treaty was signed with France and Spain in 1763 ; and 
in the following year the 79th, 84th, 89th and 96th Regiments 
returned to England. But volunteers were left behind from 
■each regiment for the Company’s service amounting in all to 
35 Sergeants and 545 men. At the end of 1764 the Company 
had in its own service three battalions of Europeans and three 
Artillery companies. These were spread about in this way:— 

Fort St. George.—Six companies of European infantry, 
■and one company of artillery. 

Nellore, Ongole, Masulipatam and Rajahmundry. — Three 
companies of European infantry, and one company of 
artillery. 

Vellore.—2nd Battalion of European infantry, three com¬ 
panies of the 3rd Battalion, and a quarter company of 
artillery. 

Trichinopoly.—Three companies of the 3rd Battalion of 
European infantry, and a quarter company of artillery. 

Madura and Palamcottah.—Three companies of the 3rd Bat¬ 
talion of European infantry, and a half company of artillery. 
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January 1765 the Minister and Churchwardens lai 
the Vestry the accounts and represented the necessity 
of increasing the income of the Fund to meet all the charges 
on it—there being so many military widows and military 
orphans to provide for. They asked Governor Palk to assist 
them in the advantageous investment of their fund, which he 
promised to do. They also asked him to use his influence to 
pass an order for the payment of the double boat hire on 
Sundays by all ships without exception ; they wrote this letter 
to the Government 1 :— 

* At a Vestry held lately the Minister and Churchwardens 
represented that the fund of the extra pay for boats employed 
on the Sunday (which was intended as an addition to the 
Charity Stock of the Parish . . . .) did produce but a very 
small assistance to the poor, now become more numerous by 
the increase of inhabitants, by reason that' this charge has 
hitherto been levied upon private people only; but on con¬ 
sideration taken by the Vestry that the order for levying this 
charge seemed to be originally intended for all Sabbath Day 
boat services, .... it was agreed that it should be submitted 
to the consideration of your Honour etc., whether it was not 
reasonable that the service of His Majesty, and that of the 
Hon. Company, as well as that of private persons, should by 
this means contribute to the relief of the Poor in general, .... 
The Minister and Churchwardens do now therefore request 
that this charge may for the future be levied on all boats 
employed on the Sunday without distinction.’ 

The letter was read, and the following resolution passed:— 

‘ Agreed that the extraordinary pay exacted for boats 
employed on, Sundays be levied without distinction as requested 
for the use of the Church, as their charitable expenses are 
very numerous, and the charges exceed their annual income ; 
it is but reasonable the Public should contribute to the Church 
Stock as well as private people; as the said Stock provides 
diet, clothes and education for the children of the military as 
well as many distressed families.’ . 

The general result was that the income was increased, and 
the Vestry was able to continue its good work. Besides 
making allowances to poor widows, and keeping a school in 
1 Consultations, 25 Feb. 1765. 
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Jort for 50 orphan and deserted boys, the Vestry sup¬ 
ported a certain number of Eurasian orphan girls in the 
Vepery school; for the Vepery Missionaries had schools for 
Eurasians as well as for natives. Up to 1765 the Vestry paid 
to Fabrieius, the Missionary in charge, 1^ pagodas a month 
for each girl they nominated. In 1765 this was increased to If 
pagodas; and later on to 2 pagodas. Amongst these girls 
were the orphan daughters of officers as well as of the rank 
and file ; many of them were natural children. 1 

In 1766 the health of Mr. Parry, the Fort William 
Chaplain, began to give way. The Government of Fort William 
thereupon wrote to the Government of Fort St. George, and 
asked that Mr. Thomas might be allowed to go to Calcutta, 
and remain there until the pleasure of the Directors was 
known. 2 The very same month that they wrote, a new 
Chaplain arrived for them ; so that they no longer required 
Mr. Thomas’ services. 3 In the following March 4 the friends 
of Mr. Thomas asked the Directors to transfer him to Bengal; 
and the Directors ‘ as well out of regard to the said application 
as the merit of Mr. Thomas ’ complied with their request. 
But when Thomas heard of the proposal, he declined to go. 3 
He was happily placed, and desired no change. 

The Governor and Council of Fort St. George made some 
effort in 1766 to supply further religious ministrations for the 
troops in the out-garrisons. They sent Thomas to Vellore 
and to Trichinopoly ; but as the health of the senior Chaplain, 
Mr. Griffiths, was at this time beginning to fail, they wrote to 
the Directors and asked them to appoint two more Chaplains 
for the services of the army and the cantonments and the 
subordinate settlements.' 3 The Directors took no notice of 
this request. In April 1768 Mr. Griffiths died. The Council 
wrote home 7 :— 

‘ it is with real concern we are to acquaint your Honours 
that the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, after a lingering and painful illness, 

' Vestry Minute Book, Nov. 1769, Jan. 1765 etc. 

2 Consultations, 21 Aug. 1766. a Do. 19 Sept. 1766. 

1 Despatch, 4 March 1767, para. 86. 

a Consultations, 28 Nov. 1767, and Letter, 5 Nov. 1767, para. 89. 

A Letter, 22 Jan. 1767, para. 114. 

7 Letter, 11 May, 1768, para. 69. 
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c^psrted this life the ‘25th ultimo. Mr. Thomas being the 
only Chaplain at this Presidency, we request that you will 
appoint another.’ 

Almost a year 1 later the Directors appointed the Rev. 
Benjamin Salmon ; they added, ‘ and as he is a gentleman of 
character in his profession, we doubt not his conduct will be 
suitable to it.’ 

Salmon arrived in October of that year, and attended a 
Vestry meeting in November. He found the pay and allow¬ 
ances of his post less than he anticipated. He therefore 
complained to the Governor; and when a Board of Police was 
established for magisterial purposes of all minor kinds at the 
beginning of 1770, Benjamin Salmon was appointed Secretary 
of the Board at £100 a year, 2 the motive of this appointment 
being his very scanty allowance as Chaplain. 

In January 1774 Salmon resigned. The Directors were 
asked to appoint another Chaplain 3 ; but Thomas remained 
in sole charge until his return to Europe through ill-health 
at the end of 1777 on board the flag ship of Sir Edward 
Hughes. 

During his incumbency the question of responsibility for 
the repair of the Church roof and steeple, which had been 
damaged in the siege of 1758-9, was discussed and settled at 
Fort St. George. The Vestry called for a report and estimate 
in January 1765 ; and again in January 1766. In February 
1767 the Master Bricklayer was called upon to state why he 
had not submitted an estimate. He replied that the quantity 
of materials for the scaffolding would be very great and very 
expensive, and that he could not give an estimate. It was 
thereupon agreed to ask the Government for the loan of the 
materials and the expense of execution. This was the resolu¬ 
tion of the Council 4 :— 

‘ As the steeple was considerably damaged in the siege by 
the enemy’s shot and shell, so much indeed that the top is 
now in danger of falling; and as the Church which was also 

1 Despatch, 17 March 1769, para. 59. 


2 Letter, 6 April 1770, paras. 40-45. 
4 Consultations, 26 Feb. 1767. 


3 Letter, 5 Feb. 1774, 83. 
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;ged, has bean repaired at the expense of the Churc 
which can very ill afford it; and as the greatest expense 
in repairing the steeple will be the scaffolding which the 
Engineer acquaints the Board may be furnished from the 
Company’s Stores and returned after use; it is agreed that 
the Engineer be ordered to erect a scaffolding and make such 
repairs as are necessary at the Company’s expense.’ 


SL 


Under ordinary circumstances the repairs would probably 
have been carried out at once. But the times were unfavour- 
able. We were at peace with the European powers; but 
Hyder Ali of Mysore suddenly entered the Carnatic with 
70,000 men. He had with him a large number of French and 
Swiss soldiers who had entered his service when the French 
possessions were taken. He was defeated by Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Smith at Cbengamah on the 2 September, and at 
Tirumallai on the 3 October 1767. Between those dates his 
cavalry appeared at Madras, plundered St. Thoma, burnt 
several villages near, and then as rapidly disappeared. The 
war continued through 1768 mostly on the borders and wi thin 
the borders of his own country. In 1769 he appeared before 
Madras again with his cavalry desiring peace, but stipulating 
that during the negotiations General Joseph Smith should be 
ordered to remain stationary at a distance of 26 miles. This 
war put the Government to a great expense, so that the repair 
of the Church was for the time impossible. 

An attempt to refill the exhausted treasury by compelling 
the Rajah of Tanjore and the Polygars of Madura to pay 
something towards the expenses of the war, on the ground 
that their territories had been successfully defended against 
the common enemy, led to further trouble; and the war 
continued till the occupation of Tanjore by the Company’s 
troops in 1776. 

The steeple could wait; but the Church and the Church 
Lodgings could not. In January 1772 the Yestry resolved to 
repair the roof of the Church at the cost of the Church Fund; 
this was accordingly done; the bill amounted to 644 pagodas 1 ; 
arid 20 per cent, extra was given to the Master Bricklayer for 


1 Vestry Minutes, April 1773. 
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itending the work. At various times repairs were done 


to the Church Lodgings. 1 

On the conclusion of the Tanjore difficulty the Vestry again 
approached the Government. 2 The resolution before men¬ 
tioned was sent in reply and entered in the Minute Book; but 
the favourable opportunity had not yet come. The Govern¬ 
ment was upset by dissensions in the Council; and when Sir 
Thomas Rumbold arrived in 1778 as Governor, a fresh war 
with France, Holland, and Hyder Ali broke out, which lasted 
till 1784. This was Sir Hector Munro’s and Sir Eyre Coote’s 
great campaign; Munro took and destroyed Pondicherry 3 ; 
Eyre Coote defeated the enemy at Port Novo, Sholinghur, and 
other places. The possessions of the Dutch were taken from 
them. But there were also losses, repulses and defeats; and 
an anxious time for the Fort St. George Government. 

In 1780 the Vestry asked the Government to assist in the 
repair of the Church Lodgings on the ground that all then- 
income was taken up in the relief of widows, orphans and poor 
persons. But the Board regretted its inability to entertain 
the request. 4 

To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. B. W. 
Salmon the Directors appointed Mr. St. John Browne. 6 He 
arrived in August 1775. His name does not appear in the 
Vestry Minute Book as attending a Vestry meeting; nor in 
the Register Books as performing any sacred duty. Before 
he had been in the country six months he was in serious 
trouble. He wrote to the Council on the 24th January 1776 
asking for a passage home. 6 This was granted together with 
£50 for his expenses ; but the Council also resolved to write 
home ‘ that he be not sent out again in any capacity.’ They 
informed 7 the Directors that one night in punishing one of his 
servants, the man trying to escape fell from a terrace 20 feet 
high; that Browne made no attempt to discover if he were 
hurt, but behaved with inhumanity; that next morning the 
man was discovered mortally hurt; and that on the following 

1 Vestry Minutes, 1770, 1774, and 1779. 5 Do. 25 May 1776. 

8 It cost 55,000 pagodas to destroy the fortifications. Letters, 22 Oct. 1778, 
3, 4, and 14 Oct. 1779,3. 

* Vestry Minutes, Jan. and Feb. 1780. 5 Despatch, 4 Jan. 1775, para. 5. 


6 Consultations, 24 Jan. 1776. 


7 Letter/14 Feb. 1776, paras. 11-14. 
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e died ; that Browne was brought to trial for murder; 
that the jury acquitted him, and brought in a verdict of 
homicide by misadventure; and that Browne was now going 
home to sue out his pardon from the Court of Chancery. The 
incident was most unfortunate; and probably none regretted 
it more than Browne himself. He was new to the country ; 
and did not understand about verandah roofs and their dan¬ 
ger. It is much more likely that he assumed the man had 
climbed down the supporting pillar of the verandah and safely 
reached the ground, than that he was guilty of the inhumanity 
ot leaving a wounded man to lie in the street all night 
unhelped and unattended. Governor Pigot and the Council 
went on to say 

‘ The appointment of Chaplains cannot be made with too 1 
great caution. We are of opinion that it will be difficult 
to persuade persons of approved and established characters in 
their profession to accept the office unless an increase of salary 
be annexed to it. The present advantages are certainly too 
inconsiderable; and it is hardly to be expected that any 
gentleman who is secured in a decent provision at home, 
would expose himself to all the inconveniences of a foreign 
climate to receive what is barely sufficient for his maintenance, 
without any other prospect of advantage whatever. We 
request your Honours will be pleased to take the matter into 
your consideration, and make such an addition to the salaries 
of your Chaplains as upon the foregoing representation may 
appear to you reasonable.’ 

The time was ripe for opening this question ; all salaries 
had been increased except the Chaplain’s. The Vestry increased 
it in 1750 by building the Church Lodgings for the free 
accommodation of one Chaplain ; and in 1753 by making an 
allowance from the Church Fund to the other Chaplain for 
the superintendence of the St. Mary’s School. But even 
thus the pay and allowances were small, compared with those 
of others in the settlement. The Council recognised the 
injustice; and adopted various devices to effect the increase 
which the Directors would not sanction. They made Salmon 
secretary of the Police Board; they made Thomas Chaplain 
of Velloie, with a payment of 85 pagodas a month; but to 
prevent any objection on the part of the Directors Thomas 
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laced on the military establishment and paid out of the 
Nawab’s military subsidy. Later on they put both their 
Chaplains on the military establishment, and directed their 
extra payment from this source of revenue. One was called 
Chaplain of Vellore, and the other the Chaplain of the Army. 
But these devices were unsatisfactory. The time had arrived 
for an increase; and the Council took the opportunity of 
Browne’s unfortunate conduct to press the matter with their 
Hon. Masters. The Directors took no notice of the appli¬ 
cation. St. John Browne did not go home in one of the 
February ships as the Council intended. There is nothing in 
the records to show why. He applied to the Council in June 
for some subsistence allowance,' was granted 100 pagodas, 
and was told not to expect more. After that his name dis¬ 
appears from Madras history. 

The hot weather of 1777 appears to have tried Mr. Thomas 
very severely; he was single handed and had been so for two 
years; for the Directors had sent out no successor to their 
last nominee. A British fleet, under the command of Sir 
Edward Vernon, was at this time in the Madras roads ; and a 
Chaplain, named William Bainbrigge, was with the fleet. He 
was willing to take up the work at Fort St. George; and being 
recommended both by Sir Edward Vernon and by Sir Edward 
Hughes, the Council appointed him, until the Company’s 
pleasure was known. 2 The Council wrote home informing 
the Directors of the appointment, and asking them to confirm 
it, describing Bainbrigge as Chaplain of H.M.S. Rippon. 3 
Subject to the Court’s approval they gave him the same allow¬ 
ances as Thomas had had. 4 

Thomas .was one of the Chaplains who made himself 
popular with all classes in Madras. The Vestry passed this 
resolution of appreciation 5 :— 

1 The Vestry express their satisfaction with the exemplary 
conduct of Mr. Thomas during his residence in the settlement, 
and regret his state of health compels him to return to Europe. 
Ordered that a copy of this minute and the thanks of the 
Vestry be sent, to Mr. Thomas in Europe.’ 

> Consultations, 11 June 1776. * Do. 29 July, 1777. 

3 Letter, 19 Sept. 1777. 4 Letter, 5 Feb. 1778. 

•' Vestry Minutes, 5 Dec. 1777. 
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he Council agreed that * as his conduct has invariably 
been such as to obtain the respect and regard of the whole 
Community,’ ‘ he be made mention of accordingly in our 
address to our Hon. Masters.’ 1 

This is what they wrote 2 :— 

‘ Chaplain the Rev. Mr. John Thomas proceeds on H.M.S. . 
Salisbury for the recovery of his health ; his true piety and 
exemplary conduct induce us to recommend it to the Court to 
confer some mark of their favour upon him. 

* Mr. Thomas has served you 12 years in the office of 
Chaplain ; his true piety and exemplary conduct have gained 
him the esteem of every one. After so long a residence in 
this country, by which he has entirely worn" out his constitu¬ 
tion, we are sorry to observe that his circumstances are not 
sufficient to enable him to live in such manner as his in¬ 
different state of health seems to require. We doubt not 
that in this situation you will, if it can be done with propriety, 
confer upon him some mark of your favour, to which we 
heartily recommend him.’ 

Mr. Thomas wrote a letter of thanks to the Vestry. 3 

When the local Government appointed Bainbrigge they 
recorded this minute in the Consultation Book 4 :— 

* The Board are sensible of the justness of Mr. Bainbrigge’s 
representation with respect to the difficulties he must experi¬ 
ence in his present situation. We have upon former occasions 
observed to the Hon. Court of Directors how inadequate the 
salary of their Chaplains has ever been to the purposes of 
maintaining them in a manner suitable to their profession ; 
and since the increase which has of late years arisen through¬ 
out this settlement in the price of almost every article of 
expense, the inconveniences of their situation must have been 
proportionally augmented. We hope the Hon. Court will see 
with us the propriety of enabling Mr. Bainbrigge to support 
himself as becomes the respectable office he holds in their 
service, whiqh it is agreed to state to them in our next 
advices ; and in the mean time that the allowances formerly 
drawn by Mr. Thomas be given to Mr. Bainbrigge from the 
time of the departure of H.M.S. Salisbury. 


1 Consultations, 30 Sept. 1777. 

3 Vestry Minutes, 5 Feb. 1780. 


2 Letter, 8 Oct. 1777,16. 

4 Consultations, 31 Oct. 1777. 
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/hen there were two Chaplains at the Fort, in accordance 
with the Directors’ own rule, they drew pay as follows :— 


99 

99 


(1) The Senior Chaplain, Government Pay . . 100 0 0 

„ Diet Money 76 16 0 

176 16 0 

And the Vestry allowed a house, rent free. 

e 

(2) The Junior Chaplain, Government Pay . . 100 0 0 

Diet Money 76 16 0 

House rent 83 12 0 

And the Vestry allowed for the School 1 ’ „ _ ft 

Superintendence i 

21.0.8 0 

The Junior received more than the Senior ; but he had to 
pay rent for a house, and teach in the St. Mary’s School. 

When a Chaplain had sole charge he received the regular 
Government Pay and diet money, the house, and the Vestry 
allowance for superintending the School, in all sS276 16s. and 
the house. 

The Council’s devices and plans to increase the pay of the 
Chaplains did not become regular until 1779. The Directors 
appointed the Rev. John Stanley in 1778 1 ; he arrived and 
reported his arrival on the 31 July 1778 before the Council 
had received the Despatch announcing his appointment. 2 He 
began at once to make enquiry about his pay and allowances ; 
and he wrote to the Council in September about them, and 
olaimed to succeed to the vacancy caused by Thomas going 
home. In those perilous days letters and despatches did 
not always reach their destination. The Directors did not 
apparently know of Bainbrigge’s appointment locally. And 
the Council did not know of Stanley’s appointment in London. 
According to the rules of the Company, Stanley was the 
Senior Chaplain ; but Bainbrigge occupied the Church Lodg¬ 
ings, had charge of the School, and was Chaplain of Vellore; 
and he had been filling these posts acceptably for nearly a 


1 Despatch, 4 March 1778, para. 9. 


1 Consultations, 81 July 1778. 
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However Stanley’s letter obliged the Council to consider 
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and settle his claim. 1 They decided without reference home 
that each Chaplain should draw the Company’s allowances for 
salary and diet; that Bainbrigge should continue Chaplain of 
Vellore, and Stanley Chaplain to the Army, with permission 
to draw the pay of a Captain; that all other allowances should 
be equally divided; Bainbrigge to have the house and Stanley 
the house rent. The Military Paymaster wrote to enquire if 
the Chaplains were to draw these allowances month by month 
whether they visited Vellore and the Army or not * and the 
reply was ‘Yes’ to both questions. 2 It was an intentional device 
to do what the Directors would not do, raise the pay to such 
a sum as would enable the Chaplains to support themselves in 
the social position they occupied. Having made this arrange¬ 
ment the Governor and Council wrote to the Directors 
announcing what they had done; that in consequence of the 
representations of the Vestry and the Churchwardens they had 
ordered 3 an extra allowance of j£100 a year to the Chaplains; 
and they asked the Directors to confirm the order. In Sep¬ 
tember 1780 Stanley went on leave to Bengal. 4 He was 
employed there as soon as he arrived, 5 and did not return; he 
resigned his Madras appointment two years later. 6 

The Council appointed the Rev. Benjamin Millingchamp 
to the vacancy, and wrote home to that effect 7 ; the Directors 
gave no reply. 

During the first three years of Mr. Bainbrigge’s incumbency 
the Vestry met no less than twelve times to discuss important 
matters connected with its interests. In Dec. 1777 it tried to 
solve the difficulty of the Chaplain’s income by voting him an 
allowance of 500 pagodas a year out of the Church Fund, in 
addition to his pay. In Dec. 1778, on the arrival of Mr. 
Stanley, it resolved that this sum should henceforth be shared 
by the two Chaplains. At this meeting Sir Hector Munro and 
Stephen Popham were present. But the members of the 

1 Consultations, 11 Sept. 1778, 23 Sept. 1778, 22 Jan. 1779, and 27 Auk. 
1779. Letter, 16 March, 1779, para. 13. 

2 Consultations, 3 June 1779. 3 Letter, 4 April 1780. 

4 Consultations, 8 Sept. 1780. 

5 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal f 169. 

0 Consultations, 24 July, 1782. 
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do. Letter, 31 Aug. 1782, para. 59. 
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iry seem to have had some doubt as to whether this grant 
was a legitimate application of their funds. They resolved to 
reconsider it in March 1779 ; in the following October it was 
agreed to discontinue it, and to address the Government on 
the insufficiency of the salaries given to the Chaplains. The 
Governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hector Munro, and 21 otherB were present. The result was 
the placing of the Chaplains on the Military pay list, and the 
assignment to them of military duty, for which they drew 
military pay but which they could only fitfully and irregularly 
perform. 

The Vestry at this time had cause for anxiety and were 
anxious about the condition of the School building. It was 
situated in Middle Gate Street; it belonged to the Company, 
and had been lent by the Council to the Vestry for the pur¬ 
pose of the school after the siege of 1758-9. The Vestry’s 
own school house had been destroyed by shot and shell. In 
April 1778 Mr. Bainbrigge reported that the school house 
wanted repair; and that more money was required for the 
school to enable it to take in all the orphan children of the 
soldiers of the Company; that a new school house was wanted 
and a larger one. The Vestry resolved to raise a subscription 
at the Presidency and at the different subordinate stations, 
and to establish a fund for the purpose, to be under the direc¬ 
tion of the Minister and Churchwardens. It was however a 
time of war, and therefore an unfavourable time; so that 
this resolution does not appear to have been carried out. In 
March 1779 Mr. Bainbrigge again reported to the Vestry that 
the school house needed repair. The Vestry agreed that as 
the house was the property of the Company, it could not 
interfere. In Oct. 1779 Mr. Bainbrigge reported that in con¬ 
sequence of the state of the school house, he had removed the 
children to his own house, that is, to the Church Lodgings. 
The Chief Engineer reported that the school house was 
irreparable. The Vestry resolved to rent another house for 
the present for school purposes. They also addressed the 
Governor and Council asking for the allotment of another 
house. In Dec. 1779 the Vestry received a reply informing 
them that the Government could not accommodate the children 
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house. It was resolved therefore to ask the 
Council to make over the ground of the old house to the 
Charity, to enable the parish to make provision for the 
children. In January 1780 it was resolved, as the Council 
could not assist the Charity by either repairing the old house 
or giving another, to ask the Civil Architect to examine the 
old house and estimate the cost of repairing it. On obtaining 
this estimate a letter was at once written by the Chaplains and 
Churchwardens to the Government representing that the rent 
of 60 pagodas a month was very heavy for the present 1 school 
house ; that they desired to repair the old school house and 
alter it, (the cost being 785 pagodas) at the expense of the 
Fund; and asking the Government either to give the old 
building, or to grant a lease of it for 99 years to the Ministers 
and Churchwardens upon a small quit rent, to enable the 
parish to make a proper provision for the accommodation of 
the children. The Council passed the following order; ‘ The 
Board have been pleased to grant them the lease of the old 
building for the use of the Charity School for a term of 99 
years upon paying to the Company 5 pagodas per annum.’ J 
The Vestry then put the building in repair. It was in use as 
the Charity School house till 1872, when the St. Mary’s 
School and the Civil Male and Female Orphan Asylums were 
amalgamated and accommodated at Egmore. The lease ex¬ 
pired in 1879. But no one remembered this. The fact was 
not discovered till 1891, when the Government resumed pos¬ 
session. 

In Dec. 1781, whilst the war was still going on with the 
French the Dutch and the Mysoreans, the subject of the 
prevailing famine was discussed by the Vestry, and it was 
resolved that the Churchwardens should open a subscription, 
and draw up rules for the distribution of the charity. In 
Jan. 1782 a committee of 15 was appointed by the Vestry to 
manage the charity to the Poor Native Inhabitants. The 
committee included 11 Europeans and British Eurasians, 1 
Portuguese Eurasian, 1 Armenian, and 2 Hindus. The 
Chaplain and Churchwardens formed the Executive Committee. 




1 That is, the one they were then hiring. 2 Consultations, 3 March 1780. 
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cation was made to Government for help 1 ; public and 
private individuals were appealed to for subscriptions; the 
secretary of the last famine committee (Chocopah Chetty) was 
called upon for his accounts ; several letters were written 
during the year 1782 to the Governor and Council reporting 
progress, and seeking co-operation. In May the Churchwardens 
wrote that they were desired by the Committee to send a list 
of Black 2 subscribers, to shew how inadequate their subscrip¬ 
tions were, and how irregular in their payments; and to ask 
the Government to use its influence with the Black inhabitants 
to contribute more largely and more regularly. 3 From the 
letter it appears that the Europeans were contributing 800 
pagodas monthly, and the Black subscribers 242 pagodas 
monthly. The famine lasted for two years. Bainbrigge died 
on the 6th September 1788 just as it was over. Mr. Richard 
Leslie was appointed to succeed him on the 10th Sept. 4 On 
the 14 Jan. 1784 the Chaplains and Churchwardens wrote to 
the Government by desire of the Famine Committee, detailing 
what they had done in the matter of relief. They added:— 
‘ The Committee also resolved that the sum of 8000 pagodas, 
part of the present fund for the Native poor shall be lodged 
with Government in the name of the Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens *; and they asked that 8 separate bonds of 1000 
pagodas each might be made out in the names of the Ministers 
and Churchwardens for the benefit of the Native poor. This 
request was granted. 5 The Fund was known as the Native 
Poor Fund, and was administered by the Yestry until 1809. 

An examination of the St. Mary’s Register Books makes 
one wonder how the Chaplains, often single handed, managed 
to do all the work that they had to do. As early as 1766 Mr. 
Thomas paid an official visit to the troops at Vellore'■ and 
Triehinopoly. In 1775 he was at Masulipatam. 7 There is 
no reason to suppose that these were the only visits paid to 
the out-garrisons and subordinate stations, even though there 
is no reference, to others in the records. The Vestry Minute 
Books, the Registers themselves, and the S.P.C.K. Reports 

1 Consultations, 6 August 1782. 

2 -This is the term used in the letters and papers. 

• 3 Consultations; 24 May 1782. 1 Do. 10 Sept.- 1783.- 5 Do. 14. Jan. 1784. 

6 Letter, 22 Jan. 1767, para. 114. 7 Consultations, 3 Deo. 1775. 
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Borne light on the question. Besides the two Church¬ 
wardens there were two Sidesmen elected annually. One of 
the Junior Merchants was Clerk of the Vestry; there was a 
European Schoolmaster, a European Organist, and a Euro¬ 
pean Church Clerk. Between them these managed the Fund 
Accounts, the financial affairs of the School, Poor relief, 
and frequently officiated at the frequent funerals. The 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries at Vepery managed the Female Orphan 
School; and being in spiritual charge of the Naval Hospital, 
they officiated at the naval funerals. There were many 
helpers ; or the two Chaplains—often only one—would never 
have been ablq to do what had to be done. 

The Fund accounts were intricate, and involved large sums 
of money. When the Vestry wrote to the Government in 
1780, 1 and begged the Government to assist them in the 
repair and partial rebuilding of the Church Lodgings, they 
pleaded what they had expended in originally building the 
Lodgings, what they had expended in their annual repair, and 
what they were doing in the cause of charity. They said, 
‘ we are desirous that the habitation of the Hon. Company’s 
Chaplain shall be equal to the rank and station of a Minister.* 
They enclosed a Balance sheet of the Church Cash for the 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Dr. 


Pagodas 

To Interest 30,000 Pags. at 9 %. 2700 
Bo. 8000 Bo. 8 . 640 

Bo. 2600 Bo. 10 . 260 

„ Charitable Contributions . 200 


Bebit Balance 


3800 

366 


4166 


Cr. 


School Charge at 150 p.m. 
Clothing .... 
House rent at 60 page. 

Charity Girls at Yepery at 30 
pags. p.m. ... 
Organist at 25 pags. 

Vestry Clerk at 10 pags. . 

Mr. Pybus’ children at 10 pags 
Monthly Charities at 44 pags. 
Sundries .... 


Pagodas 

1800 

200 

720 


360 

303 

120 

120 

528 

15 

4166 


year 1779. As showing what the income and expenditure was 
at that time, it is of great interest. But their appeal was un¬ 
successful. This was the resolution of the Council: 

‘ Ordered that aB the Board so very lately contributed so 

1 Consultations, 3 Feb. 1780. 
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Homely by an additional allowance granted to the 
Chaplains, they did not expect another application from them 
so soon upon the subject of relief to the Charity Fund, and 
that their request cannot be complied with.’ 

In March 1782 the authorities of Fort St. George were 
much troubled about want of Btore room within the walls of 
the Fort. A number of buildings had to be appropriated for 
the use of the French and Dutch prisoners, and for the 
purposes of the Fleet; the buildings that remained were 
insufficient for the necessary Garrison and Military Stores. 
The Council considered it expedient 1 that the stores necessary 
during a siege should be constantly lodged within the walls of 
the Fort; and their thoughts turned to the Church, which 
from its construction (it was built with a bomb proof roof and 
very thick walls) they esteemed to be a safe and commodious 
place for them. It wa3 then agreed that with the consent of 
the Vestry the Church should be allotted to the different 
store-keepers for that purpose until the warehouses could be 
spared, for them. And it was ordered that the Vestry be 
informed of the above resolution. At the desire of the Rt. 
Hon. the President 2 they were offered the Hall of the Govern¬ 
ment House for the performance of Divine Service so long as 
the Church should be shut up. 

Three days later a Vestry meeting was held. 3 Lord Macart¬ 
ney presided. William Bainbrigge, the two Churchwardens, 
and five other heads of families were present, including 
Andrew Ross the free merchant. The Governor represented 
to the Vestry the reasons for the resolution which the Council 
had passed, and asked for the Vestry’s consent. Mr. William 
Webb was of opinion that nothing but absolute necessity could 
justify the act; and that such necessity did not appear from 
the information laid before the Vestry. Mr. Henry Mitchell 
thought that the mode of application waB unsatisfactory. The 
Governor having withdrawn such part of the representation 
as was not agreeable to the Vestry, and having applied on the 
same footing as Governor Pigot on the 25th June 1758 on the 
like occasion, the Rev. Mr. Bainbrigge thought it reasonable 

1 Consultations, 1 March 1782. 2 Lord Macartney, P.C. 

3 Vestry Minutes, 4 March 1782. 
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've the same consent as his predecessor Mr. Palk. 
estry thereupon agreed that the Church should be allowed 
for the purpose desired ; and they directed the Minister and 
Churchwardens to take charge of the Organ, the Altar piece, 
and the Church furniture. 

During the year 1782 there arrived four of II.M.’s 
regiments of Foot, one regiment of Cavalry, and 500 men for 
the Company’s European Battalions ; and Hyder Ali of Mysore 
died. The danger of a siege consequently no longer threat¬ 
ened. The Vestry therefore resolved 1 to ask the Government 
to restore the Church. It was not until the end of October 
1783 that this was done. The Chaplains and Churchwardens 
then wrote 2 to the Government, and represented that the 
inside of the building had sustained much injury during the 
preceding 12 months, and they asked in compensation for 
the repair of the Church, the Church Lodgings and the 
Vestry Room. The Council were good enough to order the 
necessary repairs; and they further directed the Committee of 
'Works to survey the Church Lodgings, and report if both 
Chaplains could be accommodated there. 

A year later the Minister and Churchwardens reported to 
the Vestry 3 that the repairs of the Church were still un¬ 
finished, and that they could get no reply from the Committee 
of Works. They added that the stone pavement under the 
soldiers’ seats had been removed, causing a danger that the 
Church would be infested with vermin. The Vestry having 
proceeded to the Church for inspection, agreed to ask that the 
stone pavement be replaced, and to complain that the 
new Venetians were not as good as the old ones. 

The stone slabs inside the Church, and the memorial 
stone slabs which were brought from the old burial ground 
and laid round it on the outside, 4 had been taken to the 
ramparts for the purpose of building platforms for the guns. 
Here they remained until 1807. Many of them were broken 
in transit to and fro. The loan of the consecrated building 
was patriotically necessary ; the use of the slabs was necessary ; 
but the authorities ought to have been prompt and liberal in 
repairing all damages, and restoring the status quo ante as 


1 Vestry Minutes, 31 Dec. 1782. 
3 Vestry Minutes, 22 Nov. 1784. 


2 Consultations, 28 Oct, 1783. 
4 Do. 17 Jan. 1766. 
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as ever the danger was over and the necessity gone. 


Part of the north aisle of the Church still remains unpaved. 

The following minute on the subject written by the 
Governor, Lord William Bentinck, in 1807 shows that the 
date and the occasion of the removal of the stones had then 
been forgotten ; 1 — 

‘ During the last siege of Fort St. George many of the 
tomb stones were taken from the Churchyard within the Fort, 
and made use of as platforms for the Batteries on the 
northern face, where they have since remained. The first 
Chaplain 2 has suggested to me the propriety of these monu¬ 
ments being replaced in the Churchyard. The suggestion 
appearing a very proper one I recommend the Military 
Board may be directed to carry it into execution.’ 

The Council resolved to give orders accordingly ; and the 
tombstones were replaced round the Church ; but the stones 
which were removed from the interior were not replaced. 3 

It will be remembered that when the Church was conse¬ 
crated burials within its walls were specially excepted. The 
consecration deeds were registered in London; if there were 
copies of them at Fort St. George, they were lost during the 
French occupation of the Fort in 1746-9. There was no 
recollection locally of any such exception in the year 1777 
when the Bight Hon. Lord Pigot died. When this event took 
place, the Hon. Edward Monckton, his son-in-law and 
executor, applied to the Churchwardens for permission to 
inter his Lordship’s body in the Church. The Minister and 
Churchwardens consented, * in consideration of his Lordship’s 
distinguished character, and the essential services he has 
rendered the public.’ They likewise consented to a tombstone 
being laid over his grave, and his escutcheon being hung in 
the Church. The burial took place on May 11th; 'the 
Minister (John Thomas) and Churchwardens reported to the 
Vestry what they had done at the next meeting in June. 

' Military Consultations, 29 A.ug. 1807. 

2 The Senior Chaplain, Dr. R. H. Kerr. 

3 The paving of the rest of the Church is with dressed Pallaveram stone 
(gneiss), one foot square, placed diagonally, the alternate stones being slightly 
polished to darken their colour. There are stones of this size and appearance 
in front and in the hall of the house now occupied by the Garrison Chaplain, 
which look as if they once belonged to the Church. The house was not the 
Chaplain’s quarters till 1827. 
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Vestry approved of the interment of Lord Pigot’s body 
in the Church for the reasons mentioned; but thought it 
* necessary to remark that this is not to be looked upon as a 
precedent to any future interment.’ 1 

However the precedent was made; and when His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir Eyre Coote K.B.—the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious General, the hero of Porto Novo and Sholinghur 
_died in April 1788, it was impossible to resist the applica¬ 
tion for the interment of his remains inside the building. 
The burial took place on the 28 April. The Churchwardens 
reported what they had done to the Vestry at its next 
meeting on the 81 Dec. 1788. The following is extracted 
from the Vestry Minute Book of that date. 

‘ Mr. Vaughan 2 acquaints the Vestry that upon the death 
of Sir Eyre Coote he received an application from the family, 
requesting that his remains might be interred in the Church, 
and a message was sent to him from the Governor at the 
same time, expressing his wish that this distinction however 
unusual might be shorn to a person of Sir Eyre Coote’s high 
station and character. 

* As the same had been done in a former instance towards 
the corpse of the late Lord Pigot as a mark of gratitude for 
the eminent services of his Lordship in India, Mr. Vaughan, 
being the only Churchwarden present, was induced to allow 
of it on this occasion also for the same reasons which 
operated then, the services of Sir Eyre Coote having not only 
obtained him the repeated applause and thanks of his 
country, but made the moat grateful impression on the mind 
of every individual here, who are sensible that to his great 
exertions the present situation of this country is principally 
owing, and honouring him equally for his private virtues as 
his public abilities. 

‘ Mr. Vaughan therefore hopes that the Vestry will approve 
of his conduct in having consented to his being buried in the 
Church, and consider it as a distinction to which he was 
entitled on every account in a settlement so much indebted 
as this has been to him both in the former as well as in the 
present war. 

‘ Mr. Vaughan then delivers in the application from 
Col. Owen for the interment of Sir Eyre Coote’s remains 


1 "Vestry Minutes. 21 June 1777. 

3 Hugh Vaughan was the Senior Churchwarden. 
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yfithin the walls of the Church. On receiving the above 
application Mr. Vaughan acquaints the Vestry that he shewed 
it to the Rev. Mr. Bainbrigge 1 and the Rev. Mr. Milling- 
champ, who readily acquiesced in the propriety of an imme¬ 
diate compliance. 

* The Vestry approve of the Ministers’ and Churchwardens’ 
conduct with regard to the above representation.’ 

Fault could be found with the composition of the report; 
but there are two notable things in connection with it,—the 
hearty appreciation of the deceased General; and the fact 
that the Churchwardens did so much to help the Ministers 
in those days in matters which were not spiritual. It was 
the Churchwarden who was addressed in the matter, the 
Churchwarden who acted, and the Churchwarden who reported. 

The body of Sir Eyre Coote did not remain in St. Mary’s 
Fort St. George much more than a year. Colonel Owen, one 
of the General’s executors, then wrote to the Rev. Mr. Milling- 
champ requesting permission to remove the remains to 
England. With the concurrence of the Rev. Mr. Leslie and 
the Churchwardens permission was given, and the body was 
conveyed on board H.M.S. Belmont for Europe. 2 

When the Vestry agreed to hand over the Church to the 
Civil authorities to be used as a Store in March 1782, they 
directed the Churchwardens to take charge of the Organ, the 
Altar Piece and the furniture. This is the first reference in the 
records to the Altar Piece. It is a picture measuring about 
10 x 8 feet, and is a well-executed copy of Raphael’s cartoon of 
the Last Supper. There are some little differences between 
the original and the copy ; for instance, the elegant hanging 
lamp of thb original is omitted in the copy; and an ordinary 
bason and jug and towel take the place of the artistic ewer 
in the right hand corner. 3 But the positions and the 
attitudes of the figures leave no doubt as to the original 
of the copy. There is no known record as to how and 
when the picture came into the possession of the Chaplains 
and Churchwardens. It was not mentioned with other 

1 William Bainbrigge died on the 6 Sept. 1788. 

* Vestry Minutes, 22 Nov. 1784. 

a I am indebted to the Bev. C. H. Malden, Garrison Chaplain of Fort St. 
George, lor observing these differences. 
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;s which were brought from Pondicherry after the 



in 1761. It is not likely that it adorned 
Capuchin Church of St, Andrew in the Port, and that it was 
appropriated when that Church was demolished; for all the 
adornments were given up to the Roman Catholics. Nor is 
it likely that the picture was purchased in England by the 
Churchwardens—even though the Hanoverian Court 


had 


made Altar pieces fashionable—for the Churchwardens had 


no money to spare for mere adornment. It is most likely 


that it came from Pondicherry after the second capture in 
1778. The picture remained the Altar piece till an east 
window was pierced in the sanctuary wall in 1795 for the 
purpose of admitting the sea breeze. 1 It was then placed in 
the Vestry. Later on it was raised to its present position 
over the chancel arch. Although it is difficult to make out 
the detail of the picture where it is, the position is the best 
possible one for it; for it is safe from injury from the sun, 


the wind, and the rain. 

It has been mentioned 


that the bell on the roof of the 


Fort House w-as borrowed from the Church. In that position 


it served more than one purpose; it was used to summon 


Council meetings and give alarms as well as for ecclesiastical 


1784 it was moved back at the Company’s 


purposes. In 

expense from the Fort House to the Church belfry/* and 
thenceforth was used for Church purposes only. The use of 
a Church Bell for secular purposes was revived in the Fort in 
the middle of the 19th century. By that time the Govern¬ 
ment had adopted the policy of building Churches in military 
stations and supplying the necessary furniture. Bells were 
imported through the Ordnance Department, which generally 
had two or three in stock ready for use. Some Ordnance 
officer determined to make use of one of these bells to summon 
his coolies to work. The bell ringer only knew one way of 
ringing a bell; and that way was the Church way. 


day punctually at eight o’clock it rang for five minutes, and 
made every dweller in the Fort think of Church service and 
religious duty. In the last decade of the 19th century it was 
removed to the Camp Equipage Store a mile away. 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 1 April 1795. 1 Do. 22 Nov. 1784. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE CHAPLAINS AND THEIR WORK FROM 1785 TO 1805 

Since the recovery of Fort William and the Conquest of 
Bengal by H.M.’s Fleet and a military force of Madras troops 
the northern Presidency, relieved of its troubles and anxieties 
from its country neighbours, had grown very rapidly in 
wealth and political importance. Similar causes to those 
which prevented its commercial prosperity and political 
expansion before 1757 were operating in the southern 
Presidency a quarter of a century later. Former depressions 
were due to competition with other European powers on the 
Coast. The depression in 1785 was due to conflict with the 
country powers. The strength and the hostility of these— 
the Mysoreans chiefly—reduced the possibility of the growth 
of inland trade. The trade was not less than formerly ; nor 
was the revenue arising from the Company’s southern 
possessions; but the expenditure over naval and military 
establishments grew faster than the revenues and commercial 
profits ; and this caused both anxiety and impatience at the 
East India House. In 1785 Lord Macartney recommended 
the recall of the King’s troops in order to relieve the financial 
pressure. 1 

Up to 1785 all the various business of the Government 
had been conducted by the Council at their daily sittirigs. 
In that year it was recognised that the limit of human powers 
had been reached, and the business was divided amongst 
different smaller Boards. Besides the Council there was 
appointed a Military Board, a Revenue Board and a Trade 
Board. The Council passed or varied the resolutions of the 
Boards ; and administered directly all other matters. This 
1 Letter, 30 Jan. 1785. 
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alteration added to the cost of government,_ 

increased the financial difficulty ; which difficulty was during 
the next ten years largely responsible for the Company’s 
neglect of the religious and moral welfare of its military and 
civil servants on the Coast. 

On the other hand there had grown by degrees in the 
Council a species of Home Rule. The early Governors, with 
the exception of Streynsham Master, were accustomed to 
recommend actions and policies to their Honourable Em¬ 
ployers, and to await their sanction before carrying them out. 
Later Governors carried out their own resolutions and reported 
their action afterwards. When Lord Macartney, the first 
political Governor, was appointed in 1781, this course became 
the general rule of procedure. To some extent it counter¬ 
balanced the disinclination of the Directors to incur the 
expense of appointing Chaplains. The Company’s servants 
in the Presidency of Madras, and the Company’s Governor in 
Council, knew r what was locally wanted, and supplied the want 
time after time without reference home. 'There was grave 
cause of complaint against the parsimony of the Directors at 
the end of the century in the matter of the employment of 
clergy and the building of Churches and the establishment of 
schools for the benefit of the thousands of Europeans in their 
employ. There would have been a still graver cause of com¬ 
plaint if the Madras Government had not taken the matter 
in some measure into their own hands, and supplied the need 
from their local resources. 

The financial embarrassment of the Madras Government 
at this period not only prevented them from paying their sol¬ 
diers and Chaplains regularly 1 ; but it also prevented them 
from behaving with that liberality to the poor who were born 
in their jurisdiction, which had so greatly distinguished the 
Company in former days ; and from doing themselves justice 
by fulfilling their obligations. The Government had already 
expressed its intention of restoring the Church to the Wardens 
after its loan and use as a storehouse, in as good a condition 
as when they took it over. But the paving remained 

1 Both in X788 and X7S9 the Chaplains had to petition for the payment of 
their salaries, 
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unattended to. Frequent applications were made for the 


repayment of the cost of replacing the organ; the last 
application 1 was made by the Senior Churchwarden, William 
Duffin, in 1791 for the payment of 180 pagodas—* the cost of 
replacing the organ, it having been taken down for the 
purpose of converting the Church into a granary during the 
late war.’ It is hardly possible to believe that the Govern¬ 
ment was obliged to refuse the application. But they 
said:— 

‘After such a lapse of time, and the Company having 
already defrayed a considerable expense in repairing and 
ornamenting St. Mary’s Church, the Board cannot admit of 
any further charge,’ etc. 

The Directors were equally disinclined to incur or sanction 
any expense in small matters in which they had formerly 
been most liberal. In 1785 the Chaplains complained 2 that 
no attention had been paid to their indent for Bibles, Prayer 
Books and other books for four years. In 1787 they applied 
again 3 ; adding that the last supply had long since been 
distributed to the Company’s soldiers at Vellore, Vizagapatam 
and Fort St. George ; and that they had had repeated appli¬ 
cations from Wallajabad, Arcot, and from the recently arrived 
recruits. A supply was sent 4 in 1788 for ‘the use of St. 
Mary’s Parish,’ after an interval of seven years. In 1791 the 
Chaplains expressed 5 their disappointment that no supply had 
been received for two years; and that they were unable to 
comply with the numerous applications that came to them 
from every quarter. A supply was sent; but the ship which 
carried them was lost; and the Chaplains remained without 
a supply till the end of 1794. In 1798 they applied afresh. 0 
It was in answer to this application that the Directors 
wrote 7 :— 

‘ The letter addressed to you by our Chaplains on the 
subject of their indents for Bibles and other books for the 
Church and out-garrisons has been duly considered; and in 

1 Consultations, 25 Feb. 1791. 2 Do. 4 Feb. 1785. 

3 Do. 19 Oct. 1787. 4 Despatch, 28 March 1788, 81. 

5 Consultations, 28 Jan. 1791. 6 Letter, 2 May 1793,14. 


7 Despatch, 23 April 1794, 58. 
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sequence of the loss of the books sent out by the Winterton 
in the season 1791-2, and the enlarged demand arising from 
the increase of our military establishment, twice the usual 
quantity will be consigned to you by the ships of the present 
season.’ 

The double consignment was a distinct though tardy 
recognition of a liberal custom, which would probably have 
been followed before if circumstances had permitted. The 
Chaplains wrote again 1 in 1801 saying *we are in great 
distress for Bibles and Prayer Books, not having bad a 
supply for several years’; and a supply was sent in the 
following year. 

No doubt it was extremely repugnant to the feelings of 
the Directors to be obliged to be so illiberal. The financial 
pressure, which made them so, was relieved in 1799 when 
Tippoo Sultan was defeated and slain, and his territory 
annexed by the Company. As soon as the relief came the 
old spirit of liberality re-asserted itself. Prom time to time 
since then there have been periods of strict economy and 
care; but there has been no period equal to that between 
1782 and 1799 for the depth of its commercial depression 
and for the emptiness of the Port St. George treasury. 

Tip to 1785 the office of undertaker was held by one of 
the junior civil servants, who was appointed by the local 
Government and paid 25 pagodas a month out of the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury. In 1785 Mr. H. Michell, who held the 
office, asked to be relieved of it. The Government thereupon 
took the opportunity 2 of placing it at the disposal of the 
Chaplains, with the kindly thought of increasing the allow¬ 
ances of one or both of them. The duty and the pay attached 
to it remained with them until the Directors were able to 
arrange for a scale of pay which rendered this and other 
local allowances unnecessary. The office was held by tbe 
Rev. B. Millingchamp from 1785 to 1789, by Dr. Andrew 
Bell from then till 1794, and by Dr. R. H. Ken* from that 
date till 1805. After this date the work was left entirely to 
private enterprise. 

In 1789 Benjamin ktillingchamp applied for leave to 
1 Consultations, 20 Feb. 1801. 2 Do. 27 JVugust 1785. 
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ope with a medical certificate. The leave with a free 
passage home via China was granted. Richard Leslie thus 
became the Senior Chaplain 1 ; and Andrew Bell, a Chaplain 
who came out in the Rose, and was desired in 1787 to 
remain at Fort St. George because so * eminently qualified to 
superintend the education of youth,’ 2 was appointed Junior 
Chaplain. When the Madras Government wrote to the 
Directors and reported the grant of leave to Millingchamp, 
they added 3 :— 

‘ Mr. Millingchamp has conducted himself with so much 
propriety during his residence at this settlement that we beg 
leave to request he may have your permission to return in 
case he should apply to you on the re-establishment of his 
health.’ 

The door was thus left open for him to return; whilst 
Dr. Bell was appointed to his place. Though Dr. Bell was 
originally recommended to the notice of the Government by 
the Ministers and Churchwardens of St. Mary’s/ he was one 
of those men who by their talents and address recommend 
themselves. The Government soon discovered his value; 
and in order to retain his services, they appointed 5 him 
Chaplain to one of the Battalions of Europeans ‘ till the 
Court’s pleasure is known.’ Their satisfaction with him as a 
clergyman and as a schoolmaster continued; so that they 
wrote again six months later, 6 and strongly recommended 
him for the first vacant Chaplainship. To this the Directors 
replied as follows 7 :— 

* Although we have received a very respectable character 
of the Rev. Dr. Bell, whom you have appointed Chaplain to 
one of the Battalions of Europeans, yet in order to preserve 
our own consistency, and .... to maintain and enforce our 
repeated orders relative to appointments under the Company 
being conferred on persons who have no authority from us 
for remaining in India, we cannot give our confirmation to 
that appointment, however highly the Doctor’s abilities may 


1 Consultations, 14 July 1789. 
s Do. 27 July 1789, 21, Pub. 

5 Letter Home, 16 Oct. 1787, 42, 43. 
7 Despatch, 8 April 1789, 47, Mil* 


2 Letter Home, 17 July 1787, 44. 
4 Consultations, 9 July 1797. 

6 Do. 1 Mar. 1788, 63, Pub. 
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d. In time putting a negative on Dr. Bell’s appointment, 
you will see that we are determined to preserve the nomina¬ 
tion to employments in the various departments of the Bervice 
exclusively in the Court of Directors, in whom the law has 
vested that authority. At the same, time we think it will 
operate to the prevention of persons of every description 
from getting out to India in a surreptitious manner with a 
vie w to obtaining employment under the Company; a practise 
which we are determined to discountenance to the utmost of 
our power.’ 

Before this letter reached Port St. George Bell had been 
appointed Junior Chaplain at the Presidency. When it did 
arrive, the Madras Government paid no immediate attention 
to it. If the Directors had sent out another Chaplain to 
supersede Dr. Bell, the Government would have been obliged 
to dispense with his services. But they wanted a second 
Chaplain; so they retained his services till his successor 
appeared. In the mean time Dr. Bell’s friends in England 
had been using their influence to obtain the Directors’ con¬ 
sent to his appointment at Port St. George, and were success¬ 
ful ; so that in December 1789 the Directors wrote 1 :— 

‘ Since writing Para 47 of our Military Despatch of the 
8th April 1789 we have on further consideration thought fit 
to appoint [then these words erased * in compliment to our 
late Chairman Nathanael Smith Esquire, who has produced 
the usual testimonials,’] the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, to be one 
of the Company’s Chaplains at Fort St. George.’ 

This solved a local difficulty to the satisfaction of the 
Government of Fort St. George; but this was ail the reply 
they gave 2 :— 

‘ You have been already informed that Dr. Bell was 
appointed Chaplain on the Rev. Mr. Millingchamp’s departure 
for Europe ’; 

as if they thought that they had nothing particular to be 
thankful for in so tardy an appointment for work which they 
knew to be crying out for the doing. 


Despatch, 2 Dec. 1789, 7, Pub. 


2 Letter Home, 18 Sept. 1790, 7, Pub. 
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525 & 1 ; the beginning of 1791 1 the Government appointed 
Archdeacon Richard Leslie Chaplain to the 3rd Regiment of 
European Infantry, until the Court’s pleasure was known. 
This appointment, like a similar one held by Dr. Bell, was a 
local device to increase the pay of the Chaplains. The 
Battalions were not at Fort St. George; no regular pastoral 
duty with them was possible simultaneously with duty at the 
Presidency; but the appointments enabled the Chaplains to 
draw some pay in addition to the slender allowance under the 
Company’s rules, and obliged them to visit the Battalions 
occasionally. For some time past the Government had been 
anxious about the religious and moral condition of the officers 
and men of their European Regiments; and had already 
begun to do what the Directors would not do, appoint Chap¬ 
lains to stations and regiments outside the limits of the 
Presidency town. As we have seen, the S.P.C.K Missionaries 
were made use of for this purpose and paid. It was a great 
necessity, though the Directors repudiated the obligation. In 
August 1790 the Government of Madras appointed the Rev. 
Dr. Wells, Chaplain to Commodore Cornwallis, to be Chaplain 
to the 1st Battalion of European Infantry, and wrote to the 
Directors informing them of the appointment. 2 This an¬ 
nouncement caused some commotion in Leadenhall Street. 
It was not only that an appointment had been made without 
the Directors’ previous sanction—not merely that the 
Madras Government had usurped their function as nomina¬ 
tors and appointers—but it was a new departure in policy 
in the South of India. Bengal had military Chaplains as 
well as those at the Presidency; but then Bengal could pay 
for them. The Madras revenues were hardly sufficient to 
meet the necessary military and naval expenditure. From 
the business point of view the cases were not similar. 
Christian and moral teaching are luxuries, and must be 
withheld if they cannot be paid for. Consequently the first 
draft of the reply 3 ran as follows:—‘ we do not think proper 
to confirm the appointment of Dr. Wells .... he must 
therefore immediately relinquish that appointment.’ But 


1 Letter Home, 21 Jan. 1791, 30, Mil. 3 Do. 16 Sept. 1790, 72, Mil. 
8 Despatch, 6 May 1791, 19, Mil. 
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counsels prevailed ; and the paragraph was al 


* We have lately had under our consideration letters from 
the Revd. Dr. Wells, Chaplain to Commodore Cornwallis, 
requesting to be appointed a Chaplain at one of the Company’s 
Presidencies, and we came to the resolution not to comply 
therewith. We do not however object to your late appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Wells to the Chaplainship of the 1st Regiment of 
European Infantry.’ 

The month before this Despatch was sent the Directors 
wrote to Fort St. George to inform the local Government that 
they had permitted the Rev. B. Millingchamp to return to 
his duty as Senior Chaplain. 1 He arrived in August. On 
his arrival Leslie and Bell wrote a joint letter to the Governor 
in Council, expressing a hope that they would not be affected 
by Millingchamp’s return ; but that the rule of other Depart¬ 
ments would be followed, by which Millingchamp would be 
placed below them in rank and appointment. 2 Mr. Milling¬ 
champ was called in to state his case. He represented that 
he took leave subject to the understanding from the Council 
that he would return as he left. Before returning he consulted 
some of the senior members of the Directorate as to his 
returning as he left, and was assured that there would be no 
difficulty. The Governor in Council decided that as the 
Court of Directors permitted him to return and to hold his 
former situation, their duty was to obey the Court’s order. 
As Dr. Bell had been regularly appointed on the Madras 
establishment, he was retained on it. And the Government 
made the following appointments. 

Benjamin Millingchamp, Senior Chaplain of St. Mary’s. 

Richard Leslie Junior do. do. 

Dr! Wells } to be Bri 8 ado Chaplains. 

The Senior Chaplain to be Chaplain of Vellore. 

The Junior Chaplain to be Chaplain of the Army, 
without interfering with the Brigades. 

Having made this arrangement the Madras Government 
wrote home 3 that they had carried out the Directors’ orders 

1 Despatch, 6 April 1791, 2, Pub. * Consultations, 30 Aug. 1791. 

3 Letter Home, 15 Sept. 1791,15,16, Pub. 
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"Regard to Millingchamp, and added ;—‘ But as Dr 
appointed in ..ddition to Mr. Millingchamp and Mr. 
Leslie, who then composed the establishment, we do not 
consider it to be your intention to interfere with that, 
nomination.’ 

The arrangement of the Government was not altogether 
satisfactory. The Senior Chaplain asked that the position, 
rank, and duties of the three Chaplains should be defined. 
Dr. Bell’s position on the establishment must be recognised ; 
as well as the necessity of his living in Madras to carry on 
the superintendence of the Male Asylum, which had been his 
work since his arrival on the coast. As a Chaplain on the 
establishment it was necessary also that he should have a 
share of the allowances and the duties reserved for Chaplains, 
including the duty of ministering at St. Mary’s Church. 
Accordingly the Government defined the position, rank, and 
duties thus 1 :— 

B. Millingchamp, Senior at Fort St. George and Chaplain of Vellore. 

R. Leslie, 2nd at Fort St. George and Chaplain of the 8rd 

Battalion of Europeans at Vellore. 

A. Bell, Junior at Fort St. George, Chaplain of the Army, 

and Superintendent of the Undertaker’s depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Torriano. the Paymaster at Yellore, declined to give 
Archdeacon Leslie his Vellore pay without direct orders from 
Government. Leslie therefore wrote a dignified letter 2 to the 
Governor in Council, asking that he might either receive the 
pay of his new appointment or else be restored to his old 
appointment now held by Dr. Bell. The Council agreed that 
Mr. Leslie be allowed to draw the pay; and they also agreed 
to state to the Court of Directors the impropriety of the 
custom * which has long obtained ’ of providing for their 
Chaplains at the Presidency by nomination to garrisons and 
corps W’here they cannot perform any duties; and to repre¬ 
sent how much more eligible it would be that they should 
have their present or any other allowances the Court might 
think reasonable as fixed salaries. 

They reported the arrangement they had made about the 


Consultations, 16 Sept. 1791. 


2 Do. 28 Oct. 1791. 
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and rank of the Chaplains in their letter home 1 ; 
represented the impropriety of nominations to garrisons and 
corps as they resolved. Archdeacon Leslie sent a memorial 
to the Directors through the local Government on the same 
subject, asking that the pay should be consolidated, and the 
various allowances abolished. The Government forwarded 
the memorial and recommended it to the consideration of the 
Court. 3 The Directors considered the matter, and replied as 
follows *:— 

‘ As you have stated to us the impropriety of the custom 
which has long prevailed of providing for our Chaplains at 
your Presidency by nominations to garrisons and corps, 
where they cannot perform any duties, we direct that in lieu 
of such nominal appointments the Chaplains do receive the 
following salaries, 

Senior Chaplain . . 165 Pagodas a month. 

2nd do. . . 160 do. 

do. . . 150 do. and 25 Pagodas a 

month for the direction of the 

undertaker’s employ. 

‘We further direct that upon the death or resignation of 
either of the present Chaplains, the establishment of Chaplains 
at your Presidency shall consist only of two persons as 
formerly.’ 

The Government communicated the new arrangement as 
to pay to the three Chaplains in August 1798. Probably 
through ignorance and without intention the Directors had 
actually largely reduced the pay of the Chaplains ; they had 
abolished the nominal appointments without raibing the pay 
in compensation to their equivalent. The Chaplains were 
aghast. Archdeacon Leslie applied for permission to join 
the army in the Field; but was refused. They then wrote 
and asked the Government to give the most liberal interpre¬ 
tation possible to the Court’s orders; and allow them to draw 
their old pay as Chaplains, and in addition the fixed allowances 
mentioned by the Directors in lieu of their former nominal 
appointments. 

1 Letter, 16 Jan. 1792, 34, Pub. 2 Letter, 26 May 1792, 29, Pub. 

3 Despatch, 19 March 1793, 11, 12, Pub. 
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l|>^T4e order was clearly capable of this interpretation ; 
ffir Government decided to adopt it. 1 By this decision each 
Chaplain received £100 a year together with the fixed allow¬ 
ances. Reduced to rupees the monthly pay was this :— 

Ed, 650 + the Church Lodgings free. 

Es. 583 + £100 a year for superintending the School. 

Rs. 548 + Pags. 25 a month for superintending the under¬ 
takers work. 

At the end of 1791. there were three Chaplains at the 
Presidency, and one, Dr. Wells, with one of the European 
regiments. When Millingchamp returned as Senior Chaplain 
at Fort St. George, he wrote 2 to the Churchwardens and 
Parishioners informing them of his re-appointment by the 
Board of Directors, and asking for a continuance of their 
favour. The Churchwardens called a special Vestry meeting, 
to consider the question of re-appointing him as Senior 
Minister of St. Mary’s, and restoring to him the Church 
lodgings. There was some opposition to the re-appointment, 
for the reason that Leslie, who was a general favourite, would 
be displaced. Consequently there was a larger Vestry meeting 
on the 22nd Sept. 1791 than there had been for many years. 
The following attended, the two Ministers Leslie and Bell, the 
Senior Churchwarden William Duffin, the Junior Sidesman 
Lawrence Bowden, the Governor Sir Charles Oakeley, and 
twenty others—of whom two were in the military service of 
the Company, eleven in the civil service, and the rest were 
free merchants. It would have been a regrettable circum¬ 
stance if, by neglect of attendance, the servants of the Com¬ 
pany had allowed the Vestry to pass a resolution declining to 
recognise Mr. Millingchamp as the senior minister of the 
Parish, after the Directors had permitted him to return to 
Fort St. George as the Senior Chaplain. The other ministers 
had no personal feeling against him; they liked him; but 
they disliked losing their position and their allowances, and 
they had their friends. So this memorable Vestry, composed 
of 25 of the leading people in the settlement met, and agreed 
by a majority of votes that Millingchamp * should be allowed 

A Consultations, 17 Aug. and 27 Sept. 1793. 

2 Vestry Proceedings, 22 Sept. 1791. 
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officiate as first minister of this parish,’ and that 
urch Lodgings were to be given up to him as such. 

Mr. Andrew Ross submitted a minute of dissent. 

1. His opinion was that a third incumbent was more than 
was necessary for the work of the parish; and his experience 
of the needs of the parish extended to near 40 years. 

2. There had never been more than two; two was the 
established custom, and the law of the parish. 

3. That though Mr. Millingchamp had been re-entertained 
as a Chaplain in the service of the Hon. Company, that re¬ 
appointment did not entitle him to become Minister of this 
parish, nor to supersede the present incumbents; the two 
positions of Chaplain to the Company and Minister of this 
parish being distinct and independent of one another. 

4. The inhabitants have an independent right to choose 
their own Ministers, as the Church was erected at their own 
■cost and charges (he quoted Burn’s Ecel. Law). 

5. The present incumbents ought not to be deprived of their 
position and rights when no charge is brought against them. 

6. The present measure is an infringement of the rights 
•of the parishioners and Vestry ; and injurious to the present 
incumbents who have to share the emoluments between three 
persons instead of two. 

7. As to the Lodgings—although they have always gone 
to the senior Minister, delicacy to the present occupant should 
prevent his present removal. 


Andrew Ross had 
Churchwarden, and 


served the office of Sidesman and 
had for many years attended Vestry 


meetings and helped to administer the Vestry funds; he was 
a man of great public spirit and usefulness; and in this case 
his intention was good. But his whole contention was a 
mistake. The appointment and all it involved was one which 
the parishioners in Vestry assembled could make or not make, 
as they pleased; they chose to make it. 

The Ministers and Churchwardens acquired a 99 years’ 
lease of the ground in Middle Gate Street in the year 1780 ; 
and they partially rebuilt the school house. In 1785 then- 
renewed building, which consisted of patches of new work 
grafted on to old work in a state of decay, collapsed and 
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a heap of mins. A special Vestry vM 
held on the 15 December to consider what should be done. 
Colonel Patrick Ross, the Chief Engineer, pronounced it to be 
' beyond the power of any artist to ensure the duration of the 
building by any repair ’ 1 ; and he gave an estimate for re¬ 
building amounting to Pagodas 2800. The Vestry approved 
the plan, and resolved to ask the Government to assist to carry 
it out on the ground that the Charity Fund could not then 
bear the expense. It was mentioned at the meeting that the 
Vestry had paid Pagodas 700 for the rebuilding of the front part 
now in ruins just three years before. They further resolved to 
borrow Pagodas 1000 if necessary from the Native Poor Fund 
Committee at 8 per cent. And they sanctioned the arrange¬ 
ments which the Ministers and Churchwardens had made for 
the carrying on of the school in a rented house in Black Town. 

When they made their appeal to the Government the 
Ministers and Churchwardens sent an extract from the 
minutes of the Vestry, a copy of Col. Ross’ letter and 
estimate, and added:—‘but as various disbursements for the 
support of widows and orphans, and more particularly the 
education and maintenance of the children of the Hon. 
Company’s soldiers, render the Fund inadequate to so heavy 
an expense without breaking in upon the principal, it was 
resolved to address the Hon. Board for their assistance to 
enable us to earry the plan into effect, and to acquaint them 
that the expense would fall particularly hard upon the Fund 
at present, as it is scarcely three years since the parish paid 
Pagodas 700 ’ etc. The Governor (Sir Archibald Campbell) 
and Council were kind; they knew all about the Charity 
Fund, and the good it was doing; they made no difficulties ; 
they permitted a party wall which was in the way to be 
pulled down 2 ; it was the worst possible time to ask for 
money, but they cheerfully did what they could, and voted 
p agodas 500 from the Cash to' assist the rebuilding. 3 By 
the end of the year Mr. James Stringer, the Company's 
Master bricklayer 4 had completed the new building, and 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 15 Dec. 1785. a Consultations, 12 Aug. 1786. 

3 Do. G Oct. 1786, and Despatch, 81 July 1787, 88. 

4 In modern language architect and builder. 
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ived in payment 2300 pagodas together with a prese: 
pagodas for himself; of which sum 500 pagodas were 
generously paid by the Government and the rest by the 
Church Charity Fund. When the Government resumed the 
land and the building in 1891, no consideration was given 
for the original expenditure over the latter, nor for the sums 
periodically expended over its repair. There was no legal 
nor customary necessity to give any consideration; but the 
giving would have been a generous acknowledgement of a 
voluntary charitable effort to benefit the Eurasian class; and 
it would have further assisted that effort. The trustees were 
dispossessed just like ordinary leaseholders on the expiry 
of a lease, as if they had been occupiers in their own in¬ 
terests only, and had personally profited by the terms of the 
lease. 

The St. Mary’s Burial Ground was handed over to the 
Ministers and Churchwardens in 1763. No burial ground in 
India was in more constant use between that date and the end 
of the century. During the first eight years, that is to the 
end of 1770, there were 711 burials of European civilians, 
soldiers, sailors, their wives and children. During the next 
ten years there were 1424 burials. During the next ten 
years there were 2415 burials ; and during the next ten 
years there were 1914. There has never been so great a 
number since. The necessity of a large naval and military 
force in the south of India was done away with when 
Seringapatam fell. The local Government built the walls 
and handed the ground over to the Vestry. The Vestry took 
charge; instituted a ground fee for the benefit of the Charity 
School; and all matters connected with it were discussed and 
settled at the Vestry meetings. In 1786 the Chaplains and 
Churchwardens wrote to the Governor in Council, drawing 
attention to the ruinous state of the western wall, and re¬ 
questing its repair 1 ; but it was a bad time to ask for money, 
and no reply was given. Six years later another application 
was made; this time the required amount was mentioned; 
and the Government were asked to bear the expense of 
116 pagodas for the purpose. 2 The reply was 

1 Consultations, 6 Oct. 1786. 2 Do. 27 March 1792. 
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Company have already incurred a great expense 
constructing the wall of the Burying ground ; and as the 
public exigencies require at present every pecuniary resource,, 
the Board hope that the present charge will not subject the 
Church funds to any inconvenience.’ 

The Chaplains and Churchwardens replied 1 by again 
asking for assistance. They pleaded the full use of the fund 
at their disposal for school, poor, repairs of Church, and 
repairs of the Marmelong Bridge; they added that upon 
every former occasion the expenses of repairing the wall had 
been defrayed by Government. The Council thereupon 
agreed that the amount should be paid. 

At the end of the year 1800 Mr. Archdeacon Leslie 
represented' to the Vestry the need of enlargement; and 
complained of the picketing of horses close to the Cemetery 
wall. 2 It was therefore resolved to address the Government 
on both subjects. A letter was written; application was 
made for the addition to the cemetery of the contiguous 
space occupied by a powder magazine; and that some other- 
place than the cemetery wall might be found for the officers’ 
horses, ‘ which do it injury.’ 3 The Government replied on the 
9th Feb. that the removal of the magazine would be attended 
with inconvenience; but ordered the Chief Engineer in commu¬ 
nication with the Chaplains and Churchwardens to prepare a 
plan for extension in some other direction. If one may judge 
by the dates of the monuments, the first extension of the 
St. Mary’s Burial ground took place on the southern side. It 
has been extended since then on the west and the north sides. 

In the year 1764 the Vestry agreed to entrust the 
collection of the double Sunday boat hire to the Master 
Attendant; it was also agreed that he should defray from -the 
fund the cost of healing those boatmen who were injured or 
disabled in the exercise of their calling; and that he should 
pay the balance to the Vestry for the purpose for which the 
fund was instituted. The accounts were annually submitted 
to the Vestry till 1774, after which time they were dis- 

1 Consultations, 7 April 1792. 

2 Vestry Proceedings, Nov. 12 and Dec. 31,1800. 

8 Consultations, 6 Feb. 1801. 
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lued. In 1784 1 the notice of the Vestry was drawn! 
! act that no payment had been made for ten years; and 
it was agreed that the Churchwardens should find out the 
reason and report. Two years later the Churchwardens were 
requested to take measures to recover the old allowance. 2 A 
year later a similar resolution was passed. A year later 
the Churchwarden, T. Cockburn, expressed his regret that he 
had been unable to pursue the question. Mr. Nathaniel 
E. Kindersley succeeded him in December 1788, and at once 
began to make the enquiry. He laid on the table at the next 


Vestry meeting 3 some papers, from which it appeared that 


the enquiry had been opened by Mr. Churchwarden Josias Du 
Pre Porcher in the year 1786, and that the matter had been 
settled (as far as they could settle it) by the Revenue Board 
in that year without any reference to the Vestry. There were 
three documents:— 

1. An extract from the minutes of the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 19 Oct, 1786; the Board, having before them the 
accounts of the Sea-customer, directed that the servants’ 
wages should be reduced till the amount equalled the receipts 
fiom the sea customs ; so that the Sunday Boat hire, which 
formerly went to the Church, should not be applied to the 
payment of the sea-side servants. 

2. An extract from a letter from the Boat department to 
the Board of Revenue dated 31 Oct. 1786. The writer said 
that what had been called the Church money (the extra hire 
for boats on Sunday) was really a fund for the maintenance 
of invalid boatmen; it was formerly in the hands of the 
Churchwardens, but had lately been managed by the Customs 
department. He added that the fund amounted last year 
to 684 pagodas; and that after paying the invalid boat 
people there was a surplus of 264 pagodas. He suggested 
that the fund might be reserved for paying the servants of 
the Boat department till required for the purpose for which it 
was originally intended. 

3. An extract from a letter from the Board of Revenue to 
the Customs department, dated 4 Nov. 1786. ‘As it appears 


Vestry Proceedings, SO Dec. 1784. 

8 Do. 31 Dec. 1789. 
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ie Church money is appropriated to the pay of inv; 
len, the Board consent to the management of it remain¬ 
ing in your department; a report is to be sent annually of 
the receipts and disbursements, and the balance to be kept 
for the expense of the sea side servants.’ 

The explanation of the Customs department shows what 
short memories there are of historical events in India. But 
the Vestry had to consider whether this fund, which was 
originally intended for the European poor of the settlement, 
should be applied to its original purpose, or be used for some 
other purpose. It was not merely a question as to who should 
manage it, but to what purpose it should be put. The Vestry 
had of its own accord in 1765 decided to give a portion of it 
for the care of injured boatmen. They therefore resolved 1 to 
represent to the Government the origin of the Fund, and to 
ask the Government to restore to the Vestry what they 
originally and long possessed, the disposal of it; to inform 
the Government that the Vestry would continue to pay the 
invalid boatmen, and would apply the surplus to the original 
charitable purpose of the assessment. Nothing was done in 
1790, nor in 1791, nor in 1792. The money was being used 
by the Boat department to pay its boatmen ; and times were 
so bad that the Government was glad to have the use of the 
money for the purpose. The Churchwardens knew all the 
circumstances and remained quiet, waiting for better times. 
In 1792 the financial pressure was relieved by the defeat of 
Tippoo Sultan and the annexation of half his dominions. 
And in 1793 the Vestry agreed that the time had come to 
reopen the question, and to address the President and Council 
signifying their wish that the fund should be managed as at 
first, and for the purpose originally intended. Accordingly, a 
letter 2 was written, explaining that the Sunday boat money 
was originally allowed for relieving the poor of the parish, 
and not for the purpose of relieving invalid boatmen, which 
was an afterthought; that the first mention of it in the 
Church Books was in 1754, and that no part of it was applied 
to invalid boatmen until 1764, when it was done by a resolu¬ 
tion of the Vestry. 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 31 Dec. 1789. 2 Do. 14 Feb. 1793, 
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us letter called forth a reply from the Governr 
Without much 1 delay. The Hon. the President in Council 
admitted that on reference to the records the extra hire for 
boats employed on Sundays was originally granted by 
Government to the support of the Charity School; that in 
1764 the Yestry consented to admit invalid boatmen to its 
benefit; that in 1774 it was resolved by the Government at 
that time to apply the whole to the relief of disabled boatmen. 
The President in Council was of opinion that the alteration 
ought not to have been made by the Government without the 
consent of the Vestry. He was prepared to restore to the 
Yestry the custody of the fund, provided the Vestry would 
continue the charity to the boatmen of the Boat department; 
he would order the money to be paid monthly in future to the 
Churchwardens, upon an assurance from the Vestry that they 
would continue the present allowances to disabled boatmen, 
and admit others as necessity required; the St. Mary’s 
Charity Fund to have the benefit 2 of any increment. A list 
of 70 boatmen was appended, showing that they drew allow¬ 
ances amounting to 45 pagodas a month. It was agreed to 
accept the conditions, 3 and to leave the President in Council 
to fill the vacancies. This arrangement continued for two 
years ; the Vestry giving gratuities and allowances to injured 
boatmen to the monthly extent of 45 pagodas, and crediting 
the rest to the Church Fund for the benefit of the European 
poor and the European school. In 1795 Mr. William Abbott, 
who was both Churchwarden and Deputy Master Attendant, 
wrote to the President in Council and expressed an opinion 
that the whole fund should be expended over the injured 
boatmen. The request was considered in Council, and the 


following 
wardens: 


letter 4 was sent to the Ministers and Church- 


‘ I am directed by the Et. Hon. the President in Council 
to send for your information a copy of a letter addressed to 
his Lordship by the Deputy Master Attendant, and to express 
to you his Lordship’s belief that if (as Mr. Abbott states) the 
fund for the support of invalid boatmen exceeds the monthly 


1 Yestry Proceedings, 28 Mar. 1793. 
* Yestry Proceedings, 12 April 1793. 
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-BBu$i'ob granted to the present incumbents you will have ^ m 
hesitation in extending relief to objects who appear to have 
unquestionable claims upon humanity.’ 

A special Vestry was called to consider this letter; and 
it was agreed that all who appeared to the Council objects of 
charity should be received on the list of boat pensioners, 
according to the agreement of 1798 with its limitations. 1 The 
Vestry accounts show that the Sunday boat money was 
regularly paid until the year 1800. The Governor then 
wrote to enquire what the average monthly amount was 
which was credited to the St. Mary’s Church Charity Fund 
after the payment of all the boatmen’s pensions. It was 
found to be 32 Fags. 27 Fanam 58 Cash. The Government 
then ordered that this amount was to be paid to the Church 
Fund monthly from the Treasury; and that the Sunday boat 
fund was to be put entirely into the hands of the Port 
authorities. 2 Thus ended the connection between Sunday 
boat hire and the Church Charity Fund. 

As the Company had of necessity to pay the whole cost of 
a British regiment whilst in their service they exercised the 
right of sanctioning its strength of officers and men. In 
their Despatch of the 11 April 1785 they agreed that every 
European cavalry regiment and infantry battalion should 
have a Chaplain. When the regiments went out, however, 
they went without one, one after another. There were two 
Hanoverian regiments in the service ; these were accompanied 
by Chaplains; for when the regiments returned to Europe in 
1791 and 1793 the Rev. Mr. Holscher is named as returning 
with one of them, and an unnamed Chaplain is mentioned as 
returning with the other. 3 The appointment of Dr. Andrew 
Bell as Chaplain of one of the European battalions in 1787, 
though complained of by the Directors, was really covered by 
the sanction contained in the Despatch of 1785, unless they 
sanctioned under pressure a Chaplain for the King s regiments 
without any intention of appointing one for their own. 
The same Despatch was reckoned to justify the appointment 


1 Vestry Proceedings, 18 Nov. 1795. 

* Consultations, 19 Mar. 1800. Vestry Proceedings, 5 May 1800. 
3 Letters Home, 16 Feb. 1791, Mil., and 30 Jan. 1793, 83, Mil. 
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r. George Wells to the Chaplaincy of the 1st Euro 
fantry in 1789. Emboldened by the sanction given to their 
proceedings the Madras Government appointed Mr. R. H. 
Kerr, another naval Chaplain, to be Chaplain to the European 
4th Battalion at Ellore 1 ; and Mr. Roger Owen, another naval 
Chaplain, to a similar appointment with the 8rd European 
Battalion at Pondicherry in the following year. 2 The 
Directors on receiving the news of Kerr’s appointment, 
wrote 3 :— 

‘ After the strong disapprobation expressed in our letter 
of the 8th April 1789 of the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Bell to a Chaplainship under your Presidency, wherein you 
were advised of our determination to preserve the nomination 
to employments in the various departments of the service 
exclusively in the Court of Directors, we feel very much dis¬ 
pleased at your recent appointment of the Rev. Mr. Kerr to be 
Chaplain to the 4th Battalion of European Infantry stationed 
at Ellore. The necessity of such an appointment should in 
the first instance have been represented to us. We feel our¬ 
selves therefore impelled to revoke the appointment of Mr. 
Kerr ; and shall send out a person of our own nomination to 
supply his place.’ 

On receipt of this despatch the Governor and Council put 
it aside; they communicated its contents to Kerr and Owen, 
but they kept them working at Ellore and at Pondicherry till 
further orders. After waiting seven months they wrote the 
following reply 4 :— 

‘ We are concerned to find that your Hon. Court have 
expressed your disapprobation of the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Kerr to be Chaplain to the 4th Battalion of Europeans 
stationed at Ellore; and the more so as we had lately con¬ 
ferred a similar appointment on the Rev. Mr. Owen, who 
came out Chaplain to the Suffolk, and was recommended by 
the Commodore. 

* The late Government, 5 considering the propriety of not 
leaving the European Battalions without Chaplains, had 

1 Letter Home, 2 May 1793, 28, Mil. 2 Do. 4. Mar. 1795, 31, Mil. 

* Despatch, 21 May 1794, 64, Mil. * Letter Home, 4 Mar. i795, 31-34, Mil. 

5 The government ot Sir Charles Oakeley ; Lord Hobart became Governor 
in 1794. 
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to the appointment of Mr. Kerr, of whose chararo ^ j 
-'qualifications very favourable mention had been made, 

N laving received no intimation of.its being the intention of 
your Hon. Court to fill up the situation to one of the regiments 
which had been vacant for some years,) under the impression 
of its being indispensably necessary so to do; and the 
appointment of Mr. Owen was made from similar motives. 

* The President, at the time Commodore Rainier recom¬ 
mended the appointment of Mr. Owen, enquired of the 
Secretary whether there were any particular objections to the 
measure; and the Secretary, not at the moment recollecting 
your orders in the year 1789 respecting Dr. Bell, but having 
fresh in his mind the appointment of Mr. Kerr, and the strong 
recommendation of it to your Hon. Court, answered generally 
that he knew not of any. 

* We have in consequence of your orders annulled the 
appointments of Messieurs Kerr and Owen, but have per¬ 
mitted them to act until persons be sent from England to 
supply their places, or until the further pleasure of your Hon. 
Court be known; and you may be assured that we shall be par¬ 
ticularly careful that no such appointment be made in future.’ 

The matter being put in that way, the Directors had to 
consider not whether the Madras Government had exceeded 
its powers and usurped their functions, but whether the ap¬ 
pointments of Chaplains to military stations ought or ought 
not to be made. Taking into consideration that a former 
Madras Government had strongly urged the necessity, they 
acquiesced, and wrote on the 17 Feb. 1796 appointing Roger 
Owen and Richard Hall Kerr Chaplains on the Madras 
establishment. 1 

On the ..receipt of these orders Kerr was advised. Whilst 
on their way out Owen fell ill and applied for leave. As 
Millingchamp and Bell had just gone to Europe, the leave 
was refused. Owen thereupon resigned the service and took 
a passage home ; but he died at sea on the 18 Sept. 1796. 

Two months after sanctioning the appointments of Kerr 
and Owen the Directors wrote another despatch on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal matters, and said 2 :— 

‘We have taken into consideration the state of the clergy 

1 See also Despatch, 22 April 1796, 7, Mil. 

2 Despatch, 22 April 1796, 10-12, Pub. 
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.''our Presidency and are of opinion that the number si_ 

six, and stationed with the following allowances; two civil 
Chaplains at the Presidency, one of whom is to perform the 
duties of the Garrison; the Senior to have 2500 Pagoda 3 per 
annum ; the Junior to have 2125 Pagodas per annum together 
with the allowance of 25 Page, a month for directing the 
undertakers employ; and four military Chaplains for the 
principal stations of the army. 

‘ It has been suggested to us that the number of Chaplains 
at your Presidency ought to be increased ; we therefore direct 
that you report to us whether there be any necessity for 
augmenting the number.’ 

8o in the middle of 1796 Leslie became the senior civil 
Chaplain, and .Kerr the junior; and there was a promise of 
four military Chaplains besides. A great deal had been said 
in England to produce this result; part was true, but part 
was untrue. The Directors neither did all they could nor all 
they should; they neither built Churches nor appointed an 
adequate number of Chaplains; but a great deal that was 
said and written against them and their servants abroad at 
this period was an exaggeration of the real facts of the case. 
The Europeans in the Madras Service were not without 
Churches in the larger stations nor without religious 
ministrations. Assisted by the local Government they looked 
after themselves, and supplied their own needs in both 
respects. The Company was justly blamed for doing less than 
they ought to have done; their inaction in the southern 
Presidency was neutralised by other circumstances. 

To prevent accidents the spire of the Church, damaged in 
the siege of 1758-9, was taken down soon after the siege was 
raised ; but the tower remained intact. In 1787 the Government 
obtained the consent of the Vestry to erect a flag signal staff 
on the top of the tower, 1 which remained in position till the 
rebuilding of the spire commenced. The question of rebuild¬ 
ing had to slumber from 1776 till 1792. 

At that date the Vestry rightly thought that the question 
might be reopened. The Governor himself presided at the 
Vestry meeting when this was done. 2 He reported that he had 
instructed Major Maule to prepare a design and estimate. 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 29 Dec. 1787. 2 Do. 29 Deo. 1792. 
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^^e^e^were submitted to the Vestry ; the 
to 8000 Pagodas ; it was resolved to apply to the Government 
for as large a share of the estimate as possible, since the 
Church Fund was almost entirely exhausted by the current 
needs of the Church, the school, and the poor. The applica¬ 
tion came before the Council a month later 1 ; and the follow¬ 
ing decision was arrived at:— 

* It appearing upon reference to have been customary for 
the Company to defray the expense of repairing the Church, 
Agreed to inform the Ministers and Churchwardens that as 
their funds are not adequate to the charge of rebuilding the 
steeple, Government consent to contribute 2000 pagodas.’ 

The references made must have been to the expenditure 
over the repairs ten years before, after the Church had been 
used as a store-house; for with that exception the Government 
had neither done repairs nor paid for them. However, it was 
good of the Governor, Sir Charles Oakeley, and the Council to 
have made the grant, though the reason given for it was at 
fault. When the Council wrote home to report what they 
had done, they omitted the reason given and said 2 :— 

‘ At a late meeting of the parish Vestry it was determined 
to rebuild the steeple of St. Mary’s Church, which had been 
taken down many years ago in consequence of the dammage it 
suffered during the siege of Madras; but the funds of the 
Church not being adequate to this undertaking the Minister 
and Churchwardens addressed us a letter, requesting our 
assistance in effecting the wish of the community, estimating 
the expense of the work at 8000 Star Pagodas. 

‘ As we found on reference to our records that a former 
Government had agreed to bear the charge of repairing the 
steeple; and as the present call upon us was to assist in re¬ 
placing a work that had been destroyed by the effect of war, 
we judged it reasonable to comply with the solicitation, and 
resolved in consequence to contribute the sum of 2000 pagodas 
on this account, which we trust you will approve.’ 

The Directors replied 3 that for the reasons stated they 
approved of the resolution to make the contribution. 

1 Consultations, 18 Jan. 1793. 2 Letters Home, 28 Jan. 1793, 48, 49, Pub. 

* Despatch, 23 April, 1794, 29, Pub. 
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/At the beginning of the year 1794 the Vestry applieo 
le Government to assist them by giving in advance half the 
promised grant. 1 This was done. Everything was now in 
readiness for the commencement of the work with one 
exception. Major Maule, the Engineer, who had carefully 
designed and estimated the cost of the work, was no longer 
alive to carry out the work. He was appointed Chief Engineer 
at the Siege of Pondicherry in 1793, and promoted to a Lieut. 
Colonelcy ; and was killed by a round shot at the beginning 
of the siege. Almost his last work in Fort St. George was to 
compose by request the epitaph on the monument of his friend 
Lieut. Col. Moorhouse in St. Mary’s Church. 2 The Vestry 
invited 8 Lieut. Col. Gent, his successor as Chief Engineer, to 
superintend the work; this he consented to ; and they formed 
a committee to confer with him consisting of the senior 
minister (Ik Millingehamp), the two wardens (John Tulloh 
and William Abbott), and the two sidesmen (Charles Baker 
and Daniel Ince). Colonel Gent lost no time in preparing a 
fresh design and estimate. 4 The latter, which amounted to 
2552 Pagodas including the scaffolding, is interesting as per¬ 
haps laying bare the secret of the hardness and binding 
character of the cement of that period. The estimated 
amount of stone and shell chunam necessary was 2400parahs ; 
and immediately underneath was this item, ‘Jaggary 11 
candies.’ On the completion of the work Col. Gent wrote 
and informed the Vestry, and asked for some remuneration for 
his extra work by a percentage or otherwise. It was resolved 
to present him with the scaffolding, which was valued at 500 
pagodas ; and the gift was gratefully accepted. 5 

Whilst the rebuilding of the steeple was in abeyance 
owing to the death of Lt. Col. Maule, and the absence of any 
competent engineer to carry out the work, it was suggested by 
some one that instead of rebuilding a steeple, a lighthouse 
should be built on the Church tower. The suggestion took 
shape ; and being brought to the notice of the Council at the 
end of 1794, it was adopted by them. Sir Charles Oakeley 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 15 Jan. 1794. 

2 Letters Home, 30 Jan. 1793, 70, Mil. 

;l Vestry Proceedings, 11 and 12 Feb. 1795. ‘ Do. 1 April and 17 June 1795. 

6 Do. 3 Nov. and 29 Dec, 1796. 
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ISfFgiVen up the reins of Government to Lord Hobart, 
-following letter was written by the Government to the 
Ministers at the beginning at 1795 1 :—• 

* I am directed to inform you that a proposal has been 
made to the Rtf. Hon. the President in Council for the erection 
of a lighthouse on the steeple of St. Mary’s Church ; and as 
many public advantages may be expected from such a 
measure, his Lordship feels every disposition to adopt it, 
unless there should be any solid objection of which he is not 
at present aware. Before however his ultimate sanction be 
passed, he thinks it proper that his wishes should be com¬ 
municated to the Chaplains.’ 

As the letter was addressed to the Ministers only, it was 
not placed before a Vestry meeting, but was replied to by the 
three Chaplains. If a meeting of the inhabitants had been 
called they would probably have had something to say about 
the Governor’s proposal to build upon and make use of a 
structure which did not belong to the Government. The 
independent merchants, headed by Mr. Andrew Ross, were 
very tenacious of their rights in the Church and its concerns. 
The Chaplains however replied by themselves thus 2 :— 

* We have had the honour to receive a letter intimating 

that a proposal ’ etc. 

* It therefore becomes our duty to state to your Lordship 
that at the dedication of St. Mary’s when the Rev. Richard 
Portman received the Church as a sacred charge and free will 
offering from the Governor of Fort St. George ... and the 
other contributors to the expense of the building, the parties 
respectively promised for themselves and their successors “to 
refuse and to renounce to put the Church or any part of it 
to any profane or common use whatsoever.” 

‘ We beg leave to add that the parishioners assembled in 
Vestry on the 12th instant requested the Chief Engineer to 
superintend the building of a spire agreeably to a former 
resolution sanctioned by the Court of Directors and by 
Government.’ 

This was signed by Millingchamp, Leslie and Bell. 

Having once commenced the burial of the bodies of 



1 Consultations, 14 Feb. 1795. 


2 Do. 27 Feb. 1795. 
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ififiguished persons in the Church, the Ministers 
( 'urch wardens found it very difficult to stop it. Major- 
General Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., Colonel of H.M.’s 23rd 
Light Dragoons, died in September 1785. Application was 
made to the Chaplains and wardens for intramural interment; 
after having broken the old rule they were not able to 
refuse ; but they agreed that a rule ought to be established 
not to bury in the Church in the future. In September 1786 
•lied Lieut. John Dalling, son of Sir John Balling, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces. The applica¬ 
tion in his case was refused. 1 In June 1787 Lt. Col. George 
Mackenzie, commanding the 71st Reg. at Wallajabad, a son 
of the Earl of Cromarty, died. The application in his case 
was refused. 1 In March 1791 the Government addressed a 
letter to the Vestry, 1 expressing a desire to bury the remains 
of Lt. Col. Moorhouse in the Church, and hoping that the- 
Vestry would have no objection. The following resolution of 
the Council was enclosed :— 


‘Government having received advice of the death of 
Lt. Col. Moorhouse, who was killed in the assault of the 
Pettah of Bangalore on the 7th instant, resolved as a testi¬ 
mony of respect to the memory of an officer who has served 
the Company many years with distinguished zeal, spirit, and 
ability, that his remains, with the permission of the Ministers 
and Churchwardens, be publicly interred in the Church of 
George, at the Company’s expense, and a marble 
tablet fixed over his grave with a suitable inscription in 
commemoration of his merits. Resolved likewise that a letter 
be written to Lord Cornwallis to inform him of this intention, 
and to request his Lordship will be pleased to direct that the 
body of the late Lt. Col. Moorhouse be moved to the Presi- 
dency as soon as the situation of affairs will permit.’ 


At the Vestry held to consider the matter Archdeacon 
Leslie at first dissented on general grounds, and on the 
ground of former refusals ; but he added that he was fully 
sensible of the merits of Col. Moorhouse; and that if the 
Vestry were of opinion that the request should be complied 
with, he would relinquish the right of refusal which, as 


Vestry Proceedings, 24 March 1791. 
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ingly. 


>ent of the Chaa-ch,. he thought himself poesessed-W. 
estry agreed to permit thertntennent and wrote accord- 


On the 80 Sept. 1791 Lt. Cok Barry Close, Deputy Adj. 
General, wrote to the Military Board- from camp thai the 
remains of the late Lt. Col. Moorhouse had proceeded 'from' 
Bangalore with a detachment for the Carnatic'. The Board" 
appointed a committee to arrange the details of the'inierment 
consisting of Colonel Capper, Mr. J. du Pre Porcher, 'Major 
Hall and Captain Gomonde. 1 

The Committee’s arrangement was approved " by!. the 
Governor in Council and carried out. 2 The gentlemen of the 
settlement assembled at the Freemasons’ Hall, where the" 
body rested. The Governor, Council and Majo*- General 
Musgrave were the chief mourners. The members of the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons, in compliance with their request 
walked in support of the chief mourners. The pall bearers 
were six Field officers. All these as well as the three Chap¬ 
lains wore black silk scarves and hatbands; the rest of the 
gentlemen present being provided with muslin. 

The military funeral party was under the command of 
Lt. Col. Collins. 3 It consisted of 13 officers and 200 men of 
H.M. s 14th Hanoverians, and 6 officers and 100 men of 
the 2nd Battalion of the Company’s European Infantry. 

I he fi l ing party numbered 100 Rank and File with the due 
number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
When the procession arrived upon the Island near the north 
angle of the burying ground, a salute of 47 minute guns was 
commenced at the saluting battery. The solemnity of this 
craped procession, wending its way across the Island and 
through the Wallajah Gate to St. Mary’s Church- in a 
hushed silence only broken by the minute guns, can be 
imagined. The personal sacrifice was acknowledged to be 
due to the memory of a gallant officer, a brave soldier, and a 
good man. Civil and military vied with one another in doing 
honour. And it may be regarded as an act of respectful 
homage to a consecrated building—a wiping out of the 


> Military Consultations, 11 Oot. 1791. * Do 29 0ot 17qi 

1 Gamson orders ’ 31 Oct. 1791 (A. A. O.-a office, Fort St. George) 
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memory of former enforced desecrations—that in the opinion 
of all at the time, the highest honour they could confer upon 
his remains was to place them within its hallowed precincts. 
The Chaplains refused to accept any fee in connection with 
the burial, 1 and were thanked by the Government. And the 
Government wrote home 2 and reported that the gallant 
soldier’s remains had been publicly interred in St. Mary’s 
Church with the honours due to his rank and eminent 
services. 

The following are the names of those whose remains rest 
or have rested in the Church 8 :— 

1777. The Rt. Son. Lord Pigot, Governor. 

1788. Lieut. Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, C.-in-C. in India. 

1785. Major Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, Bart. 

1791. Lieut. Col. J. Moorhouse, Madras Artillery. 

1796. Lady Hobart, wife of the Governor, and child. 

1807. Lady Gwillim, wife of Sir Henry Gwillim, Puisne 
Judge. 

1808. Jane Amelia, wife of Henry Russell, Member of 
Council, and sister in law of the Rt. Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
Governor. 

1814. Vice Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, K.C.B. 

1819. Margaret, wife of the Rt. Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
Governor. 

1824. Lieut. Gen. Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart., K.C.B., 
C.-in-C. 

1827. Major Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., 
Governor and C.-in-C. 

1847. Lieut. Gen. Sir John Doveton, G.C.B. 

1860. Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., Governor. 

1875. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hobart, Governor. 

Some of the early legacies and gifts to the Ministers and 
Churchwardens for the benefit of the School and the poor 
have been noticed. It is satisfactory to find that the early 
confidence of the community in the trustees continued during 


1 Military Consultations, 3 Jan. 1792. 

* Letters Home, 16 Jan. 1792,130, 131, Mil. 

8 History of Fort St George } by Mrs. F. Penny. 
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\^a^P&4^ond half of the 18th century. The 
^--legacies mentioned in the Vestry records :— 

1. Nicholas Morse, formerly Governor, left 800 pagodas • 

in 1778. ' . :• 

2. Col. John Wood, the gallant soldier and the kind friend 

of Schwartz, the designer and builder of .Christ Church 
Trichinopoly, left 200 pagodas in 1776. , ■ . - ' - > 

8. Robert Hughes left 180 pagodas in 17.79. • . • . ' 

4. Mrs. Isabella Croke left 150 pagodas in 1780. 

5. James Stringer left 240 pagodas in 1781. 

6. Samuel Troutbeck left 12,000 pagodas lor founding a 
school and building a hospital in 1787. The executors were 
Lord Macartney, the Hon. Edward Monckton, Thomas Polling 
and Edward Cotsford. Troutbeck had in "his mind the 
Male Asylum, then about to be founded;. but the money 
intended for it was never paid by the executors. 

7. George Baker in 1799 left 1500 pagodas—500 pags. 
for the Church Stock; 500 pags. for the Male and Female 

• Asylums in such proportions as the Vealry thought fit; and 
500 pags. for the poor at Madras df/Any.age," sex, nation or 
religion, to be expended by the Vestry at their, discretion. 

Larger and more important than all these bequests was 
that of a free merchant named -James Wooley 1 in 1789; but 
his bequest was not to the Vestry trustees. He left £10,000 
to his nephew John Weston Wooley, Ensign on the Madras 
Military establishment; £5000 to each of his nieces; and he 
provided for another nephew. These bequests were secured 
on a landed estate in Ireland. Cork is referred to elsewhere 
in the will. He left £20,000 to his friend.BenjaminRoebuck; 
diamond rings of the value of £1000 each to his friends 
General Joseph Smith and Mr. John McPherson. He left 
similar handsome presents to his three executors, John 
Balfour, Nathaniel E. Kindersley, and Sir John Menzies. 
And then he continued, ‘and it is my desire.that the balance 
of my fortune after all legacies are paid -shall be assigned to 
and vested by my executors in the hands of the Governor in 
Council of Madras for the time being, as a Charitable Fund, 

1 This is his own way of spelling his name both in the body and at the foot 
of the will, . 
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ropriated to the education and provision (in such man: 
they may think proper) of the children of distressed 
Europeans male and female.’ 

The residue of the estate was very large. The children 
of Europeans still enjoy the benefit of the legacy in various 
schools in the Presidency. James Wooley lived in Madras 
at a time when there was no nonconformist body in the 
country, and when we had no other relationship to the Roman 
Catholics but that of benevolent rule. But he did not restrict 
his bounty to the circumstances of the time; consequently 
European children who are Roman Catholics share it with 
European children who are not. The Government have full 
liberty of action. 

Note .—John Balfour, one of the executors of James 
Wooley, was the great-grandfather of the two distinguished 
Cabinet Ministers of that name in the present day. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CHAPLAINS AND THEIE WORK PROM 1785 TO 1805— COTlt. 

One of the results of paying the Chaplains an inadequately 
small stipend was the continual attempt on their part to 
increase it. When Stanley and Bainbrigge were at Port 
St. George in 1780 they claimed fees for the breaking of 
ground in the cemetery. They had before them a bill from 
the undertaker for the funeral charges of a naval Chaplain, 1 2 
which the Vestry undertook to pay. In that bill there was a 
charge of 8 pagodas for Churchwardens’ fees ; they were not 
aware that any charge was made for graves ; but as soon as 
they discovered there was a regular charge they claimed it as 
the right of the Ministers. Bainbrigge made the claim at the 
next Vestry meeting, 5 * and asked whether he should apply to 
the Churchwardens or the undertaker for the fees which had 
been collected during his incumbency. The Vestry knew 
nothing about the fees, and had to inquire about them and 
their origin; and when they found out that they bad been 
originally levied for the benefit of the Church Charity Fund, 
they agreed that they should in future be given to the Fund. 
They resolved further that as fees had been collected in the past 
by the undertaker, and not paid over to the Churchwardens, 
they should be demanded as belonging to the Charity Fund. 

A year later Mr. Bainbrigge renewed his application for 
the fees, claiming them as his by right; but the Vestry 
resolved that their last resolution should stand. They fully- 
understood the motive of the application, and acquiesced in 
the justice of the plea; but thinking that the increase ought 
to come from surplice fees rather than from cemetery ground 

1 The Eev. Mr. John Cole, Chaplain H.M.S. Exeter: died 16 April 1780 

2 Vestry Minutes, 15 Dec. 1780. 
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they directed Mr. Bainbrigge to obtain from Bei 
bay and other English settlements the scale of fees 
which might have been established for the Chaplains at those 
places. 

The result of this resolution was that the cemetery fees 
were continued to the Churchwardens; and so remained till 
the Vestry came to an end in 1805. Bainbrigge died in 1783 
without reporting the result of his inquiries • and the surplice 
fees were left as before to the discretion of individuals instead 
of being established by the authority of the Vestry. At the 
end of 1784 the following minute was recorded by the 
Vestry 1 :— 

‘ One of the gentlemen present suggested that the matter 
of surplice fees, which are the dues of the Chaplains, appears 
to require revision from circumstances which have come under 
his observation at different times; and as he thinks the 
meeting now being held is a fit time for bringing the matter 
forward, he submitted what had occurred to him to the judge¬ 
ment of the Vestry. 

‘ 7 he Vestry regard the matter as of great importance to 
the community at large; and think that a special Vestry 
should be called for the purpose of giving every parishioner 
the opportunity of being present; they agree to call a Special 
Vestry on the 18th January 1785, and to give notice of it 
everywhere within ten miles of the Fort.’ 

The minute implies irregularity in the levy of fees ; it 
seems even to hint at extortion. It is quite certain from the 
evidence of the records that in the ten years preceding this 
some marriages had taken place in private houses instead of 
in the Church. It is quite possible that one or another of 
the Chaplains of the period, Stanley or Bainbrigge or both, 
originated a system of special license on their own authority* 
as a means of adding to their slender pay. This process 
and its accompanying fee could not have formed a subject of 
complaint; for it must have been entirely a matter of choice 
and not of compulsion to undergo it. No one could be bound 
to marry in an unusual way, and pay a high fee for the 
privilege. The complaint must have been one which con¬ 
cerned the parishioners in general. 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 30 Dec. 1784. 
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nment did not apparently inform the Director! 
irke’s appointment to Malacca. But they wrote and 
informed them of Rosenhagen’s appointment to Colombo, 1 
mentioning the Court’s orders of April 1796 2 in justification 
of the appointment. Rosenhagen was Chaplain of the Suffolk. 
The Directors did not approve of the appointment and 
ordered it to be revoked 3 ; but as they did not appoint any 
other Chaplain to do the work, Rosenhagen remained at his 
post in Colombo till his death in April 1799. 

In the meantime the Directors appointed the Rev. Charles. 
Ball to fill the vacancy at the Presidency caused by the 
departure of Millingchamp and Bell. He was appointed to be 
‘ the youngest Chaplain at your Presidency,’ 4 meaning most 
probably ‘ Junior Presidency Chaplain.’ But the unofficial 
language enabled the Government to keep Kerr at the 
Presidency and to send Ball as military Chaplain to Trichino- 
poly. When Ball received his orders on arrival, he asked for 
the letter of the Directors appointing him. He detailed the 
circumstances under which he was appointed, and claimed to. 
be civil Chaplain at the Presidency in the place of Mr. Kerr* 
The papers were sent, and he was informed that he could only 
be considered * the youngest Chaplain at this Presidency.’ 
The Gazette appointing him to Trichinopoly had described 
him as ‘ the youngest Chaplain on this establishment.’ Ball 
therefore asked if he were ‘ military and the youngest Chaplain 
on the establishment,’ or ‘ civil and the youngest Chaplain at 
the Presidency.’ The Government replied that the civil es¬ 
tablishment was complete according to the limitation of the 
Court of pirectors, and that he was considered to be the 
youngest military Chaplain; and they requested him to 
proceed at once to Trichinopoly. 5 Kerr was making himself 
very useful at the Male Asylum; the Government did not 
want to lose his services there; his appointment as Junior 
Presidency Chaplain had not as a matter of fact been 
sanctioned by the Directors. Their despatch sanctioning it 
did not reach Madras till September 1798.® This disappoint- 

1 Letter, 20 Jan. 1797, 40, 41, Mil. and Mil. Consult. 1797. 

2 Despatch, 22 April 1796, 10, Pub. 2 Do. May 1798, Pub. 

4 Do. 30 June 1797, Pub. 5 Mil. Consultations, 1798. 

9 Despatch, May 1798, Pub. 
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to Ball was probably responsible for his Kubsequ< 
stility to Kerr. He went to Trichinopoly and remained 
there assisting the Garrison Chaplain, Christian Pohle, until 
he was recalled to Madras in 1801. Pohle was an older man, 
and had been officiating as Garrison Chaplain since 1779. 
All the same it is to the credit of Charles Ball that he fell 
into the position of assistant so readily. 

When Dr. Andrew Bell arrived in England he set about 
the difficult task of finding a schoolmaster to superintend the 
Male Asylum. His choice fell upon James Cordiner, a 
graduate of Aberdeen. The Directors were asked to permit 
him to proceed to Fort St. George. This they did; but when 
they wrote their despatch notifying his departure, they added, 
4 but it is our positive order that he is not to be employed as a 
Chaplain in India.’ 1 He arrived at Madras in June 1798, 
and was hospitably received by the Rev. R. H. Kerr. Soon 
after his arrival he was made clerk to the Vestry, and the 
stipend was increased from 10 to 20 pagodas a month in his 
favour. 2 His salary was further increased by his acceptance 
of the Chaplaincy of the 80th Regiment, then at Trincomalee. 
But he only remained at the Asylum for 10 months ; his 
services were required elsewhere ; and in spite of the positive 
order of the Directors he was appointed by the Hon. Frederick 
North, Governor of Colombo, to be Chaplain of the Colombo 
garrison on the death of Rosenhagen in April 1799. He 
was thus placed on the Madras military establishment, and 
received the pay of a military Chaplain. He was also ap¬ 
pointed Chaplain of the 51st Regiment, then in Ceylon. 3 He 
remained in Ceylon for six years ; and when he ; retired to 
England in 1804 with a handsome presentation of plate and a 
still more handsome address, 4 he was Chaplain to the garrison, 
principal of all the schools in the island, and the only clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England in any of its settlements. 5 

At the end of 1798 the Rev. A. T. Clarke, Chaplain to the 
garrison at Malacca, arrived at Fort St. George, and asked 
the Government for an appointment in the Presidency. He 


1 Despatch, 18 Oct. 1797, Pub. 2 Vestry Proceedings, 5 July 1798. 

3 Cordiner’s Voyage to India . 4 Madras Courier , 27 June 1804. 

5 Cordiner’s Description of Ceylon (Preface). 
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Vestry was called; the notice was taken round 
by the Governor, two members of Council, the Mayor, 
eleven Senior Merchants in the Company’s service, four 
Factors, five Writers, ten military officers and three private 
merchants. The clerk to the Vestry (Mr. C. H. Casimir) 
reported that the notice had been carried round to the house 
of every parishioner within and without the Fort according to 
order. There were, however, only nine persons, including the 
two Chaplains, who thought the matter important enough for 
their attendance. The following extract from the Minute 
Book shows how the question was settled 1 :— 

4 The matter of the surplice fees being examined into, it is 
found that donations have been given voluntarily by parish¬ 
ioners to the Chaplains since the establishment of the settle¬ 
ment ; and that the same has become an established custom 
and so a law in the parish; but it is also found that there has 
been no particular or stated fees, and that the defect has had 
inconveniences to the Ministers as well as the parishioners ; 
it is thought proper to apply a remedy for the convenience of 
all parties. 

4 It is unanimously agreed that in conformity with the law 
of our country, the custom of this settlement, and the sanction 
of the Act of Parliament of 1773 entitled an ‘ Act for establish¬ 
ing certain regulations for the better management of their 
affairs of the East India Company as well in India as in 
Europe,’ which has a clause permitting a Chaplain, a Coun¬ 
cillor at law, a Physician or Surgeon to take fees in the way 
of their profession; on which ground the Vestry see proper 
to make regulations for the fees which the clergymen shall 
have a right to claim on baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 

4 The Vestry is of opinion that the rates to be established 
should not be too high for the poor nor too low to recompense 
the Minister in a country where the expense of living far 
exceeds what it is in England. And it appears to them that 
the allowances should be such as to be able to attract clergy¬ 
men of the best character and education to leave their 
country. 

4 It is also considered that the fees should be adapted to the 
circumstances of individuals in the Society, and should be 
proportionate to their condition. For this purpose parish¬ 
ioners are divided into two classes, superior rank and inferior 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 18 Jan. 1785. 
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0&k; and it is left to the discretion of the Ministers to deter¬ 
mine the class to which the party belongs. If a person is 
charged the fee of the higher class, he shall have the option 
of being excused payment at that rate, and of being charged 
the fee of the inferior class. 

‘Agreed that the fees be as follows:— 

Baptisms, Superior rank 10 pagodas. Inferior rank 3 pagodas 


20 

10 


5 

5 


Marriages, 

Burials, 




‘ In burials the rule shall be governed by this distinction, 
those who use the best pall shall be considered in the first 
class ; those who do not use the best pall shall be allotted to 
second class. 

• • • • • • 

‘ It is also agreed that on every grave-stone or monument 
erected in the burying ground a fee shall be paid by those of 
the first class, 20 pagodas ; and by those of the second class, 
ten pagodas ; and that one quarter of such fees shall be given 
to the English Charity School Fund under the management 
of the Ministers and Churchwardens. 


‘ The Vestry record their opinion that soldiers, seamen and 
others in indigent circumstances should be exempted from all 
fees ; in the case of soldiers in the service of the Company it 
may be recommended to the Government to make an allowance 
to the clergyman; and in the case of soldiers and seamen in 
H.M.’s service the officers commanding the King’s forces should 
see some allowance made to the clergyman.’ 

It was further resolved 

* that the above regulations be submitted to the consideration 
of the Governor, the Rt. Hon. Lord Macartney, to whose 
approbation as the head of the East India Company’s 
government, and of this community, the Vestry deem it 
most proper to refer the establishment of these fees ; more espe¬ 
cially as it happened that on the consecration of the Church 
in 1680 the deed, which was transmitted by the Bishop of 
London for that purpose, was addressed to the then Agent 
or Governor, Streynsham Master Esquire.’ 

These regulations were accordingly submitted to the Gover¬ 
nor and approved under his signature. In drawing them up 
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ice was made to Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law; and 1 
Usages bearing upon them were inserted in the Vestry 
Minute Book for the benefit of those interested. 

It must be noticed before leaving the subject that 10 
pagodas were equivalent to £4 ; that the Vestry had retained 
the ancient custom of owning palls for the use of the parish¬ 
ioners ; that the fees for occupying grave space were still 
payable to the Church Fund ; and that the fees for monu¬ 
ments were partly payable to the Church Fund and partly to 
the Ministers. These regulations remained in force till the 
great law case of 1805 pronounced against the power of the 
Vestry either to hold property or to make parish regulations. 
They were then continued as Government regulations, and the 
Government took the fees. 

It is not surprising to find that within a few years the 
Chaplains had thought of another means of increasing their 
incomes, namely by the imposition of a separate fee for 
registering the baptism, marriage or burial which had been 
performed and paid for. Millingchamp, Leslie, and Bell 
brought the matter before the Vestry in 1793,' and the pro¬ 
ceedings are recorded thus:— 

‘ Many inconveniences having arisen for want of a know¬ 
ledge of the marriages, baptisms and burials of Europeans 
which have occurred at the various subordinaries, out-gar¬ 
risons, and stations under the Presidency of Fort St. George 
.... and as it is usual and reasonable that fees should 
be allowed for keeping such register, and furnishing extracts, 
it is agreed 

* 1. That application be made to the Government by the 
Ministers and Churchwardens to take measures for the return 
of all such marriages, baptisms and burials by the Chiefs, 
Residents, and Commanding officers to the Senior Incumbent 
of the Parish. 

‘ 2. To ask the Government to sanction the following scale 
of fees; 

Marriage, Superior Class 5 pagodas. Inferior Class 3 pagodas 
Baptism, „ 3 „ „ 1 „ 

Burial, „ 8 „ 1 „ 


1 Vestry Proceedings, 10 Jan. 1793. 
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iere is very little if any doubt that the Chaplains in¬ 
tended that the Chiefs, Residents, and Commanding officers 
—who were authorised by the Government to perform the acts 
within their own jurisdiction—should report each such act to 
the Senior Incumbent, who should register it in books kept for 
the purpose and receive the registration fee. When the matter 
came before the Council some months later, they agreed with 
the proposal, and they added further that those who kept the 
register books should have the fees for performing the offices 
as agreed upon in 1784.' The order was sent to all out-stations 
and garrisons 2 ; and the effect of it was not only to increase 
the pay of the Chaplains through registration, but also to 
increase the number of baptisms and marriages in the various 
out-stations. The out-garrison register books between 1798 
and 1805, kept at St. Mary’s Port St. George, are of great 
family and genealogical value and interest. 

It was most probably owing to the political changes of 
the time, involving many fresh civil appointments, that the 
performance, registration and return of marriages, baptisms, 
and burials in civil stations became by 1800 irregular. The 
Directors wrote therefore 3 :— 

‘ Having of late experienced much inconvenience by your 
not having furnished us from time to time with registers of 
births, marriages and burials, as well those at the subordi¬ 
nate settlements as at your Presidency, we now direct that 
due care be taken in future to transmit to us annually in 
duplicate correct registers of all births, marriages, and burials 
at your Presidency, and also from all your subordinate settle¬ 
ments properly attested.’ 

On receipt of this despatch the Government wrote to 
Archdeacon Leslie to inquire the reason of the complaint. 
Leslie replied 4 that the returns of every event registered in his 
books had been regularly sent; that since 1793 copies of the 
military registers had been sent to Port St. George from the 
out-garrisons, but not sent home, because there were no 
orders to do so ; he asked that orders might be given to Civil 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 18 Jan. 1785. 

* Consultations, 22 Nov. 1793. 3 Despatch, 7 May 1800, Pub. 

4 Consultations, 12 Dec. 1800, and Vestry Proceedings, 31 Deo. 1800. 
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Residents to send him their returns. The Government 
orders accordingly to the Political and Commercial Residents; 
and ordered that henceforth copies of all were to be sent home ; 
and they wrote to the Directors accordingly. 1 

In 1802 the Directors complained that amongst the 
returns for 1801 and previous years there were none from 
Trichinopoly. The Government therefore wrote to Dr. Ball, 
then officiating at the Presidency, for an explanation. Dr. 
Ball, who had been stationed at Trichinopoly from 1798 to 
1801, explained that when he was Chaplain at that garrison, 
no orders regarding returns were issued. He pleaded want of 
official orders. It is easy to understand what actually hap¬ 
pened. The orders were doubtless issued to the chief civil 
and military officers there as elsewhere. But there was a 
Missionary with them who had been acting as garrison 
Chaplain for many years, who performed and registered all 
the offices of marriage, baptism and burial. They therefore 
paid no attention to the order, assuming that their Missionary 
Chaplain would see to it. The mistake of omission was 
corrected by Ball writing to him, and by Government repeat¬ 
ing their orders to their own servants. 2 Only once more did 
the difficulty of obtaining the up-country returns come before 
the Council, and that was in 1805. After that date the 
appointment of additional Chaplains to various garrisons 
made the return of sacred offices a comparatively simple 
matter. 

It is worthy of record that at three principal garrisons 
outside Fort St. George, Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Cuddalore, 
the S.P.C.K. Missionaries kept private register books of all 
marriages, baptisms and burials long before the order of 1798 
was published. At these places there were resident Missionary- 
Chaplains. The other garrisons and subordinate stations 
were only visited occasionally by either a Chaplain or a 
Missionary. When the Missionary visited Vellore and other 
places where there were Europeans he recorded in his reports 
to the Society so many Europeans married or baptised, so 
many Portuguese, and so many natives ; but it is not known 
now if he kept a register of them at Vepery, his head 

1 Letter, 18 March 1801, 6, Pub. 3 Consultations, 10 Sept. 1802. 
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Gib. Piobably he did; but if so, the record has long 
lost. 1 The old register book commenced by Schwartz in 
1751 and Continued by Pohle at Trichinopoly until his death in 
1818 still exists. It is a monument of unofficial care. The 
Tanjore Register Books, also commenced by Schwartz, are in 
existence; they were begun in 1778. Schwartz also commenced 
a. register book at Pallamcottah in 1780 which exists. The 
Cuddalore books, if they existed before 1781, suffered destruc¬ 
tion in that year, and were not recommenced till 1798. 

After the defeat of Tippoo Sultan by Lord Cornwallis in 
1792 the inland trade was revived, and general confidence 
was for a time restored. The Vestry was a lender of money on 
security, and had profited greatly during the preceding 20 years 
by getting a high interest on their loans. After 1792 they be¬ 
gan to experience a difficulty in getting their money out. 2 They 
therefore asked the Government to take it over in the same 
way as they had taken over the money of the Capuchins ; 
this could not be done without the permission of the Directors! 
The Managers of the Female Asylum and the Male Asylum 
and of the Civil and Military Funds, the Vestries at Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore had the same kind of difficulty with their 
ninds ; they also aBked the Government to do for them what 
they had done for the Roman Catholics. 3 The Directors 
replied * permitting the reception of the funds mentioned into 
the Company’s treasury ‘for which bonds are to be granted 
subject to such rate of interest as may be from time to time 
current ’; and the Government informed the various trustees 
and managers of their willingness to grant bonds at the rate 
of 6 per cent. 5 In 1795 expeditions against the Dutch in 
Ceylon and Malacca were resolved upon. The Government 
raised a loan at 8 per cent. The managers and trustees of 
the various funds mentioned above wrote at once to have their 
loans at 6 per cent, paid off, or renewed at 8 per cent. Their 
applications were granted. 


' r f h f Vepery tradition is that the Bey. W. Taylor took the records from the 
Churoh to wnte hi3 history about 1837 and never returned them 

3 Vfiatrtr IA T— — -• wno _ .31 * r t ~ . 
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is interesting to notice with regard to these applicati! 
the letter from the Female Asylum Directors was signed 
by Millingchamp, Leslie, Bell, Charles Baker, Charles White, 
Benj. Sulivan and J. du P. Porcher ; that from the Yestry by 
the three Chaplains, John Tulloh and William Abbott; that 
from the Male Asylum by J. Tulloh, Treasurer, ‘ by order of 
the Directors.’ The trustees of the Trichinopoly and Tan j ore 
Funds commissioned C. W. Gericke to make the necessary 
application on their behalf. The amounts received were as 
follows; 


Female Asylum 
Male Asylum 
Trichinopoly Yestry Fund 
St. Mary’s Church Fund 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries 


40,000 pagodas 
20,000 „ 
8,200 „ 
32,800 
27,600 „ 


Of the Missionaries’ money 10,000 pagodas were in the name 
of Gericke, 18,000 belonged to the George Hutteman estate; 
3500 belonged to C. S. John, and 1100 to Christian Pohle. 

The S.P.C.K. Missionaries appear to have traded with 
and used to good purpose the money which the Society left in 
their hands over and above their salaries. Only two of them 
were unfortunate in their ventures, Fabricius and Kiernander, 
and they were greatly blamed for—being unfortunate. 

The result of this action on the part of the various trustees 
was that the Government got the bulk of the trust funds held 
within their^ jurisdiction into their possession. The invest¬ 
ment was so safe, the payment of interest was so regular, 
that by degrees the trustees invested all their funds in the 
Company’s bonds. 1 

In 1802 the St. Mary’s Church Fund amounted to 62,489 
pagodas ; of this 57,898 pagodas were invested in Government 
bonds, and the rest was in cash. 2 The Native Poor Fund 
had 20,000 pagodas so invested; 2 and the other funds were 
similarly securely held. 

When Bell and Millingchamp left Fort St. George in 1796 
the Government of Madras wrote to the Directors to inform 


1 Vestry Proceedings, 31 Dec. 1800. 


2 Do. 28 Dec. 1802. 
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1 They strongly recommended Dr. Bell to their notice 
account of his high character and his successful manage¬ 
ment of the Male Asylum. He had obtained leave on medical 
certificate, and they hoped for his return. They also reminded 
the Directors that Millingchamp had served them 14 years, 
and they left the question of his pay whilst absent to their 
decision. The Vestry showed then- appreciation of the work 
and character of these two Chaplains by causing a letter to be 
written to each of them expressive of the high sense the 
Vestry entertained of their conduct and attention during their 
periods of service, and regretting that the state of their health 
obliged them to go. 2 

On the departure of these two Leslie became Senior Pre¬ 
sidency Chaplain, Kerr was appointed Junior, and the only 
other Chaplain on the Coast was George Wells. 1 Leslie 
resumed charge of the St. Mary’s School ; and Kerr was put 
in charge of the Male Asylum. When Leslie resigned charge 
of the school the year before, the Vestry passed a resolution 
of appreciation of his work in connection with it, expressed in 
terms of warm acknowledgement. 3 

Besides the troops of the Madras army on the coast there 
were garrisons of Madras troops at Malacca and at Colombo. 
When Malacca fell in August 1795 an English clergyman who 
had held appointments in Bengal was found there, the Rev. 
A. T. Clarke. He wrote on the 6th September 1795 explain¬ 
ing bis presence and asking to be appointed Chaplain to the 
garrison and to be enrolled on the Madras establishment. 
The Government of Madras replied to the officer com¬ 
manding the troops at Malacca that they had no objection 
to the temporary appointment of the Rev. Mr. Clarke to be 
Chaplain to the garrison at Malacca with an allowance of 50 
pagodas a month, to commence on the 1st December 1795.* 
Here he remained till the end of 1798. 

The Madras troops at Colombo remained without a. 
Chaplain until the end of 1796, when one of the naval 
Chaplains, Rosenhagen, was appointed to do duty there. The 


1 Letter, 16 Aug. 1796, 23, 24 and 72-; and 3 Oct. 1796, 6, Pub. 

2 Vestry Proceedings, 4 Aug. 1796. » Do. 16 April 1795. 

4 Mil. Consultations, 2 Feb. 1796. 
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left Malacca owing to ill health. The Governor Tn 
Juncil ’ wrote to the Directors explaining his circumstances 
and strongly recommending that he should be appointed to 
one of the vacant situations. 1 2 Before a reply arrived to this 
letter Clarke asked permission to go to Seringapatam for his 
health, and to officiate as Chaplain there. This request was 
granted. 3 Almost a year after his arrival at Seringapatam 
came a reply from the Directors regarding his appointment to 
a vacancy in the Presidency. The Directors said that ‘ in 
consequence of the peculiar situation of the Rev. Mr. Clarke/ 
they would appoint him Chaplain of Bencoolen. 4 The offer 
was made to him ; he declined it on the ground that he was 
not able to stand the climate of Fort Marlborough, as he knew 
by experience; and he asked to be allowed to remain at 
Seringapatam where there was plenty of work among the 
troops and others of the garrison. 5 The Government allowed 
him to remain ; and in their letter home again recommended 
his appointment to one of the vacancies in the establishment. 
They further urged that he was well placed at Seringapatam 
where the health of the garrison was very bad owing to the 
feverish nature of the place. The Directors wrote their agree¬ 
ment with these suggestions nearly two years later. 0 The 
following extract from the ‘ Madras Courier ’ of the 4th Jan. 
1804 shows that Clarke was at Seringapatam then. He 
remained there at work during that year; and died in 1805, 
probably at sea. 

‘News from Seringapatam. Yesterday, the 27th Dec. 
1803, being St. John’s Day, Lodge No. 3 met at the usual 
hour in the morning, and at half past ten walked in due and 
ancient order, preceded by the Band of the 1st Battalion of 
Artillery and the Lodge colours displayed, to the Public 
Rooms; where divine service was performed and an appro¬ 
priate sermon delivered by a Brother, the Rev. Mr. Clarke,’ 
etc. 

1 Before 1798 the Directors always addressed their despatches to ‘Our 
President in Council 5 ; after 1798 to ‘ Our Governor in Council.’ 

2 Letter, 2 Jan. 1799,130 -133, Mil. 8 Mil. Consultations, 20 Dec. 1799. 

4 Despatch, 22 May 1800, 49, Mil. 

5 Letter, 18 March 1801, 196, Pub. and 15 Oct. 1801, 209, Mil., and Military 

Consultations, 1801. 

w Despatch, 17 Aug. 1803, 87, Mil. 
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ie Directors appointed two Chaplains in 1799, James 
'.'stcourt Atwood, and Edward Vaughan. 1 The former arrived 
•at Madras at the end of the year, and was ordered to Vellore; 
the latter arrived in March 1800. 2 Vaughan applied to be 
allowed to officiate at Seringapatam; but this could not he 
arranged without displacing Clarke, for which there seemed, 
to be no necessity; he was therefore ordered to Maaulipatam,' 
where there had been no Chaplain since Kerr left in 1796. 

At the end of the century the Company had the following 
Chaplains on their Madras Establishment:— 

R. Leslie) _ 

R Kerr j at * or ^ George, 

J. Cordiner at Colombo. E. Vaughan at Masulipatam.' 

A. T. Clarke at Seringapatam. C. Ball at Trichinopoly. 


J. E. Atwood at Vellore.. 


They were also paying the following Missionaries to 
minister to the Europeans where they were:— 


J. C. Kohlhoff at Tanjore. 3 
C. Pohle at Trichinoply. 


C. H. Horst at Cuddalore. 
C. W. Gericke at Madras. 


The Directors appointed the Rev. Edward Stanley to be 
Junior Chaplain in 1801 i ; but he does not appear to have 
reached Madras. No fresh appointment was made until 1806. 
Gericke died in 1803. Leslie died in 1804. Cordiner re¬ 
turned home in the same year. So that at the end of the 
period under review, that is in 1806, there were four Chaplains 
and three Missionaries receiving pay from the Government 
for their services. 


Fort St. George. 


R. H. Kerr > 

E. Vaughan! 

C. Ball, Trichinopoly. 

J. E. Atwood, St. Thomas’ Mount. 


J. C. Kohlhoff, tfanjore. 

I. G. Holtzberg, Cuddalore. 
C. Pohle, Trichinopoly. 


The Rev. R. H. Kerr was appointed Chaplain to the 4tb 
Regiment of Europeans at Ellore in 1793. Before long he ap¬ 
pealed to the officers and men of the Northern Division to give 


1 Despatch, 29 May 1799, Mil. 
3 Schwartz died in 1798. 


2 Mil. Consultations, 1799 and 1800, 
4 Despatch, 26 Aug, 1801, 152, Mil. 
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r 'for the building a Church for themselves. His sued 
loldened him to ask the Government to subscribe 1000 
pagodas on behalf of the Company. The Government readily 
consented, and wrote to the Directors expressing a hope that 
their action would be approved, as the undertaking was so 
laudable. 1 The Directors approved. 2 But soon after the 
Government made the grant, the health of the Division 
became so bad that the Head Quarters and the 4th Regiment 
were moved from Ellore to Masulipatam. 3 During 1795 Kerr 
went on making preparations ; so that when he was ordered 
to Port St. George at the beginning of 1796, he had lodged in 
the Company’s stores at Masulipatam the following articles 
ready for use when the Church was built 4 :— 

Pulpit 6 Large forms 

Reading Desk 4 Small forms 

Communion Table 2 Pairs of large folding teak doors 

3 Velvet cushions 2 Pairs of small „ „ 

8 Pairs of large Venetian windows. 

The pulpit, reading desk, and small forms were paid for by 
the Company independently of their donation. Over the rest 
Kerr expended 113 pagodas. He also expended 205 pagodas 
putting in the foundations of the Church at Ellore. 

After his departure to Madras the scheme languished. 
There was the difficulty of obtaining skilled labour; the 
removal of the Head Quarters of the Division and of the 4th 
Regiment of Europeans to Masulipatam; his own removal to 
Madras; and the feeble support of the local subscribers in 
consequence of these three difficulties. On his arrival in 
Madras he realised the need of a Church in the Black Town. 
On the 9th July 1796 he therefore wrote to the Government, 
forwarding a petition from 107 European and Eurasian 
inhabitants of Black Town, detailing his expenditure of 818 
pagodas over the Ellore scheme, and asking permission to 
spend the balance and to use the materials already provided 

1 Letter, 25 July 1794, 20, Pub. 

2 Despatch, 10 June 1795, 45, Pub. 3 Letter, 18 Oct. 1794, Mil. 

4 Letter from Kerr to the Government, 9 July 1796, entered in Consultation 

Book, 9 September 1796. 
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his new scheme. He described it as a work long 
ixiously desired by many respectable people of the settle¬ 
ment ; and he pledged himself without any view to private 
emolument to volunteer as the clergyman of the intended 
chapel. 1 The Government consented that the balance and 
the materials should be used as suggested, as soon as a 
sufficient sum had been subscribed by the inhabitants for the 
completion of the building. 2 

In the first two and half years of his residence at Madras 
Kerr’s time was occupied with the Male Asylum and the 
collection of money for the completion of the Black Town 
chapel scheme. He was drawing pay as Junior Presidency 
Chaplain on the new' scale ; he had a diet and house allow¬ 
ance ; he drew 25 pagodas a month for superintending the 
undertakers work; he had an allowance of £100 a year for 
superintending the Asylum; and he lived rent free in the 
Asylum house built on the old Egmore redoubt. But he was 
not satisfied. In 1797 he claimed the full allowance as 
Chaplain of the 19th Dragoons on the ground that his pre¬ 
decessor I)r. Bell had it. 3 But these sinecure appointments 
were abolished when the fixed and regular pay was raised; so 
the claim was disallowed. The Directors also refused to 
sanction the diet and house allowance on the ground that the 
higher scale of fixed pay was intended to supersede them. 4 
Kerr then wrote to the Government representing that the 
stoppage of his allowances reduced his income by 1000 pagodas 
a year, and asking for compensation. 5 By the orders of the 
22 April 1796 the Junior Chaplain was to draw 2125 pagodas 
annually and to have 25 pagodas a month for superintending 
the undertaker’s work. By the orders of the 28 May 1798 
all extra allowances were stopped, including the undertaker’s 
allowance. In his letter to the Government he admitted that 
the business of undertaker was highly unbecoming the 
character which it was his ambition to support. But he 
claimed all the allowances on the ground that they were part 
of the emoluments of the post when he accepted it. The 

* Consultations, 9 Sept. 1790. 2 Letter, 27 March 1797, 30, 81, Pub. 

* Mil. Consultations, 1797. 

* Despatch, 23 May 1798, 32, 33, Pub.; and Consultations, 20 Oct. 1798. 

4 Consultations, 23 Nov. 1798. 
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101 in Council passed on his demand to the Dlrectoi 
'recognised the justice of the claim and allowed it. 3 

In 1790 Leslie and Kerr began their joint work at St. 
Mary’s, Fort St. George. Leslie was nearly 50 years of age; 
Kerr was 20 years younger, and full of all aorta of activities 
of mind and body. Both were Irishmen. During the 13 
years Leslie had been in the country, he had learned to 
accommodate himself to English ways and prejudices, and 
to study the likes and dislikes of his parishioners. Kerr 
was not so careful; and the consequence was that ha prac¬ 
tically created opposition to some of his best intentions and 
schemes. 

Before the close of the year they were jointly instrumental 
in removing the altar piece, 3 a picture that has already been 
referred to, and relegating it to the vestry.. In its place a 
window was inserted in the east wall. This was an undoubted 
boon to worshippers; but it could have been carried out 
without getting rid of the picture. 

Up to 1798 the Mayor and Corporation had a pew allotted 
to them in the body of the Church, next in place of honour to 
that of the Governor. In the beginning of that year they 
had a space allotted to them in the organ loft; and it was 
rendered by a few little alterations as airy and commodious as 
possible for their accommodation. The senior Churchwarden 
was authorised to provide new chairs and new kneelers and 
anything else he might deem necessary. 4 The reason of this 
change does not appear till the following November, when the 
following minute appears in the Vestry book:— 

* The ministers of St. Mary’s parish having taken into 
consideration the present situation of the pulpit, and judging 
that it might be better placed in the middle of the Aisle [sic] 
both for the purpose of affording more room for the congrega¬ 
tion, and that divine service may be better heard; resolved 
that the pulpit and the reading desk be removed to the centre 
of the Aisle [sic], and that additional seats be placed in the 
space now occupied by them.’ 

Up to this time the arrangement of the Church had been 


1 Letter, 9 Aug. 1799, 138, Pub. 

3 Vestry Proceedings, 23 Feb. 1797. 


2 Consultations, 5 Feb. 1801. 
4 Do. 17 May 1798. 
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■ding to the old English fashion—a pulpit on one_ 

a sounding board, 1 a reading desk with a wooden canopy 
on the other. When the two were brought together in the 
centre, the sounding board went with the pulpit; but the 
canopy could not go with the reading desk without blocking 
the view of and from the pulpit. It was therefore resolved to 
place the canopy over the Governor’s seat. 2 

Whether these alterations were an improvement or not is 
largely a matter of opinion, taste, and sentiment. The fact 
that they were alterations was sufficient by itself to call forth 
the opposition of some of the senior inhabitants who had 
worshipped in the Church for over 80 years. Amongst these 
were some men of either official or social importance or both ; 
such as George Westcott, who entered the service in 1763 and 
had served for a time as a member of Council, and Benjamin 
Roebuck who served the office of Mayor as long before as 
1781. These afterwards led the opposition against Kerr, and 
were instrumental in destroying the Vestry, and in taking the 
administration of the Church Fund out of its hands. 

Beside the alterations there was another cause of annoy¬ 
ance to the sober minded, steady going, methodical merchants; 
and that was the continual claim Kerr made upon their time 
and attention. They had been brought up to look upon one 
Vestry meeting a year as necessary, for the passing of the 
accounts and for the election of Churchwardens and sidesmen. 
The principal people, including the Governor himself, 3 made 
a point of attending this meeting if they could. If there was 
any important and pressing business there was more than 
one meeting in the year; and it was generally understood 
that a meeting would not be called unless the business was 
really pressing and important. Having elected the wardens 
and sidesmen, appointed a Vestry clerk, and examined the 
accounts, the inhabitants considered that it was the duty of 
the chosen officials to carry on the affairs of the Church, 
school, and cemetery during the next year without further 
troubling them. During the ten years preceding Kerr’s 


1 Vestry Proceedings, 31 Dec. 1800. 2 Do. 17 May 1798. 

i 7 nV^J a 8 A Vestry meeti ££ amended by a Governor was held in December 
1792. The Governor was Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 
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tment there had been 24 vestry meetings. During 
ten years of his ministry—thut is, from 1796 to 1805— 
there were 47 ordinary vestry meetings and 46 special ones. 
He made too great a demand upon the time and the attention 
of hie parishioners. His intention was excellent; but he 
wearied his people with his restless activity. 

When the Directors wrote their approval of the building 
of the chapel in the Black Town, and of the appropriation of 
the Ellore balance to that object, they said 1 :— 


< We have perused the letter from the Rev. Mr. Kerr o.f the 
5 Sept. 1796 together with the address of the protestant 
inhabitants of the Black Town, and highly approve of your 
determination to appropriate the balance of the Company s 
subscription to the erecting of a Church at Ellore to the 
building of a Church in the Black Town. 

< We are here naturally led to express an earnest hope 
that our servants high in station will set an example to their 
inferiors and others of a regular attendance in public worship 
on the Sabbath day; and we think it incumbent upon us at 
the same time to direct that if any public diversions have 
been tolerated on that day the same may be from henceforth 
discontinued. 

‘ To preserve the ascendancy which our national character 
has acquired over the minds of the natives of India, must 
ever be of importance to the maintenance of the political 
power we possess in the East; and we are well persuaded 
that this end is not to bo served either by a disregard of the 
external observances of religion, or by any assimilations to 
Eastern manners and opinions, but rather by retaining all the 
distinctions of our national principles, character, and usages. 
The events which have recently passed in Europe point out 
that the present is, least of all, the time in which Irreligion 
should be countenanced or encouraged; for with an attach¬ 
ment to the religion which we profess is found to be intimately 
connected an attachment to our Laws and Constitution; 
besides which it is calculated to produce the most beneficial 
effects on society,—to maintain in it the peace, the subordina¬ 
tion, and all the principles and practises on which its stability 
and happiness depend.’ 


There were five other paragraphs deprecating gambling, 
luxury, dissipation, improper amusements, and general laxity 
> Despatch, 25 May 1798, 51, 52, Pub. 
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of manners; but it is unnecessary to reproduce them here. 
Evidently the Directors had heard something to the disad¬ 
vantage of the European community in Madras. But the 
authorities in Madras knew nothing about such things. They 
wrote in reply 1 rebutting the charges of luxury and dissipa¬ 
tion ; they said that these were not so prevalent as the 
Court of Directors seemed to suppose; that they knew of no 
mode of reducing private expenditure except by a curtailment 
of salaries, which measure it would not be expedient to resort 
to; they said that there was no gambling. And they added 
that should these vices be renewed the President would co¬ 
operate with the Court to suppress them. They also directed 
the Secretary to write the following letter to the Chap¬ 
lains 4 :— 

* I am directed by the Rt. Hon. the President in Council 
to transmit for your information the enclosed extract of a 
letter from the Hon. the Court of Directors under date the 
25th May last, and to request that you will assist the Govern¬ 
ment in pointing out the existence of any improper amuse¬ 
ments, in inculcating the necessity of attendance on public 
worship, and in reforming the general manners of the society 
where they may appear to require it.’ 

No reply to this letter from the Chaplains has been found. 
It must have caused them as much surprise as the letter of 
the Directors caused the Governor in Council. For although 
there probably were some who were leading lives of luxury, 
dissipation, and moral laxity, neither they nor their vices 
were typical of Madras society. The Reminiscences of 
Captain Elers of the 12th Regiment 3 show that there was 
some high gambling amongst some of the officers of the 
King’s Regiments. On the other hand the Lives of Sir 
Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm, the Reminiscences of 
Colonel Welsh, the Letters from Madras by Mrs. Fay, and 
other similar books dealing with this period do not show that 
Madras society was then sunk in wickedness and dissipation. 

Cordiner in his Voyage to India speaks of the neat English 
Church with a handsome spire, and regrets that it is not 

* Letter, 9 Aug. 1799, 30-33, Pub. 5 Consultations, 20 Oct. 1798. 

* Published in 1903 by Heinemann. 
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large enough to contain one half of the garrison ; 

Church going he adds, ‘ the people live in the country ; every 
gentleman has a villa ; the ladies seldom approach the Fort; 
very few even attend Divine Service there on Sundays; the 
gentlemen use it only as a scene of business.’ This testimony 
was written between June 1798 and April 1799 when Cordiner 
was living in Madras; he explains the difficulty of Church 
going; by this time the suburbs of Madras were safe both 
from Mahrattas and Mysoreans ; the bulk of the officials had 
left the insanitary confines of the Fort and built themselves 
houses along the Mount Road and in Egmore ; they had put 
a distance between themselves and the Church ; the distance 
made no difference to those who like to keep up their good 
habits, but it was an excuse for those who wanted one. The 
time was manifestly approaching when a new Church within 
reach of the new houses was required ; but it is too much to 
say that Madras society was plunged in wickedness in conse¬ 
quence of the want. 

It was at about this time, 1798, that the Directors in¬ 
stituted their system of deferred pay pensions in their military 
and medical services. They wore not originally intended for 
their Chaplains, because the Chaplains had always been 
regarded as civilians. In 1799 Archdeacon Leslie addressed 
the Government, soliciting a pension, on the ground that his 
pay and allowances had been insufficient to admit of his 
saving a competency therefrom for his future support. The 
Government sent his request to the Directors 1 with a recom¬ 
mendation ; he had served them 16 years; and they bore 
testimony as honourable to themselves as to him ‘ to the 
exemplary piety of Mr. Leslie, to the uniform propriety of his 
conduct, and to the respectable character which he has main¬ 
tained during his long residence at this Presidency.’ 

The application was sanctioned. 2 Nearly a year before 
Miliingchamp’s application to retire on half pay was sanc¬ 
tioned 3 ; so that Millingchamp was actually the first Chaplain 
who obtained a pension under the rules of the 25th July 1798. 
On the receipt of the March despatch, Leslie was informed of 

* Letter, 19 Oct. 1799, 50, 51, Pub. 2 Despatch, 18 March 1801, Pub. 

» Do. 28 Aug. 1800, Pub. 
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'hectors’ consent; he at once applied for 8 years fur 
lough, which was granted, and informed the Vestry, thank¬ 
ing them for their uniform kindness and forbearance. The 
Vestry expressed their regret at his departure, and recorded 
their testimony to the unremitting attention he had paid to 
the duties of his station during the long period he had been 
with them ; they acknowledged the rectitude of his conduct, 
which, from his unaffected piety and correctness of manners, 
sets an example worthy of imitation ; they thank him for his 
care of the Charity School; they wished him happiness ; and 
they expressed a hope that he would resume his duties in due 
course. 1 The whole resolution was most kindly and most 
handsomely expressed, and was published by general consent 
in the Government Gazette. Leslie then handed over to Ken* 
the Church property. The plate was exactly the same as 
that recorded in the Vestry Minute hook of 1756—1 silver 
dish, 2 silver hand-mugs, 1 silver gilt dish, 4 silver gilt 
salvers, and 2 silver gilt chalices—and the Vestry furniture 
was much the same as in the 1773 list, the year when it was 
first bought, and in the .1783 list, when certain missing 
articles were replaced by purchase, including the two silver 
candlesticks. Upon these candlesticks were engraved in 
relief the emblems of the Passion of the Lord. This leads 
one to suppose that they were originally intended for some¬ 
thing more than Vestry use. It is not mentioned where they 
were purchased ; they are placed in the 1788 list with other 
articles which were to be purchased locally by the Church¬ 
warden ; they were of European manufacture; if they were 
acquired locally and not imported, the inference is that they 
were part of the Pondicherry loot of 1778, which was sold for 
the benefit of the naval and military forces engaged in the 
siege. 

In 1801 H.M. the King in Council ordered the necessary 
changes in the Prayer Book consequent on the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Government of Madras 
enclosed a copy of the order to Archdeacon Leslie, desiring 
him to circulate the necessary orders to the several Chaplains 
under the Presidency, and to the persons performing divine 
1 Vestry Proceedings, 7 Oct. 1801. 
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ice at the subordinate • stations. In his reply Leslie 

reported that he had transmitted the orders to the several 
military Chaplains and to the Residents at the stations 
mentioned.' This fact is only worthy of notice because the 
incident shows us that the heads of the different small . 
factories, and the commercial and political Residents at 
the larger ones were still expected, as in the earliest days of 
the Company, to perform divine service for the benefit of 
themselves and their subordinates. These Chiefs and Resi¬ 
dents inherited from their predecessors the responsibility and 
the duty of baptising, marrying and burying according to the 
form of the Church of England. In 1802 Kerr, Ball and 
Atwood addressed a joint letter to the Bishop of London,' 2 
which seems to have been a complaint that these, being only 
laymen, should venture to baptise. No reply can be found; 
if one was sent, it was probably a gentle rebuke; and an 
exhortation to be duly grateful to the civil officials who had 
not shrunk from the performance of so solemn a duty. 

As soon as Kerr took over the superintendence of the 
Male Asylum from Dr. Bell, he threw himself heartily into the 
work of it, and maintained his energy as Superintendent until 
his death in 1808. In 1798, when James Cordiner was the 
Head Master, Kerr persuaded the Directors s to establish a 
printing press at the school, with the double object of adding 
to the funds of the Institution, and of teaching the boys a 
useful handicraft. By order of the Directors he wrote to the 
Government 4 asking to have its printing done at the school 
press. The Government approved the establishment of the 
Press ; but declined to transfer any part of its business to it. 
The Press was set up on a small scale, and prospered during 
the year 1799 by answering all expectations of it. At the 
end of the year the Government began to think that they had 
refused a good offer. The Secretary was therefore directed 
to write to Kerr and ask him to consider the practicability 
of establishing a sufficiently large press at the school to do 
the work of the Government, such as the printing of gazettes, 


1 Consultations, 14 July 1801. 

3 Letter, 20 Oct. 1802, 74, Pub.; Despatch, 27 June 1804, 25, Pub. 
1 The Director^ of the Asylum. 4 Consultations, 28 Deo. 1798. 
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^■egdera, reports, and other business. He was also asked if the 
Directors would allow the boys to do the work; and to give 
his opinion as to how a commencement should be made. 

Kerr replied 1 that a press on a small scale already existed 
at the Asylum with a prospect of considerable benefit to the 
Charity, and that there would be no difficulty in enlarging 
the establishment ; that it only remained to discuss the 
principles upon which the arrangement ought to be made 
between the Government and the Directors. He went on to say 
that he considered the Asylum a public institution, its chief 
support being derived from the funds of the Government 8 ; 
and that therefore the Government had a right to direct the 
occupations of the boys. As to making a commencement, it 
was a matter of cost; Kerr considered that the Government 
should bear all the initial outlay, and then have its printing 
done free. Finally he assured the Government that there 
would be no difficulty about confidential printing. 

The Government approved of the suggestions, and resolved 
that the Governor should write to the Directors. They also 
requested Kerr to prepare plans and estimates. The estimates 
being prepared, ' Kerr 3 was authorised to alter the buildings 
and buy the necessary type for the establishment of the 
Government Press at Egmore Fort.’ Thus by the end of the 
year 1800 the Press was set up at the School. 

It is to be observed that the preliminaries were arranged 
entirely between Mr. Kerr and the Government. The Directors 
were informed of what was going on by a letter from the 
Governor; but their opinion and consent were not asked. 
The Asylum itself, of which they were Directors, was even 
referred to as if it were not an Asylum at all, but merely a 
Government Fort. No arrangement was made as to the 
keeping of the accounts, nor as to the allotment of profits.- 
Kerr apparently was to manage everything connected with 
the scheme. 

But this invasion of their rights did not of course please 
the Directors, who felt that their rights and their duties and 
their responsibilities had been betrayed and given away to 
others. And so before the end of the next year a new 


1 Consultations, 2 May 1800. 


2 This was not strictly accurate. 
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sgement was arrived at, the nature of which can be seSn” 
by the terms of a minute written by the Governor, Lord Clive. 1 

1. He announced that he had made an arrangement with 
the .Directors of the Male Asylum, and proposed that the 
Government Gazette might be immediately established on 
terms equally advantageous to the charity and economical to 
the public. 

2. He stated that previous to this arrangement Mr. Kerr 
had at his own expense set up a small press for the benefit of 
the charity, which had added considerably to the funds ; and 
that this plant was then being made use of as a public press. 

8. ‘ Although I have reason to believe that Mr. Kerr lias 
not calculated on any reimbursement of those expenses; yet 
when it is considered that the establishment of this experi¬ 
mental press was the means of effecting a considerable 
reduction in the charges of the Government at the other 
printing offices; and that I hold myself indebted in a very 
considerable degree to the exertions of this gentleman for the 
completion of an arrangement which absolves the Government 
from all future expenses of printing excepting the value of the 
paper; it appears no less equitable than expedient that in the 
appropriation of the profits to be derived from the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette an occasion should be taken of marking in a 
particular manner the sense which the Government entertains 
of the services rendered by the Rev. Mr. Kerr to the charity 
and the public.’ 

So the matter was put on a right footing. The Directors 
were brought into the arrangement; and rules were drawn 
up which received their sanction as well as the sanction of 
the Government. One of these rules provided that one third 
of the profits should go to the Male Asylum, one third to the 
Superintendent as remimeration, and one third to the Govern¬ 
ment to ■ be held as a renewal fund. And the next rule 
declared that the third reserved for the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment should for the first year be presented to the Rev. Mr. 
Kerr, as a particular testimony of the sense which the Rt. 
Hon. the Governor in Council entertained of the services 
rendered by that gentleman to the charity 4 and the public. 

When Leslie went home on furlough at the beginning of 


Consultation Book, 25 Sept. 1801. 
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Charles Ball from Triehinopoly was brought to the 
Presidency as Junior Chaplain. Kerr became Senior Chaplain 
and took charge as such of the Church Lodgings; he also 
took charge of the St. Mary’s school on the ground that 
Leslie the senior Chaplain had had it before him. He did 
not relinquish the superintendence of the Male Asylum, nor 
the house he had there. Beside these advantages he drew 
allowances for diet, for the superintendence of the undertaker’s 
work, and had one third of the profit of the Male Asylum 
Printing Press ; so that he enjoyed quite a large income and 
had two houses. 

Ball wrote to the Government and said that it had been 
customary for the Senior Chaplain to take the Church Lodgings 
and the St. Mary’s school, and for the Junior to take, reside 
at, and superintend the Asylum. Ball made a mistake. If 
he had looked up the Vestry Proceedings he would have 
found that the senior took the lodgings and the junior took the 
St. Mary’s school and the superintendence of the undertaker. 
There was no rule about the Asylum, though it was true that 
from its commencement one of the Chaplains and Church¬ 
wardens had been on the directorate, and one of the Chaplains 
had been Superintendent. What he ought to have done was 
to have asked the Vestry to give him the lodgings and the 
school. It was not in the power of the Government to grant 
those things. 

The Government were not sure of the facts either ; they 
valued Kerr highly as the business Superintendent of the 
Press, who w'as saving them so much money by his good 
management, and they did not want to lose him. They 
therefore replied 1 that the application appeared to be founded 
on defective information. 

1. The original Superintendent of the Asylum was not on 
the establishment of Presidency Chaplains; the present 
Superintendent at the time of his appointment was also not a 
Presidency Chaplain; it is by no means a matter of course 
that the office should be held by a clergyman at all; in fact 
the Asylum * is absolutely unconnected with the Church and 
its establishment.’ 


1 Consultations, 7 May 1802. 
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The Church lodging and the native school 1 are 
„„e property of the parish ; the appropriation of the buildings 
and the application of the funds rest with the Vestry and not 
with the Government. 

8. The only Church lodging at the disposal of the 
Governor is a Captain’s quarter, always until Mr. Ball s 
arrival allotted to the Junior Chaplain, and still reserved for 
that use. 

And they resolved to reject the application, and to inform 
Mr. Ball that the Quarters usually allotted to the Junior 
Chaplain were at his disposal. 

When the Government said that the Asylum was uncon¬ 
nected with the Church, they meant St. Mary’s Church ; but 
they were not quite correct in that statement; for one of the 
Presidency Chaplains was an ex-officio Director. However, 
Kerr was wanted where he was; he was a difficult man to 
dispossess; he had made himself extremely useful to the 
Government. At the next Vestry meeting, 2 however, he 
resigned the charge of the Charity School, and the Vestry 
requested Mr. Ball to undertake the superintendence. He did 
not resign the Church Lodgings; and so a sense of injustice 
was kept alive in the mind of his colleague. 


The St. Mary’s School is meant. 2 Vestry Proceedings, 10 May 1802. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE CHAPLAINS AND THEIR WORK FROM 1785 TO 1805— COilt. 

During the year 1801 Mr. Kerr was in correspondence with 
one of the Calcutta Chaplains, Claudius Buchanan, on the 
subject of a new scheme for the relief of the European poor in 
that Presidency. The Calcutta Vestry passed ten resolutions 
regarding ways and means, which were submitted to and 
sanctioned by the Most Noble the Governor General.’ The 
first resolution was that a permanent fund should be formed 
by gradual accumulation of a certain portion of the Church 
collections made at the three festivals of Christmas, Easter 
and Whitsuntide. The others were briefly this; that the 
fund should be managed by the Vestry ; which should meet 
once a month; that subscriptions should be invited from the 
public ; and that the Most Noble the Governor General should 
be asked to be Patron. When the resolutions were submitted 
to the public it was stated that the object was to relieve those 
of our own countrymen who might be suffering from poverty 
in this foreign land; and the managers proposed to search 
out cases of distress, enquire into them, and relieve them.* 
Kerr wrote a letter to the Churchwardens recommending 
the establishment of a similar fund at Madras. The Church¬ 
wardens considered and approved the proposal and undertook 
to commend it to their friends. 2 And when the next Vestry 
meeting was held, a resolution was passed highly approving 
the plan of a Charitable Committee, and requesting Mr. Kerr 
to solicit the patronage of the Rt. Hon. the Governor, 3 and 
then to call a full meeting of the Vestry. The Governor 

1 The Marquis of Wellesley. 

2 St* Mary’s Vestry Proceedings, Port St. George, 2 Jan. 1802. 

8 Lord Clive. 
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... M consented. A Select Vestry was nominated to can 
the institution into effect, and to serve as the Committee of 
management during the first year, 1802. These were the 
names of the first members :— 


The Eev. Mr. Kerr. 

,, ,, ,, Ball. 

James Connell, Ch. Warden. 
John Chamier. 

John Mitford. 

Will. Harington. 


Will. Webb. 

Will. Jones. 

Cecil Smith. 
Charles Baker. 
Ben. Roebuck. 
Francis Lautour. 


A month later this Select Vestry met and passed a series 
of nineteen regulations for their own guidance.' The executive 
Committee was to consist of the Ministers, the Churchwardens, 
the sidesmen, and three others out of twelve annually chosen. 
Of these nine persons five were to form a working Committee, 
a Presidency Chaplain being one of them. They were to meet 
once a month at the Church Lodgings. The fund to be 
administered was to be derived from four Church collections 
during the year, and from any surplus monies arising from 
the interest of the Church Funds. The regulations laid down 
the rate of assistance for European men, women, and children ; 
for Eurasian women and children; and for native women who 
were widows of Europeans or the mothers of their children. 
Pensioners were to attend in person, to receive clothes twice a 
year, and were forbidden to beg. In cases of drunkenness or 
immorality the pensions were to cease. Casual relief was to 
be afforded at the discretion of the Committee; as well as 
relief to persons in thp debtors’ jail. 

This detail is mentioned because the Charitable Committee 
was the parent of the Friend-in-Need Society. When this 
Committee came into existence there was already a Committee 
of the Native Poor Fund, consisting of the Ministers and 
Churchwardens and two other gentlemen. The new Com¬ 
mittee wrote to the older one offering to manage their fund 
and appropriate its interest to the native pensioners. They 
undertook to keep the capital of the Native Poor Fund intact 
in case of any great calamity, such as another famine. 

1 Special Vestry Proceedings, 25 Feb. 1802. 
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iaii^he personnel of the Native-Poor Fund Committee was 
almost the same as that of the new committee. It did not 
seem necessary that poor relief should be done by two com¬ 
mittees when it could easily be done by one. And so the 
Native Poor Fund Committee transferred its functions to the 
Special Vestry.' From this'time and during the next few 
years the care of the native poor and of the European and 
Eurasian poor was managed by one committee at one time. 
The Government was asked to countenance and support the 
new scheme; the regulations were considered in council and 
were approved; and a letter was written saying that the 
Government would have much pleasure in affording every 
support to the Committee.' 

The Native Poor Fund Committee was originated during 
the famine of 1782. When the famine was over there 
remained in the hands of the Committee 20,000 pagodas. 
With the consent of the Committee this was invested in 
Government bonds and held in trust by the Ministers and 
Churchwardens. The Executive Committee continued to 
relieve the native poor with the income of the investment. 
During the famine the poor natives were relieved and some 
were lodged at a choultry near Washermanpettah. Apparently 
the choultry was assumed to he a public building without any 
particular owner; the Committee therefore made use of it. 
They appointed a superintendent, a cook and a waterman, 
and they continued thus to relieve the poor and to exercise 
the rights of trust ownership long after the famine was over. 
The choultry was even called the Monegar 3 Choultry after 
them. The real owner asserted no claim to it during his life; 
probably he was satisfied that the place was being put to the 
best possible use, certainly the use for which it was built, and 
said nothing. But when he died his heir, Puttaby Pillai, 
W r 0 te to the Vestry and complained that they had taken 
illegal possession of his house and choultry; and ho asked 
for arrears of rent and restoration.' 1 

This claim was put aside for a time for consideration. 

1 Special Vestry Proceedings, 25 Feb. 1S02 and 5 April 1802. 

2 Consultations, 2 April 1802. 

! * Muniam kara, equivalent to endowment holder, or fund holder, or trustee. 

4 Vestry Proceedings, 2 Jan. 1802. 
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to them 
and they 


a few months of its being made a firm of Calcutta 
yyers wrote to the trustees of the Native Poor Fund, and 
claimed payment of a sum of 1700 pagodas, presumably for 
value of some kind received—the records do not say what. 
The justice of the claim was admitted and the amount was 
paid by the new Charitable Committee out of the St. Mary’s 
Fund, the amount being regarded as a loan to the Native 
Poor Fund. 1 

It is evident that the whole resources of the St. Mary’s 
Fund were intended to be used in order to carry on this new 
scheme, after the ordinary payments for the current expenses 
of the Church and school had been made. If the fund 
increased the increment was to be spent in poor relief; no 
provision was to be made for repair of buildings or for the 
expansion of the school. Kerr accentuated his intention by 
resigning into the hands of the Charitable Committee the 
right to distribute the sacramental alms; he gave 
the balance in hand, and his list of pensioners 
accepted the trust. 2 

This intention of the Special Vestry, as it was decided the 
Charitable Committee should be called, 3 was made evident at a 
general Vestry meeting held on the 10th May 1802, when it 
was decided to investigate the state of the Church Fund to see 
how far it could carry out their purpose ; and to raise what 
else was necessary by a voluntary rate of one pagoda a month 
on the principal inhabitants. 

Kerr went home on leave in August 1802. Ball and 
Atwood became the Presidency Chaplains. The Special 
Vestry continued its appointed functions during Kerr’s 
absence; arid the intention of the new scheme was not 
forgotten. At the end of the year the Churchwarden, William 
Harington, presented the accounts. And the Special Vestry, 
seeing that there was a balance of 3000 pagodas, agreed to 
spend 115 pagodas more each month over charitable allow¬ 
ances. 4 

Kerr’s going home was for the purpose of obtaining 
priest’s orders. It had come to the knowledge of Ball that 

1 Special Vestry Proceedings, 3 May and 7 June 1802. 

5 Do. do. 5 April 1802. * Do. do. 8 March 1802. 

4 Do. do. 7 March 1803. 
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MMtv was only a deacon; and being a priest himself, he 
resented Kerr’s presumption in executing the full office of the 
priesthood in his presence. According to ecclesiastical law 
it was and is a grave ecclesiastical offence involving penalties 
to pretend to execute the office of a priest without being one. 
Kerr had a paper signed and dated the 18th Nov. 1798— 
that is 18 months after his arrival in Madras—in which the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man professed to grant him a license to 
execute the office of a priest. Kerr refused to show this 
paper to Ball; but he showed it to others, and submitted it to 
Sir Henry Gwillim, one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
for his opinion. 

It is evident from the tone of the letters 1 which passed 
between the two men that Ball still felt the resentment of Ms 
original supplantment by Kerr in 1798, and the indignation 
which Kerr’s, selfishness awoke at the beginning of the year. 
It seems from what followed that Ball must have suggested 
that the papers on which Kerr relied should be submitted to 
an independent judge; for the opinion of the judge was sent 
to Ball, and a copy to Kerr. Sir Henry Gwillim wrote as 
follows to Ball:— 

‘I have received a letter from you desiring my opinion 
of the papers which Mr. Kerr has laid before me, and upon 
which he rests his title to act in this country as a clergyman 
in full orders. It is due to you, to Mr. Kerr, and to the 
settlement to state that opinion distinctly.’ 

He then pronounced in favour of the validity of Kerr’s 
orders as deacon ; and he proceeded :— 

‘Mr. Kerr does not pretend to call himself a regular 
Priest; but he produces a paper which purports to be an 
authority to him from the same Bishop who ordained him 
deacon to perform the priestly offices. I have no copy of that. 
paper; but the operative part of it is in the following words, 
or in words to the same effect, “We give and grant full leave 
and license to our dearly beloved in Christ Bichard Hall Kerr, 
Clerk, A.B., to perform all the offices of priest, and to dis¬ 
charge all the duties of his function according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England as by law established.” ’ 


1 Consultations, June 1802. 
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Henry then criticises the form and wording of t 1 
ument, which was dated 18 Nov. 1798, and the character 
of the episcopal seal, and remarks on the unofficial character 
of both seal and document. He then continues :— 

* I have no conception that this instrument can be of any 
validity; it gives a general power exereiseable anywhere; and 
as authorising a man to perform all priestly offices is pretty 
much the same thing as making him a priest, it would (if 
allowed) at once set aside the ordination ceremony, repeal all 
the statutes of uniformity, and elude the guards which the 
law has thrown round the Church to secure it an able, an 
orthodox and a respectable ministry. 

* Such is my opinion of the paper in point of law. But as 
coming from a Bishop it is entitled to respect; it is not to be 
lightly blown away; and it justifies Mr. Kerr in wha„ he has 
done; for the Bishop, not Mr. Kerr, is responsible for its 
efficacy.’ 

Sir Henry then mentioned that Kerr requested to have 
credit given him that the paper was received by him from the 
Bishop whose signature it bore; he added that Kerr would 
submit the paper to the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London, or both; and if they were of opinion that 
no such power as that which the paper affects to give can be 
so conveyed, he would go to England and apply for regular 
ordination; but that if the instrument is defective only 
in point of form, he would request the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man to send out at once a more formal and regular 
authority. 

In reply to Ball’s question whether he was ecclesiastically 
censurable in permitting Kerr to perform priestly functions 
in his presence, Sir Henry Gwillim said that the paper pur-' 
ported to come from a Bishop, and must be so taken; and 
that submission to it not only could not be censured, but was 
what in his opinion decency required. And he added ‘ I 
cannot find that our Church has ever granted authority to 
administer the Holy Sacraments otherwise than by prayer 
and imposition of hands.’ 

Sir Henry sent a copy of this opinion to Kerr dated the 
25th May 1802. It seems almost incredible that a well 
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,ted graduate who had been ordained a Deacon should bo 
so ignorant of the English Ordinal as to suppose that a signed 
paper could be of equal validity with the apostolical laying on 
of hands. It is equally incredible that the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man intended by his paper to confer Holy Orders, or to 
do away with the necessity of them. It is not possible to find 
out what he meant. Kerr was at El loro when he wrote to the 
Bishop. He may have represented that he had no immediate 
prospect of being able to visit England; that he required 
authority as garrison Chaplain of Ellore to perform certain 
acts; and he may have asked for a general commission or 
authority or license to do what was necessary until he was 
able to present himself for regular ordination. Any way he 
knew he was not a Priest; it would have been better if he 
had admitted this at once. Four days after the receipt of the 
opinion he wrote to the Governor in Council:— 

‘ I deem it my duty to submit to the consideration of your 
Lordship in Council the enclosed opinion of the Hon. Sir H. 
Gwiliim on a reference from the Rev. Mr. Ball regarding my 
competency to perform certain duties of the Church.’ 


He complained of Ball’s conduct towards him when he arrived 
in tho country in 1798, and again when he arrived in Madras 
in 1802. He said ‘ the gross rudeness with which Mr. Ball con¬ 
tinues to assail me on this subject has become truly grievous.’ 
He begged the Government to testify to the Directors of his 
moral and professional character ; how far his moral conduct 
had tended to support the cause of religion and the peace and 
good will of society; his zeal and attention to his ecclesi¬ 
astical duties; and his promotion of the interests of society 
in superintending the Male Asylum. He continued :— 

‘ The Rev. Mr. Palk performed the functions of a Priest 
for nine years on no other authority than the possession of 
Deacon’s orders. The Rev. Mr. Millingchamp,—a name 
which will not be remembered in this settlement without 
respect,—exercised the same functions for seven years under 
the same circumstances. The Rev. Archdeacon Leslie, whom 
the united voice of the whole society and of the Government 
has distinguished by a spontaneous tribute of the highest 
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,, a gprj>6 ation, thought it not improper to act under hi--, 
'allowing him without question to perform all offices in his 
presence. Mr. Leslie also, during a period of more than five 
years that we officiated with perfect unanimity as colleagues 
together, though well acquainted with the nature of my 
orders, never once objected to my performing all the offices of 
priesthood.’ 


Kerr concludes with this statement 


< It is manifest that the distinctions 1 2 * which prevail in 
England, where the presence of episcopal authority renders it 
easy to comply with established forms, have not hitherto been 
considered to apply to this country where that local authority 
does not exist, and cannot be resorted to without an expensive 
voyage ’ etc. 


In reply to this letter and the papers enclosed the Govern¬ 
ment wrote both to Kerr and Ball on the 3rd June 1802. 
Kerr was informed that the Government highly disapproved 
of Mr. Ball’s proceedings, as tending to disturb the order of 
society, and calculated to produce a distressing inconvenience 
to the frequenters of public worship. The letter proceeded 
thus:— 


* The Governor in Council experiences great satisfaction in 
being able to record his perfect approbation of the correct 
manner in which you have performed the important duties 
entrusted to you, with his Lordship’s testimony to your 
exemplary behaviour in private life, and to the zeal and 
attention you have uniformly paid to the interests of religion 
and society. These sentiments will be communicated by an 
early opportunity to the Hon. Court of Directors.’ 


Ball was informed that the Governor in Council highly 
disapproved of his conduct as inconsistent with the respect he 
owed to the Government as it was with the respect he owed 
to his own office. He was told that his method of procedure 
only disturbed the tranquillity of society without curing the 
defect he complained of ; and he was directed to refrain from 
any future agitation on the subject. 8 

The immediate result of the agitation was that Kerr asked 


1 That is, between a Deacon and a Priest. 

2 x\ll the papers are entered in the Consultation Book, June 1802. 
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leave for thirteen months to go to England to obtain 
Priest’s orders.’ The Governor in Council granted the loave 
in a letter very handsomely expressed, and dated the following 
day. And so that the Directors might have both sides of the 
question before them, Ball asked and obtained permission to 
send to them by the same mail a letter explaining his con¬ 
duct.® 

Kerr wrote his resignation to the Vestry; Ball was per¬ 
mitted to occupy the Church Lodgings ; the Government 
appointed J. E. Atwood Junior Chaplain of Fort St. George ; 
the Vestry appointed him junior Minister of St. Mary’s ; but 
no resolution of appreciation of Mr. Kerr was passed by the 
Vestry as had been done in former years when a popular 
Minister resigned his post. The inference is that the settle¬ 
ment was divided about him ; and that though the Govern¬ 
ment waB with him in grateful recognition of his Press work, 
society was divided in its sympathies. 

The Government of Madras transmitted all the letters and 
papers connected with the discussion to the Directors/ includ¬ 
ing the memorial from Mr. Ball. They ventured to think 
that the conduct of Mr. Kerr entitled him to protection. !he 
Directors replied to this 4 approving of the censure of the Rev. 
Mr. Ball’s conduct as disrespectful to the authority of the 
Government, in bringing the question of Mr. Kerr’s capacity 
to discharge the functions of a priest under the decision of 
one of the Judges ; and directing that Mr. Ball should resume 
his former station at Trichiuopoly. 

Archdeacon Leslie only remained at home about one year. 
He had not been prosperous with his ventures like some 
others; his pension was not sufficient for his needs; and so 
after spending a year at home he asked permission to return 
to his old post at Fort St. George. This was readily granted. 5 
He arrived in August 1808, and received a warm welcome. 
The Vestry expressed their pleasure and satisfaction.' 1 Mi. 
Ball resigned to him the lodgings and the school. Mr. Atwood 
was sent back to Vellore. During his absence the Chaplains 

■ Consultations. 27 July 1802. * Do. W 2 - 90 - , 

3 Letter, 20 Oct. 1802, 62-69, Pub. 4 Despatch, 27 June 180*, 2-, Pub. 

3 Do. 30 Mar. 1803, Pub. and 17 Aug. 1803, Mil. 

* Vestry Proceedings, 16 Aug. 1803. 
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it necessary to recommend 
enlargement of the Church. 1 A committee was appointed; 
but nothing farther bearing on the subject has been found in 
the records. 

It was in this year that the Governor, Lord Clive, wrote 
his celebrated letter to the Court of Directors, drawing their 
attention to the necessity of important alterations in their 
method of government. He pointed out that the change in the 
conditions of India ‘ required the adoption of a plan adequate 
to the administrations of such possessions . . . comprising at 
present an extent of 300,000 square miles and a population of 
50 millions.’ And he went on to say, ‘ the principles upon 
which this vast empire can now be preserved are not referable 
to the zealous restraints of a commercial intercourse, nor 
consistent with the limited policy of a mere mercantile 
interest.’ 

Lord Clive was thinking more especially of political 
matters ; but his letter had the effect of causing the Directors 
to look into the whole question of their establishments; and 
it was doubtless the cause of the subsequent enlargement of 
all of them, including the ecclesiastical, to meet the new needs. 

On his arrival in England Kerr at once set about the 
accomplishment of the intention of his visit. He was ordained 
Priest; he appeared before the Directors; he was interviewed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London ; 
he obtained a Doctor’s degree in Divinity 2 ; and in April 
1803 he obtained permission from the Directors to return to 
Fort St. George. The Directors wrote to the Governor in 
Council as follows 51 :— 

* We have permitted the Rev. Dr. Richard Hall Kerr to 
resume his former situation and rank as a Chaplain at your 
Presidency; he having been approved of by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 

‘ Dr. Kerr states to us that he has received from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury an instrument empowering him to 
consecrate the Black Town Chapel on his arrival at Madras. 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 2 May 1803. 

2 All effort to discover where and by whom this degree was conferred has 
proved fruitless. 

s Despatch, 1 June 1803, 2, 3, 4, Pub. 
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e rely that the form, of consecration will be suppo: 

'he countenance of your Government; so that the sacred 
office may be discharged with becoming solemnity and 
decorum.’ 

On the 20th October his ship arrived at Bombay, its desti¬ 
nation having been suddenly altered ; Dr. Kerr made his way 
to Fort St. George by a coasting vessel, and arrived on the 
5th December. He wrote to the Governor on that date 
announcing his arrival; he enclosed two letters from the 
Court of Directors, and one from the secretary of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury about the consecration of the Black 
Town Chapel; he reported that he had received Priest’s 
orders, and had graduated as a Doctor of Divinity. The 
Government accordingly permitted him to resume his rank 
and station, and directed Mr. Ball to return to Trichinopoly. 1 
Dr. Kerr then wrote to the Vestry asking permission to resume 
his duties as junior Minister of the Parish, enclosing the 
letter of Government appointing him junior Chaplain of Fort 
St. George. Permission was granted. 2 At the same Vestry 
meeting was read a letter from the Rev. Charles Ball express¬ 
ing his regret at leaving; thanking the Vestry for their 
civility and attention and confidence; and acknowledging 
their friendliness and unanimity. He also assured them 
that if he should be called to be their minister again, he 
would endeavour to do his duty, etc. In their reply the 
Vestry thanked Mr. Ball for the correct manner in which he 
had performed his parochial duties ; and added that if the 
Government again nominated him a Chaplain at the Presi¬ 
dency, the Vestry would repose the same confidence in him as 
he had hitherto experienced. It is to be observed that there 
was no welcome of Kerr, as there had been, of Leslie four 
months before. 

Dr. Kerr took out with him a colleague for the work 
of the Male Asylum. This was a Mr. John Kerr. The 
Directors permitted him to go, and he entered into a penal 
bond with them to conform with the rules of the settle¬ 
ment in the same way as if he had been a free merchant. 
The bond was signed on the 5th May 1803. Two days before 

1 Consultations, 10 Dec. 1808. 1 Vestry Proceedings, 19 Dec. 1803. 
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H. Kerr bad entered into his covenant with the Com¬ 
pany as a Chaplain. A Mr. John Macdonald, India agent, 
of St. Mary Axe, was one of the sureties for both the men. 
This leads one to suppose that they were in some way con¬ 
nected or related. Neither bond helps one to discover their 
identity. John Kerr was described as 4 of London, gent.,’ 
Richard Hall Kerr was described as ‘ of London, D.D.’ Dr. 
Kerr resumed his superintendence of the Male Asylum; Mr. 
John Kerr managed both the school and the press under him. 
This continued for two years, until the end of 1805. 

The Chaplain’s covenant was a license to proceed to the 
East, and to reside within ten miles of one of the Company’s 
principal settlements for three years. Under it he was obliged 
to conform with the rules of the rulers ; he was pledged not 
to irajje in the Company’s monopolies ; he was pledged to 
consent to dismissal and deportation if he broke his covenant, 
and not to bring any action for damages. And if he did not 
break it, the Company covenanted that he should not be dis¬ 
turbed. Two sureties for £500, the penalty of breaking the 
covenant, were necessary in all cases. 

At the beginning of 1806 John Kerr returned home, and 
was ordained by the Bishop of Limerick. In January 1807 
he was appointed a Chaplain by the Directors,’ with the 
approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London. He then entered into a covenant with the Company 
as a Chaplain, and Mr. John Macdonald was again one of his 
sureties. 

On the 16th December 1808 Dr. Kerr wrote to the 
Government asking permission to consecrate the Black Town 
Chapel. He liad opened it for divine service on the first 
Sunday in January 1801, and was anxious to consecrate it on- 
the first Sunday in January 1804. In his hurry to push 
matters forward he omitted all reference to his senior, Arch¬ 
deacon Leslie. The Government replied on the 24th De¬ 
cember that there was no objection to the consecration of the 
chapel on the day proposed; and assured Dr. Kerr that his 
Lordship the Governor desired to afford such assistance 
and countenance in the execution of the service as might be 

1 Court Minutes, 31 Deo. 1806 and 7 Jan. 1807. 
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suitable to its solemnity. On the same day 1 the Govern¬ 
ment wrote to Archdeacon Leslie informing him of Dr. Kerr’s 
proposal that the ceremony of consecration should take place 
on Sunday the 1st January 1804; desiring that the morning 
service on that day should be dispensed with in Port St. 
George; and requesting that he would personally assist in the 
performance of the solemnity in the form laid down for Dr. 
Kerr’s guidance by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Then Dr. Kerr wrote to Archdeacon Leslie asking him to 
assist. A Vestry meeting was held on the 80th December, at 
which these letters were read; Dr. Kerr expressed his trust 
that the Vestry would make no objection ; and obtained per¬ 
mission to use the Church plate for the celebration of the 
Holy Communion on the occasion. 

This was two days before the proposed ceremony; the 
Vestry made no objection; indeed they resolved to give notice 
by means of handbills. But Archdeacon Leslie did not con¬ 
sider that enough time had been given to work out the details 
of so important a function; nor that enough notice had been 
given to him to carry out his part in it, that of preaching the 
sermon on the occasion. And the result was that the cere¬ 
mony was postponed until the first Sunday in February. 

Since the year 1798, when Wilberforce introduced into 
Parliament his famous proposals to send out not only more 
Chaplains for the Europeans in India, but schoolmasters and 
approved persons for the religious and moral improvement of 
the native inhabitants, there had been much talk as to what 
might be done for their benefit. The Directors recommended 
a hospital in Madras. Surgeon John Underwood in 1798 
carried out the suggestion under the patronage of the Govern¬ 
ment and opened a hospital in Washermanpettah near the 
Monegar Choultry. In 1799 he asked for assistance from the 
Vestry; and was voted 500 pagodas from the St. Mary’s 
Fund. 2 The fund was not intended for the purpose; it was 
exclusively for the benefit of the poorer Europeans and 
Eurasians of the settlement; so that when Surgeon Under¬ 
wood asked for a renewal of the grant in 1800, the Vestry felt 
bound to refuse him. 3 

1 Consultations, 24 Deo. 1803. 2 Vestry Proceedings, 1 May 1799. 

5 Do. 31 Dec. 1800. 
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hen Kerr launched his Charitable Committee or Special 
Vestry in 1802, both he and the Vestry who sanctioned it 
intended it for the relief of 'our own countrymen and those 
connected with them.’ In reply to a question the Committee 
stated that they could not extend their charity to all denomi¬ 
nations ; they were dealing with trust money, and the money 
was raised and given and bequeathed for Europeans and 
Eurasians connected with St. Mary’s only. 

Kerr’s visit to England produced a change in. his opinion 
on this subject. It is not likely that he was excused from 
having a private interview with Mr. Charles Grant, the 
director of the Directors, the trusted formulator of their 
ecclesiastical policy and the nominator of their Chaplains. 
Charles Grant was an honoured and honourable Christian 
gentleman who saw no reason for trying to separate and keep 
distinct the business of God and the business of man. 1 The 
Sierra Leone Company, of which he was a Director, combined 
trade with Christian instruction. He did not see why the 
East India Company should not do the same thing. If, as is 
highly probable, Kerr visited Grant at his house in Russell 
Square, and met and talked with his friends Thornton, 
Wilberforce, Venn, and Lord Teignmouth, his change of senti¬ 
ment with regard to the natives of India is easily accounted for. 
He returned to Madras with the intention of pulling down if 
possible the partition wall which divided the native from the 
European, and giving the former in religious and charitable 
matters a share of the latter’s privileges. The idea was right 
enough ; the mistake he made was in trying to carry out the 
policy at the .expense of the St. Mary’s trust funds. 

It will be remembered that a Calcutta claim on the Native 
Poor Fund to the extent of 1700 pagodas was paid by the 
Vestry from the St. Mary’s fund in June 1802, and that the 
payment was regarded as an advance to and a debt from the 
Native Poor Fund trustees. At the first Vestry attended by 
Dr. Kerr alter his return 4 the subject was brought up ; the 
Vestry was reminded that when the Native Poor Fund was 
transferred to the Special Vestry, a promise was made that 

1 Life of Charles Grant, by Henry Morris, S.P.C.K. 1898. 

* Vestry Proceedings, 30 Dee. 1803. 
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incipal should remain entire; that the Fund was at 
that time in debt to the Church 1700 pagodas. The Yestry 
in consideration of the promise resolved that the Native Poor 
Fund should be exonerated from the debt. 

The elaim of the native owner of the Monegar Choultry 
and the land on which it was built was renewed on Dr. Kerr’s 
return. It was submitted to the Collector of Madras, Mr. J. 
H. D. Ogilvie, for his opinion. After enquiry the claim of 
ownership was found to be correct 1 ; and the matter was 
referred to the Special Yestry. 2 The elaim amounted to 
2192 pagodas, being rent of the Monegar Choultry from 
January 1782 to October 1804. The Vestry resolved to pay 
it 3 (the Churchwarden being directed to make as good terms 
as he could) out of the St. Mary’s Church Fund. 

The hot weather of 1804 was very severe; Archdeacon 
Leslie fell a victim to it on the 28th June. The day before 
he died he wrote a letter to the Vestry saying that the state 
of his health obliged his sudden departure—he was contem¬ 
plating a voyage to England—and hoping that the Rev. Mr. 
Atwood might assist Dr. Kerr in his duties during his absence. 
The Vestry resolved to invite Atwood to officiate at St. Mary’s 
if the Government appointed him Junior Chaplain of Fort St. 
George. In the mean time they gave Kerr the Church Lodg¬ 
ings, and Atwood the School; they resolved to erect a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of their ‘late revered and beloved 
pastor ’; and they asked the Ministers to draw up a suitable 
inscription. The Vestry not only erected a monument over 
Leslie’s grave in the St. Mary’s cemetery, but they also 
erected a tablet to his memory in the Churclj itself. Col. 
Trapaud, Chief Engineer, designed the monument in the 
cemetery. 4 The tablet in the Church was ordered in England 
by Mr. N. E. Kindersley, then at home; it was designed by 
Flaxman, and erected in 1808. 6 Both were paid for out of 
the St. Mary’s Fund. Dr. Kerr preached the funeral sermon. 

The Government allowed Atwood to officiate as Junior 
Chaplain until October. They then appointed the Rev. 

1 Yestry Proceedings, 19 Nov. 1804. 2 Do. 12 Dec. 1804. 

3 Do. 7 Jan. 1805. 4 Do. 19 Oct. 1804. 

4 Consultations, Oct. 1804, and Letter, 16 Oct. 1804, 303, Mil. 
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rd Vaughan, who had been at Masulipatam since 1 
vacant post. 1 Atwood had found the dry heat of 
Vellore to disagree with him. He therefore wrote and begged 
to be appointed to St. Thomas’ Mount, pleading that he could 
also officiate at Poonamallee. When at Vellore he proposed 
to build a new Church in the place of the Mission Church 
erected by Mr. Torriano; but the Government declined to 
assist in the undertaking. 2 Edward Vaughan arrived at the 
end of November 1804 ; and Atwood became the first Chaplain 
of St. Thomas’ Mount. 3 

Before Atwood left there were held at the Church lodgings 
three Vestry meetings, two in October and one in November, 
at which Dr. Kerr unfolded a plan for the establishment of a 
workhouse for paupers of all classes at the expense of the 
St. Mary’s Church Fund. On Oct. 19 - he represented the 
necessity of a Poor House ; he said that, 

1. There had been complaints of the feeding and accom¬ 
modation of the native poor at the Monegar Choultry. 

2. That a dispute had arisen regarding the ownership of 
the choultry and its compound. 

3. That it was difficult of access, so that the gentlemen of 
the Vestry could not go and see how it was conducted by the 
sergeant in charge. 

He therefore proposed that, 

1. The Native Poor .Fund should be incorporated with the 
Church Fund, and a general charity established; provided 
that in case of famine the whole principal of the Native Poor 
Fund should be separated again from the General Fund, and 
appropriated to the relief of the native poor, as was originally 
intended. 

2. That a house be built for all descriptions of poor ; the 
Junior Chaplain to b‘l Superintendent with a salary from the 
parish. 

3. Such of the inmates as could work to be employed 
under a sergeant living in the compound, 

4. The house to be built as near as possible to the Native 
Hospital. 

> Consultations, Oct. 1804, and Letter, 16 Oct. 1804, 303, Mil. 

1 Letter, 23 March 1804, 385, Mil. 

* Letter, 8 March 1805, 150, Pub. Despatch, 9 April 1806, 37, Pub, 
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fhe Vestry which consisted of the two Ministers, a Church¬ 
warden, a Sidesman, and one other, resolved to call a special 
meeting to consider the question. It is to be observed that if 
the workhouse had been established, and a famine had taken 
place, and the Native Poor Fund withdrawn to meet it, the 
St. Mary’s Church Fund would have had to provide the total 
cost of the institution. 

On the 25 October the special Vestry was held; there were 
present the two Ministers, a Churchwarden, a sidesman, and 
three other gentlemen. A letter was read from Dr. Kerr 
giving details of his scheme. He inclosed a plan of it; a 
‘ Black Man’s ’ estimate of its cost amounting to 6000 
pagodas ; and his own estimate of maintaining the house when 
built amounting to 292 pagodas a month. He gave his 
opinion that the House would enable the Special Vestry to 
know the circumstances of the poor they relieved; and that 
when collected together they would be under observation as to 
morals. He submitted 11 draft regulations, laying down the 
duties of the Special Vestry, the Visitors, the Superintendent, 
the Master and the inmates. Other regulations dealt with 
the work, exercise, meals, diet scale, punishments, sickness 
and clothes. In case of sickness the paupers were to be sent 
to the Native Hospital. As to clothes every male pauper was 
to have a red handkerchief to tie round the head, a jacket, and 
a cloth. And every female pauper was to wear a long cloth. 

The Vestry approved the plan and the regulations; and 
resolved that the Ministers, Churchwardens and Sidesmen 
should form a committee to carry out the scheme. There is 
no room for doubt that the intention was to tr$at alike all 
poor (Eurasian and Native) in the matter of dress, food, work 
and accommodation. In his letter Dr. Kerr said, ‘ probably 
some now relieved, not really poor, will cease to require relief 
under the new system, and that there will be a saving in 
consequence.’ 

On the 19 November another Vestry meeting was held. 
There were present the two Ministers, the two Churchwardens, 
the two sidesmen and 10 others. The question was beginning 
to excite interest. Dr. Kerr read the draft of a letter to the 
Government. This letter set forth, 
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The desirability of the scheme. 

2. The fact that the Vestry would have to pay a long 
arrear of rent and interest for the Monegar Choultry; and was 
at that time engaged in a law suit for the recovery of a debt. 

‘ But the Vestry trust that the reduced state of the finances 
of the Church will not frustrate the accomplishment of this 
laudable undertaking. . . . The Vestry doubt not of receiving 
the most cordial support from individuals from whom it is 
intended to solicit subscriptions. . . . Assistance from the 
Church Funds will be afforded by the Vestry to the utmost 
extent of their ability. . . . Yet without the aid of Government 
the Vestry are apprehensive that their efforts will prove in¬ 
sufficient. They hope therefore that the same liberality etc. 
which has been extended to all institutions-which have for 
their object the alleviation of human calamity, will not be 
withheld to the establishment now in contemplation, which 
is intended as an Asylum for paupers of all nations and de¬ 
scriptions, who from age, infirmity or otherwise are unable to 
subsist themselves ’ etc. 

Then followed an appeal to the Government either to con¬ 
tribute towards the building of a Poor House; or towards 
defraying a portion of the current expenses of the institution. 

A copy of the Vestry proceedings of Oct. 19 and 25 accom¬ 
panied the letter; also a copy of the proposed regulations, 
the estimate of the cost of building, and Dr. Kerr’s calculation 
of monthly expenditure. 

The Governor in Council read the letter and its inclo- 
sures 1 ; and they ordered it to lie on the table for further 
consideration. The relief of poor Europeans and those con¬ 
nected with , them was a matter within the power of local 
charity ; but the relief of poor natives—nobody knew how many 
millions would claim the relief—was quite another matter. 
And to’back up a scheme attempting the feat with money 
given and intended for another purpose was not what the 
Government of Lord William Bentinck were prepared to do. 2 

The sixteen members of the Vestry who were present on 
the 19th did not oppose the sending of the letter ; but one of 
them introduced a new idea. If all the money in the Church 

1 Consultations, 30 Nov. 1804. 

* The members of Council were William Petrie and John Chatnler. 
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__ W as to be spent over the relief of native poor, per¬ 
haps before a beginning was made it would be well to get 
as much as possible out of the Fund for the repair and 
enlargement of the Marmelong Bridge, a matter which con¬ 
cerned the interests of the Europeans in the settlement. Kerr 
and his party opposed. But at a Vestry held on the 28th Nov. 
1804, at which 84 gentlemen of the settlement were present, the 
motion to widen the bridge was carried by 23 votes to 11. 

The result was an amicable suit in Chancery, a verdict 
against the right of the Vestry to keep the Bridge Fund and 
spend it over poor relief, and an order of the Supreme Court 
to pay over 8780 pagodas to trustees appointed by the 
Government to hold the Bridge Fund in future. 

The confidence of the settlement in the administration of 
the Church Funds by Dr. Kerr and his party in the Vestry 
was completely upset. The Vestry of the 25th October put 
on record that they wished it to be understood ‘that the 
St. Mary’s Charity School was not and is not intended only 
for the children of soldiers, but that children of all de¬ 
scriptions are eligible to it.’ What did Dr. Kerr mean by 
children of all descriptions? The School was intended for 
the children of Europeans, soldiers and civilians; but there 


was a suspicion that Dr. Kerr meant to admit native children 
to a school that was never intended for them, and to spend 
trust money over them that he held in trust for children of a 
different kind. 

The judgement in the Bridge case involved an enquiry 
into the status of the Vestry ; the adverse verdict necessitated 
the giving up of the whole fund and placing it under the 
direction and control of the Supreme Court. So the work- 
house scheme came to an end; so did the Vestry. 

The disputes in the Vestry did not destroy the confidence 
of the Government in Dr. Kerr. If he was wrong in his 
parochial policy he was still serving the Government faith¬ 
fully as a Chaplain, as Superintendent of the Male Asylum, 
and especially as Superintendent of the Male Asylum Press. 
Beside this there was reason to believe that he possessed the 
full confidence of Mr.' Charles Grant and the Directors. 
Whilst the disputes were going on the Government called 
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iim to report 1 for the information of his Lordship m 
Jouncil the number of clergymen which he deemed necessary 
for the service of the Presidency; and to add suggestions of 
his own for the improvement of the ecclesiastical part of the 
Madras establishment, ‘upon the respectability of which 
depends not only individual comfort, but also the maintenance 
of the national character in the opinions of a religious people.’ 

Kerr replied that he would endeavour to procure the 
necessary information for drawing up such a report as might 
seem best calculated to answer the good purpose in the con¬ 
templation of the Government; and he asked to be furnished 
with information as to the number of Europeans of all 
descriptions in each district. The Government thereupon 
authorised him to obtain from the different public officers the 
information he required. 2 

The sanctioned establishment then was six clergy, two 
civil and four military. Kerr recommended the addition of 
nine Chaplains, naming the places where they ought to be 
stationed, and the pay they ought to receive. His report was 
considered in Council, and was sent to the Directors with the 
Council’s own recommendations. 3 Lord "William Bentinck 
proposed and the Council agreed that the augmentation 
should be limited to three: that is, that three additional 
Chaplains should be appointed for work in the new garrisons. 
The Governor contributed a minute on the general subject of 
the character and the pay of Chaplains ; he expressed a fear 
that the Directors would not be able to get Chaplains of high 
standing, University education, and character unless some 
greater inducement were held out to them than was then 
done. His proposals were briefly these 

1. Clergymen on arrival to receive Captain’s pay and 
allowances. 

2. After five years salary to be increased to 150 pagodas. 

8. After ten years salary to be increased to 800 pagodas, 

with the option of retiring on Captain’s pay. 

4. After fifteen years no increase of salary in India, but 
the option of retiring on £800 a year. 

1 Consultations, 18Nov. 1804. 2 Do. 27 Nov. 1804. 

3 Letter, 8 March 1805,185-189, Pub. 
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The Senior Chaplain to receive 500 pagodas a month, 
with the option of retiring after 15 years on £500 a year. 

6. The Junior Chaplain to receive 400 pagodas a month, 
and to have the same pension rules as the other clergy. 

7. Periodical increases to depend upon the approbation of 
the Governor in Council. 

The Government concluded their letter by recommending 
these arrangements to the Court’s attention and decision. 

Whilst this letter was on its way home the Directors were 
themselves considering the question. They finished thoir de¬ 
liberations and sent off a despatch before the letter reached 
them. This is what they said 1 - 

‘ We have taken into consideration the state of the esta¬ 
blishment of Chaplains under your Presidency, and being of 
opinion that in consequence of the increased acquisition of 
territory by cession and conquest of late years, it is not suffi¬ 
cient for the due performance of religious duties, which we 
must always be anxious to provide for in all the settlements 
subject to the British administration in India, we have re¬ 
solved that the same shall be augmented.’ 

Paragraph 8 mentioned that by the orders of ‘22 April 
1796 the number of Chaplains was fixed at six—two at the 
Presidency and four at the military stations. 

Paragraph 9 announced their resolution to increase the 
number to nine, two at the Presidency and seven at the 
military stations; these being Masulipatam, Trichinopoly, 
Vellore, Seringapatam, Canara, Malabar, and the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces (Bellary). 

Paragraphs 12-16 dealt with the subject of pay and 
pensions. Though not so liberal as those proposed by Lord 
William Bentinck, the new rules were liberal, and prescribed 
the following pay:— 

Senior Presidency Chaplain . . 3500 pagodas a year. 

Junior Do., being also Chaplain to the 

Garrison. 3000 „ „ 

(All extras, including that for superin¬ 
tending the undertaker’s employ 
were abolished.) 

Each military Chaplain . . . 2250 ,, „ 

1 Despatch, 5 June 1805, 7~1S, Pub. 
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ragraph 18 ordered that a separate ecclesiastical 
srtment was to be formed, and that the Chaplains on the 
ecclesiastical establishment were to be graded for pay and 
appointments. 

Soon after this despatch was sent, the letter of the Madras 
Government of the 8th March 1805 arrived, together with 
Dr. Kerr’s report, and the Governor’s Minute. The Directors 
took them all into consideration and replied. 1 Unfortunately 
the minute and the report do not now exist; but it is possible 
to form a judgement of their contents by the reply of the 
Directors. 

They began by applauding the motives of the Governor ; 
they agreed with him that the minds of the governed should 
be impressed with respect for the virtues of those who govern; 
and they also agreed that without a due sense of religion and 
the constant practise of religious duties they could not hope 
to implant or support those sentiments in the people. Then 
they dealt with Dr. Kerr’s criticism of his parishioners and 
of other Europeans in the Presidency; he complained that 
the Christian religion was ill understood, its forms much 
neglected, its principles little felt; * the happiness,’ he said, 
‘ the purity and integrity of the European inhabitants have 
been lost or impaired by the want of a proper establishment 
of good clergymen.’ He said that few opportunities were 
offered to Europeans at a distance from the Presidency of 
attending divine worship. 

The Governor endorsed Dr. Kerr’s remarks and complaints 
as to the neglect of public worship ; he said that the fact was 
too obvious to be questioned; and he added that as regards 
the performance of religious duties ‘ perhaps some discourage¬ 
ment has been added from the want of respectability on the 
part of the profession in this country.’ 

The Court of Directors replied that if these charges were 
true there could be little expectation that the British character 
would be held in estimation by the natives. They drew 
attention to their warning letter of 1798, and expressed a fear 
that it had not been attended to. They agreed with the 
Governor in attributing the general neglect of religious duties 
1 Despatch, 9 April 1806, 104-118, Pub. 
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bit; and they regretted that the insufficiency of tae 
irical staff had not been brought to their notice before. At 
the same time they reminded the Government "of Madras that 
by their orders of 1796 four military Chaplains were appointed 
to do duty at the principal garrisons 1 ; and that the latest 
military statement showed that they were actually attached 
to the principal div isions, of the army. Besides these, their 
military despatch of the 17th August 1803 para. 87 allowed 
the Rev. A. T. Clarke to officiate as Chaplain to the garrison 
of Seringapatam; and the latest military statement showed 
him to be still there; and there was a Chaplain also at 
Malabar, though he was on the Bombay establishment. ‘ We 
are uncertain/ they said, ‘ if Dr. Kerr had these appoint¬ 
ments in recollection when he penned his report.’ 

The Court of Directors refused to admit that there was 
* a want of respectability ’ in its Chaplains. ‘ The Chaplains/ 
they said, ‘ have to produce testimonials of character before 
appointment, and to be approved by the Bishop of London ’ 2 ; 
and they added that if any Chaplain deserved dismissal he 
could and would be dismissed in the same way as a Civil 
servant. , //gi ,g i 

In reply to the Governor’s fear that the pay and retiring 
allowances were insufficient, the Court referred him to their 
despatch of the 6th June 1805, and made the retiring allow¬ 
ances after 18 years’ service a little more liberal. 

The creation of a separate ecclesiastical department, with 
an increase in the number of Chaplains, serving under new 
rules of residence, furlough, pay and pension, marks the close 
of one period and the beginning of another. It only remains 
to mention the following interesting incidents which took place 
before the period came to an end. 

In the early part of the year 1805 Dr. Kerr wrote to the 
Government announcing that he had advertised his intention 
of issuing from the Government Press religious traets and 
sermons twice a month for the purpose of disseminating 
religious .instruction 3 ; and he asked that as the plan proposed 

1 Bali, Atwood, Vaughan and Cordiner. 

2 This was the rule when they were appointed in London; but some were 
appointed- in India, like Kerr himself, 

* Consultations, 29 April 1805. 
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wag>entirely for the public good, he might be authorised to 
transmit numbers up country free of postage. The Govern¬ 
ment resolved to exempt his packets from postage in order to 
promote the success of the commendable object. Hough says 1 
that the sermons we re by various English divines; and that 
the Chaplains and many others thanked him. 

In August 1805 Dr. Kerr asked for leave for a month or 
six weeks to go to Mysore in consequence of ill health. The 
leave was granted; Mr. Vaughan undertook to (fb the whole 
clerical duty during his absence ; and Mr. John Kerr under¬ 
took to superintend the Male Asylum Press. 8 

Soon after Dr Kerr’s return to the Presidency from the 
Mysore country occurred the death of the Governor General, 
the Most Hon. the Marquis Cornwallis. Kerr preached the 
funeral sermon at St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, on Sunday 
the 3rd November. Three days after Dr. Kerr received 
the following flattering resolutions from the Chief Secre¬ 
tary 3 :— 


* Resolved that the thanks of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
in Council be conveyed to the Rev. Dr. Kerr for the excellent 
sermon preached by him on the mournful occasion,’ etc. 

'Resolved that Dr. Kerr be requested to take measures 
for printing the sermon delivered by him on that occasion at 
the public expense; and that when printed a sufficient number 
of copies be circulated to the principal military stations under 
this Presidency.’ 

St. Mary’s Church was hung with black cloth on the day 
when the funeral sermon was preached; and the Government 
passed an order for the payment of the expense of the cloth 
amounting to 196 pagodas. 

It is difficult to understand the exact position of the 
Chaplains between 1796 and 1805. When the British regi¬ 
ments began to arrive for continuous service in the East, a 
Chaplain was borne on the strength of each regiment. Some¬ 
times these appointments were filled up, sometimes not. 
Sometimes they were given to the Company’s Chaplains, and 
sometimes to others. When they were given to others, as in 


* History of Christianity in India , vol. iv. chapter iii. 

2 Consultations, 9 August 1805. * Do. 5 Nov. 1805. 
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Dr. Bell and Dr. Kerr, these men 
regarded by the Company as being in their service, but as 
holding a military appointment with the King’s troops. In 
1796 the Directors sanctioned the appointment of four 
Chaplains to four different garrisons ; so that the new men 
were not regimental but garrison Chaplains ; and they were 
besides in the Company’s service. Their position was partly 
military and partly civil. Consequently their affairs were 
sometimes the subject of discussion by the military Board, 
and are recorded in the military consultations, letters and 
despatches; and were sometimes discussed by the Council, 
and are recorded in the public consultations, letters and de¬ 
spatches. After 1805 their position became stereotyped by 
their departmental gradation. They became ecclesiastical: 
neither military nor civil; but sometimes doing military work 
and sometimes civil work, and sometimes a combination of 
both. The first local army list was printed at the Male 
Asylum Press and published in 1804. In this list the only 
Chaplain mentioned was Bichard Hall Ken - , as belonging to 
the staff of the Madras European Regiment. At this time 
Pohle and Ball were the garrison Chaplains at Trichinopoly, 
Atwood at Vellore, Vaughan at Masulipatam, and Clarke at 
Seringapatam; but Kerr did not apparently consider any of 
them to be military Chaplains. 

The appointment of Vaughan to the Presidency over the 
heads of two seniors, Ball and Atwood, was communicated 
to the Directors in due course. 1 The Directors replied,*— 

* You will observe by our public despatch of the 5th June 1805 
that we have established a gradation of rank and succession 
of the clerical establishment; whenever you shall find it 
necessary to deviate from this rule, as in the instance of 
Mr. Vaughan, it will be proper that we should be furnished 
with your reasons for the same.’ 

The Government of Madras explained their reasons for 
choosing Vaughan; and their action was justified and ap¬ 
proved by the Directors. 3 When Kerr went on leave in 1806 

1 Letter, 16 Oct. 1804, 303, Mil. 2 Despatch, 30 July 1806, 894, Mil. 

« Do. 7 Sept. 1808, Pub. 
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aijunior Chaplain, William Thomas, was appointed to officiate 
at St. Mary’s in his absence. This second supersession of 
two seniors was explained by the Government in their next 
letter home; and the Directors wrote in reply, 1 after approv¬ 
ing the appointment, 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ' ifc/ 

1 It was not the scope of the Regulation in Para 18 of the 
5th June 1805 that the appointment of Chaplains to the 
Presidency should be governed by seniority merely without 
attention to other qualifications. That station is pre-eminently 
important; ... we therefore desire that men of the first 
■character for talents and conduct be always selected for it ’ 
... etc. 

This then was the declared policy in making promotions ; 
it was to be the same as in other departments, a system of 
seniority tempered by selection. 

Hough says 2 that in 1805 Kerr refused to allow a new 
Chaplain to preach at St. Mary’s on the ground of a difference 
of religious view between the new man and himself. He says 
that the Commander-in-Chief, who was a friend of the new 
man, and the Governor both asked the favour; and that Dr. 
Kerr refused unless an order in Council was published. He 
says that the matter was dropped; and that the Governor 
honoured Kerr’s principles by continuing his friendship. The 
only new Chaplain in 1805 was William Thomas. The story 
sounds incredible without any mention of Thomas; when his 
name is associated with it, it sounds more incredible still. 

On the other hand Dr. Kerr’s name is associated with the 
introduction of the London Mission agents into Madras, who 
introduced confusion into the little native Church at Vepery 
by their depreciation of what had been already done in the 
Christian cause, and their hostility to what was being done. 

He appointed Mr. Biss, a Baptist Missionary, to teach the 
St. Mary’s boys to sing in the Church. 3 He engaged Mr. 
Loveless, a London Missionary, as a schoolmaster at the 
Male Asylum. He assisted to build the chapel in Popham’s 


1 Despatch, 11 Jan. 1809, 87» Pub. 

2 History of Christianity in India , vol. iv. chapter iii. 

3 Vestry Proceedings, ] May 1805. 
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ad way lor the use of Mr. Loveless 1 ; he was greatly- 
helped in this scheme by Mr. W. H. Torriano of the Company’s 
service. He not only assisted the London Missionaries Cran 
and des Granges to go to Vizagapatam, 1 but he obtained for 
them a Government grant 2 of 10 pagodas a month for read¬ 
ing the English service at that station. And in other ways 
he showed his sympathy with the new comers rather than 
with the old Missionaries of the S.P.C.K. 

The following was the prayer for the Right Hon. the East 
India Company in use at their different settlements at this 
period. It is said by Cordiner in his Voyage to India to have 
been composed by a late Bishop of London; but he does not 
say by whom, nor when it took the place of the older prayer 
for the English Company prescribed by authority 100 years 
before. 

* 0 Almighty and most merciful God, who art the Sovereign 
Protector of all that trust in Thee, and the Author of all 
spiritual and temporal blessings; we Thine unworthy creatures 
do most humbly implore Thy goodness for a plentiful effusion 
of Thy grace upon our employers Thy servants the Right 
Hon. the East India Company of England; prosper them in 
all their public undertakings; and make them famous and 
successful in all their governments, colonies and commerce, 
both by sea and land; so that they may prove a public 
blessing, by the increase of honour wealth and power, to our 
native country as well as to themselves. Continue their 
favours towards us; and inspire their Generals, 3 Presidents, 
Agents and Councils in these remote parts of the world, and 
all others that are entrusted with any authority under them, 
with piety towards Thee our God, and with wisdom fidelity 
and circumspection in their several stations; that we may all 
discharge our respective duties, and live faithfully and 
virtuously in due obedience to our superiors, and in love 
peace and charity one towards another; that these Indian 
nations among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation may be induced to have a just esteem of our 
holy profession through the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 


1 Hough, vol. iv. chapter Hi., anil Taylor’s Memoir , p. 128. 

2 Letter, 3 Oct, 1805, 94, Pub. Despatch, 10 Peb. 1807,122, Pub. 

8 General Commissioners, having authority over the local Presidents and 
Agents and Councils. 
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tus Christ, to whom be honour praise and glory now and 
for ever. Amen.’ 

The reference to the Generals seems to show that the 
prayer was composed before the middle of the 18th century ; 
for no general commissioners were appointed by the Directors 
after 1750. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE COMPANY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION 
FROM 1765 TO 1805 

On the 30 March 1767 1 the Fort St. George Council had 
before it a petition which Father Bernard, ‘ Superior of the 
Romish Church,’ had sent home to the Directors, and which 
the Directors had referred back to them. He besought com¬ 
pensation on account of the destroyed and confiscated Churches 
and bouses. The Council agreed to reply:— 

1. That the reason of the destruction was valid ; that the 
question of compensation rested with the Directors ; that the 
value of the buildings was perhaps 10,000 pagodas before 
the siege; but as they were greatly damaged by the siege the 
value was not more than 6000 pagodas after it; and that this 
might be deemed adequate recompense for the rights of the 
mission. 

‘2. That the Yiparee Church and garden were given to the 
Danish Missionaries by order of the Directors. 

3. That the necessity of the times obliged the Council to 
take the Romish and Armenian Churches in the Black Town 
for a hospital; that the same necessity obliged them to make 
barracks of the English Church before Madras was invested ; 
that the Romish Church had received rent at 15 pagodas a 
month for their building since it had been used, and that it 
would be restored as soon as possible. 

4. That Padre Stanton had been appointed to the Parriar 
and Fisherman’s Church at Chepauk by Mr. Pigot. 

5. Thai it was good policy to allow the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants ministers, and to give the ministers protection, 
and to do justice to them as to all others under the British 
Flag. 




1 Consultations of that date. 
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ie petition itself has not been preserved; but it is easy 
to see from the nature of the replies what the various com¬ 
plaints were. When Father Bernard was asked about the, 
petition, which had been sent home direct, over the heads of 
the Governor and Council, he wrote and explained that the 
petition was not his, but a copy of one that had been sent to 
the Directors several times—the first having been sent in the 
time of Governor Floyer. Now Charles Floyer was Governor 
from April 1747 to July 1750. The Roman and Armenian 
Churches in Mootal Pettah were not taken for use as hospitals 
before the siege of 1758. It is plain that a document con¬ 
taining a reference to an event of 1759 could not be the copy 
of one composed ten years before. But the Council took no 
notice of the disclaimer or its discrepancies. Father Bernard 
added that the Church and houses in the Fort were erected, by 
Father Thomas out of his own funds.; that in .14 years Thomas, 
by means of commissions on money sent from France and 
from Pondicherry amassed 70,000 pagodas; ‘ thus, Sir, you 
may see how this father was enabled to raise these edifices in 
the Fort.’ 1 The Fort St. George Council probably knew better 
than this also. 

In the year 1769 the Madras Capuchins determined to 
send a deputation to the Directors to represent then- grievances. 

Mr. John Baptiste Saur de Colmart was selected for the 
purpose. He was to try and get compensation for the con¬ 
fiscated and destroyed buildings ; he was to urge the restora¬ 
tion of the Mootal Pettah Church, or the payment of a lump 
sum down as compensation to enable them to build a Church 
elsewhere; he was to ask for the restoration of the St. 
Andrew’s bells; he was to claim for them the privilege of 
nominating their own Superior, and of adding such members 
to their body as they chose. 

The name of the intermediary is not known in Madras ; it 
is probable that he was a French official of some importance 
at Pondicherry; and that his application was backed by the 
British Government at the instance of the French Ambassador. 
Nothing less than this supposition can account for the imme¬ 
diate acquiescence of the Directors in his demands, which 
1 Consultations, 30 March 1767. 
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granted without consulting the Madras Governmen 
heir justice or expediency. They wrote 1 :— 

4 Mr. John Baptiste Saur de Colmart having lately made 
an application to us in behalf of the Capuchin Friars at Fort 
St. George on account of some losses and damages sustained 
by them there, we have agreed to compensate the same in the 
following manner, which you are hereby ordered and directed 
to make good accordingly. 

‘ That the Society of Capuchins be allowed the sum of 
15,000 pagodas as a Compensation for their being dispossessed 
of the Church, house, and garden at Yiparee, now occupied by 
the Danish Missionaries ; for their house in the Fort now in 
possession of the Company; and for their Church there which 
was demolished in 1752 in consequence of our order. 

‘ That the rent of 15 pagodas a month now paid for the 
Church, house, and garden near the glacis be continued 
to be paid till the Company’s hospital is built, or till they 
have no further occasion for them; and that the Church, 
house, and garden be then restored to the Capuchins; or in 
case you may not think this advisable, that you pay to the 
Superior of their Order, who shall be duly authorised to 
receive it, the sum of 1000 pagodas, and permit them to carry 
away the old materials to build another Church. 

4 That the sum of 12,000 pagodas be advanced and paid out 
of the Company’s cash at Fort St. George to the Superior of 
the Capuchins for erecting and building a new Church and 
dwelling in such a situation as shall be settled by you; and 
that the said sum be advanced from time to time as the works 
may require. And you are to observe that the said 12,000 
pagodas with the 8000 pagodas paid by us here are in full for 
the 15,000 pagodas above mentioned for the general com¬ 
pensation. 

‘ That the bells belonging to the Church which are said to 
be at Madras be delivered to the Capuchins. 

‘ That the Capuchins have the privilege of nominating their 
Superior and other members of their Body; but that the 
President and Council have a negative upon such choice; and 
we hereby enforce the orders which were given in the year 
1716 in favour of the Capuchins. 

‘ And it is necessary that you should be informed that we 
have paid Mr. Baptiste £500 for his travelling and other 
expenses; and that when he returns to India, we have agreed 
that the Company shall pay the expense of his passage thither.' 

1 Despatch, 23 March 1770, para. 76. 
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is despatch must have reached Fort St. George in 
August 1770. Major General Coote arrived as Commander- 
in-Chief in India the previous month. The Council was busy 
with certain military reforms and other matters. The year 
1771 was occupied with the disputes with the Rajah of Tanjore, 
which led to war with him before the year was out. The 
year 1772 was a year of war with the maravas and poligars 
of the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. And so the Despatch 
had to be laid aside till a more convenient opportunity for its 
consideration. At the end of 1772 the Capuchins petitioned 
for payment of the settled compensation, and for the enforce¬ 
ment of the Directors’ orders of 1716 with regard to the 
liberty of the Capuchins to choose their own Superior. This 
petition was considered in council. 1 First a search was made 
for the 1716 order; but without success. Then an effort was 
made to discover among the records the terms under which 
the Capuchins were originally allowed to settle at Tort St. 
George. This also was unsuccessful. There were, however* 
two facts well known to the Council; (i.) the Capuchins had 
always been dependent upon the Government, and not inde¬ 
pendent of it, and they had always sought the confirmation 
of the Government in the choice of Superiors ; (ii.) but at the 
present time the Superior, a Pondicherry priest who succeeded 
Father Bernard, was dependent on a Society at Pondicherry; 
and this had been so since the capture of Pondicherry, when 
the Pondicherry Capuchins came to Fort St. George. Taking 
these facts into consideration the President and Council 
resolved:— *' 

That before the directions of the Hon. Court be enforced, 
the Capuchins Bhould be called upon to renounce dependence 
on the Pondicherry Society or any other college in India; 
and that they should be obliged to conform themselves to all 
orders and regulations of the Government. 

And lest an improper use should be made of the money to 
be paid them, * it appears necessary that Churchwardens be 
appointed to the charge of it, who shall report half yearly to 
us in what manner it is disposed of ’; and that the property of 

1 Consultations, 20 Nov. 1772. 
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bhe/Chureh, present or future, should be administered by 
uperior and Churchwardens. 

That these regulations should be substituted for those of 
1716 referred to, and be recommended for the Court’s appro¬ 
bation. 

That if the Superior consented, he was to call together a 
meeting of the principal inhabitants of the Romish Faith, 
and appoint Churchwardens, or leave it to the Government 
to appoint them. 

That the Government would then pay the money to the 
new body of trustees, who would use it for building a new 
Church. 

That the old Church in the Black Town be handed back. 

That the Capuchins should be allowed to build on the same 
spot, unless the Engineer objected ; in which case they were 
to receive another 1,000 pagodas. 

The Engineer, Col. Patrick Ross, examined the site and 
made no objection on military grounds. 1 Indeed, objection 
was hardly possible unless the position of the Armenian 
Church was also objected to; for the latter was between the 
Esplanade and the Roman Catholic Chapel. 

Having passed these resolutions the Governor and Council 
wrote to the Directors, 2 explaining what they had done and 
why they had done it. They said that Father Bernard was 
the last of the original mission ; that when one of the Pondi¬ 
cherry Capuchins, ‘ an inoffensive and quiet man,’ 3 succeeded 
Bernard, a new order of affairs commenced; for he was 
actually subordinate to the Capuchin Society at Pondicherry. 
‘ But we were of opinion that it would be improper for them 
to enjoy your indulgence so long as they were subordinate to 
others elsewhere. So we determined to call upon them to 
conform themselves strictly to our orders before paying.’ 
And they concluded by explaining what they had done 
regarding the appointment of Churchwardens to prevent any 
improper use of the money which was to be paid. 

In 1764 the Jesuits were expelled from France and their 
property confiscated. By the same law it became equally 
illegal for them to exist or to hold property in Pondicherry. It 


Consultations, 5 Feb. 1773. 


2 Letter Home, 29 Jan. 1778, 56-59. 


s Padre Victor. 
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rail known on the coast that the Jesuits had deposits 
pagodas with the Fort St. George Government for 
the benefit of their China Mission. In 1769 the Governor 
and Council of Pondicherry applied to the Governor and 
Council of Fort St. George for payment to them of the 20,000 
pagodas, which they looked upon as confiscated to the State. 
The Madras Council applied to the Directors as to what they 
should do. The Directors wrote 1 that the claim was probably 
made on behalf of the French Crown ; that they were trying 
to get their own claims satisfied by the French Court—pay¬ 
ment for expenses on account of French prisoners—but that 
these claims were persistently put aside by the French 
Ministry. They therefore ordered the Governor and Council 
not to comply with the request to pay the deposit to the 
Pondicherry Government, but to hold it against their own 
claims. This was done. 2 

In 1778 Pope Clement XIV. abolished the Society by a 
special Bull. This action made it necessary for the Madras 
Government to deal with the ownership of the x*eal and 
personal property of the Order within their territories. For 
there were two aged Jesuit priests who served the Church of 
Madre de Dios without the walls of St. Thoma, and lived in a 
house next to the Church, to whom Bishop Bernard of Maila- 
pore (formerly the Capuchin Superior at Fort St. George) 
wrote and requested that the Church, house, and garden 
should be given up to him. One of the aged Jesuits, Father 
da Costas, laid the case before the Madras Government, and 
sought its protection. The Government had before them 
Bishop Bernard's letter to da Costas; Father da Costas’ 
statement of the case; a declaration of the Bishop of 
St. Thoma, dated 1618, that the Church of Madre de Dios, 
without the walls, was the property by gift of the Jesuits; 
and a letter of Bishop Bernard to the Government explaining 
that he wished to expel the Jesuits from his jurisdiction and 
take their property in accordance with the Bull. 3 

The Government was in a difficulty. They did not want 
the property themselves ; they did not want to upset the 

1 Despatch, 10 April 1771, 22. 2 Letters Home, 28 Feb. 1772, 60. 

3 Consultations, 15 May 1775. 
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decree, if it gave satisfaction to their Roman Catb 
-dependents; but % they could not understand how the Pope 
could take away from one and give to another property which 
was held under their laws and jurisdiction. They therefore 
agreed that the Bishop might appoint a Curate to serve the 
Church; but that the old Jesuit priests should be left in 
possession of their house. Father da Costas within a week of 
this decision 1 wrote to say that he was threatened with 
ecclesiastical penalties, and that he wished to give up the 
Church, house, garden and all. In this decision the Govern¬ 
ment acquiesced, esteeming that the principle involved was 
not worth their while to trouble about. 

However they asked the Directors for orders 2 regarding 
the payment of the interest on the 20,000 pagodas belonging 
to the Jesuit China Mission, deposited in 1727. Up to. that 
date they appear to have paid the interest to Father da Costas 
of St. Thoma. But when he, to save himself ecclesiastical 
penalties, expressed a desire to give up all Jesuit property to 
Bishop Bernard, the Government asked for guidance. Prob¬ 
ably the thought crossed the minds of the Council that, if the 
property were to be perverted from the use intended by the 
givers, they had as much right to pervert it as anyone else. 
The Directors, however, would have nothing to do with it. 
In effect they said * pay the money to the person to whom the 
Bond is made payable; you will then have done your duty ; 
as to what becomes of it afterwards leave others to do their 
duty.’ They wrote 3 that they had perused the 32nd para, of 
the letter of the 14 Oct, 1775; that they approved of the 
paying of the interest up to the date of the letter ; and they 
added ‘ the extinction of the Order of Jesuits can by no means 
give the Company a right to the detention of the monies 
paid into their Treasury on certain stipulated conditions. 
. . . We therefore direct that the interest do continue to be 
paid to the person or persons to whom the Bond is made pay¬ 
able . . . till such time as the principal shall be discharged.’ 

Besides the money invested in Madras Government Bonds 
on account of the Jesuit China Mission, the Roman Catholics 


1 Consultations, 22 May 1775. * Letters Home, 14 Oct. 1776, 32. 

3 Despatch, 4 July 1777, 23. 
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),000 pagodas invested in the same way on account 1 
the Capuchin female orphan school. They continued to draw 
interest on these bonds periodically and regularly until 1786, 
when the Roman Catholic inhabitants began to complain of 
the maladministration of the funds by the Capuchin Superior. 
They carried their complaint to the Governor, Major General 
Sir Archibald Campbell K.C.B. It happened that at the time 
the complaint was made the Governor and Council were 
considering the probable political effect of the missionary 
work of the French priests in the territories of the Company 
and of the Nabob their ally. The work might be purely 
religious; and if so, they had no more objection to it than 
they had to the missionary work of the agents of the S.P.C.K.; 
but their experience led them to suspect that it might also be 
political. They therefore took the opportunity of this com¬ 
plaint to draw up rules for the regulation of Roman Catholic 
missionary effort within their territories. They placed all the 
workers under the jurisdiction of the only Roman Catholic 
dignitary within their borders, the Bishop of St. Thoma ; 
whom they knew to be well affected towards the government 
of the East India Company. He was to report the presence 
or the arrival of all Roman Catholic Missionaries within the 
Company’s limits, and if no objection was made by the 
Council, he was to administer the oath of allegiance to them, 
and license them to carry on their work. 

These were the rules submitted to the Council by the 
Governor and passed 1 :— 

1. ‘ The names of eight Roman Catholic inhabitants,— 
persons of property and character,—to be selected by the 
Vicar General or Bishop of St. Thome, Diocesan of this coast, 
are to be laid before the Governor, who will appoint four to 
act as Syndics or Churchwardens for the management of the 
temporal affairs of the Roman Catholics established at Madras, 
to whom the actual Superior shall give an exact account of all 
the funds in his custody, legacies and other property.’ 

2. ‘ The spiritual affairs of the Roman Catholic Church in 
all places belonging to the English shall be immediately under 
the superintendence and direction of the Bishop of St. Thome 

* Consultations, 3 March 1787. 
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' Jpear General, subject to tbe control of the Governed 
Fort St. George. All Roman Catholic priests, whether regular 
or secular, before they exercise any of their duties or their 
functions shall obtain permission from him. They shall also 
make an affidavit before the Vicar General that they will in 
no respect act contrary to the interest of His Britannic 
Majesty or that of the English East India Company.’ 

8. * That every priest, regular or secular, arriving in any of 
the English settlements on this coast shall as soon as possible 
inform the Bishop of St. Thome or Vicar General of his 
arrival, and pi-oduce to them his commission or patent from 
the Superior in Europe or Goa; and the Bishop or Vicar 
General shall make a report thereof to the Governor of 
Madras ; nor shall any priest, regular or secular, be allowed 
to officiate until all these forms have been duly observed.’ 

4. ‘ The interest arising from the funds of the Church shall 
be regularly paid into the hands of the Superior of the Convent 
for the maintenance of the Fathers, the expense of the house, 
the support of the poor, and for other purposes specified in 
the wills of those who have made any bequest or donation to 
the Church ; nor shall any property belonging to the Church 
be alienated therefrom either by the Syndics or the fathers of 
the Convent without the consent of the Governor for the time 
being having been likewise previously obtained.’ 

5. ‘ In case the Bishop or Vicar General should think it 
necessary to send away or remove any priest who is settled or 
resides for a time in any of the English settlements, the cause 
of complaint must be laid before the Governor of Madras, and 
his consent be previously obtained. But in case of any 
irregularity in the conduct or behaviour of the priests it shall 
be in the power of the Bishop or Vicar General to suspend 
such priest from the temporary exercise of his function agree¬ 
ably to the rights and tenets of the Roman Catholic religion.’ 

The Council approved of these regulations, and of the 
following letters, which they requested the President to 
despatch. 

1. * To the Bishop of St. ThomS or Vicar General. 

* Sir, Complaints of a very serious nature against the 
Superior and fathers of the Capuchin Convent having been 
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before Government by several respectable Roman Cat 
abitants of Madras, and great abuses being supposed by 
them to exist in the administration of their finances, Govern¬ 
ment have thought proper to draw out the accompanying 
regulations, by which it is expected that no such irregularities 
can happen in the future. And they trust that all the 
spiritual affairs of the Church will be conducted with decency, 
good order, and firmness under your immediate superintend¬ 
ence and direction. Government entertain no doubt of your 
ready compliance with these instructions, and that you will 
endeavour to have them carried into execution without delay; 
for which purpose your visits to the Madras Church will 
henceforth be regular and frequent. 1 


‘2 .To the Superior and fathers of the Convent of 
Capuchins. 

* Gentlemen, In order to put a stop to the dissensions that 
have lately subsisted between you and the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Madras, Government have thought proper to 
form certain regulations to prevent such irregularities in 
future, a copy of which has been sent to the Yicar General, 
desiring him to carry them into immediate execution. A copy 
of the same regulations are also enclosed for your use; and 
from the confidence reposed in your discretion and ready 
compliance with the orders of this Government, it is also 
expected that you will pay the most implicit obedience thereto. 

‘ In all cases where the protection of Government is neces¬ 
sary for you and your parishioners you may be assured of 
receiving it to the fullest extent for your persons and property. 
But as it is contrary to the rules of your order to be personally 
engaged in temporal or pecuniary concerns, and you your¬ 
selves having required the aid of the laity for these purposes, 
Syndics will be selected by the Vicar General and confirmed 
by Government. Great care will be taken to choose persons 
of known abilities and approved integrity for the discharge of 
these important services.’ 

When Sir Archibald Campbell received the complaints of 
the Roman Catholic laity of Madras that the funds of their 
Church were being wrongly administered he began to make 
enquiry about the funds and about the numbers of Roman 

1 The Vicar-General promised obedience. Consultation, 13 Mar. 1787. 
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in the Company’s jurisdiction. He found 1 
r there were about 100,000 Roman Catholics on the Coast; and 
that there were about 17,000 within the walls of Madras. 2 He 
rightly esteemed it of great consequence to attach them to the 
interest of the East India Company; and he rightly judged 
that this could best be done by leaving them the free exercise 
of their own faith and by giving them all the protection and 
the support which good subjects deserve. Although the 
French power in the south of India had been more than once 
broken, it had not been crushed. It still exerted a direct and 
indirect influence through the kingdom of Mysore and through 
the Jesuit missionaries. It was not long since the Roman 
Catholic authorities had sent out to India three consecrated 
Bishops who owed no allegiance to the King of Portugal, like 
all their episcopal predecessors of the Roman Communion. 
They were called ‘ Bishops in partibus infidelium,’ or briefly 
* Bishops in partibus.’ They were Frenchmen by nationality, 
like most of the Jesuit missionaries at that time; and, as far 
as could be seen by the Fort St. George Governor and Council, 
their intention was to establish French influence from one end 
of the Company’s dominions to the other. It was not to the 
advantage of the Company that these French missionaries 
should possess a paramount influence over the Company’s 
Roman Catholic subjects. Within the last few years the 
Fort St. George Council had seen the Madras Capuchin com¬ 
munity come under the authority of a similar and larger 
community at Pondicherry. The only way to stop the growth 
of French influence was to interpose the authority of a Goanese 
Bishop; and one was ready at hand for the purpose at 
St. Thoma. As Sir Archibald Campbell said, ‘ His nation is 
in alliance with ours ; he resides among us ; hence I recom¬ 
mended the regulations .of the 7th March 3 by which the 
power of the Bishop is restored in all places belonging to the 
Nabob or the Company; and by which all working priests in 
those dominions must be licensed by him.’ 4 

1 Consultations, 30 Oct. 1787. 

2 The word is used here, as in Sir Archibald Campbell's Minute, in the old 
sense, meaning only the Black Town. 

* Passed in Consultation, 3 March 1787. 

4 Sir A. Campbell’s Minute; Consultations, 30 Oct. 1787. 
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e Council by passing the regulations annulled the po 
Bishops in partibus; and they made the Bishop of 
St. Thoma ‘ the first link in a great chain on which depends 
100,000 useful and valuable people.’ The appointment of 
four merchants of character and fortune to act as Syndics or 
Churchwardens or Lay Trustees, with the power and respon¬ 
sibility of managing the finances of the Capuchins in Madras, 
helped to eradicate the power of the French in the convent. 
At first the French were refractory; but the prudence and 
the good sense and the firmness of the Syndics prevailed; so 
that before the end of the year 1787 all the money belonging 
to the Capuchin Church and convent, amounting to 50,000 
pagodas, was lodged in the Company’s treasury. Sir Archi- 
ball Campbell recognised that it would not be wise to expel 
the French from the convent; his plan was to fill up vacan¬ 
cies from time to time with Portuguese and Italian priests, 
and so ultimately to exclude Frenchmen. 

Colonel Capper was the judicious officer to whom is due 
the credit of carrying on all the above negotiations both deli¬ 
cately and successfully. 

The year before these regulations were made the Madras 
Government assisted a Roman Catholic Missionary, who was 
well known to be loyal to them, to place some thousands of 
his converts under their protection and jurisdiction. As part 
payment of the expenses incurred in the protection of the 
territories of the Nabob against the Mysoreans, the Nabob had 
made over to the Company a tract of country, South of 
Madras now known as the Chingleput District. 1 It was in 
this new territory that the concession was made. The act 
was in itself a fresh proof of the good will of the Government 
towards the Christian Missionaries working loyally under their 
protection. For many years Padre Manenti, an Italian, had 
resided in India and worked in the neighbourhood of Cuddapah 
and Guntoor within the dominions of the Nizam. 2 It is pro¬ 
bable that he required a more assured protection for his 
converts than the Government of the Nizam afforded. He 

1 Being of the nature of a grant for military services, it was known as the 
Company’s Jaghire. 

2 Cuddapah District was ceded to the Company in 1800. 
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asked the Government of Fort St. C 
him to introduce 4000 of his converts into the new Jaghire. 
The proposal was readily embraced ; the Board of Revenue 
was directed to point out the places which were most suitable ; 
and allotments were made for these Christians between Tri- 
passore and Conjeveram. 1 The scheme, which was approved 
of by the Company, was the first of several similar schemes 
carried out in the 19 th century by the benevolence of the 
Government, either for the protection of a body of industrious 
people, or for the purpose of raising the depressed classes of 
non-caste people to independence and self-respect. 

To return to the Syndics:—the first four were John de 
Fries, Antonio de Souza, Edward Raphael, and Miguel Joannes. 
The Capuchin Superior, Ferdinand, gave an account of the 
Church property to the Syndics ; the Syndics reported to the 
Government; and the Government wrote to the Vicar General 
and to the Syndics recommending them to work in harmony. 
Although Sir Archibald Campbell frequently referred to the 
Vicar General as Bishop of St- Thoma he was not really at 
this time consecrated. He was nominated Bishop of ‘ Mailapur 
and its dependencies ’ by the King of Portugal in 1787. 2 The 
appointment was confirmed by the Holy See at Rome. He 
went to Goa the following year, 1788, and returned at the 
beginning of 1789 with authority to exercise his new office; 
bringing with him letters of greeting and good will from the 
Archbishop and Captain General of Goa to the Governor of 
Fort St. George. 3 

The new. arrangement made it impossible for any Roman 
Catholic missionary, Jesuit or not, to work in the Company’s 
territory without the permission of the Madras Government 
and the license of the Vicar General of St. Thoma. The Vicar 
General was not long in asserting his authority. The French 
Bishop in Pondicherry had a coadjutor (with the right of 
succession) who exercised his functions at various places in 
the Company’s territories. The Vicar General, or as he 
called himself, Grand Vicar of the Diocese of St. Thome, 
wrote on the 4 Oct. 1787 in Portuguese to Monsignor de 

1 Letter, 10 Nov. 1786. 2 Consultations, 28 Dec. 1787. 

a Do. 14 April 1789. 
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co at Pondicherry complaining that his Grace’s assistant 
was transgressing the limits, and adding ‘ I have never autho¬ 
rised him to do this.’ He concluded by saying ‘ I take the 
liberty to caution your Grace that Monsignor your Assistant 
cannot in any manner whatsoever exercise those functions in 
the countries belonging to the Nabob of the Carnatic and to 

the Hon. E.I. Co.[If he persists] I shall be under the 

necessity of informing the Hon. Governor General of Madras 
.... [in order] to maintain my right, since this Bishopric 
is under their protection.’ 


Monsignor de Tabraco, whose title was Bishop of Dolishe, 
wrote in reply that he derived his authority from the Pope. 
He then sent both the letter and the reply to the Governor of 
Pondicherry and requested his intervention with the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George. 

This is what His Excellency wrote 1 ;— 


‘ From General Count Conway, Governor of Pondicherry, 
To the Governor of Fort St. George. 

‘ I have the honour to address to your Excellency the copy 
of a letter from the Grand Vicar of St. Thome to the Bishop 
of Dolishi, the Superior of the French Missionaries. 

* This Grand Vicar who believes himself still in the 14.th 
century has not ceased to harass the mildest and most peace¬ 
able of men, a Bishop respectable for his years and his virtues, 
the Bishop of Dolishe. His successor, dreading similar 
importunities which he is threatened with by the last letter of 
this Grand Vicar, has requested me to prevent it. I cannot 
do better than address the whole to your Excellency, request¬ 
ing of you to moderate this Grand Vicar, who is not an angel 
of peace. 

‘The Bishop of Dolishi’s letter will prove to your Excellency 
how ill founded are the Grand Vicar of Bt. Thome’s preten¬ 
sions. It would appear that this Grand Vicar is more actuated 
with the spirit of the Koran than of the Gospel; he has lifted 
his arm against the French Missionaries; and he threatens 
to strike them with that thunder which even the Pope does no 
longer allow himself to wield. 

‘ I hope your Excellency will be kind enough to prevent the 


1 Consultations, 28 Dec. 1787. 
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of the menaces of this warlike Grand Vicar, who 
appears to be at least 250 years in arrear of the true prin¬ 
ciples of his profession. 

‘ I have the honour etc. 

‘ Conway.’ 


The letter was written in French; but the spirit of it is 
as truly British as the name of the writer. The Governor 
and Council were probably in agreement with Count Conway 
privately ; but unfortunately British interests had to be pro¬ 
tected ; and the best way of doing this was by adhering to 
the rules they' had made. The following reply was therefore 
sent by the Governor :— 

* I have been favoured with your Excellency’s letter 
accompanied with a correspondence between the Vicar General, 
now Bishop of St. Thome, and the Bishop of Dolisha, Superior 
of the French Mission, from which it appears that those 
worthy good men are disposed to raise a considerable super¬ 
structure where neither of them from the authority they cite 
are entitled to lay the slightest foundation. 

s Neither the Nabob of Arcot, the most mild and tolerant 
of all Mahommedan Princes, nor the English E.I. Co., have 
ever shewn the smallest desire to prevent or impede the free 
exercise of any religion in the Carnatic; but as there are 
near 70,000 Christians of different sects living under the 
protection of this Government, particularly in Madras and 
its environs, it was thought expedient about 12 months past 
to revive the dormant but long acknowledged supremacy of 
the Bishop of St. Thomd over the Roman Catholic Churches 
within the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot and the countries 
belonging to the English East India Company. Had the 
Roman Catholic priests, like the good Bishop of Delieha, con¬ 
fined themselves to the performance of their duty, and acted 
(as he says) like angels of peace, there would have been no 
cause to have taken that decided part in favour of the Bishop 
of St. Thom6; but when this Government found the ministers 
of the Gospel laying aside their sacred character, and officiating 
as spies to those 1 who are equally enemies to all Christians, 
they thought it necessary to take such measures as would in 
future prevent those wolves in sheep’s cloathing from doing 


1 The reference is to Tippoo Sultan and the Mysore Government, with 
whom the French were in alliance. 
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mischief, and to appoint a careful Pastor to guard 
against their future voracity. 

‘ If any priest is desirous of proceeding to the interior parts 
of the country he will find no difficulty in obtaining a license; 
nor will he ever be molested unless he forfeits the protection 
of this and the Nabob’s Government by an attempt to inter¬ 
fere in temporal concerns. The Bishop of St. Thom.6 is how¬ 
ever held responsible for their conduct. 

‘ I have the honour etc. 

‘Archibald Campbell.’ 


The result of this letter was the recognition by the Pondi¬ 
cherry authorities of the justice of the principle underlying 
the Fort St. George regulations. Matters proceeded quietly 
in accordance with them until September 1789, when two 
French priests arrived on the coast, took the oath of fidelity 
to the King and the Company, but refused to recognise the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mailapore to 
license them. 

The Bishop therefore complained to the Government. 
The Governor and Council in their proceedings observed 1 
that the Bishop of St. Thomd had himself deviated from the 
regulations in not reporting to the Governor the arrival of 
the two priests, and in administering the oath of fidelity to 
them before getting their consent to act in accordance with 
it. They desired the Bishop in future to report regularly the 
arrival of any Roman Catholic priests at the Presidency ; and 
to inform the priests in question that if they persisted in 
refusing to conform Mo the rules of the Government, they 
ipust quit the Company’s territory. 

The Bishop of Mailapore wrote on the 5th October that 
he had written to the two priests, who had gone to Guntoor, 
accordingly. After this the Consultation books show that up 
to 1805 the Bishop first reported the arrival of newcomers, 
mentioning their qualifications, and title to protection ; and if 
he received in return, which he generally did, permission to 
administer the oaths and grant the license to officiate, he 
then did so. 2 

1 Consultations, 23 Sept. 1789. 

Do. 9 March 1790, Benjamin; 16 March 1790, Beatina; 
25 Mar. 27 Mar. 1791; and so on. 
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n 1789 the Portuguese Vicar of St. Domenick’s Church 
at St. Thome sent a petition to Government asking for the 
repair of the Church on the ground that it had been damaged 
by the troops when used as a barrack in the late war. The 
application was refused on the ground that the inhabitants 
had not assisted the Government during the troubles, but had 
actually deserted St. TbomC and left it open to the enemy. 1 

In this same year the Capuchins of Madras, losing their 
Superior by death, petitioned the Governor to appoint Padre 
R. P. Ferdinand, a German, in his,place. In their petition 2 
they asked that he might be appointed ‘ Superior of the 
Capuchins of the Portuguese Church of Madras ’; which 
seems to show that the French influence in the Madras con¬ 
vent had by this time been either overpowered or destroyed. 
They said ' Our predecessors have been put at Madras by the 
Eton. Government 150 years ago. The Government has 
honoured us always with a special protection . . . and this 
Government have for good reasons reserved to themselves 
the right of approving the Superior chosen ’ etc. . . . 

The Government read the petition and resolved that ‘ as 
many precedents appear on record sanctioning the measure, 
an instrument b8 prepared nominating Padre Ferdinand to 
be Superior of the Roman Catholic Church at Madras,—that 
it be translated in latin,—and delivered to Padre Ferdinand 
with the Company’s seal and the signatures of the Board.’ 3 
This was done. Within a month the Syndics, who had not 
been consulted, wrote and asked for a copy of the petition 
and of the order. 4 These were sent; and no further remark 
was made ; but the appointment of Ferdinand was the 
beginning of trouble to the Capuchins themselves, to the 
Syndics and to the Government. 

The first complaint 8 was from one of the Capuchin fathers; 
this was referred to the Bishop of Mailapore, who compro¬ 
mised the difficulty by persuading the Syndics to give the 
complainant, an aged priest and past work, 700 pagodas to 
pay his passage to Europe. 

1 Consultations, 18 Aug. 1789 and 28 Aug. 1789. 

2 Do. 19 May 1789. 3 That is, the Governor and Council. 

4 Consultations, 16 June 1789. 5 Do. 25 Oct. 1791. 
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ie second 1 was from the Syndics themselves. Of 
original four only two remained ; Raphael was dead, and de 
Souza had left the settlement; the remaining two (de Fries 
and Joannes) complained that Father Ferdinand was taking 
advantage of there not being the proper complement of 
Syndics to renew the former irregular practices ; they stated 
their belief that he was in treaty to dispose of a Company’s 
bond amounting to 8000 pagodas; and they begged the 
Government to prevent the alienation. They pleaded that 
the Capuchins for a century and a half had been generally 
directed at Madras by good and prudent men; that Ferdinand, 
who was appointed Superior of the Convent in 1785, had 
been continually involved in disputes with his brethren, his 
parishioners, and his Diocesan; that in 1786 the Govern¬ 
ment interfered, and Ferdinand made an agreement with the 
principal Christians not to do anything without their con¬ 
currence. Further disputes arose, so that in 1787 the 
Government appointed Syndics to take charge of the financial 
matters of the mission. They represented that Capuchins 
were mendicant friars and could hold no property; and that 
the property had to be administered by laymen called tem¬ 
poral fathers. They represented that Ferdinand claimed part 
of the property as belonging to the Convent, which it had 
acquired in course of time by industry and economy; but that 
in reality the property he claimed belonged to the whole 
Roman Catholic community, more especially that part of it 
which was granted as compensation, with the interest due on 
it up to date. They represented that when the Government 
appointed Syndics Ferdinand agreed, and undertook to invest, 
all the money in his possession in the Treasury. They com¬ 
plained that at that time he had money out in private hands 
and refused to give an account of it; that he had sold the 
Capuchin garden in the Black Town for 10,000 pagodas, and 
had given no account of that money; that he was at that 
time offering a bond for sale to Mr. Hunter, a bond which 
was in the name of the late Father Victor his immediate 
predecessor. They expressed their alarm at what he proposed 
to do ; and concluded by giving their opinion that everything 
1 Consultations, 9 March 1792. 
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be invested in the Treasury and never be taken bac' 
'and that the Fathers should receive the interest only. 

The Council discussed the whole question; they amended 
the Rules of 1787 so as to make it plain that deposit in the 
Treasury was of perpetual obligation ; and they ordered the 
Bishop of St. Thome (as they always called him) to investi¬ 
gate the charge of the Syndics against Father Ferdinand. 
At first the Capuchins were indisposed to comply with the 
requirements of the Syndics and the Government. On the 
16 March Ferdinand the Superior and the next senior priest 
Father Benjamin, hearing that the Bishop and the Syndics 
were coming to visit them, wrote 1 to the Governor and 
represented that the property of the convent was theirs and 
it was their exclusive right to administer it. Three days 
afterwards the Bishop wrote to the Governor to inform him 
that Ferdinand had resigned; that Benjamin had been pro¬ 
visionally appointed Superior ; that the former had handed 
all bonds and papers in his possession to the latter ; and that 
the latter had handed them to the Syndics. The Syndics 
then sent the bonds and securities, which represented 
54,100 pagodas, to the Government. The Government gave 
a receipt for them, and undertook to hold them at the 
disposal of the whole Roman Catholic community. 2 

In the following June some Roman Catholic inhabitants 
presented a petition 3 to Government for the restoration of 
Ferdinand to the Superiorship. The Government referred it 
to the Syndics for their opinion. They replied at some 
length, 4 showing that the petition was only signed by a small 
portion of the Roman Catholic community ; recalling the fact 
that Ferdinand was notorious - as a waster of the hinds; 
accentuating the opinion that the present arrangement was 
undoubtedly the best; and recommending that the request 
be refused. They took the opportunity of suggesting an 
alteration in the manner of appointing Syndics. Only two 
of the original Syndics remained ; and there was no provision 
in the rules for filling up the vacancies. They suggested that 
two should be appointed every year, and that two should 


1 Consultations, 20 March 1792. 
3 Do. 20 June 1792. 


3 Do. 3 April 1792. 

4 Do. 20 July 1792. 
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go that there should be always four to serve if pos¬ 
sible two years each. This suggestion was approved and 
accepted. 1 

After four years Father Ferdinand was reappointed 
Superior of the Capuchins on the recommendation of the 
Bishop. 2 He had apparently lived to acquiesce in the wish of 
the Government to preserve their own authority by control¬ 
ling the wealth of the Capuchin community. Both he and 
the Bishop of Mailapore died in 1800. 

The original reason for stepping in and asserting them¬ 
selves was that the Government feared the result of a para¬ 
mount French religious influence backed by the possession of 
wealth. To counteract this they established and maintained 
a Portuguese authority in their own dominions. They pro¬ 
bably did not know that, in taking the line they did for their 
own political purposes, they were taking the side of the King 
of Portugal against the Pope; nor that they were standing at 
the back of the old Portuguese mission to oppose the French 
Jesuit mission. It was not very long before they discovered 
that their political move had been distinctly a leap in the 
dark. The Bishop of Dolisha 3 took the lead in opposition to 
the Government policy. Possessed of a charming manner he 
had ingratiated himself with various British officers of rank, 
and he received to some extent their support in his opposition ; 
but it is doubtful if those officers were aware that in support¬ 
ing him and his pretensions they were opposing the policy of 
the Government. 

The Consultation Books in the last decade of the 18th 
Century show that for the Boman Catholic missions it was a 
period of unrest. A very unusual number of incidents in 
connection with them were discussed in the Council Chamber. 
The exodus of religious communities from France accounted 
for the increase of priests of all orders in India and other 
Eastern countries. As they arrived in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, they had to take the oaths of allegiance to the Company 
and canonical obedience to the Bishop of Mailapore, or else 

1 Consultations, 21 and 24 July 1792. 

* On the resignation of Padre Dumas, on account of old age; Dumas was 
appointed on the death of Benjamin in 1795. 

3 Said to be a place in Palestine. 
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er expulsion. The Bishop of Dolisha 1 in 1793 took 
oath of allegiance, but refused to recognise the authority of 
the Bishop of Mailapore over his movements. Consequently 
he had to leave Pondicherry, which at that time was British 
territory; and the Bishop of Mailapore. licensed priests to 
officiate both there and at Karical. 2 Dolisha and Ms party 
went to Trichinopoly, where some of the military officers who 
befriended him at Pondicherry were stationed. He was just 
as much opposed there by the Portuguese party as he had 
been in other parts of the Company’s territory ; but he main¬ 
tained his ground for two years. 

Matters were brought to a head in 1796 when he wrote a 
letter 3 to the Government explaining from his point of 
view the position of affairs, and asking for protection and 
naturalisation. He began by saying that when the tree of 
liberty was planted at Pondicherry in 1790, and his own life 
was threatened, he took refuge at Madras; that he returned 
to Pondicherry on its capture in 1798 ; that when the Bishop 
of St. Thome tried to prevent hini from officiating there, he 
was reassured and protected by Colonel Brathwaite, General 
Abercrombie, and Lord Cornwallis; that under their protec¬ 
tion he visited the old Jesuit missions in the south and 
finally settled at Trichinopoly. He stated that when the 
Pope suppressed the Jesuits, His Holiness gave him authority 
to superintend their missions in South India, giving him the 
title of Superior and making him independent of the Portu¬ 
guese Bishops. 

Then follows the pith of the complaint, that * three black 
priests* of Ambalacatta (Archdiocese of Cranganore) had 
arrived at Trichinopoly; had excited seditions and formed a 
separate party; and by advancing a thousand calumnies 
against him had tried lo expel him. 

He explained that there were two Archbishops in Ihdia, 
one at Goa, and one at Cranganore ; and two Bishops, one at 
Cochin and one at St. Thorne; and that all these were 
nominated by the King of Portugal. The Portuguese say, he 
added, that none but Portuguese can give authority to priests 

1 It is variously spelled in the records. 2 Consultation Book, 1793. 

3 Consultations, 23 Dec. 1796. 
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ie and officiate in India, since the King of Portugal 
sole right of patronage. 

But, he said, the Pope appointed three Bishops, one at 
Bombay, one at Verapolly (near Cochin), and one at Pondi¬ 
cherry ; and when the Archbishop of Goa expelled the Pope’s 
nominee at Bombay, the Government of Bombay restored 
him. The Bishop of Dolisha appealed for similar protection 
against all of the opposite party who stood in his way. 

This letter was forwarded to Government by Major General 
Ployd, who commanded at Trichinopoly; in recommending 
the Bishop’s request the General said 

‘The Bishop resided at Pondicherry during the whole 
time I had the honour to command there ; and since then at 
Trichinopoly the greatest part of the time I have commanded 
the station. Bis modest and magnanimous refusal, when 
Democracy first burst from the restraint of virtue at Pondi¬ 
cherry and demanded of this prelate an oath to their new 
system under penalty of the halter, engaged my esteem,’ etc.' 

In the Bishop’s letter there was the resentment of a self- 
willed man against the ruling of the Government; the resent¬ 
ment of a Frenchman subordinated to a Portuguese; the 
resentment of a Jesuit against the control of one of another 
order ; and the resentment of a European against the inter¬ 
ference of a native. 2 The Government of Fort St. George 
cared nothing about these things, and was not prepared to 
take a side on any onq of the questions. But as the Bishop 
of Dolisha was so highly spoken of by Major General Floyd— 
and as he had been protected before by other British officers 
of high rank—they recommended him to the protection of 
General Floyd. 

This decision shows how little the Government had con¬ 
sidered the great question they had sought to solve by their 
rules of 1787. As soon as the Bishop of Mailapore was 
informed of the ruling and its local effect on the work and 
position of his own mission agents, he wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment 3 ; he enclosed and earnestly recommended to the 

‘ Consultations, 23 Dec. .1796, 

* The native priest’s name is given as Yagappa, i.e. Jacques-appa 
Consultations, 7 April X797. 
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iideration of the Council letters from the Vicar General of 
Cranganore, from priests and native Christians in the districts 
of Trichinopoly, Madura, Dindigul and Manaarpur. These 
letters stated that the French priests, and particularly Bishop 
Dolisha, had usurped the Portuguese ecclesiastical privileges ; 
they charged the French priests with a gross abuse of their 
usurped powers; they gave proofs of the persecution the 
Portuguese had suffered in consequence of the countenance 
given to the French priests by General Floyd and the Nabob; 
they asserted the Portuguese rights against the usurped rights 
of the French, and asked the intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Bishop supported the truth of the complaints with 
proofs, and besought the Government to restrain the dangerous 
usurpations by supporting the regulations which, after delibera¬ 
tion, were established in 1787. 

The Government referred to the old rules which were 
made to prevent dissensions, and resolved to maintain them, 
as well as the supremacy of the Bishop of St. Thome in their 
own and the Nabob’s dominions. They sent a copy of their 
resolution to General Floyd, and requested him to inform the 
Bishop of Dolisha that he must conduct himself strictly in 
accordance with those rules whilst living under the Company’s 
authority. The Council also expressed an opinion that the 
Bishop of Dolisha should be ordered to return to Pondicherry 
‘to prevent the dissensions which must arise during his 
residence at Trichinopoly.’ 

This decision of the Government was at once followed by 
a petition from 8000 Roman Catholic Christians, 1 some of 
whom were Europeans and some Portuguese, but the bulk of 
whom were native Tamil Christians, saying that they preferred 
the European ( i.e . the French) priests because they were more 
learned and better trained, and therefore were better teachers. 
They asserted that the ‘ black priest,’ who had been sent to 
them from Travancore, only knew the Travancore language 
and a little broken Tamil, and that this knowledge was 
insufficient for the purpose of teaching them religion. They 
complained of the cruel conduct of the ' black priest,’ who had 
1 Consultations, 19 July 1797. 
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-Wi&m open the door of their Church, and caused those to be 
beaten who opposed him. They asked for protection for their 
French priests ; one of whom had a passport from Sir Thomas 
Rumbold dated 1779, and a letter from General Sydenham 
and the other, besides having a passport from General Floyd, 
had taken the oath of fidelity to the English at Madras. 

After reading this petition, another was read from the 
Portuguese Vicar General 1 South of the Coleroon, for himself 
and the Portuguese clergy of his mission. They thanked 
Government for the recent orders, but complained that the 
Bishop of Dolisha and his French priests had not yet returned 
to Pondicherry though General Floyd had given the order.' 
They accused the French of calumny and falsehood. -They 
complained that Mr. Darke, the Company’s civil representative, 
took the side of the French. And the Vicar General concluded 
by asking the Government to order the Bishop of Dolisha 
and his clergy ‘ out of my diocese,’ and to prevent farther 
interference. 

The Government sent orders to General Floyd to direct 
the French priests to proceed at once to Pondicherry, since 
they were reviving the irregularities and dissensions it was 
the object of the Government by the late rules to suppress. 

This order was of course obeyed in the letter ; but the 
Bishop of Dolisha evaded the spirit of it by leaving an agent 
in the Baramahal district. 2 This' brought forth another 
petition from Jacob Ceramel, the Portuguese Vicar General 
of the mission south of the Coleroon. He complained that 
the Bishop of Dolisha had left behind an "agent; that the 
agent held one of the Portuguese Churches which ‘ has been' 
ours since the Portuguese discovered India ’; that he was 
assisted and encouraged by the Company’s servants at Salem; 
and that the Bishop of Dolisha had not ceased to stir up 
discord by calumny and falsehood. He asked that orders 
might be sent to Colonel Read, commanding the Baramahal 
district, to banish the French clergy and agents from the 
Company’s territory, and not to allow any more interference 
in the Portuguese Diocese.' 1 

1 Jacob Ceramel. 2 Coimbatore and Salem districts. 

3 Consultations, 17 Feb. 179B. 
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is not likely that the Government ever anticipated that 
they would find themselves in the position of taking a side in 
a bitter conflict between two parties of Roman Catholics. 
Their object in drawing up the 1787 rules was to exclude the 
French priests, whom they distrusted for political reasons, 
from their territories; and this they did by establishing the 
Portuguese, and investing them with authority to superintend 
all the Roman Catholic mission work within the Company’s 
confines. Since both French and Portuguese were working 
under the authority of the Roman Pontiff, the Fort St. George 
Government seemed to have looked upon the Roman Catholic 
missions as the missions of one homogeneous body, which 
could be carried on by one Roman Catholic just as easily and 
acceptably as another. But although there is essential unity 
in things essential, the Roman Catholic Church, like other 
branches of the Catholic Church, is composed of different 
nationalities, societies, orders and associations, which have 
their own property, their own shibboleths, their own objects, 
and their own ideals. The effect of the Government regula¬ 
tion of 1787 was to cause the missions of one nationality and 
association to be worked under the license of a Bishop of 
another nationality and association. Unintentionally and 
unwittingly the Government thus brought two parties of 
Roman Catholics into violent collision. 

The Government could not have liked the position in 
which they found themselves; they had plenty to occupy 
them of a political, military and commercial nature without 
adding to their burdens the consideration of the charges and 
counter-charges of contending Roman Catholics. Matters 
were brought to a climax by General Brathwaite, who com¬ 
manded at Pondicherry, forwarding a complaint from the 
Bishop of Dolisha that one of the Portuguese priests had 


celebrated a marriage in his Diocese. The Government 


replied directing him to inform the Bishop of Dolisha that if 
he did not prevent his priests from interfering with the 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church protected by the Com¬ 
pany, the Government would take measures to prevent them 
by force. 1 


Consultations, 17 March 1798. 
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le Government of Fort St. George retained, their cont! 

6r the wealth and the Superior appointments of the Roman 
Catholic Church within their jurisdiction as long as there was 
anything to be feared from the political influence of the 
French. The capture of Seringa,patam in 1799, and the de¬ 
struction of the Mysore Kingdom as an independent power in 
alliance with France, freed them from over anxiety on that 
account. But for some years they continued to exercise 
control, as if they were fearful of relinquishing it too soon. 
The last decade of the 18th century and the first decade of 
the 19th abound with cases of intervention on the part of the 
Government with appointments and with matters of discipline 
and detail. In 1802 the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
Madras petitioned the Government not to interfere any 
longer with the appointment or recall of priests, as if they 
were satisfied that the original reason of interference no 
longer existed. The Government did not relax its hold all at 
once; but by degrees the Roman Catholic Church regained 
its freedom of action and control, over its own affairs, which 
no one grudges to any religious body in India, so long as it 
keeps clear of politics. 

In the year 1800 the Bishop of St. Thome and Father 
Ferdinand, who had borne the burden of the stringent regula¬ 
tions for ten years, both died. The Government appointed 
Padre .Jean Laurent to succeed Ferdinand as Superior of the 
Capuchin Church at Madras. Within a short time of his 
appointment he infringed the regulations; and this in such 
a way that he underwent a term of imprisonment, and was 
afterwards expelled British territory. The officiating Vicar 
General of St. Thomd appointed Padre Marcel de Gradisca to 
succeed Laurent in 1801 ; and the Government made no 
objection. In the same year a French Capuchin, Father 
Lambert, appealed to the Government against an expulsion 
order by the Vicar General; but the Government passed no 
order. In 1802 the Vicar General—or as he is called in the 
Government records ‘ the acting Bishop of St. Thome ’—de¬ 
parted for Goa, and asked the Government to confirm his 
appointment of Father Thomas de Noronha to officiate in his 
place ; which the Government did. On arrival at Goa he 
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bte to announce that the Archbishop of Goa had nominated 
Father Josd de Piedada to succeed him as Vicar General. 
Noronha had a local circle of friends who memorialised the 
Government not to interfere with the appointment or recall 
of priests, including Noronha himself. But the Government 
held their hands. And when Josd de Piedada arrived with 
his credentials and patent as Bishop, the Government ac¬ 
quiesced and confirmed the appointment. The necessity for 
intervention was passing away. 

During the 19th century the Roman Catholics have had 
no reason to complain of the generosity of the Government in 
the Presidency of Madras. They have received grants for 
building Churches, colleges and schools ; for Church fur¬ 
niture, ornaments and even vestments; for ministerial, 
registrarial and travelling purposes ; and this on a liberal 
scale. They have at the same time maintained their indepen¬ 
dence of movement and action; their liberty of administra¬ 
tion ; their freedom from financial inspection and control— 
which every religious body is pleased and flattered to be 
trusted with by the governing authorities. 

Their history after the opening of the 19th century is a 
story more or less apart from the Government; it belongs to 
themselves, and will not be referred to again in this record. It 
is sufficient to say that though the old quarrel between the 
French Jesuits and Portuguese priests continues, the British 
Government holds the scales of justice between them by main¬ 
taining the rights of all 1 ; and that under this benign in¬ 
fluence of impartiality the Christian work of both parties has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. 

1 On various occasions the contending parties have brought their quarrels 
into the law courts. The most able and well-informed of all the different 
judgements was delivered by Sir Charles Turner, K.C.I.E., in the High Court of 
Madras in 1884 in the St. Peter’s Rayapooram case. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE COMPANY AND THE S.P.C.K. MISSION FROM 1750 TO 1805 

On the rendition of Port St. George to the East India Com¬ 
pany Pabricius and his converts returned to Madras from 
Pulicat, and Breithaupt joined him from Cuddalore. So that 
there were two Missionaries at Madras; and two, Kiernander 
and Hutteman, at Cuddalore in the year 1750. 

The French seeing how Fort St. George was hampered by 
the close proximity of the Black Town on its north side, 
destroyed all the houses of the native town with the exception 
of a few on the northern boundary. Amongst other buildings 
destroyed was the mission house and the Church. 

There had never been any cordial feeling between the 
Lutheran agents of the S.P.C.K. and the Capuchin Mission¬ 
aries of Fort St. George. Probably this was due to some 
extent to the privileged position within the walls of the Fort 
enjoyed by the Capuchins, and the difficulty the Lutherans 
found in getting a footing even in Madraspatam. When 
Admiral Boscawen and the Council at Fort St. David 1 decided 
to expel the Roman Catholics from the Fort, there was^an un- 
mistakeable feeling of satisfaction in the Lutheran circle. 
Fabricius wrote to the S.P.C.K. 2 :— 

‘ The English Government at Fort St. George having 
divested the French Romish Priests of the exorbitant liberties 
they had usurped for many years, they have begun to carry 
away their things out of the White Town to the great joy of 
the Protestant mission. Besides, since this, an ordinance has 
been published that from henceforth nobody should cause his 
slaves to be made proselytes to the Popish faith under the 
penalty of losing them.’ 

1 The seat of the supreme government on the Coast, 1746-52. 

2 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1749. 
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.^jgwDesides advising the expulsion of the Capuchins Admiral 
Boscawen strongly advised the Governor and Council to- 
encourage the ‘ British mission ’ at Madras. This recom¬ 
mendation induced the local Government to put the Luther¬ 
ans into possession of the newly built country Church at 
Viparee, together with the houses and gardens belonging to 
it, which had been built since Fort St. George and Madras- 
patam had been taken by the French. It was described by 
Fabricius in a letter home 1 as a fine building. 

In 1753 Fabricius and Breithaupt wrote a joint letter to 
the Government 2 asking that the lease of a piece of land, 
lying adjacent to and north of the mission garden, formerly 
used as the Company’s brick-burning field, should be granted 
to them rent free for the use of the mission. The reply was 
that the ground was already fanned to others. Both the 
request and the reply are indirect proofs of the good will of 
the Fort St. George authorities towards the mission. The 
former would not have been made in the absence of good will; 
and the latter would have been different in tone. 

By 1753 the two Missionaries at Viparee were comfortably 
housed; they also had a fine Church, school buildings, and 
two productive gardens, one at Viparee and one at John 
Pereira’s. 

The two Missionaries at Cuddalore had also a Church in 
the town, a school chapel near Fort St. David, school build¬ 
ings, and an imposing dwelling house which was partly used 
for mission purposes. In 1756 the Select Committee, of 
which mention has already been made, cleared away the 
village of Tegnapatam across the river, in order to improve 
the Fort’s defensive power, and ordered the Dutch Factory 
house in the middle of the village to be demolished. 3 At the 
same time they wrote to the Dutch Governor and Council at 
Negapatam informing them, and undertaking to provide them 
with another building. 

In reply the Governor and Council of Negapatam wrote 
and asked for Mr. Kiernander’s new house in Cuddalore. The 
Council of Fort St. George thereupon directed the Deputy 


S.P.C.K. Beport, 1750. 


* Do. Nov. 1757. 


* Consultations, 1753. 
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wtts^ismor and Council of Fort St. David to enter into treaty 
■with Kiernander for its purchase. Kiernander had no choice 
of refusal that he could wisely exercise; but he had the satis¬ 
faction of asking and receiving a high price for the house and 
premises. 1 

The military precaution of clearing away Tegnaputam 
did not save Fort St. David from capture when General Count 
Lally came with a powerful French and Irish force against it 
in 1758. The Church and the School chapel shared the fate 
of the Fort and were destroyed. Kiernander and Hutteman 
retired to Tranquebar with their flock, and remained there till 
the recovery of Cuddalore in 1760. Kiernander did not 
return ; Hutteman did ; and he pursued the work by himself 
till he was joined by Gericke in 1767. 

The two Yiparee Missionaries pursued their ordinary work 
also till the advent of Count Lally and his army in Decem¬ 
ber 1758. The Church and mission house were then 
plundered by the Mahommedan allies of the French. Count 
Lally and his officers expressed their regret, and did what 
they could to protect the mission; but the position was un¬ 
pleasant ; so that Fabricius sought refuge a second time at 
Pulicat, and was kindly received. 2 On the raising of the 
siege the Missionaries returned, and the work went on as 
before. They wrote annual reports to the S.P.C.K. in London. 
Year by year they recorded their numbers, and their efforts 
to increase these. They travelled and they preached wherever 
they went. At the end of 1760 they reported an increase 
during the year of 64 Natives and 21 Portuguese Eurasians ; 
that they had 38 Native and Portuguese children in their 
Boarding School, and six British Eurasian girls paid for by 
the St. Mary’s Yestry. From the time they commenced in 
1726 they had incorporated into the Church of Christ 1388 
Tamils and 175 Portuguese.' 1 The Despatches of the Directors, 
the Consultation Books of the Fort St. George Council, and 
the Mission reports all show the considerate kindness of the 
Company and of the Company’s servants towards them. In 

1 2200 pagodas; Consultations, Feb. 1758. When the Dutch retired from 
Cuddalore in 1775, the Government bought the house for the Company’s 
servants. Letter, 25 Jan. 1775,29. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , ed. 1847, pp. 16-17. 


* Do. do. p. 18. 
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to supply tlieir servants with the necessary amount 
wholesome stimulant the Directors allowed them to buy a 
certain amount of their Madeira at a cheap rate. The Fort 
St. G eorge Government permitted Fabricius to purchase some 
for the use of the Missionaries at the same rate. 1 

In 1767 Gericke joined Hutteman at Cuddalore as one of 
the Society’s Missionaries; and Schwartz was employed by 
the same Society to work at Trichinopoly, where there was a 
British garrison. When he arrived at Trichinopoly he found 
a letter from Governor Bourchier of Fort St. George asking 
him to take some care for the spiritual welfare of the garrison. 
He received from the Society the same pay as the other 
Missionaries in its service for his mission work, £50 a year - r 
and he received from the Government the same pay as the 
Fort St. George Chaplains for his European work, £100 a 
year ; it was more than he required for his personal expenses ; 
to his lasting honour he expended the balance over the exten¬ 
sion of his work amongst both Europeans and natives by 
providing agents to carry it on. 

In 1772 the Yepery Missionaries stationed a Catechist 
name Tasanaick at Vellore; and from him they heard some 
good accounts of some religious soldiers there. This they 
mentioned in their next report home, in which they also 
referred to occasional ministrations amongst the soldiers 
at Ellore and Chingleput. They were in fact at this time 
ministering as opportunity offered to the Company’s troops at 
Cuddalore, Trichinopoly, Vellore, Ellore and Chingleput. 
They reported in 1772 an increase of 53, making a total 
number of converts from the beginning of 2201 2 ; which 
shows that whilst they were doing European work they were 
not neglecting purely mission work amongst the natives. 

In 1771 the S.P.C.K. in London sent a petition to the 
Directors, 3 setting forth 

‘ That the Society for many years encouraged the Pro¬ 
testant Mission of Tranquebar, founded by Frederick IV. 
King of Denmark for the conversion of the heathen in the 
southern part of the Coast of Coromandel. 


Consultations, 9 Aug. 1762. 


2 S.P.C.K. Report for 1772. 3 Do. 1771. 
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'he Buccess with which that mission was blessed soon 
gave the hint of extending the benefit to the English settle¬ 
ments in those parts, where Missionaries have been accord¬ 
ingly established and schools erected for the instruction of the 
ignorant natives in the truths of Christianity.’ 

The petition then went into particulars as to what had 
been done since 1728, and pleaded want of means to carry on 
the work. 

* In this urgent necessity, therefore, they bethought them¬ 
selves of soliciting the Hon. East India Company for their 
encouragement and assistance in an undertaking which tends 
so manifestly to the advancement of the glory of God, at 
the same time that it eventually conduces to the good and 
benefit of the East India Company. For besides promoting 
Christian knowledge among the natives, who, as they become 
more acquainted with our religion will be likewise united in a 
more close and friendly manner with our settlers, the Mis¬ 
sionaries are successfully employed in making converts from 
Popery, and thereby contribute in some measure towards the 
establishment and furtherance of the Protestant interest in 
those parts; whilst in the midst of their labours they are 
always ready to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
Europeans and to render every other service in their power 
to the Company’s settlements; for which they have been 
frequently honoured with singular marks of favour from the 
several Governors abroad. 

‘ But what chiefly emboldens the Society to hope for the 
kind assistance of the Honourable Court are the many and 
repeated instances of good will and affection to their Pro¬ 
testant missions in East India, for which they again return 
their grateful thanks ’ etc. 

This petition was signed by order of the Society on the 
3rd day of December 1771 by Thomas Broughton, Secretary. 

The Directors granted the petition and wrote to Fort St. 
George as follows 1 :— 

* At the special request of the members of the S.P.C.K., 
we are inclined to present the English Protestant mission at 
Madras with the sum of 500 pagodas, which we would have 
you on receipt hereof pay accordingly to that mission from 

1 Despatch, 25 March 1772, 27. 
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ompany’s cash. At the same time we cannot 
remind you of the acceptable service you will render to this 
benevolent Society in promoting a private subscription for 
benefactions towards the valuable purposes of its institution.’ 

The wording of the order leads one to suppose that the 
500 pagodas was intended to be a single donation. The 
Madras Government interpreted it liberally and generously, 
and paid the amount annually till it was increased to 1200 
pagodas per annum in 1810. 1 

In 1772 Hutteman offered the Government a loan of 
2500 pagodas. This provokes the question how the Mission¬ 
aries with their small pay and allowances managed to have 
such sums in their possession. For it was j ust the same with 
Fabricius and Breithaupt, and later with Schwartz and 
Gericke. It is necessary to mention the irregular manner in 
which the Society sent out their remittances. One year they 
would send out a large sum ; the next year or two nothing; 
they expected their agents to pay themselves their allowance 
and to keep the rest till it was due. In 1766 they sent out 
3386 ounces of silver from Germany and England for the 
three Protestant missions on the coast. 2 In 1767 they sent 
£684. :1 In 1768 they sent £826. 4 In 1770 they sent £422 4 ; 
in 1775 £1900 4 ; in 1776 £432. 4 This system obliged the 
Missionaries to have money in hand; they employed it by 
lending it at interest until it was required ; when the Govern¬ 
ment was borrowing at high interest they lent to the Govern¬ 
ment. When the Government had all the money they 
required in their treasury, and did not want to borrow, or 
when their credit was good, so that they could borrow at low 
interest, the Missionaries lent it to private individuals. In 
doing this they took the same risk as the merchants them¬ 
selves. Kiernander in Calcutta and Fabricius in Madras 
made unfortunate speculations in this way. Schwartz and 
Gericke were fortunate and died rich men. They considered, 
however, that the increase was the property of the mission; 
and both left their fortunes for the purposes of the mission. 
There was a certain disadvantage in lending in this way 


1 S.P.CJL Iteports. 

3 Despatch, 4 March 1767, 70. 


2 Consultations, 24 March 1767. 
4 Despatches. 
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©sitt6s the risk of loss. There was the risk of the postpone¬ 
ment of the payment of the interest when times were bad. 
So Hutteman is found addressing the Government in 1781, 1 
requesting the payment of the interest on his bond, saying 
that further delay would reduce him and his family to the 
point of starvation. 

Few things are more remarkable in the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of the Presidency than the fact that the S.P.C.K. Lutheran 
Missionaries became one after another acting Chaplains in 
the Company’s service; and this without the knowledge of 
the Directors. Their names did not appear on any establish¬ 
ment list: they were not included in the general establish¬ 
ment list of the Presidency, nor on the establishment list of 
any of the subordinate factories or garrisons, nor on the 
establishment list of any regiment. But they did the work 
of Chaplains, and they drew the pay; and the Government 
of Fort St. George looked upon them as subordinates to whom 
they could send orders, and whom they could if necessary 
reprimand. Hutteman was endowed with a salary in 1760, 
and Schwartz in 1767. In 1772 Schwartz went to Tanjore, 
and from that time till 1779 he divided his time between 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. In 1779 he was joined by 
Christian Pohle; and being satisfied that Pohle was qualified 
by his knowledge of English, Portuguese and Tamil to carry 
on the work at Trichinopoly, he asked the Government to 
recognise Pohle as Chaplain there, and to pay him the same 
allowance as they had hitherto paid himself. The Govern¬ 
ment agreed, 2 and ordered * that the Chaplain who officiates 
for the Bev. Mr. Schwartz at Trichinopoly have an allowance 
granted him similar to that of the Bev. Mr. Schwartz at 
Tanjore.’ 

In 1780 three letters of complaint were written by the 
Chief and Council of Cuddalore to the Governor of Fort St. 
George that Hutteman had failed in his duty in not reading 
the Church service over a deceased European. The letters 
have not been preserved; so it is not possible to state the 
cause of the omission. But the Government replied as 
follows 3 

1 Consultations, 31 March 1781. 2 Do. 29 Aug. 1779. 

3 Do. 6 Nov. 1780. 
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highly disapprove of the conduct of Mr. Iiutte' 
we direct you to acquaint him that unless he attends to 
his duty in reading the funeral service over the Europeans 
who may be buried at your factory, his present salary will be 
taken from him ; and in compliance with your recommenda¬ 
tion it is to be given to Mr. Gericke, should Mr. Hutteman 
not return you a satisfactory answer." 

The probable cause of the omission was physical inability. 
Hutteman was at this time over fifty years of age, and he had 
been thirty years in the country without paying a visit to a 
more temperate climate than Cuddalore. He died in 1781. 
But the fact to notice is that the Government of Fort St. 
George regarded him as a Chaplain in their service. 

Gericke married a daughter of Hutteman and had a son. 
In 1785 he asked the Governor of Fort St. George to recom¬ 
mend this son to the Directors for a cadetship on the Madras 
military establishment. The Directors granted cadetships as 
a rule to the sons of their own officers and servants in 
preference to others. They acceded to this request, and 
wrote 1 notifying the appointment as cadet of the son of ‘Mr. 
Gerrick, whom you represent to have served 17 years as an 
English Chaplain in Cuddalore and other garrisons.’ 

In addition to his other appointments Gericke was em¬ 
ployed as a Naval Chaplain at the instance of Admiral Rainier 
from and after 1796. 2 To enable him to draw his pay he was 
made Chaplain of H.M.S. Victorious ; but he was given leave 
of absence to officiate as Chaplain of the Naval Hospital at 
Vepery. He retained the appointment till his death in 1808. 

Mission work had always been carried out under diffi¬ 
culties—difficulties created by the fortunes and misfortunes 
of war. Fabricius had retired three times from Viparee; 
twice in consequence of French invasions, and once in 1774 
in consequence of an invasion of Mahrattas. The Cuddalore 
mission was to a great extent destroyed in 1758. But these 
disasters were small compared with that which overtook the 
missions when Hyder Ali of Mysore and hie French allies 
invaded the Carnatic in 1781, spreading trouble, consterna¬ 
tion and destruction wherever they went. Cuddalore was 

' Despatch, 12 April 1786, 60, Mil. 2 S.P.C.K. Report, 1797. 
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taken. Vellore was taken. Trichinopoly and Tanjore diet 
not fall. The Company’s troops and the Company’s mer¬ 
chants, who protected the Missionaries and their agents and 
their converts at various small stations and garrisons, were 
withdrawn to Madras ; and the result of several years’ patient 
work was scattered and to some extent undone. On the 
occupation of Cuddalore by the hostile allies, Gericke—who 
did good service to the Company as far as he was able, by 
preventing the plunder of the town, hiding English officers 
in his house, and by representing to the French how the 
British Europeans were being treated by the Mysoreans— 
went to Madras. The two Missionaries there did not require 
his assistance ; so he went to Negapatam. Here he remained 
till the British victories of Eyre Coote restored tranquillity. 
But in the mean time the Cuddalore mission was broken up, 
and the Church building was ruined. At Vellore, where 
Fabricius began work so hopefully in 1771, where he was 
received by a band of pious soldiers who built at their own 
cost a school chapel in 1773, 1 the mission was overwhelmed. 
At Viparee the Church and school houses were occupied by 
British troops, who greatly damaged the buildings by using 
the woodwork as firewood. 

In addition to the losses by war there were during the 
same years losses by famine. The years from 1781-4 were 
indeed years of sorrow and anxiety. Breithaupt died in 1782. 
When peace was restored in March 1784 the aged and infirm 
Fabricius found himself alone at Madras ; Gericke was without 
assistance in his ministrations at the ports and stations south 
of Madras; Schwartz! was still at Tanjore, and Pohle at 
Trichinopoly. Mission work was recommenced under great 
difficulties in Madras. Fabricius had mismanaged the funds ? 
had borrowed money from a native soucar ; and being unable 
to repay the sum he was placed by the soucar in the debtors’ 
prison. Here he remained for a year and a half, that is, 
until the middle of 1789, when he was released. Fabricius 
was a highly educated man and a Tamil scholar. He was 
instrumental in translating the New Testament into Tamil 2 ; 


1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 80, ed. 1847. 

■ He built on Ziegenbalg’s foundation of 1715. 
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Edition generally goes by his name; he also compiled an 
English and Tamil dictionary, a book of hymns and metrical 
psalms, and a large number of vernacular tracts for use in the 
S.P.C.K. missions. He died in 1791, forty nine years after 
he commenced work at Yepery. Schwartz blamed him • it is 
necessary to remember the good work he did before the cloud 
overshadowed him ; he was not a dishonest man; he was the 
victim of a bad system of mission finance. 1 Gericke succeeded 
him in 1788. 

The old S.P.C.K. reports enable us to see that the work of 
the missions, recommenced in 1785, went on quietly during 
the next ten years. Joseph Daniel Jaenicke came out to 
assist in 1788, and was stationed by Schwartz at Palameottah. 
And John Caspar Kohlhoff, who was brought up by Schwartz, 
was set apart to assist his aged master at Tanjore. 

Gericke recommenced the visits which Fabricius had 
periodically paid to Pulicat and Yellore; he also visited 
Cuddalore and Negapatam; at these places he ministered in 
German, Portuguese, Tamil and English as occasion required. 
At Yellore in 1798 he dedicated a large Chapel built by the 
Company’s Resident, Mr. George Torriano. This took the 
place of the School chapel destroyed by the Mysore troops, 
On this occasion he was accompanied by the Tranquebar 
Missionary J. P. Bottler, afterwards so well known in Madras. 
Here Bottler made his first acquaintance with the S.P.C.K. 
work amongst Europeans and natives, which he afterwards 
managed in Madras from 1816 to 1836. 

In 1787 the Court of Directors sent out 100 reams of 
printing paper as a present to the mission. 

In 1792 the Madras Government increased the allowance 
of Christian Pohle at Trichinopoly. This must have been on 
the recommendation of the General Officer commanding the 
station. They wrote home 2 that they had granted Chaplain’s 
half batta to the Rev. Mr. Pohle, ‘ who for several years has 
officiated as Chaplain upon a very small allowance.’ The 
Directors knew nothing about Mr. Pohle and had never heard 
of him and his ministrations. They therefore replied 3 :— 


Taylor’s Mevurir, pp 60, 64-7. a Letter, 31 July 1792, 41, Mil. 
- 1 Despatch, 26 June 1793, 47, Mil. 
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/e acquiesce for the present in the allowance to the 
Rev. Mr. Phole [sic] as officiating Chaplain of the garrison of 
Trichinopoly. But you must acquaint us in what manner the 
clerical duty has been usually performed, and what stipend 
has been attached to the same.’ 

The Directors did not even know that there was a Church 
at Trichinopoly; the following extract 1 seems to show that 
their imaginations had not led them to suppose that there was 
a Christian burial ground. 

* We have been informed that it was the intention of the 
friends of the late General Horne 2 to erect a monument to 
his memory at Trichinopoly; if this monument has been 
erected in any of the places of worship belonging to the 
natives, either Mahommedans or Hindus, and has thereby 
occasioned any cause of offence, it must be instantly removed; 
and we must enjoin you upon all occasions to pay every 
proper regard to the "religious prejudices of the natives of 
whatever persuasion.’ 

The suggestion that their European officers in India would 
wish to raise a memorial to a gallant comrade in a Hindu 
temple or a Mahommedan mosque shows how little the 
Directors at this period understood the European mode of 
life and mode of thought in the country they ruled over. 

On receipt of the Despatch of the 25 June 1793 the 
Madras Government requested Pohle to favour them with an 
account of his duties and the manner in which he performed 
them. His reply was sent to the Directors. 3 

Up to 1793 the S.P.C.K. Missionaries were allowed to send 
home all their letters free. It was an act of kindness and 
consideration on the part of Directors in former times. In 
1793 the Directors ordered that all letters and packets were to 
be prepaid. In Feb. 1794 Gericke wrote the Government 4 of 
Madras asking that, as they had to write so many letters to 
the S.P.C.K. and their mission friends in Germany, and as 
their circumstances were narrow, the Government would be 
pleased to allow their letters to go free as usual. The appli- 

» Despatch, 16 May 1792, 17, Pub. 

2 Ancestor of all the Hornes in the Indian Service. 

* Letter, 18 Feb. 1794, 18, Mil. 4 Consultations, 14 Feb. 1794. 
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on was signed £ Christian Wm. Gericke, English Missionary 
The Fort St. George Government was kinder than the 
Directors. They directed the Secretary to frank al) packets 
certified by Mr. Gericke to be on the subject of the Mission ; 
and they wrote home 1 saying that they had excused the pay¬ 
ment until the pleasure of the Court was known. 

There was another way in which the Madras Government 
made use of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. Schwartz was the 
trusted ambassador to the Court of Mysore; he was quite an 
exceptional man; he was Missionary, military Chaplain, 
guardian of the young Rajah, confidential adviser of the old 
Rajah, and Mahratta translator to the Government. Gericke 
was made Dutch translator. 2 For this translating work each 
received a salary of 10 pagodas monthly. In 1801 the 
Government of Bengal enquired of the Government of Madras 
for the names of professors of the languages of the south of 
India. The Chief Secretary George Buchan wrote to the 
Resident at Tanjore:—‘ It is probable that some of the 
Missionary priests may be found qualified and willing to 
become professors of the native languages, particularly of 
Tamil.’ 3 The Resident made enquiry and replied:—‘ There 
is at Tanjore a clergyman of the mission who has acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the Tamil language, and in every other- 
respect is unexceptionable in his public and private character ; 
but Mr. Kohlholfs services, it seems, are indispensable in the 
exercise of his sacred duties at Tanjore; but having been 
born in the country, and deprived of the advantages of a 
regular and classical education, he feels an insuperable 
diffidence in taking upon himself the charge of a Professor.’ 
This letter was signed Benj. Torin, Resident. The appoint¬ 
ment was afterwards offered to and accepted by C. W. Paezold, 
who had been assisting Gericke at Madras since 1793; he 
went to Fort William in 1802 ; but the work was not congenial 
to him; so he returned in 1804, and continued his work in 
Madras till his death in 1817. 

The S.P.C.K. Missionaries occupied a position which fitted 


1 Letter, 20 Feb. 1794, 44, Pub. 

1 Letter, 15 March 1792, 25. MU. Despatch, 5 April 1793, 57, Mil. 
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V to be the mediators between the Fort St. George 
Government and other Europeans on the Coast. They under¬ 
stood both Danish and Dutch. In 1782 they persuaded the 
Chaplains of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, to join with them 
in an appeal to Government in favour of the Dutch at 
Pulicat. 1 The letter, which was signed by Bainbrigge and 
Millingehamp the Chaplains, and by Fabricius and Breit- 
haupt the 1 English Missionaries,’ set forth that at Pulicat 
there were both Tamil and Portuguese Christians as well 
as Dutch ; that there was a Tamil and a Portuguese Reader 
or clerk, whose duty it was to conduct service in those 
languages; that there were Dutch, Portuguese, and Tamil 
poor; that up to the time of the taking of Pulicat and Nega- 
patam both clerks and poor were paid out of the Nega- 
patam treasury; and they asked the Company to continue 
to do what the Dutch did. The Government agreed to 
grant as requested one per cent, on the rent of the four 
villages round Pulicat, for the poor and for the repair of the 
Church, and two acres of land for the endowment of the 
clerks. 

In 1794 Schwartz interceded successfully with the Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the Dutch, Portuguese and Tamil poor of 
Negapatam.® And in 1802, after the capture of Tranque- 
bar, Gericke addressed the Government and pleaded for the 
continuation of the allowances to the Danish Missionaries 
given to them by the Danish Government, just as all 
the Danish officials received their allowances pending the 
rendition of the Fort. 3 They reminded the Government that 
the Danish mission was not a charity, but an Institution 
founded by Royal Charter; and that the salaries were paid 
annually by His Majesty of Denmark; and they further 
pleaded the good they did amongst natives and Europeans by 
means of Churches, schools, visitations, poor relief, a printing 
press, and by means of co-operation with the English Mis¬ 
sionaries. The Government, after reference to the Danish 
Governor, granted a modified continuation of the allowances. 

Although Fabricius, Schwartz and Gericke occupied un- 


1 Consultations, 20 June 1782. 2 Letter, 20 Feb. 1794, 39, Pub. 

* Mil. Consultations, 25 March 1802. 
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il positions, their personal character was so high wit! 
foVemmenb as well as with the persons with whom their 
work threw them in contact, that they were regarded by the 
latter and accepted by the former as intermediaries in all 
social, educational, and religious matters. The commanding 
genius of Schwartz made him a trusted political intermediary 
as well. The financial failure of Fabricius did not occur till 
he had lost by death the counsel of his younger coadjutor, 
Breithaupt, nor until he had himself attained the age of three 
score years and ten. Up to 1780 he was trusted by the 
Government and the people alike ; and he left the tradition to 
his successor as a heritage. The Mahrattas, ruler and ruled 
alike, looked to Schwartz as their friend whenever trouble 
arose; the Dutch, the Danes, and the native Christians 
under similar circumstances looked to Gericke. In 1798 the 
inhabitants of Negapatam petitioned the Government through 
Gericke to allow the Dutch clergyman to remain with them 
instead of going to Ceylon as ordered by Government. The 
request was granted. 1 In 1801 the pensioned Chief Justice 
of the Dutch Court at Pulicat died; the pensioned Governor, 
Jacob Eilbracht, wrote to the Governor of Port St. George 
through Gericke, asking that the pension of the deceased 
Judge might be continued to his two daughters on account of 
their destitution. Gericke represented the case 2 to the Gover¬ 
nor, describing them, as ‘good girls,’ without any apology 
for mediating, as if the office of mediator was his by recog¬ 
nition, and was successful in getting the request granted. 

The last decade of the 18th century was an unfavourable 
period for the promotion of mission work in India. There 
was war and consequent preoccupation and poverty on the 
Continent; so that the supply of workers and the supply of 
money, both of which had flowed so liberally from the Uni¬ 
versity of Halle for eighty years, came to a necessary end. 
Great Britain bad to protect her interests and join in. 
Denmark could not keep out of it. Europe was embroiled in 
a war which focussed all attention upon itself; and which 
used up a vast mass of human energy and human passion— 
a vast storehouse of material and intellectual wealth—to 

1 Mil. Consultations, 1799. £ Consultations. 22 Sept. 1801. 
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iplish its divine purpose. Up to 1790 the strength of 
the S.P.C.K. mission had been kept up by the arrival of a 
fresh Missionary every three or four years ; Paezold arrived 
in 1793; after that there was no reinforcement either from 
Germany, Denmark, or England till the arrival of Haubroe 
and Rosen in 1818. 

Beside the war there was another influence at work to 
stop enthusiasm and to undermine public confidence in the 
methods employed to promote the cause. As the year 1793 
drew near, when the Company’s charter expired, some 
influential persons in and out of parliament determined to use 
their influence to have inserted in the new charter clauses 
compelling the Company to assist in the conversion of India 
by means of the great funds at their disposal. This unwise 
suggestion provoked much opposition both among the Directors 
and their friends in parliament. The idea took hold of nearly 
the whole body of the more serious members of the Church of 
England. In resisting compulsion the opponents used any 
and every sort of argument; they impugned the principle 
under which all mission work was done; they attacked the 
characters of the Missionaries, and they spoke contemptuously 
of the converts. They certainly spake unadvisedly with their 
lips, but it was the mi wise suggestion which provoked them to 
do so. In the House of Commons the principal attack was 
made by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell, who had been private 
secretary to Sir Archibald Campbell, when Governor of Fort 
St. George. He asserted that the converts were only from 
the lowest class of people; that they were thieves, and in 
other respects contemptible ; that they were despised by their 
fellow natives; that after, many years’ work their numbers, 
were very few; and that the Missionaries were fanatical 
visionaries who were hardly respected by the European 
officials. In course of time the report of this attack reached 
Madras. The ‘ Madras Courier ’ of the ‘24th May 1793 com¬ 
mented upon it, and joined in the attack. 1 No reply was 
given to this locally; but Schwartz sent to the S.P.C.K. in 
London a dignified vindication of himself, his fellow workers, 


1 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1793. 
Boyd. 
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and of the native Christians, which was printed in the 1794 
Report of the Society. 1 2 

Many, however, either read or heard of the original 
attack who never read or heard of the dignified vindication. 
The Society’s reports had not a wide circulation; and the 
study of them was confined to the interested few. The con¬ 
sequence was that there was a widely spread doubt as to the 
wisdom of helping on the work any longer; and this even 
among religious people. The attack was merely intended to 
defeat a compulsory clause in an Act of Parliament. But the 
effect of it was to greatly diminish public interest in mission¬ 
ary work, and to curtail the supply of money, without which 
it could not be carried on. 

When the S.P.C.K. report was published, the Bishop of 
Lichfield wrote to Lord Cornwallis, to enquire if Mr. Schwartz 
was a man worthy of credit. Lord Cornwallis replied that 
from the personal knowledge he had of Mr. Schwartz, and 
from what he had heard of him whilst in India, he had every 
reason to believe him to be a man of very respectable 
character. 8 The letter of Schwartz to the S.P.C.K. and the 
testimony of Lord Cornwallis together made Mr. Campbell 
understand that he had exceeded the limits of courtesy and 
truth in his thoughtless attack. Let it be recorded to his 
honour that he sent an apology to Schwartz ; though he could 
not undo the mischief he had done. 

This mischief extended to the mission field itself. First the 
‘ Courier ’ repeated the false charge that all native Christians 
were of the lowest class. Amongst those who did not know 
much of mission work, and had not gone out of their way to 
make any enquiry about it, the charge passed for truth as it 
did among many in England. As soon as the European 
officials began to despise, the Brahmins and the Hindus in 
contact with them began to despise too. The native Christian 
for many years suffered from unmerited contempt. He was 
unable to get employnn -in consequence. The Hindu refused 


him because of his reli >n ; this was a trial, but it was to be 
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ted. It was a far harder trial that the European refused 
him too. 5 

The discussions brought about by Montgomerie Campbell's 
attack leri the Hindu Maravars of Tinnevelly to think that the 
Christians had no friends, and might be attacked with im¬ 
punity. A rather serious persecution of converts took place 
there in 1802. Stephen Lushington was the Magistrate of 
Tinnevelly at the time; be dealt with the case suitably; and 
the Madras Government approved of his measures. But the 
S.P.C.K. in London thought fit to appeal to the Directors to 
protect the Missionaries and the converts. The Directors 
could not but consent to do this; they sent out a Despatch 
accordingly in 1803. 2 

The controversy about mission work in. India dragged on 
its existence in England for 21 years, from 1792 to 1813. 
The original contention of the Directors was against the 
prosecution of it officially, with the help of the public 
revenues. More than once they took up the false position of 
belittling the importance of the work, or of leaving people to 
suppose that they were hostile to it and always had been. 
Their opponents were not successful in obliging the Company 
to carry on the mission work officially; but when they were 
successful in getting a clause inserted in the new charter 
compelling the Company to permit Missionaries to go to 
India, to reside under their protection, and to carry out their 
purposes of instruction and conversion, whoever would have 
guessed that this same Company had not only been permitting 
Missionaries to go to India for 80 years past, but had also 
paid their passage money and carried their baggage and books 
and printing press and stores and remittances in silva- 
freight free ? 3 

Whilst the controversy was proceeding in England the 
work quietly proceeded in the southern Presidency of India. 
The Government of Fort St. George extended the same 
kindly assistance to it which it had been accustomed to give 
for many years past. They knew what the Missionaries had 


1 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 77. 25 S.P.C.K. Reports, 1805. 

3 Ringelt&ube and Holtzberg received free passages in 1797, when the dis¬ 
cussion was going on. Despatch, 30 June 1797, Pub. 
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done in various stations for European officials and for 
European soldiers, for British and Portuguese Eurasians as 
well as for natives; they held in honour, as all classes held 
in honour, the eminent genius and piety of Schwartz and the 
eminent saintliness of Gericke. The controversy did not 
interest them. What was the use of discussing whether 
Missionaries should be allowed to land in India or not, when 
they were already there, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
and had been there for many years ? What was the use of 
pretending to consent or pretending to oppose, when they 
were actually aiding and abetting Missionaries of both kinds, 
and had entered into agreement with them to minister to the 
Europeans and Eurasians wherever they happened to go? 
They probably wondered how the Directors had been forced 
into so false a position. But it was not their business to 

inquire. Schwartz, Gericke, Pohle, Kohlhoff and Horst 

continued to earn their allowances; and the Government 

continued to pay them; and if only the supply of agents 

could have been kept up by the S.P.C.K., the system would 
have gone on after the death of Schwartz and Gericke just as 
it had gone on in their lifetime. In 1792 Schwartz wrote to 
the S.P.C.K. in London that the Government was favourable 
to their work, and that they only wanted workers 1 ; ‘ Would 
to God some labourers could be sent out in addition; I am 
sure that some gentlemen here would assist ’ (that is, to pay 
expenses); ‘ Government would not suffer by it, but rather 
experience the benefit of seeing the people instructed. This I 
could shew by undeniable proofs, and Government would 
confirm it.’ 

The S.P.C.K. reports year after year show the work done 
by their Missionaries in their various stations and districts. 
They record the number of baptisms and marriages amongst 
the three classes of natives, Portuguese and Europeans ; the 
number of Tamil, Portuguese and English services held; some¬ 
times there are references to ministrations in other languages, 
either to the Company’s German soldiers, or the Company’s 
German and Dutch prisoners. They are a mine of wealth to 
the missionary historian. They give, as of course a missionary 


> S.P.C.K. Keports. 
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>ry should, the names and stations of the Missionaries ; 
they record the visits of the Missionaries to their out-stations ; 
they gh'e the numbers of the converts from the different 
■classes and the number of communicants; they record the 
progress of the schools ; they hand down to posterity the 
account of their Church building at Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Cuddalore, Ramnad, Madura, Dindigul, Vellore, and Palam- 
■cottah, and how ‘ the gentlemen and other Europeans ’ helped 
to build the Churches and regularly frequented them. They 
are genuine records of genuine missionary effort, carried on 
side by side with the pastoral care of European Christians, 
which the missionary historian of the future must take 
account of. 

The allowances made by the Government to Schwartz 
were larger than those made to the other Missionaries. In 
1794 the Governor in Council wrote to the Resident at 
Tanjore, James Strange, and inquired by what authority the 
larger allowances were made. Strange, not finding any 
records, applied to Schwartz, who wrote the following letter 
to the Governor 1 :— 

‘ Agreeably to your Honour’s wish I beg leave to give an 
explanation of the monthly allowance made to me by order of 
Government. 

* When I had performed the duties of a clergyman for 
5 years at Trichinopoly Government sent an order to 
Mr. Hay the Paymaster to pay me monthly 20 star pagodas. 2 

! In the midst of the war with Hyder Lord Macartney sent 
an order to Mr. Hippisley, then Paymaster, to pay me half 
batta. 8 

* When Sir Archibald Campbell was in the chair, an 
addition to my first salary and an allowance for a Palanqueen 
was made. The order was sent to Mr. Hippisley when 
Mr. Hudleston was Resident. 1 

‘At the same time 10 star pagodas were allowed to 
Mr. Kohlhoff, and he was ordered to perform the duty of a 
secretary at the Committee. 

* Almost a year before sir A. Campbell returned to England 
he honoured me with a letter signifying the addition made to 


1 Consultations, 14 Feb. 1794. 
* Consultations, 4 Dec. 1782. 


2 Mil. Consultations, 16 Feb. 1767. 
4 Do. 16 Aug. 1786. 
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d been approved of by the Hon. Court of Directors* 
The grants were unsolicited.’ 

The result waB that no alteration was made in the amount, 
which was £250 a year, together with £8 a month for a 
palanqueen, and £4 a month as Mahratta Interpreter* 
These sums were in addition to his pay of £50 a year from 
the S.P.C.K. 

Schwartz died at Tanjore in 1798. The Government 
announced his death with regret to the Directors 1 ; and there 
was regret among all classes. The Directors placed in 
St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, a handsome memorial by Bacon; 
on it is a nobly expressed, soul-stirring epitaph; it was 
written by his friend John Hudleston of the Civil Service, 
who was associated with him in his good works when Resident 
at Tanjore. The Maharajah Serfogee placed a handsome 
monument to his memory in Christ Church, Fort, Tanjore, 
which was also by the great sculptor Bacon; and he wrote 
two four line verses to serve as an epitaph on the grave-stone 
in St. Peter’s, Tanjore. In 1787 the Rajah of Tanjore 
endowed the Tanjore mission with a village worth 500 
pagodas a year. Besides this Schwartz had husbanded his 
mission resources and lived sparingly ; so that at the time of 
his death his estate was considerable. He left all in trust 
for the Tanjore Mission, and specially mentioned Palamcottah 
as part of that mission. 

Soon after Schwartz’s death the Government issued orders 
to stop the ecclesiastical allowances at Cuddalore and Negapa- 
tam. 2 At the latter place a Dutch clergyman resided and 
officiated under the superintendence of Gericke. At the 
former place an S.P.C.K. Missionary named Horst officiated 
as Lay Reader. Gericke pleaded with the Government for 
his small allowance of 5 pagodas a month, and was successful. 
He pleaded that the allowance ‘ was paid by Government for 
reading prayers, visiting the Hospital, and burying the dead ’; 
that it had been for several years ‘ enjoyed by Mr. Henry 
Horst, a good man, who has the good will of all the gentlemen 
at that place, whom I sent there for the purpose of doing that 

1 Letter, 19 Feb. 1798, 33, Pol. 

2 Consultations, 14 June and 13 Oot. 1800. 
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duty, and taking care of the Church and mission ’; he urged 
that he was very punctual in his duty, and that he received 
from the S.P.C.K. a salary for work amongst the natives— 
which term in that day included Eurasians and all country 
born persons. 

Gericke died in 1808. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge placed a handsome monument by Flaxman to his 
memory in St. Mary’s, Fort St. George. Like Schwartz he 
left the bulk of his money, a considerable amount, to the 
Vepery mission ; in which he included Negapatam by name. 
The Yepery and Tanjore missions still profit from the bequests 
of these two notable Missionaries. Gericke’s legacy amounted 
to 15,000 pagodas together with the reversion of his dwelling 
house 1 and the income of his widow. Both Schwartz and 
Gericke looked upon their possessions as mission property. 
The increment due to successful investment might perhaps 
be theirs ; but at all events the bulk of the property belonged 
to the mission, and they made their wills accordingly. 

When these two great men passed away they left no 
successors of a like genius and power. Paezold succeeded at 
Vepery, and did his best to walk in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. He travelled round to the outlying missions, 
and encouraged the converts with hopeful words. Bottler 
administered the Yepery mission funds with ability and care. 
J. C. Kohlhoff succeeded Schwartz at Tanjore, and did his 
best to walk in his venerated footsteps. He travelled to 
Dindigul, Madura, Ramnad and Palamcottah, ministering to 
Schwartz’s converts at those stations; and he managed the 
Tanjore funds with discretion. Pohle remained at Trichinopoly 
where, to use bis own words, he was assisted in the garrison 
work by the Rev. Charles Ball, Chaplain. Holtzberg, who 
had been learning method and language at Tanjore since 
1797, took the place of Horst at Cuddalore in 1803. Horst 
went to Tanjore to assist Kohlhoff. There were no others in 
1805. All of them were carrying on the old S.P.C.K. tradition 
of combining English and native work. But the work was 
growing beyond them. There had been during 70 years a 
natural growth of converts, stations, schools, property, funds, 

' It was really a mission house, built with mission money. 
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Churches ; but there was no increase of European workers 
to guide and animate the work, and no accession of genius 
and scholarship, such as had adorned the mission throughout 
the 18tli century, to organise and bless it. When Gericke 
closed his eyes hi death, a dark period in the history of 
Madras mission work commenced. 

Note .—The portrait of Schwartz, engraved for Pearson’s 
Life, is unusually meritorious as a work of art. Schwartz 
did not visit Europe during his long service. No native 
artist at the period was capable of such work. In prosecuting 
an enquiry as to the artist I found that in 1784 the Company 
allowed three artists to proceed to Fort St. George to follow 
their profession in India 1 —‘ Mr. John Smart, miniature 
painter, Messrs. Ozias Humphrey and Francis Wheatley, 
portrait painters.’ It seems almost certain that the original 
was executed by one of these three. At the time of their 
arrival Schwartz was 60 years of age; the portrait is of a 
man of about that age. In 1816 there were at Tanjore a 
portrait of Schwartz in the possession of the Rajah, and 
a miniature in the possession of the Rev. John Caspar 
Kohlhoff. The portrait was given by the Rajah to Bishop 
Middleton of Calcutta on the occasion of his visitation in 
1816 or 1819. The miniature was given to Bishop Wilson 
on the occasion of his second visit to Tanjore in 1884. This 
engraving is dated 1807.— F. P. 


1 Despatch to Fort Si George, 9 Dec. 1784,15. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE COMPANY AND THE SCHOOLS, FROM 1750 TO 1805. 

In the 17th century tlje Directors themselves took the 
initiative in educational work. The matter was represented 
to them by one of their own number as a duty which they 
owed to themselves as a body of Christian rulers holding sway 
over a large number of non-Christian dependents. At the 
beginning of the 18th century came the Missionaries; and 
the Company was glad enough to shift their educational duties 
and responsibilities to the shoulders of the new-comers. 
During the first three-quarters of the 18th century the 
Directors and the local Government assisted schools of various 
lands in various ways; they obliged their servants at Fort 
St. David to give their services as accountants; they 
occasionally assisted in the repair of the buildings ; and they 
acknowledged in generous terms the excellent effect of the 
educational exertions that were made. But they left the 
actual work to the Missionaries; so that up to 1787 all that 
was done outside Fort St. George was done by the Missionaries, 
either in their capacity as Missionaries, or in their capacity 
as garrison or station Chaplains. 

The Danes and Germans in the employ of the S.P.C.K. 
were graduates of universities. The majority were trained 
at Halle. They were one and all of them educationists. None 
of them worked or tried to work without schools. Schwartz 
had not been very long at Trichinopoly before a grievous 
accident happened in the Fort, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Vestry School for European and Eurasian 
boys. On the 14 Jan. 1772 a powder magazine at the foot 
of the Rock blew up; 34 European soldiers and 10 Sepoys 
were killed; 66 Europeans and 44 Sepoys were wounded. 
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'victims, who mostly belonged to the Company’s Artillery, 1 
behind them both widows and children. Schwartz had 
no difficulty in raising a sufficient sum among the civil 
officials and the soldiers of all grades in the garrison to take 
charge of the orphans, and to pay a non-commissioned officer 
and his wife to look after them and instruct them. Thus 
originated the Vestry School and the Vestry Fund at 
Trichinopoly. 

In 1774 Schwartz removed to Tanjore and made that 
place his headquarters. From Tanjore he was summoned to 
Fort St. George by the Governor in that same year, and 
commissioned to bear despatches to Hyder Ali of Mysore. 
On the completion of his mission Hyder presented him with 
a bag of money for the expenses of his journey. Schwartz 
explained that his expenses were to be paid by the Madras 
Government; but Hyder Ali would take no refusal. On his 
arrival at Madras Schwartz delivered the bag to the Governor 
and Council. They, however, urged him to take it himself; 
whereupon he asked their permission to appoint that sum as 
the foundation of a fund for an English Charity School at 
Tanjore 2 ; expressing a hope that some charitable people 
would increase it. On his return to Tanjore General Mun.ro 
successfully recommended the plan to the gentlemen of the 
settlement. Thus originated the Tanjore Vestry Fund and 
the Tanjore English Charity School. 

The Vepery Missionaries wrote to the S.P.C.K. in January 
1774 giving a report of their mission for the year 1778. In 
this they mentioned the death of Benjamin Johnson, * English 
and Portuguese schoolmaster, and Clerk to the Portuguese 
congregation.’ 3 From other sources it is also known that 
there was at this period an English school for Eurasians of 
both sexes at Vepery, as there was at Cuddalore. In 1780, 
before it was put into the mind and heart of Lady Campbell 
to do something, and to move the Government to do some¬ 
thing more than they had hitherto done for European and 

1 Letter, 28 Feb. 1772, 85. 

2 S.P.C.K. Report, 1774. The amount is usually stated to have been BOO 
rupees; but it is more likely to have been 300 pagodas. Rupees were not then 
current in the south. 

3 S.P.C.K. Reports and Taylor’s Memoir, page 33. 
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_ jian education, there were schools of this kind 
-fSry’s Fort St. George, Vepery, Cuddalore, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore. None of them were commenced nor were regularly 
assisted oy the Company; with the exception of the first 
mentioned all were managed by the Missionaries of the 
S.P.C.K. There was also a Roman Catholic school in Black 
Town; but this was not exclusively for Europeans and 
Eurasians. It was managed by the Capuchin Missionaries ; 
it was more largely endowed than the others; it had no other 
connection with the Government than that of benevolent 
protection. 

When the S.P.C.K. in'London received the mission reports, 
for the year 1784, they published them as usual, and added 
the following appeal. It does not appear from the report that 
their information was received from one of their own Mis¬ 
sionaries. 1 

‘ The Society has received information that there is a, 
considerable number of children born annually in the British 
settlements in the East Indies of fathers who are Europeans 
and mothers who are natives. That of this description there 
are born annually not less than . . . seven hundred at 
Madras and on the coast of Choromandel; . . . that the 
fathers of these children being usually soldiers, sailors and 
the lower order of people, too often neglect their offspring and 
suffer them to follow the caste of their mothers; that the 
children are not only lost to Christianity, but to the society of 
which they are born members; and, from neglect in their 
infancy, at 10 or 12 years of age are mixed with the natives ; 
that if a Christian education were bestowed upon them, their 
manners habits and affections would be English, their services 
of value in ohe capacity of soldiers sailors and servants, and 
a considerable benefit would accrue to the British interest in 
India, resulting finally to the advantage of this Kingdom 
and tending to give stability to the settlements. Induced by 
these motives the Society has voted a sum of £50 to be paid 
as an annual stipend as soon as a proper person can be esta¬ 
blished for instructing the children born in the settlement of 
Madras. 


1 S.P.C.K. Beport for 1784; and History of the S.P.C.K. by Allen and 
McClure, 1898. 
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f these reasons should have weight with the public they 
.1 be happy to receive contributions to this especial pur¬ 
pose,’etc. 

It is hardly possible that the existence of such children 
was not known to many of the officers and gentlemen of the 
settlement, as well as to the Chaplains ; but it is quite possible 
that no one but the Missionaries, whose duty took them into 
the bazaars, knew where the children were and how they were 
being brought up. For this reason it seems more probable 
that the S.P.C.K. received their information from their own 
agents than from anyone else. Various indications seem to 
point to Gericke as the source of information. The Rev. W. 
Taylor, an S.P.G. Missionary in Madras from 1887-45, has 
this sentence in his Memoir 1 :— 

* It seems that when last 2 in Madras he [Gericke] spoke 
with a gentleman on the subject, who recommended an 
endeavour to gain the patronage of other gentlemen; these 
proved to be too busy or were doubtful of success. Then the 
first mentioned gentleman determined to interest Lady Camp¬ 
bell in the matter, and in this way the plan wonderfully 
succeeded, Lady Campbell being always regarded as the 
foundress. This statement is needful, as it shows how 
Gericke afterwards came to have so much influence in the 
Asylum.’ 

Taylor had access to the old Vepery records, which no 
longer exist. There is no reason to suppose that he was not 
quoting from them. He had no object to gain by misrepre¬ 
sentation. It may be assumed therefore that it was on the 
information of Gericke of what was going on in the bazaars, 
that the need of Eurasian schools was recognised by the 
Society in London, and by the kind-hearted wife of the 
Governor of Fort St. George. 

Lady Campbell set to work at once, probably in 1784, to 
enlist sympathy for the plan and to get money to carry it out. 
During the next three years the plan was being slowly but 
surely developed. Money was freely given, not only by the 
1 Page 54. 

- After the capture of Cuddalore by Hyder Ali and the French in 1782, 
Oerioke went first to Negapatam, and then in 1783 to Madras; see the S.P.C.K. 
Iteport for 1788. 
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any’s servants and the military officers of the King, but 
>y the Nabob of Arcot, who. - nnounced his wish to assist to 
benefit the children of the soldiers by whose courage alone he 
was still'Nabob. He purchased a large house and compound 
in the Mount Eoad 1 at a cost of over 8000 pagodas and pre¬ 
sented them to Lady Campbell for the purpose of the school. 
The local subscriptions amounted to over 80,000 pagodas ; so 
that in 1787 the committee of governors were in a position to 
commence their work. 

The Directors in the meantime had also considered the 
whole subject. From Madras they had heard the details of 
Lady Campbell’s scheme, and had been asked to give their 
approbation and support to it. And as there had been for 
many years friendly co-operation between them and the 
S.P.C.K. in missionary and educational matters, it is not 
likely that the S.P.C.K. would have omitted to address them 
on the subject when they voted £50 a year for the purpose. 
After consideration they wrote a despatch to the Governor 
and Council of Fort St. George recommending that the plan 
of education for orphan children at Calcutta should be followed 
at Madras. 2 

This despatch must have reached Madras in August or 
September of 1786. It took some time to make enquiry as to 
how the Calcutta school was conducted and financed ; so that 
it was not until July 1787 that the question was brought 
before the Council. Then Sir Archibald Campbell wrote two 
minutes, both of which are entered in the Consultation 
Book 3 ; one was a statement of the origin and present state 
of the Asylum; and the other was a recommendation to grant 
assistance to it on the same scale as was adopted at Calcutta, 
and to ask the Directors to sanction the grant. 

In the first minute Sir Archibald Campbell said :— 

■ The wretched situation of many orphan children of the 
soldiers who perished during the late war on this coast, first 
suggested the necessity of establishing an asylum to secure 
their offspring from immediately perishing by want, or at 
least from struggling with such hardships as would render 

1 The house formerly belonged to Col. John Wood. 

2 Despatch, 14 March 1786, 2. 3 Consultations, 24 July 1787. 
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wretched in themselves, and a disgrace as well as a 
burden to their country; Bengal offered not only a noble 
•example, but even a plan for us to follow, by which these real 
objects of charity might be effectually relieved ; but unhappily 
the situation of the army and the Company’s affairs in general 
on this coast rendered the adoption of that plan at least for 
some time impracticable. 

‘ At the conclusion of the war great arrears were due to 
the officers on this coast, and those have since been' slowly 
paid off, not in ready money, but in bills on the Bengal 
treasury which were discounted at the rate of at least 40 or 
50 per'cent., by which means many of them have incurred 
very heavy debts. To require officers in such circumstances 
to relinquish any portion of their current pay would be very 
unjust, and even to expect it unreasonable. Besides no act of 
Government in India can diminish the pay of the King’s 
officers, which has been established by Parliament, or given 
to them by the order of the East India Company, and is there¬ 
fore inalienable, unless with the general consent of the officers, 
confirmed by the approbation of the same persons by which it 
was originally granted. This may be a work of delay, and 
perhaps may not succeed at last. In the meantime if the 
Bengal plan'was adopted, the Company’s officers only would 
be put under stoppages to maintain the children of H.M.’s 
soldiers in India, who are greatly more numerous than the 
European corps in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany.’ . t 

In the next paragraph he mentioned that recourse had 
been had to private subscription, and that the amount sub¬ 
scribed was sufficient to maintain 50 girls, whilst the Church 
Pund was sufficient for 50 boys. 

Para. 3. The School was to be called the Asylum; the 
direction was to consist of the Governor, the members of 
Council, eight other gentlemen of the settlement including 
the two clergymen. 

Para. 4. The house was given by the Nabob out of 
gratitude to the memory of those who have fallen in defence 
of his country. The children were to be under governesses 
and nurses subject to the orders and control of 12 Directresses, 
ladies belonging to the settlement. There were to be five 
•classes of children. 

1. Female orphans of officers and soldiers. 
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Female children who had lost one parent. 

3. Legitimate female children of soldiers and their 
European wives. 

4. Legitimate female children of soldiers and their native 
wives. 

5. Legitimate female children of European civilians of the 
settlement. 

The children were to be divided into two classes, Parlour 
Boarders and others. The former were to be paid for monthly 
at the estimated rate of cost, 10 pagodas, or there was to be 
deposited on their account on admission the sum of 1000 
pagodas, which the Directors were to receive and to hold, like 
the Churchwardens, and after deducting the cost of education 
to pay the balance to the children on leaving. 

Then followed 28 Buies laying down the duties of the 
Directresses, the Governesses, the Treasurer, the Secretary 
and the children—which in course of time have only under¬ 
gone very slight alteration. 

The minute then continued thus :— 

‘ Such are the rules laid down for the present by the 
Patroness and Directresses of this Institution. The Govern¬ 
ment has also recommended to the Churchwardens and the 
Vestry to augment the number of boys to be admitted into 
the free school belonging to the Church, and likewise to make 
some alterations in the plan of their education; so that when 
proper attention has been paid to this recommendation, 100 
orphans at least including both male and female, will be 
rescued from sickness and poverty, and be carefully brought 
up, and rendered happy and useful members of society. 

‘ But by |he return of all European children on this coast, 
it appears that there still remain upwards of 800 unprovided 
for. It is not to be supposed that so many can be main¬ 
tained and educated by private subscription ; but as the eyes of 
all people are now turned towards these real objects of charity, 
they will receive every assistance and support that can be 
expected from the generosity of individuals, and of course be 
in a great measure preserved from absolute want, until the 
Court of Directors have time to consider the advantages the 
Company will derive from the extension of this plan, and to 
send out the necessary orders for the making it both general 
and effectual.’ 
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In the second minute the Governor drew the attention of 
the Council to the benevolent sentiments contained in the 
Hon. Company’s despatch of the 14th March 1786. £ They 

will derive satisfaction,’ he said, ‘from the progress, made in 
raising a fund for the relief of female orphans, the children 
of British parents in this Presidency.’ He then reminded 
them that individually the members of the Government and 
the bulk of the community at Madras had contributed to the 
fund; and he asked them to consider how far the Govern¬ 
ment was warranted in giving support, that is, in being chari¬ 
table, at the expense of the Company without their special 
orders. He suggested that as the Nabob had been so liberal 
as to give the house, the garden and 1500 pagodas, the 
Government should bear the expense of the furniture ; and 
that as the Company had ordered the expenditure of Rs. 89,687 
for a similar purpose in Bengal, and the payment of Rs. 5 
monthly for each child, they should recommend the Directors 
to make a similar grant at Madras. The Council 1 agreed to 
sanction the cost of furniture, and to appeal accordingly to 
the Directors. 

The necessary letter was written 2 explaining what had 
been done, and asking for authority to give regular help. 
The Directors replied as follows 3 :— 

‘ We approve of the scheme which has been set on foot at 
your Presidency for the relief of female orphans, and consent 
to the subscription of Rs. 5 a month each which you have 

made.But when the number of children, which now 

consists of 62, shall exceed 100, you are not to extend that 
subscription further without our previous consent. When 
this charity was first recommended to our approbation and 
support, it was under a supposition that it might not stand in 

need of pecuniary assistance from the Company.You 

must furnish us from time to time with an account of the 
private subscriptions, state of the fund, number of children, 
ages, complexion,’ etc. 

On the death of Breithaupt in 1782 the 8.P.C.K. desired 4 
Gericke to proceed to Madras and to assist Pabricius in the 

1 The members of Council were J. H. Casaraajor and W. Petrie. 

2 Letter, 20 Sept. 1787, 8, 4. 3 Despatch, 4 March 1789, 42. 

4 Eeport for 1784, and Taylor’s Memoir , p. 50. 
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ament of the Vepery mission ; and they wrote 
rxcius to inform him of their wish. Gericke did not wish 
to go, and did not go at once. 1 2 3 When he was in Madras in 
1783 he '<i|aw that Fabricius was getting into financial diffi¬ 
culties through mismanagement of the funds in his charge. 
Fabricius in his reply* referred the Society to Gericke himself 
as to whether he would join him or not. In 1787 this aged 
Missionary, who was engaged with his missionary work and 
his Tamil dictionary as long as he had his liberty, was 
imprisoned for debt by his principal creditor, a native 
money lender. In 1788 Gericke went to Madras to carry on 
the work; and having received the Society’s property into 
his charge by a deed of resignation executed by Fabricius, he 
took up his permanent residence there. Gericke was well 
known to the Chaplains at Fort St. George, to the Govern¬ 
ment, and to many influential persons in Madras. His son 
held a commission in the Company’s army. Boon after his 
arrival he was invited to become the Chaplain and Secretary 
of the Female Orphan Asylum, the foundation of which he, 
had himself suggested; he accepted the offer and retained the 
appointment till his death, in 1808. When still at Nega- 
patam in 1787 he maintained his interest in the development 
of the scheme; he included in his report to the S.P.C.K. for 
that year an account of what Lady Campbell had been able 
to accomplish; adding that her ladyship hoped for a similar 
institution for soldiers’ sons. 

The Government wrote in September 1787 recommending 
the Directors to grant Rs. 5 a child towards the expenses of 
the Asylum. Within six months of the despatch of this 
letter the Governors of the Asylum wrote to the Government, ; 
asking for the same amount of assistance ; pleading what the 
Court of Directors had done for the Orphan House at Bengal; 
trusting that the Government would not deem the amount too 
great for the charity, which had not hitherto cost the Hon. 


1 Bepori for 1786, and Taylor’s Memoir , p. 53. 

2 Do. do. p. 53. 

3 Consultations, 4 Marelj 1788. The Governors were Alex. Davidson, James. 
Capper, Benj, Millingchamp, Bichard Leslie, Charles Oakeley and J. du Pro 
Porcher—two military, two ecclesiastical and two civil—Porcher being 
treasurer. 
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pany anything; and asking for arrears from June 1787, 
the date when the school was opened, for 62 children. The 
Governor and Council resolved to advance the allowance 
applied for, having ‘ no doubt that the Hon. Court of Directors 
.will confirm this monthly contribution.’ 

Beneath this entry in the Consultation Book are the names 
of the girls in the Asylum when the letter was written ; from 
which it appears that 21 girls were taken in in June 1787, 80 
in July and 9 in August. One of the girls taken in June was 
baptised in July at St. Mary’s in the .Fort. It is gratifying 
to be able to assume that the necessary enquiries were made ; 
and, that if there had been any other unbaptised children 
amongst them, they would have been baptised too. The 
baptising of soldiers’ children in the various garrisons outside 
Madras fell largely to the share of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. 
The private register books used by Schwartz and Pohle at 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore are still in existence. The fact 
that there was only one unbaptised child amongst the first 
50 admitted is a testimony to the faithfulness with which the 
Missionaries discharged their duties. 

A large sum of money, amounting to 34,578 pagodas, was 
in 1789 in the possession of the managers of the Asylum. 
They held the property without any legal authority ; it was 
thought that their position as trustees should be emphasised. 
Lady Campbell therefore wrote 1 to the Governor and Council 
asking that the Governors of the Asylum might be formed 
into a fraternity, 2 and given authority to hpld and administer 
the property, make rules etc. She also asked that the 
Directresses might be given authority to do what they had 
undertaken—to supervise the boarding, clothing and educa¬ 
tion of the children—to retain the pay and dismiss such 
domestic servants and teachers as they might think fit, 
independent of the Governors. Lady Campbell added, * I am 
informed that your Honour etc. possess sufficient powers 
under the charter of the 8th Jan. 1758 to grant these 
authorities by an Ordinance or Law. I request therefore ’ 
etc. 

The Government thereupon passed these three resolutions 
5 Consultations, 13 Jan. 1789. * Or Corporation, 
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second one being a handsome though tardy recognition 


'of'the effort Lady Campbell had made between 1784 and 
1787 to establish and endow the school. 

‘ Resolved. 1. That Lady Campbell’s letter be referred to 
the Attorney General for his opinion ; and if it may be law¬ 
fully done, her request be complied with. 

‘ 2. That, as a mark of the approbation of Government and 
of the high sense they entertain of the obligations the public lie 
under to the great and successful exertions of Lady Campbell 
in this benevolent undertaking, she be declared perpetual 
patroness of the Asylum, and that the election of all other 
Governors be on her birthday, the 20th March. 

‘ 8. That on some convenient day after their election the 
Governors do elect the 12 Directresses, who with the 
Patroness shall have the exclusive management of everything 
relative to the diet, cloathing and education of the children, 
the appointment and dismissal of servants and teachers, and 
the appointment of their salaries or wages.’ 

Power was reserved to the Governors to apprentice the 
girls when necessary; and to the Government to visit and in¬ 
spect. The number of girls at this time was stated to be 108. 

The Attorney General, Benjamin Sulivan, gave his 
opinion 1 that the Governor and Council could by an 
Ordinance or Law incorporate the Governors as a fraternity 
provided it was approved by at least 18 of the Directors. He 
enclosed a draft ordinance ‘ for establishing and perpetuating ’ 
the Asylum. The Government resolved to send the draft to 
England for approval by the Directors ; and to send a copy to 
Lady Campbell, with the unfeigned thanks of the Government 
on behalf of the Company. This resolution was sent to the 
Governors on the 81 Jan. 1789 ; their nameB were mentioned 
in the letter; the list shows two military officers, four civil 
and two ecclesiastical; so that the original list of 1787 
which Bhowed an equal number of each must have been more 
accidental than intentional. 

The Government wrote to the Directors 3 and sent the 
opinion of the Attorney General; they also stated that their 
public thanks had been presented to Lady Campbell. In 


1 Consultations, 10 Jan. and 20 Jan. 1799. 
* Letter, G Feb. 1789, 104-6, Pub. 
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feply the Directors said 1 that they could not give their 
sanction to erect the society of Governors into a fraternity or 
corporation ; as it was beyond the power given to the Com¬ 
pany either by Charter or by Act of Parliament. But the 
Directors expressed their sympathy with the establishment, 
and said that it was not necessary that it should be any more 
than a private institution, like many of its kind in England 
which are not incorporated. 

The Governors of the Asylum on the receipt of this 
decision professed themselves quite satisfied so long as the 
Government was. They wrote to the Government 2 and 
mentioned that they had erected additional buildings at the 
cost of 3000 pagodas ; and they asked that the title deeds of 
the house, now called the Asylum, might he obtained from the 
Nabob and sent to them. 

In 1790 the Fort St. George Government was again pre¬ 
paring for war. The ruler of Mysore, Tippoo Sultan, was 
fanatically hostile to the English Company ; he stopped the 
expansion of trade, and treated his British prisoners with 
-' great cruelty and indignity ; he attacked the Rajah of Travan- 
core, the Company’s ally, in 1790; this gave an excuse for 
a successful effort to alter the general condition of affairs. 
But before going on active service the soldiers had to consider 
what was to become of their children during their absence. 
They approached the Governors of the Asylum; and the 
Governors approached the Government; the Governors 
represented that there was room in the Asylum, and they 
asked for an allowance of Bs. 5 each for 150 girls instead of 
100. 1 The Government resolved to grant the increase, and 
to recommend the Court of Directors to sanction it. Six 
months later they wrote home saying that they had acquiesced 
in the increase of the allowance from Rs. 500 to Es. 750 a 
month, aftd asking the Directors to sanction it. 4 The 
Directors wrote as follows 5 :— 

‘ Under the circumstances ... we acquiesce ... in the 
increase of Rs. 250 a month in the Company’s subscription. 

1 Despatch, .19 May 1790, 55, Pub. 2 Consultations, 20 Nov. 1789. 


* Consultations, 26 March 1790, 


4 Letter, 18 Sept. 1790, 29, Pub. 


5 Despatch, HO March 1791, 11, Pub, 



e must again remind you that when this charity v 
recommended to our approbation and support, it was 
under an idea that it might not stand in need of any pecuniary 
assistance,from the Company. We therefore cannot give our 
consent to any further increase of expense on account of a 
charity which, according to its original institution was to be 
supported by the voluntary contributions of individuals.’ 

In the year 1800 the Lady Directresses asked, 1 through 
their secretary the Bev. C. W. Gericke, for an extension of the 
Company’s bounty to 200 instead of 150 children, on account 
of the increase of applications through the late war. 

The Government replied to the Directresses that owing to 
the .positive orders of the Court they could not increase the 
allowance; but that they would strongly recommend the case 
to the Directors. This they did, 2 saying all that they could 
to influence the Directors in favour of the charity. But the 
Directors were not disposed to help; they postponed their 
reply for 1| year and then said 3 : — 

‘ In the present state of the Company’s finances at your 
Presidency we do not think it proper to authorise any addition 
to be made to the subscription on the Company’s account for 
the support of the Female Asylum of Its. 750 a month. 
According to the original institution of this Asylum it was 
to have been supported by the voluntary contribution of 
individuals, and we are therefore surprised that the private 
donations for the year 1800 amounted only to 450 pagodas. 
In the 11th paragraph of our letter in the Public Department, 
dated the 30 March 1791, we desired to be informed, by an early 
opportunity whether any means had been used for increasing 
the number of subscribers to this institution; but we have 
not been advised from that time to the present of any steps 
having been taken to recommend it to the general encourage ¬ 
ment of the community.’ 

At the beginning of 1803 the Government, sending the 
annual report of the Asylum to the Directors, again urged 1 
the increase of the grant for 200 children. But the Di¬ 
rectors, when at last they did reply, only replied as before.’ 

1 Consultations, 25 Sept. 1800. - Letter, 9 Oct. 1800, 121-5, Pub. 

3 Despatch, 16 June 1802, 41, Pub. 4 Letter, 22 Feb. 1803, 26-28, Pub. 

* Despatch, 27 June 1804, 71, Pub. 
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were subsequently several appeals and as many Te 

fusals. 

On the death of Gericke in 1803, Dr. Rottler, one of the 
trustees under his will, took charge of the Yepery Mission. 
In September 1804 Paezold returned from Calcutta; Dr. 
Rottler gave up the charge to him, and retired from the 
mission bungalow, being content to assist him in the mission 
work whilst administering the funds of the mission. Whilst 
thus engaged he was requested by Lord and Lady William 
Bentinck to take up the offices at the Asylum vacated by 
Gericke. 1 He did so; and his acceptance was approved by the 
S.P.C.K. He did not at first tak9 the service at the Asylum 
chapel, on account of his poor pronunciation of English ; the 
service was taken by Mr. Ball, one of the Fort Chaplains. 
But when Mr. Ball returned to Trichinopoly, Dr. Rottler took 
upon himself the whole duty. During the 19th century the 
original connection between the Institution and the S.P.C.K. 
(and their successors the S.P.G.) Missionaries has been 
generally maintained. 


In 1785 Mr. John Sullivan represented the Fort St. 
George Government at the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore. 
Like others of the Company’s servants who came under the 
influence of Schwartz he succumbed to it. He watched 
Schwartz at his work, pursuing his apostolic purpose by 
means of various methods, some political, some social and 
some educational. It was impossible not to see that the joint 
result of education and school discipline upon the native 
character was good. The teaching advocated by Boyle, Fell 
and Prideaux one hundred years before was to be carried on 
in the vernaculars. The clauses in 1698 charter which obliged 
the Company to promote and assist such teaching only con¬ 
templated a vernacular medium, English for the English, 
Portuguese for the Portuguese, and Tamil for the Tamils. 
John Sullivan went a step further, and advocated the 
establishment of English schools for all. As an official he 


Taylor’s Memoir , p. 113, and S.P.C.K. Eeporfc for 1804. 
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that, with a very few exceptions, the subjects of the 
Company only knew the aims, objects, intentions, feelings and 
policy of the Company through the distorted medium of self- 
seeking dubashes. If, he thought, the principal natives could 
learn the English language, they would be less exposed to the 
impositions and misrepresentations of those persons; dealings 
with them in every way, political, commercial and social 
would be facilitated ; and there could not but be the very best 
results in the establishment of mutual understanding and 
confidence. 

Sullivan opened his mind to Schwartz, who entirely 
approved of his plan, more especially as he added that if the 
schoolmasters should be of the right kind, they might by 
degrees instil into the minds of their pupils the salutary 
doctrines of the Gospel. 1 

The plan was laid before the Governor, Lord Macartney, 
and the Nabob, from whom it was necessary to get permission 
and financial assistance before an adequate beginning could 
be made. It was also laid before the Rajah of Tanjore, the 
ruler of the Maravar country at Ramnad. and the Zemindar of 
Shivagunga. All these were impressed with the undoubted 
advantage of the scheme, if it succeeded; and in order to 
promote its success the Zemindars of Ramnad and Shiva¬ 
gunga each promised 300 pagodas a year towards the 
expenses, and the Rajah of Tanjore promised 480 pagodas. 

When the scheme was more exactly formulated it was laid 
before the Madras Council; they sent it to the Directors with 
a strong recommendation for monetary assistance. The 
Directors replied 2 that they had heard with pleasure of 
Mr. John Sullivan’s scheme, and how he was assisted in Jiis 
laudable undertaking by the zealous exertions of the Rev. 
Mr. Schwartz, and how he had established schools at Tanjore, 
Ramnad and Shivagunga, the capitals of the three Rajahs 
who assisted. They regretted that the scheme had been 
interrupted by war; and they declared their intention of 
contributing 250 pagodas a year for the upkeep of each of the 

1 S.P.C.K. Report for 1785, Letter from Schwartz ; and Pearson’s Life of 
Schwartz, i. 426. 

v Despatch, 16 Feb. 1787, 13, Pub. 
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schools with a view to excite similar and more extensive 
benefactions from the native princes. They spoke of the 
institutions as ‘ calculated to establish mutual good faith, 
to enlighten the minds of the natives, to impress them with 
sentiments of esteem and respect for the British nation, and 
to make them acquainted with the leading features of our 
Government which are so favourable to the rights and 
happiness of mankind ’ etc. 

Part of the plan of these schools as laid before the 
Government of Madras was that every year the Missionary 
at Tanjore or Trichinopoly should visit and inspect them ; 
and that the Missionary who kept the accounts connected with 
them should give to the Government an exact account every 
year of the expenses. 1 He was to be paid his expenses out 
of the Fund contributed by the different native rulers ; and 
if anything remained at the end of each year, it was to be 
appropriated to the free education and maintenance of soldiers’ 
children and orphans. 

Mr. J. C. Iiohlhoff, son of the Missionary at Tranquebar, 
was appointed superintendent of the Tanjore English school; 
Mr. William Wheatley, son of Mr. J. Wheatley of Ramnad, 
was appointed the superintendent at Ramnad ; and the Rev. 
C. Pohle of Trichinopoly was appointed to superintend the 
School at Shivagunga. This was in 1785. The schools were 
for the higher classes, not the lower. At Ramnad the Rajah 
himself sent his son for instruction. Wheatley was much 
trusted by Schwartz; and he deserved the confidence he 
enjoyed. The schools flourished for a short time only 2 ; 
that at Tanjore lasted longer than the others. The times 
were unfavourable; they were too unsettled. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras wrote to the Directors at the end of the year 
1787 3 in reply to the despatch of the 16th February, saying 
that in order to forward effectually the Directors’ views they 
had obtained from Schwartz all the information which his ex¬ 
perience enabled him to give, together with a detail of the plan 
of education adopted in the schools under his management. 

1 S.P.C.K. Report; for 1785, and Pearson’s Life of Schwarts , i. 420. 

2 S.P.C.K. Report for 1787. Letter from Gericke. 

* Letter, 16 Oct. 1787, 17, 18. 
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reported that monthly advances had been made to him 
for these schools; and they added that if his endeavours 
proved unsuccessful, they should be convinced that the plan 
at that particular time was not feasible. 

The S.P.C.K. heard of the opening of these schools with 
pleasure, more especially as they were managed by the most 
trusted of their Missionaries. But they were anxious in 1787 
about the wisdom of trusting large funds to the care of even 
the best of their Missionaries. In Bengal Kiernander had 
lost the mission its property and even its Church. In Madras 
Fabricias, an even more devoted and talented Missionary, 
had been equally unfortunate in his investments. They 
therefore addressed a letter to the Directors asking them to 
appoint a Committee of their servants at the two Presidencies 
for the purpose of superintending the several schools which 
have been or may be established there for teaching the 
English language. They hoped that the Directors would take 
the financial management out of the hands of the Missionaries. 
The Directors considered the proposal, and at first agreed to 
comply with the recommendation; but before sending the 
despatch they changed their minds and expunged the 
paragraph. 1 

Owing to the unfavourable circumstances of the times the 
schools at Ramnad and Shivagunga had a precarious existence 
for a few years. The country in which they were was restored 
to the Nabob; the old system of oppression was resumed; 
and the country rulers were unable to continue their support. 2 
In 1787 Schwartz reported to the Society the tolerable success 
of the Ramnad school; but regretted that circumstances 
prevented the establishment of others like it. The funds 
assigned for their support were diverted to other purposes, 
Mr. Sullivan reported, but he hoped that the schools would 
revive with the restoration of tranquillity. 

Although these provincial schools were under the manage¬ 
ment of the Missionaries, Christianity was not expressly taught 
in them. No deceitful methods were used to bring the pupils 
to the knowledge of the doctrines of Christ; but it was the 
hope and expectation of Schwartz that their institution would 

1 Draft Despatch, 21 Nov. 1787, 4. - S.P.C.K. Keport, 1787. 
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1i&y6 some indirect effect 1 upon those who were taught and 
trained in them. 

In 1790 Schwartz with the consent and assistance of the 
Rajah opened a similar school at Combaconum, which is in 
the Tanjore territory between the capital and Tranquebar.® 
After 1790 no reference is found in the records of these 
schools. Those at Tanjore and Combaconum lived; whilst 
those at Rarnnad and Shivagunga came to an end. The 
former were permanently endowed ; the latter were not. That 
their establishment was undertaken at all at such an unsettled 
period is greatly to the credit of all concerned, including the 
Company. In trusting the Missionaries with their manage¬ 
ment the Company showed their appreciation of the work the 
Missionaries were doing, their confidence in their judgement, 
and their good will towards them. 

»«••«»» 

The origin of the Male Asylum may be traced to a despatch 
from the Court of Directors 3 in which they expressed approval 
of the plan established at Calcutta for the education of the 
orphan children of officers at that settlement, and recommended 
that it should be adopted at Madras. When the despatch 
arrived at Madras the community was engaged in the raising 
of money to establish the Female Asylum. It was therefore 
put aside for a time. A year later the Council discussed the 
matter and addressed a letter to the Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens, recommending them to call a vestry for the purpose 
of new modelling the plan of education hitherto followed at 
the Charity School belonging to the Church ; they added this 
mysterious sentence,—‘as we approve of the mode lately 
recommended in a letter addressed to the Governors of the 
Asylum, 4 which we think would equally tend to the advantage 
of the Company and the benefit of the children, we advise you 
to follow it as nearly as possible.' 5 

The Asylum was opened in June 1787. Dr. Andrew Bell 
arrived in the Rose the same month. It is hardly likely that 
he would have proffered his advice to the Governors on his 
arrival; more especially as in that month he had no intention 

1 Pearson’s Life of Schwartz, ii. 131. 3 S.P.C.K. Life of Schwartz, page 217. 

3 Despatch, 14 March 1786, 2. 4 The Female Asylum. 

* Consultations, 27 June 1787. 
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>pping at Madras. His destination was Calcutta. It is 
more likely that the letter came from Gericke, who had had 
experience at Cuddalore and Negapatam in the education, 
boarding and clothing of Eurasian girls, as well as boys. If 
he wrote a letter of advice, which the Government recognised 
to be sound, it may account for the office of Chaplain being 
pressed upon him by the Governor and Lady Campbell when 
he came to Madras a year later. 

The letter of the Government concluded thus 1 :— 

‘ As a provision is already made for the female orphans, 
and the funds of the Church will be thereby relieved from the 
expense of their maintenance, we presume the number of 
boys may be in proportion increased; but at all events, 
authorised by the orders of the Court of Directors, and 
naturally disposed to support such an humane and beneficial 
institution, we shall readily afford you every assistance in 
our power ; and we doubt not but yourselves and the Yestry 
will unanimously concur in carrying this plan into execution 
without delay.’ 

A Yestry meeting was called, which concurred 2 with the 
Government in the opinion that such an institution was 
desirable; but they did not relish the suggestion that the 
St. Mary’s Charity School should be remodelled in the way 
mentioned; they were unanimously of opinion that it would not 
be consistent with their duty to make any alteration, especially 
as it had ‘ done so well for the class of boys for whom it was 
intended.’ They noticed that the Court of Directors had 
approved of the establishment of schools in various parts of the 
country for the instruction of natives in the English tongue, 
and were willing to be at the cost of the extra expense; and 
they added that they were sure the Directors would approve 
of the continuance of a school which had been teaching 
English so long, and that without expense to themselves. 
The Vestry took exception to the following passage in the 
letter to the Governors of the Asylum, to which the Governor 
and Council had referred :—‘ the gentlemen of the Vestry are 
recommended to trace the steps of the many unfortunate 
children that have been bred up at this school, and who seem 

2 Vestry Minutes, 4 July 1787. 
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ive plunged into oblivion the instant they have been 
launched into life ’; they were unanimously of opinion that 
tlje reflection was not deserved, and that it must have 
proceeded from a want of information; they felt ■ bound to 
vindicate the reputation of the Rev. Incumbent 1 and others 
in charge of the School; at the same time they declared 
themselves to be heartily disposed to further the benevolent 
purpose in contemplation; they left it to the Ministers and 
Churchwardens to assist in the discussion and formation of a 
plan for the relief of the orphan and distressed male children 
of the military on the establishment of this Presidency; and 
they resolved to nominate a committee of 15 civil and military 
officers, including the Ministers and Churchwardens, to help 
in the determination of the business. The committee was 
entered in the Vestry proceedings as follows:— 




Robert Maunsell Esq. 

Lt. Col. Ross, Chief Engr. 

Lt. Col. Sydenham, Artillery. 
Lt. Col. Moorhouse, Com. Gen. 
Lt. Col. Malcolm, A G. 

Robert Hughes Esq. 


Charles Oakeley Esq. 
William Webb Esq. 

J. du Pre Porcher Esq. 
Nathaniel Kindersley Esq. 
Andrew Ross Esq. 


The Rev. Mr. Milhngehamp) „ r . . , 

T ,. 1 \ Ministers. 

„ „ Mr. Leslie 1 

William Balfour Esq. ] 

Thomas Cockburn Esq.j 


Churchwardens. 


Of these 15 persons it is interesting to observe that some 
were military officers, some were civil servants of the 
Company, and some were independent merchants. Mr. 
Kindersley was appointed honorary secretary cf the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Ministers and Churchwardens replied to the letter of 
the Government, and sent the resolution of the Vestry, adding 
that the Presiding member (‘ always supposed to be one of the 
Chaplains ’) should have a casting vote. 3 In a separate letter 
of the same date 2 they said :— 

‘ As we think that little doubt can be entertained of the 
probability of the desired success, and from thence that a 


1 Benjamin Millingchamp. 


2 Consultations, 9 July 1787. 
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mg seminary of male orphans will soon be formed .... 
we should think ourselves deficient .... in our good will 
towards the intended institution, if we omitted to acquaint 
you that the Rev. Dr. Bell, a clergyman of respectable 
character, and who is known to be eminently qualified for 
such a duty, is lately arrived here, and would (we have reason 
to believe) be willing on your application to stay in the 
country with the prospect of being employed in superintending 
the education of the children agreeable to such plan as may 
be formed under your auspices.’ 

Dr. Bell was accordingly invited by the Government to 
stay at Madras, and consented. This was in July 1787. 
During the next six months he lived at the house of 
Mr. Andrew Ross, and became greatly indebted to him for 
much kindness, appreciation and friendship. It was evident 
that Dr. Bell could not remain at Madras without an income; 
and equally evident that he could not be appointed with 
a salary to superintend a school before the school had an 
existence. Means were found to endow him with a salary ; 
in August he was made Chaplain to the Company’s 4th 
European battalion at Arcot, and deputy Chaplain to the 
19th Dragoons at the same place. 1 These appointments in¬ 
volved only occasional visits to Arcot; he lived at Madras ; 
and he occupied his time in preparing and delivering a course 
of lectures on natural philosophy, and in assisting the Com¬ 
mittee to prepare their school scheme. Whilst carrying out 
these purposes he gained the good will and confidence of all, 
including the Governor and Council; so that they wrote to 
the Directors atad strongly recommended him for the first 
vacant chaplainship.-' The whole community of Madras seem 
to have come to the conclusion that they had amongst them 
a clergyman of exceptional power and attainments ; and that 
the best thing to be done was to make it worth his while to 
stay. He was therefore endowed in October 1787 with the 
deputy chaplainships of the 36th and 52nd Regiments (King’s). 
These four appointments brought him 260 pagodas a month, 
and placed him (as far as pay was concerned) above the 
Presidency Chaplains. Besides this he profited largely from 
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to live without anxiety, and to give his assistance to the 
school Committee. In 1788 he was made deputy Chaplain 
to the 74th Regiment, and received an addition of 50 pagodas 
monthly to his pay. This was on his return from a short 
visit to Calcutta, whither he had gone by request to lecture. 
The Madras Government and the Madras community were 
determined to keep him if they could. 

Between July 1787 and July 1789 the Committee met 
several times and perfected their plan. The Government 
assisted them by finding out officially how many boys on the 
coast were eligible for the charity. The number was found to 
be 280. They asked the Government to grant to them the 
Egmore redoubt and about 6 acres of land round it for their 
purpose; this was done. They asked for a grant similar to 
that given to the Female Asylum—that is, of Rs. 5 a month 
for every boy in the school up to 100 ; this was sanctioned. 
And before closing their preliminary labours they suggested 
the formation of the following permanent council:— 

President. The Honourable the Governor. 

Vice Presidents. The two members of Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

These with the two Chaplains and the two Churchwardens 
of St. Mary’s were to be the Directors and Managers. 

The following were to be called sub-directors:— 

The Chief Secretary. The Adj. General. Mr. A Ross. 

„ Mil. Secretary. „ Quarter Mr. Gen. „ W. Webb. 

„ Chief Engineer. „ Commissary Gen. „ J. du P. Porcher. 

„ Commandant R.A. „ Town Major. „ J. Cockburn. 

When Bell was at Calcutta in 1788 Andrew Ross wrote to 
him begging him to return to take charge of the school, ‘ to 
which I have no manner of doubt you would be secure of 
being appointed, especially as I find Mr. Gericke would find 
such a situation to interfere with his own particular duties.’ 1 
He returned ; but the committee was not ready to make any 
appointment. In July 1789 Millingchamp went on leave, and 


1 Soufchey’s Life of Bell , yoL i, 142, 
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was appointed by the Government to succeed him as 
Junior Presidency Chaplain. Although he originally remained 
at Madras for the purpose of superintending the school at a 
salary, h'? now determined in view of his several clerical 
appointments to offer his services without pay. This he did 
through Mr. Andrew Ross; and his offer was gratefully 
accepted. When he became Presidency Chaplain, ex officio 
Director of the school and Superintendent, he found that the 
original Committee had completed their labours; that the 
school had its managing body; and that the Government was 
paying Rs. 5 a boy monthly for 100 boys. 1 

His first effort was to get a sub-committee appointed to 
draw up rules. It consisted of Lt. Col. Malcolm, Lt. Col. 
Moor house, William Webb, Andrew Ross, and himself. They 
abolished the distinction between directors and sub-directors ; 
and also between the children of officers and others. They 
recommended a monthly committee of three to represent the 
Directors as a visiting and managing committee, one of the 
Chaplains or Churchwardens being always a member of it. 
They issued an appeal to the public. They decreed that the 
education was to be elementary—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They prescribed the boys’ dress—shirt, trousers, 
and a coat for occasional use ; and also the masters’ pay— 
20 pagodas for one, 15 for another. They laid down the duty 
of the teachers and of the boys and of the paid officials. And 
they announced that the great object was ‘to rescue the 
children of the soldiers from the degradation and depravity 
of that class to which the mothers mostly belonged.’ 2 They 
then reported to Government what they had done, sending a 
copy of their regulations, of their subscriptions, and of their 
first balance sheet; which were duly forwarded to the 
Directors in London. 3 

The result of the appeal was that all ranks below field 
officers voluntarily gave two days’ pay to the endowment fund. 
Field officers and General officers were not limited to two 
days’ pay; they were left to give what they pleased, and doubt¬ 
less gave more. Col. Floyd of the 19th Dragoons sent the pay of 

1 Letter, 6 Feb. 1789, 25-27, Mil. Despatch, 5 March 1790, 41, Mil. 

2 Southey's Life of Bell , vol. i. * Letter, 15 Jan. 1790, 47-49, MiL 
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pended officer. Col. Brathwaite and other commanding 
officers sent the regimental fines for drunkenness. The 
military Board sent 2270 pagodas, which was prize money of 
former years unclaimed. After the Mysore war more un¬ 
claimed prize money was paid in, amounting to 14,000 pagodas. 
Financial fears were thus set at rest; and the numbers were 
increased from 100 to 150 in 1790, and to 200 in 1792. 

When the increase to 200 was suggested at the end of 
1791, the directors appealed to the Government to increase 
the Company’s allowance. The very restrictive orders of the 
Court prevented a compliance with this request; but the 
Government expressed their hope that the liberality of indi¬ 
viduals would, enable the managers to effect their humane 
intentions 1 ; and they recommended the Directors in their 
next letter home to grant the request. The Directors refused. 1 ' 
In 1802 the Male and Female Asylums petitioned the King 
for the unclaimed share of prize money connected with the 
capture of Ceylon, Amboyna and Banda. In the absence 
of any recorded reply it is probable their petition was 
granted. 3 

The system of education gradually worked out and em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Bell at the Male Asylum is explained at length 
in his own book ‘ An Experiment in Education.’ He did not 
bring it with him from either England or Scotland ; nor did 
he learn it during his residence in the United States. He 
learned it from watching the system pursued in the village 
schools of the Carnatic. He travelled about in South India 
far more than his biographer was aware of. He was well 
known to the Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar. The letters 
which he received from C. S. John 4 exhibit a very intimate 
friendship between him and that Missionary’s family. He 
visited Trichinopoly and Tanjore ; and doubtless pursued his 
study of the native school system at those places with the 
colloquial help of Pohle and Schwartz. The system, which 
was afterwards known in England as the Bell system, or the 
Madras system, or the pupil-teacher system, may be briefly 
described as one in which the elder and more advanced 


1 Letter, 10 Jan. 1792, 96, 97, Mil. 
* Letter, 17 Feb. 1802, 181, Mii. 


2 Despatch, 2*5 June 1793, 98, Mil* 
4 Southey’s Life of Bell, vol. i. 
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■en taught the younger ones. Each class of boys had ail 


'equal munSter of teachers and taught; the best received 
charge of the worst, and so on. The teachers when promoted 
to the nest higher class became the taught; and when the 
next promotion took place they again became teachers of the 
new comers. The system enabled the master to do without 
assistants; the only help he wanted was that of an usher, 
James Cordiner, who succeeded Bell as superintendent, was 
full of admiration for the system ; he said ‘ it creates general 
activity and attention ; it gives, as it were, to the master the 
hundred hands of Briareus, the hundred eyes of Argus, and 
the wings of Mercury.’ 1 It is sufficient to say that the system 
is excellent so long as the education is only of an elementary 
character. 

The buildings in which the boys lived and in which the 
education was carried on consisted of three large open sheds, 
whose roofs of bamboo and tiles were supported by wooden 
pillars. 1 The old Egmore redoubt was an inclosure 100 feet 
square. The buildings inside were pulled down on the north, 
south and east sides. On the west side a substantial house 
was built for the Superintendent, the west wall of the redoubt 
being used as the foundation of the west wall of the house. 

The Government and the directors of the school watched 
with great interest and appreciation the success of the system 
employed. Dr. Bell had won their confidence, and they gave 
him a free hand. In 1793 when they sent home to the 
Directors the annual report of the school, they added * Dr. 
Bell, who superintends it, has by his zeal and attention 
deserved particular approbation ’ 2 ; and they repeated their 
former request for an increase of the Company’s grant. The’ 
Directors again refused ; they said 3 

* We have read the letter from the Directors of the Male 
Orphan Asylum, but do not think it expedient to comply 
with the request it contains for any further extension of the 
Company's bounty in support of that institution.’ 

A year later the Government, in forwarding the report of 
the school for 1793 again strongly recommended the institution 


1 Cordiner’s Voyage to India . 2 Letter, 30 Jan. 1793, 77, 78 Mil. 

3 Despatch, 21 May 1794, 34, Mil. 
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le Court’s countenance and further aid, ‘ without whife 
cannot be sufficiently extended’; and they again spoke of the 
zeal, ability and success with which Dr. Bell had gratuitously 
conducted for more than four years the Male Orphan Asylum. 1 

A year later the application for further help was renewed. ; 
but the application only met with another refusal. 

These constant refusals obliged the European residents in 
Madras, official and non-official, to consider what means they 
could employ to raise the necessary amount of money for the 
support of the boys. In 1795 there were 250 sons of soldiers, 
mostly orphans, in the school. The estimated cost of each 
boy was Rs. 10 a month ; the Company in paying Rs. 5 a 
month for 100 boys may be regarded as paying the entire 
cost of 50 boys. So that the remaining 200 had to be pro ¬ 
vided for out of the income of the endowment locally provided, 
and the local subscriptions. It is greatly to the credit ot all 
concerned that no suggestion was made to turn a certain 
number of the boys adrift. Instead of this the community 
looked round for a means of raising the money required. 
There existed at that period in all the Company s settlements 
systems of short cuts to wealth by means of lotteries In 
these all joined—Europeans, Armenians, Mussulmans and 
Hindus; there was no principle involved from which any 
section of the native community need upon the ground of their 
religion stand aloof. The attractive power was the hope of 
gain, and it attracted all alike. The European community in 
1796 began to ask themselves why they should not adopt this 
means of raising money for the benefit of the Male Asylum. 
Of course it must be done in a business-like way, and be 
managed by business people of standing. The scheme was 
elaborated by representatives of nine of the principal firms of 
merchants in Madras; and when they bad completed the 
scheme they wrote a joint letter to the Government asking- 
permission to advertise the lottery, from the profits of which 
it is < our intention to appropriate 2000 pagodas for the benefit 
of the Male Asylum.’ 3 There can be no doubt that the 
Government was in favour of the scheme; but they hesitated 

■> Letter, 18 Feb. 1794, 46 and 110, Mil. 2 Letter, 4 March 1795, 84. Mil. 

* Consultations, 20 Feb. 1795. 
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ibffliVlicensing a lottery in the cause of charity for want of a 
precedent. Neither they nor any one else had ever heard of 
such a thing. They knew of lotteries in connection with great 
public schemes of colonisation, town improvements, harbour 
making, and national profit. And so before the scheme was 
finally sanctioned and advertised there was tackedfon it the 
responsibility of repairing the Madras roads as well as the 
obligation of assisting the Male Asylum. 

As soon as ‘ the Road and Asylum lottery ’ was established 
the appeals to the Directors ceased. It answered its purpose ; 
and that so well, that when the Madras Government, on 
account of the mismanagement and scandals connected with 
them, prohibited lotteries in general, 1 it excepted the Road 
and Asylum lottery on the ground of its public utility, and 
on condition of a progressive report being furnished of the 
disposal of the produce. 

The Government Finance Committee reported in 1805 on 
the management of it, and recommended that in future it 
should be managed partly officially and partly unofficially, 
that is, by six commissioners, three being Company’s servants 
and three free merchants. These were to appoint an agent at 
a regular salary to do the work, and to decide year by year 
the proportion of profit to be given to the Asylum, and to be 
spent on roads. When this change took place it was found 
that between 1795 and 1805 fourteen lacs of pagodas had been 
raised, thirteen lacs given in prizes, and one lac distributed 


as follows 2 :— 

Roads. 

Pagodas 56,393 

Bridges. 

11 

16,286 

Male Asylum. 

tf 

6,500 

Female Asylum . . . 

i) 

2,500 

Native Hospital established by Asst. Surg. John 
Underwood in 1796 . . . 

1) 

8,500 

The Black Town Chapel. 

>1 

1,750 

Donations in aid of the mother country . 

>> 

5,450 

Expenses. 

71 

7,650 

In 1808 the Governor in Council resolved that 

henceforth 


•J'ths of the proceeds should be devoted to charity instead 

1 Letter, 22 Jan. 1800, 50-52, Put. Despatch, 18 March 1801, Pub. 

2 Government Record Office, Fort St. George. 
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Jth as hitherto. The managers of the lottery thereupon 
submitted their sentiments on the best my of distributing 
that amount. They proposed three charities only : — 


Male Asylum 
Native Poor Fund 
Native Hospital . 


5-7th s 
14th 
14th 


and this recommendation was approved by the Government. 1 

In January 1815 2 another calculation was made as to 
grants from the lottery fund since January 1808. 


Boads . . . 

Male and Female Asylums 
Native Hospital . 

Native Poor Fund 
Native Infirmary . 

Police Establishment . 

The Cornwallis Cenotaph 
The Cornwallis Statue . 
Marmelong Bridge 
The new Church (St. George's) 


Pagodas 


1,11,670 

20,144 

1,578 

789 

8,126 

7,885 

9,508 

2,500 

1,980 

46,882 


Of 


The total of these is two lacs and six thousand rupees 
the total the Asylums received about ^th. 

In 1844 the lottery was abolished, and its records placed 
in the Record Office, ’ How the Asylum fared after that date 
is a matter for future consideration. 

Although the education at the Asylum was officially 
elementary, it went further than reading, writing and 
arithmetic in the case of those boys who were able to learn. 
Dr. Bell was too zealous and enthusiastic in the cause of the 
education of youth for it not to have been so. He even gave 
the boys lectures in natural philosophy, and explained the 
use of his scientific machines. The consequence was that 
the brighter and more clever boys were well informed, and 
were capable of taking a good position in the public offices. 
To Captain Read, the commandant and collector of Baramahal, 
is due the credit of taking the boys and educating them in 
the Revenue department as intermediaries between the rulers 
and the ruled. 4 His experiment turned out a great success. 

1 E.M.C. 18 Nov. 1808, No. 1348, Pub. * E.M.C. 10 Jan. 1815, Pub. 

■' E.M.C. 6 March 1844, No. 204, and 30 July 1844, Pub. 

4 Southey’s Life of Bell, vol. i. 
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le reputation of the boys extended also to Ceylon. For in 
1798 the Governor of Ceylon wrote to th Governor of Fort 
St. George, 1 and requested that two boys of the Male Asylum 
might be sent to Colombo to act as ushers in a school he was 
about to establish. He offered them 50 and 40 pagodas pay. 

Dr. Bell’s health began to give way in 1795 ; the sun 
affected him in the way so common among Europeans. He 
obtained a medical certificate and leave to Europe in January 
1796; but it was not till August that he was able to set sail 
for home. On the 13th January the Directors of the Asylum 
met, and passed the following resolutions. 2 

1. That under the immediate care and superintendence 
of the Ret. Dr. Bell, and the wise and judicious regulations 
which he has established for the education of the boys, this 
institution has been brought to a degree of perfection and 
promising utility far exceeding what the most sanguine hopes 
could have suggested at the time of its establishment. That 
therefore the Rev. Dr. Bell is entitled to the fullest approbation 
of this meeting for his zealous and disinterested conduct in 
the execution of so difficult a charge since the commencement 
of the school; and that he be accordingly requested to accept 
their best thanks, which the secretary is desired to Com¬ 
municate to the Rev. Dr. Bell. 

2. That the Directors of this charity take it upon them¬ 
selves to provide a convenient passage for Dr. Bell to Europe 
in any ship he may wish to go by. 

The Directors also empowered bird to choose a master in 
England, whom they undertook to pay at the rate of £200 a 
year, arid to give £120 for outfit. Dr. Bell chose James 
Cordiner, who arrived at Madras in June 1798. Cordiner 
only remained at the Asylum 11 months; he then went to 
Ceylon; and the superintendence of the Male Asylum was 
given to R. H. Kerr, who held it till his death, in 1808. 


Consultations, 0 Jan, 1799. 


2 Southey’s Life of Bell, vol. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ST. MARY'S VESXBY 


In the Record Room at Fort St. George are 3even old books 
containing the manuscript proceedings of the Vestry from 
1736 to 1805. Three are volumes of Vestry proceedings; 
one of Special Vestry proceedings; two are cash books ; and 
one is an acquittance book. The oldest of these is one of the 
cash books; in it are copied the monthly balanced accounts 
of the Church Cash from 1786 to 1740. The next in point 
of age is the acquittance book, which contains signed receipts 
for sums of money paid out between 1789 and 1753. The 
second cash book contains the monthly balanced accounts of 
the St. Mary’s Church Fund—the amalgamated Church and 
School Stocks—between 1768 and 1772. The Vestry pro¬ 
ceedings are recorded in vol. i. between 1749 and 1785 ; in 
vol. ii. between 1785 and 1799; in vol. iii. between 1799 and 
1805 with a few stray entries up to 1809 ; and in vol- iv. are 
the proceedings of the Special Vestry between 1808 and 1805. 

All the early Vestry records except these have been lost 
or destroyed. There is a note on the first page of the first 
Minute book, written presumably in 1749 when the book was 
commenced, to this effect,— 

‘ N.B. The minutes of the Vestry prior to this date appear 
to have been lost at the capture of Madras by the French 
under La Bourdonais in 1746.’ 

On one of the fly leaves of the same book there is the 
following list of the ‘ Clerks to the Vestry of St. Mary’s Parish, 
Fort St. George.’ 

1739 Joseph Fowke . . . Salary Pags. 2.18 per month and an 

annual gratuity of Pags. 25 for 
balancing the Church Books. 



t'O'George Pigot. 
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1750 Thomas Palling. 

1752 Henry Brooke. 

1753 John Smith. 

1756 William Aldersey. 

1761 Richard Lathom. 

1767 George Scott. 

1768 William Harcourt Torriano. . , . 

1777 Henrv Michell. . . • This year the aalary was raised to 
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Pags. 10 per month, and the 
annual allowance discontinued. 


— Charles Casimere. * • The date of this appointment is not 

given. 

1792 Alexander Falconar. 

1793 William Augustus Torriano. 

1796 Charles Oram. . _ 0/v .., 

1798 The Eev. James Cordiner . Salary increased to Pags. iOmonthly. 

1799 John Gordon. 

1802 Richard C. Sherwood. 

It will be observed that all the Clerks were merchants in 
the Company’s service except Cordiner, who was head master 
of the Male Asylum, and Sherwood, who was a Surgeon in the 
service. The local importance of the persons holding the 
appointment show the importance attached to it by the 
Vestry ; this was hardly shown by the salary attached to it 
in the early days. The duty of the Vestry clerk, who must 
not be confused with the Church clerk, was to record the 
minutes of the Vestry meetings, to draft the letters, to keep 
a record of all receipts and payments of money and to balance 
the accounts monthly. The Ministers and Churchwardens 
were the executive committee of the Vestry. They received 
and spent the funds and gave their annual account to the 
Vestry when it met. 

The principal work of the Vestry and its executive com¬ 
mittee was the care of the Church and its furniture, the. 
care of the Church Lodgings in which the Senior Chaplain 
lived, of the school building, of the houses which belonged 
to the Church, and of the St. Mary’s burial ground; they 
were responsible for the payment of the Church and school 
officials; and they were the holders in trust of a fund for 
parish and educational purposes w'hich prospered and grew 
enormously under their careful management. 

At the end of the 17th century the Directors wrote to 
their President and Council of Fort St. George and deprecated 
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%eir undertaking, either with or without request, the work 
of administering estates of deceased persons, or of acting as 
trustees of testamentary property, or as guardians of orphan 
children. They objected apparently on the ground that if 
they once began that kind of work, it would eventually take 
up too much of their time and attention ; and they reminded 
the President and Council that the work could be very well 
done by the Vestry of St. Mary’s. Thus it happened that the 
Vestry became the public and official trustees for such persons 
as desired their services, to whom they could leave money 
and property in trust for the education and benefit of their 
orphan children. The estate was of course charged for the 
work done ; and the charge was credited to the Church Fund. 
This was one way by which the Fund was increased. The 
trustees took charge of whatever each testator left, deducted 
year by year the cost of feeding, clothing and educating the 
children ; and when the children were of age, they gave them 
the balance in favour of the estate, together with 5 per cent, 
interest for the time they had been trustees. They profited 
in this way ; as long as the property was in their hands they 
made use of it, and were able to earn without much risk a 
higher percentage. The profit was credited to the Fund. 

Two of the early Chaplains, Stevenson and Long, foresaw 
difficulties and risks to the Church Stock through the Ministers 
and Churchwardens thus acting as bankers and official trustees, 
even under the authority of the Government. William 
Stevenson addressed a letter to the President and Council, 1 
and represented in his own name without the concurrence 
of his colleagues, Charles Long and the Churchwardens, 
‘ several inconveniences which he is apprehensive may happen 
to the Church’s stock by the Ministers and Churchwardens 
acting as executors to the estate of the deceased widow Mary 
Fleetwood in particular, and all other trusts in general.’ 

The Council referred the matter to the Vestry; the Vestry 
proceedings of this period do not exist ; but as the system 
was continued, it must be assumed that the Vestry was willing 
to take all risks; and that the foundation of their decision 
rested upon the fact that the work was imposed upon them 
1 Consultations, 25 Feb. 1714-5. 
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by the Directors of the Company and by the local Government 
who would help them out of any difficulties, if any arose. 


Four years later, after the retirement of' Stevenson, 
Charles Long wrote to the Governor and Council, 1 declining 
to take up the office of administrator of another estate. He 
pleaded that none of his predecessors had undertaken any 
such business except in the case of Church orphans ; and that 
such business included the risk of law suits which, might 
involve the Church Stock. He added :— 

c What most deters me from acting in this gentleman’s 
affairs in particular is that I see you gentlemen, who are so 
well versed in business, so cautiously decline it; and therefore 
I have determined absolutely to refuse it in this and in all 
other cases of a like nature.’ 

This refusal was vexatious to the local Government; for 
they and the whole settlement had corne to look upon the 
Ministers and Churchwardens as in duty bound to do what 
they had been doing, by regular appointment, so long and so 
well. The President and members of Council declined the 
work because the Directors, their masters, had ordered them 
to do so. There can be no doubt that they would have 
protected the Ministers and Churchwardens— and the Church 
Stock too—from loss, so long as the Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens acted correctly and within the limits of their 
commission. It is possible that these two Chaplains may 
have foreseen a change in existing conditions—the coining of 
a time when the Governor would be no longer the chief 
magistrate and judicial authority; the advent of a High 
Court with judicial independence in its own sphere, when 
the Government would not be able to protect either the 
Church Stock or the trustees. And as all this happened 
afterwards, they were probably justified in the line they took. 
At the time, however, their caution seemed unnecessary ; and 
the action of Mr. Charles Long was esteemed disagreeable. 
There can be hardly any doubt that when, six months later, 
it became necessary to send one of the Chaplains to Fort St. 
David, his attitude with regard to this matter had something 
to do with their choice of Long, the senior, rather than of 
1 Consultations, July 1719. 
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anas Wendey the junior Chaplain, who had quite recently 
arrived. 

Thirty seven years after Charles Long refused to have a 
part in administering trusts which had no connection with 
orphans—that is, in 1756—Peter Uscan the wealthy Armenian 
merchant died, and was buried in the Church he built at 
Vepery. He left a lengthy will disposing of his property, and 
directing his executors (two Armenians) how to deal with it. 
Two of the clauses were as follows :— 

‘ Vers 34. They shall leave in secure hands or shall let it 
to the English Church at Madras at land interest the sum of 
Page. 1000, and they shall add the interest thereof, let it 
amount to what it will, every year to the said principal sUm, 
and out of the income of the said sum they shall repair the 
bridge that I built upon the river at St. Thomas’ Mount, when 
it requires it, and also the stairs of St. Thomas’ Great Mount, 
both which they shall repair out of the income of the said 
sum alone, and the principal shall always remain whole; and 
as I built the said bridge and stairs out of the money which 1 
got by my own industry and pains, for the sake of the love 
and glory of God, and for the sake of our people, for which 
reasons they must take particular care that the said bridge 
and stairs shall stand firm; and the said bridge and stairs 
cost me the sum of Page. 12,000, for which reason I must 
insist upon it, that they take particular care of them for the 
sake and the love of God ; and the said sum is Pags. 1000. 

* Vers 35. They shall also leave in secure interest at land 
interest the sum of Pags. 800, that out of the interest of said 
sum they shall pay Pag. 1 a month to the person that will 
live in the house which I built near the bridge. I also built 
on the other side of the said bridge a choultry, wherein a poor 
man lodges, to whom they shall also give Pag. 1 per month 
out of the said interest money, who also shall take care of the 
said bridge ; and with the remainder of the said interest they 
shall defray the charges of the repairs of the said house and 
choultry, which shall stand firm for the use of the passengers 
over the said bridge; and my executors shall take care to 
follow my said directions without fail for the sake of the love 
of God ; and the said sum is Pags. BOO.’ 


In a codicil the testator increased the sum mentioned in 
verse 34 to Pags. 1200. 
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Tis intention was perfectly plain ; he left to his executors 
the sun? of Pags. 1500 with liberty to invest it in some safe 
security—the Church Fund if they pleased—and directed 
them to apply the interest and that only to the purpose 
specified. The executors were unwilling to undertake this 
trust. They expressed their unwillingness to some members 
of the Vestry ; they thought that the trust could be carried 
out better by a permanent body like the Vestry than by them¬ 
selves ; and they asked that the money might be received 
into their Stock at the usual interest. The application came 
before a Vestry meeting on the 2 January 1757, when there 
were present the Hon. George Pigot, Esquire, President and 
Governor, Messrs. John Smith (member of Council), Henry 
Van Sittart (member of Council and afterwards Governor 
of Bengal), William Percival, George Mackay, and the 
Rev. Mr. Robert Palk (Minister, and afterwards Governor of 
Fort St. George). The following resolution was passed:— 

‘It is agreed that the legacy left by Petrus Uscan of 
Pags. 1500 be taken into the Church Stock at the usual 
interest of 5 per cent., and that the interest thereof be laid out 
agreeable to the annexed extracts of his will; that the 
Paymaster of Fort St. George receive the interest, and make 
the proper repairs, giving an account annually of the same to 
the Vestry, John Smith Esquire the present Paymaster 
offering his service for that purpose. In case the interest, as 
the principal is to remain entire, should be deficient for the 
purposes it was intended, the Vestry are of opinion that an 
advance from the Church Stock to supply such deficiency will 
always be granted.’ 

Within a short time the intention of the Vestry ceaspd to 
be carried out: that is, the regular payment of the annual 
interest to the paymaster, leaving him responsible for carrying 
out the conditions of the will. As soon as the Vestry under¬ 
took the payment of the bridge-keeper, and the repairs of 
the bridge, the choultry, and house, they took the whole 
responsibility upon themselves. For nearly fifty years they car¬ 
ried on the trust, doing repairs when necessary, and doing them 
well, but never expending the full sum which had to be spent. 

In the last decade of the 18th century the Vestry found 
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in getting out the money of the 
on what they considered advantageous terms. In order to 
get the interest they required they seem to have lent two 
large sums to local European firms on insufficient jecurity. 
In early days no security was accepted except hotise property 
within the walls of the Fort; and no money was lent except 
to Europeans who could give ample security. The 1797 
accounts show that Page. 57,000 were out at interest, of which 
Pags. 38,000 were lent to Europeans and the rest to Eurasian 
and native merchants. In May of that year a bond entered 
into with one of the young European free merchants became 
due, and he was unable either to meet it or to pay the interest 
on it. 1 In the following year the Vestry called upon him 
to discharge the debt or reduce it by one-third, 2 threatening 
such measures as should be found necessary. In May 1790 
the Vestry went into the subject of their investments; they 
resolved to invest the whole of the Church Fund in the 
Company’s treasury, 8 and to give notice to borrowers that the 
Church money would be required at maturity for that purpose. 
In August of the same year they authorised the senior 
Churchwarden to demand immediate payment of their loan 
from the young merchant above mentioned, whose debt 
amounted to nearly Pags. 10,000. The debt was reduced by 
a quarter and no further resolutions were passed till the end 
of the year 1800, when the Vestry decided to adhere to their' 
former resolution to place all their funds in the Government 
treasury. A month later 4 they experienced a fresh difficulty 
in the inability of an important European firm to pay off a 
mortgage bond of Pags. 17,000; and it was decided to accept 
four quarterly payments with interest. The accounts for the 
year 1800 show that the Vestry had Pags. 59,300 invested ; of 
this amount Pags. 82,300 were in the Company’s 8 per cent, 
bonds ; and the remaining Pags. 27,000 were in a risky and 
uncertain position. The Vestry was forbearing in both cases, 
and granted a year longer to each of the firms, with easy 
conditions 5 ; the larger loan was repaid before the end of the 

1 Vestry Proceedings, 14 Sept. 1797. 2 Do. 5 July 1798 and 4 Oct. 1798. 

8 The local Government was then giving 12 per cent, for its loans, 

4 Vestry Proceedings, 81 Deo. 1800. 6 Do, 17 June 1801. 
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and the smaller one was further secured; but it ended 
in a law suit in 1804. 

The general result to be noticed for the present purpose 
was the ill feeling created in the Settlement by the seven 
years’ financial strife between the Vestry and their debtors. 
The strife was due to the ill management of the Vestry. 
Loans ought not to have been made to anyone without full 
security. A loan at high interest without such security was 
a speculation with trust money—a wrong action which 
brought about the ruin of a young merchant and helped to 
bring about the ruin of the Vestry itself. 

When Dr. Kerr returned from leave in October 1808 he 
set to work to elaborate a scheme for the establishment of a 
general native workhouse with the money of the Church 
Fund. He presented his scheme to the Vestry in October 
1804, and it was approved. The Government also approved 
of it. A site was chosen ; a committee of 12 appointed ; but 
there was a small minority which did not approve of the 
Vestry and its proceedings. There were ample funds for 
doing something really useful for the Europeans and British 
Eurasians of Madras; it was for them that the fund was 
originally raised and subsequently increased ; if it was not to 
be spent for them, it was open to the minority to suggest how 
it should be spent; and a suggestion was made by one of the 
very men who had been alienated by the financial actions of 
the Vestry. Mr. B. Roebuck submitted a plan for widening 
the Marmelong Bridge at a cost of about Pags. 8000 out of 
the accumulated interest on Petrus Uscan’s legacy. The con¬ 
sideration of the question was postponed for a week to enable 
the Churchwardens to prepare a statement showing all past 
expenditure on the bridge. 

On the 28th November 1804 thirty-four residents attended 
the adjourned Vestry meeting. Mr. Alexander Cockburn,’ the 
Senior Churchwarden, delivered a statement showing that in 
48 years the annual interest received had been Pags. 8600; 
and that the total of payments for repairs and allowances had 
been Pags. 2294; so that the trustees had in hand Pags. 1306 
for expenditure. 


1 A free merohant. 
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r. Roebuck was not satisfied with this statement; he 
proposed that the Advocate General, Mr. Anstruther, should 
be consulted as to the mode of applying to the High Court to 
ascertain what funds belonged to the bridge, and if they could 
be used for widening the bridge; and he carried his motion 
by 28 votes to 11. A minute of dissent by Dr. Kerr was read 
and inserted in the proceedings ; he pleaded that the Bridge 
Fund was part of the Church Fund, and that the surplus 
interest had been incorporated in that fund and expended in 
poor relief; he pleaded that money left for repair could not 
be used for widening or for any other purpose except repair. 

The case presented to the Advocate General and Mr. 
Herbert Compton for their opinion recited the facts of the 
ease, stated that the executors had died without leaving 
personal representatives to act in the trust, and asked advice 
as to what legal steps should be taken to supply the place of 
the executors and to carry on the trust; in it also was men¬ 
tioned that some of the inhabitants had demanded a sum of 
money out of the trust for the purpose of improving the bridge. 

On the 12th December 1804 a Vestry meeting assembled, 
at which 18 inhabitants were present, to hear the following 
opinion of Counsel read:— 

‘Very likely the executors did mean to convey to the 
Church officials the trust with its terms ; and very likely the 
Church officials did mean to accept the money as a trust and 
to observe its terms; but such action was wholly illegal; the 
resignation of the trust on the one side and the acceptance of 
it on the other are equally void. 

‘ A Court of equity watches over the administration of all 
public charities ; if the Court were to find that this charity 
had got into the wrong hands, not entitled to hold it, the 
Court would direct it to be paid over to trustees appointed by 
the Court for that purpose. .... We have no doubt the 
Court would take into its own hands the future care and direc¬ 
tion of the charity. 

‘ Trustees or persons acting as trustees can never legally 
exercise any discretion in deviating from the declared object 
of the trust; and so they cannot apply to improvement the 
money held for repairs. But the Court may use its discretion 
in that way ’ etc. etc. 
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'After the reading of the opinion Dr. Kerr proposed that 
before coming to any decision all the papers connected with 
the bridge should be printed and circulated. But before 
taking the vote he read the paragraph from Burn’s Ecclesias¬ 
tical Law stating who were qualified to vote at Vestry meet¬ 
ings, namely those who paid the Church rates; and as he 
himself was the person to see that this provision of the 
Common Law was observed, he pointed out that no persons 
had any power to decide a'ny parish question excopt those who 
contributed to the parish funds. 

Under this ruling 9 gentlemen left the room, including 
Benjamin Roebuck, George "VVestcott, and two lawyers Light 
and Disney. 

On the 3rd January 1805 thirty-three inhabitants assem¬ 
bled for another Vestry meeting. Kerr and Vaughan, the two 
Chaplains, were present. The meeting commenced by voting 
Mr. Alexander Cockburn to the chair by a majority of three 
votes. Then Mr. Roebuck delivered a minute explaining the mo¬ 
tive of himself and others in retiring from the last Vestry meet¬ 
ing, which was in consequence of the doctrine held forth by Dr. 
Kerr, declaring that he was the regulator of the assembly and 
had a right to decide who were entitled to vote ; stating that 
he held in his hand a case submitted to counsel and an opinion 
on the above question; and asking that his minute, the case, 
and the opinion, might be entered on the proceedings. This 
was agreed to. 

The following is an epitome of the ease put before the 
Advocate General by Messieurs G. Westeott and B. Roebuck :— 
First, it sets forth the object of the charity funds, then 
amounting to about Pags. 80,000. 1 The Peter Uscan charity 
is one fund; other sums have been given or devised for 
specific purposes, such as the European poor, Native poor, 
school etc. All are now clubbed together and form the 
Church Fund. Then, 

‘ This fund has hitherto been under the management of 
the British inhabitants of Madras assembled as a vestry; and 
under their directions has been in charge of the Senior 

1 Native Poor Fund Pags. 20,000 ; Church School and Bridge Fund about 
Pags. 60,000. 
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v/unplain and the two Churchwardens. At these vestries 
the senior Chaplain has presided ; the Churchwardens have 

been generally nominated by him, and appointed accord- 
• 1 

° ‘ A question has arisen who has the right to vo.;6 at these 
meetings. Dr. Kerr would limit the right to those who 
subscribe a pagoda monthly to a charity fund years old for 
the relief of the poor, which is quite a voluntary action on any 

one’s part. . 

< Your opinion is therefore desired as to— 

< h Who has the right to vote at these meetings which are 
assumed to he vestry meetings, and to elect the officers who 
have styled themselves Churchwardens ? 

«ii. Who has the right to preside at such meetings, there 
being no parish either by custom, prescription, or otherwise, 
and of course no Rector or Yicar ? 

< iii. Whether Dr. Kerr is to be considered at such meetings 
in any other light than a private individual composing [sic] 
the British inhabitants of the settlement ? 

<iv. What steps you would advise to be taken at the next 
meeting by the person who under the above ruling of Dr. Kerr 
may be°refused the liberty of voting ? > 

< v . Whether the proposed limitation of persons to be 
allowed to vote at the vestry respecting the charity funds be 
legal; or in what description of persons is the legal right ot 
disposing of these several charities, or of the aggregate chanty 

fund, vested ? ' , . 

< vi. What steps would you advise for the further arrange¬ 
ment and regulation of these funds ? 


<SL 


In presenting the case there was one statement calculated 
to mislead, and it actually misled the Advocate General and 
affected his opinion. It was that the Fund had hitherto been 
under the management of the British inhabitants? of Madras. 
This gave the impression that the money was given or devised 
to the British inhabitants of Madras. As a matter of fact 
all the gifts and bequests were made to the Ministers and 
Churchwardens, who from the time the Church was built were 
recognised by the local Government and by the Directors 
to be the best persons under the peculiar circumstances 
of the settlement to hold the Charity monies in trust. The 
Directors of the Company themselves arranged that the 
Ministers and Churchwardens should be the trustees o.l 
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svised property and the guardians of orphan children rather 
tan that the local Government should have that work to do 


in addition to their own. 

If the early records had been known in 1805 as well as 
they are known now, it would have been, realised that there 
were two questions involved in the case, one a very important 
one, and one of inferior moment. The latter was as to who 
could vote at a vestry meeting ; a matter easily settled ; for 
though no law applied to the case there was a custom of 125 
years’ standing. It was the custom to summon all British — 
not Eurasian nor Native Christian—all British householders 
to these meetings, civil servants of the Company, military 
officers of the Company and of the King, and the free 
merchants as well. All who were present had a voice in the 
proceedings, and a vote too if necessary. Dr. Kerr made a 
mistake. 

The former and the more important question was the 
status of the Ministers and Churchwardens as trustees of 
property, and the authority under which they acted and had 
acted as such. Their authority was derived from the East 
India Company and from the local Government, not from 
English ecclesiastical law; it was good in itself, and 
sufficient for the purpose for which it was intended. It was 
the Government which gave them authority to hold property 
for Church and School; it was the Government which sanc¬ 
tioned their taking into their stock the Bridge money; it was 
the Government which gave them authority to act as exe¬ 
cutors, trustees, and guardians. All this was forgotten ; and 
something more too ; for the local Government of 1804, when 
it expressed its approval of Dr. Kerr’s scheme for a Native 
Workhouse, forgot that its paramount duty was to see that 
the trustees of its own choice carried out precisely the exact 
objects of the various trusts. 

The following was the opinion of the Advocate General:— 

* It is useless to discuss the rights of parishes or of 
Ministers here. We have neither parish, Minister, Church¬ 
wardens nor vestry. The inhabitants of every town are of 
common right entitled to assemble and regulate their general 
public concerns as to Church, public roads and the like; and 
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ich meetings the majority of voices alone determin' 
Madras, whether such meeting of inhabitants take the 
name of a vestry or not, all have an equal right to vote; the 
majority may not exclude any one. 

4 The inhabitants are the trustees of the funds left for the 
good of the parish. Under such gifts every inhabitant has an 
equal right to vote as a trustee, and cannot be deprived of it, 
nor clogged with conditions in the exercise of it. If the 
majority reject a vote, their action is liable to be set aside by 
a Court of law at their personal cost. 

‘ I therefore advise that those affected by the pi’oposed 
limitation tender their votes at the next meeting; if they are 
refused, there will be ground for an application to the Court, 
of which I cannot doubt the success, unless neither those 
claiming to vote, nor those who manage the funds, have jn 
law no right over them. 

‘ It is impossible that a charity fund of this extent can be 
allowed by the Court to continue in hands not claiming under 
any existing grant, nor defined by uniform and legal practic 
but varying from time to time, and therefore uncertain i t 
their description. The mode in which the managers of the 
Church fund have consolidated with it the charity money of 
Petrus Uscan does not raise any strong presumption in favour 
of their title to the other branches of this aggregate fund. 

£ Supposing that all the grants were traceable, and the 
purpose clearly known, I think that they would be void as i > 
the trustees for indefiniteness, and that it would be fora Cou 
of equity to appoint new trustees—assuming that the origin; 
grants were to the inhabitants or the European inhabitants 
Madras. 

4 Grants to an indefinite number of persons Buch as tl o 
inhabitants of a town are void in law, whether the grants ’.•» 
for themselves or in trust for others. The objection ris • 
from the total want of certainty in the succession, and thei - 
fore in the description of persons to take under such grantf 

‘ If therefore these funds come under the cognizance of t e 
Court, I am of opinion that they will be placed in the hai is 
of trustees appointed by the Court. 

4 Any of the inhabitants may, as relator, bring it bef. re 
the Courts. 

‘But as the funds seem to have been administered to ..he 
satisfaction of all concerned until now, I hope that upc i a 
little cool reflection all parties may seethe propriety of laying 
aside their differences, and arranging the concern of taese 
charities by general consent.’ 
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^ i- : C'i ; When these three documents had been read, Mr. George 
Westcott moved that the whole circumstances of the Uscan 
legacy be laid before the Supreme Court, and the Court’s 
directions taken. This was seconded by Mr. B. Roebuck and 
carried, after the previous question had been moved, seconded 
and lost. 

The Church Fund accounts for 1805 were as follows. 
Amount invested Pags. 56,642: 


Balance at beginning of year 
Interest 

Church Collections 
Cemetery fees 
Sunday boat hire 
Poor Fund subscriptions 
Sundries 


Pags. 

5,573 

4,766 

943 

110 

859 

953 

218 


School 


Pags. 

. 2,147 

Church 


. 1,176 

Poor relief . 


• 2,093 

Bridge repair 


58 

Sundries 


. 210 

Credit Balance . 


5,674 
. 7,248 



12,922 


12,922 

The two Churchwardens and the two sidesmen were elected 
as a committee to manage the suit in Chancery; they were 
Mr. W. I). Brodie, Mr. J. Baker, Mr. J. Tulloh and Mr. George 
Arbuthnot. 

On the 18th November 1805 another Vestry meeting was 
held to report the result of the suit. Dr. Kerr pleaded urgent 
business and excused himself from attendance; Mr. W. D. 
Brodie had left Madras; but there were present the junior 
Chaplain, the junior Churchwarden, the two sidesmen, and 
eleven other gentlemen. Mr. George Westcott reported that 
the Judge had directed the payment of the Peter Uscan money 
.nto Court, together with 5 per cent, interest since it was 
deposited as a trust and accepted by the Vestry, the whole 
imount being Pags. 8780. 1 The expenses of the suit, were 
ordered to be paid by the Churchwardens out of the Church 
Fund on the motion of Mr. B. Roebuck the Chairman. 

There could have been no other result of the friendly 
suit. Through want of knowledge of the facts of the case it 
was put before the Court in the wrong way; the British in¬ 
habitants meeting in vestry were of course not competent to 
hold the trust funds; nor had they ever held them; the 

1 The calculation was made by finding the compound interest on Pags. 
1500 for 47 years, making deductions year by year for the expenses. 
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... ( ions authorised to hold them were tlie Ministers and 
Churchwardens; in law they were not competent, being 
neither a corporation nor a body of statutable trustees; but 
they had been authorised by the Government, tko highest 
local authority, to hold the legacy in trust; if they had known 
this, and could have pleaded it, probably the Church Fund 
would have been saved the compound interest penalty. 

A fortnight later, on the 27th November 1805,' another 
Vestry meeting was held. Neither of the Chaplains was 
present, nor the sidesmen; Mr. Joseph Baker, the junior 
Churchwarden was present, together with twelve other gentle¬ 
men. Mr. William Webb was voted to the chair. It was 


then proposed by Mr. Hurdis and seconded by Mr. George 
Westcott and carried that Mr. Fownes Disney the Attorney 
should be instructed to take legal measures to have the whole 
of the Church Funds brought under the direction and control 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Thomas Parry and Mr. Alexander Cockburn suggested 
an enquiry about the several charities composing the Church 
Stock before any action was taken ; and the Chairman desired 


it to be clearly understood that the Native Poor Fund, which 
amounted to Pags. 20,000, could not be involved in the motion 
of Mr. Hurdis ; it was a distinct and separate fund, raised for 
a special purpose, and placed by the Native Poor Fund Com¬ 
mittee, of which he himself was one, at the disposal of the 


Special Vestry for the relief of the poor of the settlement. 

The meeting appointed a committee to conduct the suit in 
Chancery ; and authorised Mr. Baker, the Churchwarden, to 
continue his payments to the several objects of the Church 


Fund as heretofore. 


Evidently the meeting had made up its 
mind that the administrative authority of the Ministers and 
Churchwardens over the Fund had come to an end. 

The first meeting at which these unhappy dissensions 
arose was held on the 19 Nov. 1804; the second was on the 
28th Nov.; the third on the 12th Dec, 


the unfortunate mis¬ 


take Dr. Kerr made of excluding certain votes at this meeting 
brought together a large gathering on the 3rd Jan. 1805. On 
the 13th Nov. 1805 the judgement of the Court on the Uscan 
h und was read to another meeting and entered in the minute 
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And on the 27th Nov. the sixth and last meeting was” 
held. Forty-six different British inhabitants of the settle¬ 
ment took part in these meetings ; 29 of these were in the 
service of the Company and the rest were independent mer¬ 
chants and others. It was not to the liking of these latter 
that the funds should be taken over and administered by the 
Government; they had given liberally to them themselves, 
and their predecessors in independent trade had given liberally 
to them also; it is not therefore surprising to find some of 
their leaders voting for the previous question rather than see 
the dissension work itself out. Alexander Cockburn, W. I). 
Brodie, Thomas Parry and Robert Orme did their best to 
prevent the catastrophe; and they were supported by some 
senior men in the service like Charles Maxtone, William 
Harington and Cecil Smith; but the majority were against 
them, and they had to submit to the majority. 

The verdict of the Court was in accordance with the 
opinion of the Advocate General: that the ecclesiastical law 
of England did not govern the case ; that there was no legal 
vestry, nor Churchwarden, nor corporation of any kind capable 
of holding property ; and that the Uscan Fund must there¬ 
fore be paid into Court. The disposition of other funds was 
not before it. 

The two Churchwardens at the time were W. I). Brodie 
and Joseph Baker, both free merchants. The former left 
' Madras before the end of his year of office, 1805. Mr. Baker 
was therefore left to carry out the Court’s order. What he 
did is best told in the words of the Government’s next letter 
to the Directors. 1 

‘ At our consultations of the 20 Dec. 1805 the Accountant 
General 2 submitted to us a letter from Mr. J. Baker, the 
person in charge of the Church Funds, requesting to transfer 
certain bonds, (standing in the name of the Ministers and 
Churchwardens for the time being of St. Mary’s Parish, Fort 
St. George) in order to enable him to effect a payment directed 
by the Supreme Court to be made from those funds ; and he 
at the same time observed that having been present at several 
meetings of the inhabitants lately where it had been asserted 
that there existed neither parish, vestry, nor Churchwarden, 
1 Letter, 12 Feb. 1806, 95-100, Pab. 2 Cecil Smith. 
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doubtful as to the particular authority which was com* 
to transfer the bonds in question, and he therefore 
solicited our orders on the subject. 

* The Accountant General further requested our instruc¬ 
tions on the future payment of interest on the bonds which 
would still remain under the same head, and in regard to the 
sum of Pags. 20,019 invested in the same manner with the 
addition of the words “ in trust for the Native Poor Fund.” ’ 

The Government stated in the next paragraph that they 
referred the difficulty to the Advocate General. Then they 
proceeded:— 

‘The Advocate General stated his opinion that the 
Government upon these bonds was indebted to certain persons 
known by the designation of the Ministers and Churchwardens 
of St. Mary’s Parish, but that upon getting a discharge from 
those persons Government would be no longer indebted, and 
of course would be perfectly safe in paying to those persons 
or any of them.’ 

The Advocate General also expressed an opinion that the 
Native Poor Fund money ought to be immediately transferred 
in the name of the proper trustees of whom some were still 
alive; that they had been wrong in transferring their trust to 
the Ministers and Churchwardens ; and that the trust ought 
to be replaced in the proper names without delay. 

In this last matter the Advocate General was at fault; he 
had misunderstood Mr. William Webb’s remarks at the Vestry 
meeting of the 27th November 1805. The Native Poor Fund 
Committee had consented to the investment of their capital in 
the Government Treasury, and to the endorsement of their 
bonds in the name of the Ministers and Churchwardens of St. 
Mary’s ‘in trust for the Native Poor Fund’ in January 1784. 
They had not transferred their trust; but had made use of the 
Ministers and Churchwardens as the public charitable trustees 
recognised by the Government. In 1802 when the Charitable 
Committee took upon themselves to relieve the poverty of the 
settlement, European, Eurasian and Native, the Native Poor 
Fund Committee gave into their hands the use of the interest 
of their fund for Native relief, so as to have one committee 
for the purpose instead of two. 
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he rest of the Advocate General’s advice was sound and 
excellent. It resulted in the stay of all further proceedings. 
The fund was lodged with the Government in the names of the 
Ministers and Churchwardens, and could not safely be paid to 
anyone but to them or any of them. The Government pro¬ 
posed to treat the Ministers and Churchwardens just as they 
treated the Syndics of the Roman Catholic Congregation, as 
persons to whom the interest of a fund was to be paid. Both 
bodies, Churchwardens and Syndics, had been created by the 
Government for the very work they were doing. They would 
be upheld ; and the Directors considered that this decision of 
theirs needed no reply. 1 

The Vestry had been crushed; the Churchwardens told 
that there was no authority inherent in their office at Madras ; 
and that there was no legal parish attached to St. Mary’s 
Church. These mistaken ideas were swept aside by the legal 
judgement in the Usean Fund case; but there remained the 
Church Fund, collected and augmented by the piety of previous 
generations, and held under the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment by the Ministers and Churchwardens. It is greatly to 
the honour of the Government that they rightly decreed that 
the Fund should be administered by the St. Mary’s authorities 
still, for the purposes for which it was intended. Thus 
matters remained until 1835. , 

As to the Church itself an effort was made to induce the 
Directors to obtain a legal status for the Churchwardens. 
They replied that it was not necessary, as the Church could 
be held in trust by the Governor who was a legal corporation. 
The building was accordingly handed over to the Governor in 
trust 2 ; and successive Governors remained the trustees until 
1860 ; they exercised the authority of the old Churchwardens; 
no repairs nor alterations were made without their consent; 
nor tablets erected ; they consented or withheld their consent 
to intramural burials; and the Town Major was the medium 
of communication between the Governor and the Chaplains. 

When the Governor ceased to be commandant of Fort 


1 Despatch, 10 Feb. 1807,123, Pub. 

2 It is not known that this was done by any legal instrument; nor that the 
Bishop of London, in whose Diocese the Church was, was consulted. 
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eorge he gave up also the trusteeship of the Church ; 
and the Church was ordered to be made over to the Lord 
Bishop under the same conditions as Churches in military 
cantonments, the necessary accommodation being reserved for 
the troops in garrison.’ 

Among the last entries in the minute book are the 
proceedings of a meeting of the Ministers and Churchwarden 
held at the Church Lodgings on the 14th August 1809. 
Edward Vaughan and Marmaduke Thompson were the 
Ministers; Joseph Baker, appointed in 1804, was still 
Churchwarden. The latter presented his accounts for the 
past 4| years, and they were duly entered in the minute 
book. The 1808 account shows that the value of the Treasury 
bonds in that year was Pags. 50,536 ; and that the expendi¬ 
ture of the year was as follows:— 


Pensioners 

. . . 2,805 pagodas 

School . 

. 2,260 

Church <\ 

300 „ 

Leslie Monument ... 

. . . 328 „ 

Sundries 

. . . 86 „ 


5,728 


ssai-isr 


The list of pensioners includes tho organist, the writer, 
the sexton ; besides these, 110 persons—mostly women, and 
many of them natives—received regular monthly relief to 
the amount of nearly 200 pagodas. Dr. Kerr’s compassionate 
policy was still being pursued; but it was at the expense of the 
St. Mary’s School. At the end of the minutes is this note : — 

* It appears to be exceedingly desirable that the embarrass¬ 
ments which have resulted from the Vestry discussions of 
1805 should be removed. Since that time no measures have 
been adopted to remove the difficulties which subsequently 
have attended the regular transaction of parochial business. 
It is therefore resolved, to endeavour by reference to legal 
authority to ascertain what line of conduct under existing - 
circumstances it becomes the Ministers and Churchwardens to 
pursue.’ 

There is nothing to show that any such reference was. 


1 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army , iv. 453. 
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4 for there is-no later entry in the book ; and there a: 
hoextant accounts, no records of meetings, no copies of letters 
nor any kind of ecclesiastical record in the Chaplain’s 
possession’between this date and 1880. 

The next volume needs but short notice; it is the minute 
book of the Special Vestry from 1808 till the authority of the 
Vestry came to an end in 1805. It contains the records of 
the monthly meetings of the Charitable Committee. In it 
are the names and the circumstances of the persons relieved. 
One European merchant of Bengal, who had been reduced to 
want by the loss of a ship and its cargo, received as much as 
200 pagodas as a gift. The widows of officers in the Company’s 
service as well as the widows of the men were relieved as 
appropriately as possible. The Committee relieved the native 
poor out of the Native Poor Fund, and maintained many of 
them at the Monegar Choultry. At the end of this book is 
this note, dated the 4th Dec. 1805:— 

‘Henceforth the meetings of the Special Vestry will be 
discontinued on account of the recent determination of the 
General Vestry that the whole of the Church Stock be placed 
under the direction and control of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

‘ In consequence of this resolution it also becomes neces¬ 
sary that the management of the Native Poor Fund do revert 
to the original committee. For purposes of expediency the 
committee was induced in the year 1802 to entrust the 
appropriation of the interest arising from the Fund with the 
Special Vestry. 

‘Resolved therefore that the members of the committee 
be solicited to attend at the Church Lodgings on Friday next 
in order to resume the trust which was deposited by them in 
the Special Vestry. 

‘ Adjourned sine die. 

(Signed) ‘ R. H. Kerr, Senior Chaplain. 

‘E. Vaughan.’ 


And there are no further entries. 

The next volume is an old account book which was in use 
from 1786 to 1740. The accounts were balanced monthly; 
each month’s account occupies two pages facing each other. 
A year’s account therefore occupies 24 pages. The whole 
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consists of about 120 pages. It is the only record in 
existence which shows what was being done by the Vestry 
before the surrender of Fort St. George to the French in 
1746. At that time there were two stocks, the Church Stock 
and the Charity School Stock; this book contains the 
accounts of the former only. 

From these early accounts it can be seen that the Ministers 
and Churchwardens transacted the business of their trust in 
almost exactly the same manner as they did at the end of the 
century. They received money by gift; they increased their 
store by keeping their capital occupied; and they spent the 
money they made and received in keeping up the Church and 
its staff of assistants, and in giving charitable relief to the 
poorer members of the European and Eurasian community. 
In 1786 the following well known Madras names occur 
amongst the Vestry mortgagees, Empson, Monson, Torriano, 
Stratton and Wynch. There are two references to Isaac 
Clarke in 1787, and one in 1789. Caleb Clarke, his father, 
the grandson of John Milton, left his estate and the care of 
his son Isaac to the Ministers and Churchwardens. 1 They 
accepted the trust. No payment was made from the estate 
after 1764. In 1767 the Churchwardens proposed that as 
18 years had elapsed since any claim was made on the estate, 
it should be henceforth regarded as part of the Church Stock. 
The absence of any claim seems to make it certain that there 
was no claimant—no descendant of Milton—on the coast 
after 1754. 

In 1787 the S.P.C.K. in London sent 1000 pagodas to lie 
at interest in the Church Stock till required for use by their 
Missionaries.- This excellent plan was not pursued very long. 
The Missionaries preferred to trade with the money themselves. 
On the coast all were successful in their business ventures ex¬ 
cept Fabricius, who lent without proper security and lost. The 
Church Stock ought to have been insisted upon by the Society. 

In 1787 Captain Robert Hamilton of Bengal sent money 
to his wife, then living at Fort St. David as Mrs. Woodward, 
through the Church Stock. The money seems to have passed 
through the hands of Mr. Wedderburn of the Bay and Mr. 

1 History of Fort St. George, pp. 137-9. 
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olas Morse of Fort St. George before being deposited in 
the Church Stock till required. 

Frequent references are made to some houses owned by 
the Minister and Churchwardens; two were in Middle Gate 
Street': these were left by a Mrs. Mary Williams with the 
charge of her two children a few years before; and two others 
were left by a Mrs. Louisa Willeboots together with her 
personal estate for the charitable purposes of the Vestry. 

In 1738 the Vestry allowed a sum of about 5000 pagodas 
to remain with the fund as a temporary deposit. It repre¬ 
sented the estate of John Goulding, the Gunner 1 ; and was 
intended for the benefit of his godson, Samuel Troutbeck, and 
the boy’s mother. From a note about this transaction, one 
gathers that by a vote of the Vestry in 1717 it, was decided to 
allow deposits of this kind and to charge a commission for 
doing the business of the trust. John Goulding left the 
Church Fund 500 pagodas in lieu of commission; so that, no 
commission was charged ‘ in spite of the order of the Vestry 
dated the 29th Oct. 1717.’ The Vestry allowed 5 per cent, 
on these temporary deposits. 

In September 1739 occurs this payment ‘paid Alexander 
Wynch for transcribing the Church Register, 50 pagodas.’ 
This determines the date of the parchment register book. It 
is to be presumed that the older books were perishing, as 
paper books will in the climate of Madras ; and that the 
new parchment book was intended to be a better means of 
preserving the important records they contained. Alexander 
Wynch was the nephew of Robert Wynch the Chaplain. It 
may have been a piece of nepotism which obtained for him 
the work; it so, it is certain that nepotism is not always a 
bad system; for the work of transcription is most carefully 
and excellently done. 

The 1739 account shows that the amount of capital out at 
interest belonging to the Church Stock was 23,235 pagodas. 
One page of the accounts is copied here—namely, that of 
Oct. 1739, when the annual interest on loans became due—to 
show how the accounts were kept and the nature of the 
transactions. 


Commandant of the Artillery. 
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FORT ST. GEOROE, OCT. 1739. 


• J St. Mary’s Church Cash 

Dr. 

Contra 

Or. 




P 

F 

o j 


P 

j F 

C 

To ballanoe from last month 

• . , 

190 

17 

37 j 

By wages and allowances; pd. the following 




Louisa Willeboot’s legacy; reed. 

1 month’s 




Bookkeeper . 2.18 Clerk . . 3,12 




rent of the following houses in Middle Gate 




Organist . .5. Sweeper . . .27 



■ r " 

Street due 1st ult. vizt.— 





Sexton . . 3.12 Gardener 2 . .18 




One inhabited by John Russell P. 7 




Water . . .4 

15 

19 

0 

Do. Christiana Dutton P. 5 

12 

0 

o; 

„ Charitable expense for the following; 




„ Charitable contributions received in Church . 

n 

i 

6 

0 

Peter Griffiths 5. Christiana Dutton 5. 




„ Guiava Garden 1 : reed, for breaking ground 



1 

Elizth. Hawkes 5, Catherine Consett 10. 




for Mrs. Francis Sanderson 

• » • 

3 

0 

0 

Constants Gale 1.18 Loveday’s Widow 2. 




„ Mr. Cradock; reed. ini. 

at 7 °L on P. 2000 . 

41 

22 

0 

Thomas Pelling .27 Mrs. Fox . . 3. 




Holland Goddard; 

Do. 

P. 2000 . 

140 

0 

0 

Widow George .25 Henrietta Wynch 1. 




J} Capt. P. Eckman ; 

Do. 

P. 300 . 

21 

0 

0 ; 

Andrew’s widow 1. 

34 

34 

0 

„ Leech Wildbore ; 

Do. 

P. 300 . 

21 

0 

0 

„ Charitable allowances for this month; 




„ Wm. Monson; 

Do. 

P. 3000 . 

210 

0 

0 

Johanna de Poiva and Phillippa Corneiro 3 

2 

0 

0 

„ Abraham Salomons; 

Do. 

P. 1500 . 

17 

35 

40 

Thomas Tourville ; pd. him one ruth’s 




„ Sidney Foxall; 

Do. due from him . 

54 

26 

40 

allowance. 


30 

0 

„ Cornelius Goodwin; 

Do. 

P. 500 . 

19 

2 

0 

Mary Williams deed.; pd. for maintenance 




„ Matthew Empaon; 

Do. 

P. 1050 . 

64 

20 

0 

of two children . . 

1 

18 

0 

„ Robert Wynch; 

Do. 

P. 1300 . 

91 

0 

0 

Elizth. Matthew’s allowance, pd. it 

7 

0 

0 

,, Wm. Perciyal; 

Do. 

P. 1000 . 

11 

17 

0 

Robert Hamilton in Bengali pd. his wife 




„ John Savage; 

Do. 

P. 1900 . 

113 

1 

64 

passing under the name of Mrs. Wood¬ 




,, Charles Simpson; 

Do. 

P. 500 . 

35 

0 

0 

ward at Fort St. David < 

5 

0 

0 

,, John Stratton; 

Do. 

P. 700 . 

49 

0 

0 

Estate of John Goulding ; pd. Susannah 




„ Henry Crawford; 

Do. 

P. 500 . 

35 

0 

0 

Troutbeck allowance for Samuel Trout- 




„ Elizth. Matthews ; 

Do. 

P. 350 . 

24 

18 

0 

beck for last month. 

10 

0 

0 

„ John Hammond; 

Do. 

P. 2000 . 

140 

0 

0 

Estate of John Goulding; pd. Susannah 




„ Fenwicke Golightly; 

Do. 

P. 1000 . 

70 

0 

0 

Troutbeck her allowance for last month . 

10 

9 ! 

0 

„ Muca ; 

Do. 

P. 35 . 

2 

16 

16 

„ Profit and Loss ; pd. for burying Widow 




,, George Torriano ; 

Do. 

P. 3300 . 

231 

0 

0 

Wynch 4 . . . 

TL 

0 

G 







Mary Williams ; pd. repairs on one of her 










houses inhabited by Mrs. Parker . 

l 

7 

40 








89 

0 

40 

1 Pagoda = 36 Fanams, 






„ Ballance carrd. to next mth’s account, 

1516 

- 1 

77 

1 Fanam = 80 Cash. 


Pags. 

1605 

2 

37 

Pags. 

1605 

2 

37 
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THE ST. MARY’S VESTRY 

next book to notice is the Acquittance and Receipt 
Book which was in use from 1789 to 1758. Whenever money 
was paid out of the Church Fund by the Churchwarden, a 
receipt was written out in this book and signed by the person 
receiving the money. 

First there were the Church officials and servants—the 
Vestry clerk, the organist, the Church clerk, the sexton, etc.; 
these signed month by month. Then followed the poor 
pensioners; some of these were the widows of soldiers and 
persons in that position, who as a rule were unable to 
write; but some were educated persons and signed their own 
names, the cause of their poverty being the unfortunate 
speculations or the deaths of their husbands. Then fol¬ 
lowed those who received the interest of money deposited for 
their benefit in the Church Stock; these all signed then- 
names ; among them being the Troutbecks, Catharine Consett 1 
and Elizabeth Hawkes. Mistress Elenor Pye, 2 who kept a 
private school for girls, signed regularly for money paid out 
of the Church Fund for the board and schooling etc. of 
Martha Symonds. The girl’s father, Robert Symonds, de¬ 
posited 1000 pagodas in the Church Stock for her benefit 
when she was put to school. She married an attorney in 
1745 at the age of 16 ; and presumably received the capital 
sum on that occasion. 

The most interesting receipts are those of the executors 
and administrators of estates. It was the custom to make use 
of the Church Fund as a Bank, and to rely upon the Church¬ 
wardens to act as bankers, when there was any one—widow or 
orphan or both—to benefit from the estate locally. If a 
merchant died without relations at Fort St. George, the estate 
was administered by his executors, the money paid into the 
Company’s cash, and the whole value transferred to his heirs 
or assigns at home; but if for the sake of a widow or children 
the money had to be kept at Fort St. George, either for a 
short or long time, the Company would not act as the Bankers, 
nor allow an account to be opened with them. They shifted 


1 Widow of a master mariner in the Company’s service, not of the Chap¬ 
lain ; the name of the Chaplain’s wife was Mary. 

2 The mother of Anne Pye who married Foss Westeotfc. 
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work to the shoulders of the Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens. 

Between 1789 and 1758 the Church Stock included the 
estates of Mr. Stephen Newcome, administered by Nicholas 
Morse, afterwards Governor; of Mr. Robert Symonds, 
Governor of Fort St. David, administered by Captain John 
Powney and Mr. Holland Goddard for the benefit of the 
daughter Theophila; of Mr. John Lawrence, administered 
by the Churchwardens for the benefit of the son; of Mrs. 
Mary Williams, administered by the Churchwardens for the 
benefit of the daughter. There was also a Berriman estate, 
administered by Mr. William Percival for the benefit of Miss 
Frances Berriman; a Joseph Walsh estate, administered by 
Nicholas Morse for the benefit of the children, John and 
Elizabeth; a Cotterell estate, administered by the Church¬ 
wardens for the benefit of Thomas Polling junior ; a Cossar 
estate, administered by the Churchwardens for the benefit of 
the two sons; and a Powney estate, administered by Mrs. 
Mary Powney and Mr. Cornelius Goodwin for the benefit of 
the five children—Charles, Richard, William, Eleanor and 
Robin. 

From these notices it will be understood that for some time 
before the middle of the century the Church Stock was re¬ 
garded by the local Government and by all others in the 
settlement as the proper bank for executors, when the bene¬ 
ficiaries were living on the coast; and the Ministers and 
Churchwardens were looked upon as the proper guardians, 
executors and bankers of all orphan children in the settle¬ 
ment not otherwise provided for. Unless this is understood 
it is difficult to see why the Armenian merchant, Peter Uscan, 
gave his executors liberty to invest his bequest for the upkeep 
of his bridge in the Church Fund if they thought fit. He 
looked upon the Vestry as bankers giving 5 per cent, for a 
fixed deposit. It must be remembered that when the deposit 
was accepted, it was accepted simply as a deposit without any 
liability except to pay the interest to the Paymaster. It was 
no part of the duty of the Chaplain and Churchwardens to 
spend the interest in any way; they merely undertook to pay 
it to another person, the Paymaster; they ought to have 
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zed their part of the covenant, and not taken upon them¬ 
selves the duty of the Paymaster as well. 

As to the other entries in this book, there are three 
receipts™ 1740, 1741 and 1742 — signed by Benjamin 

Sehultze, ‘ Prot. Missionary/ for money paid by the Church¬ 
warden on account of the S.P.C.K. Some of the receipts run 
briefly thus : 4 received of the Churchwarden ’; some are more 
formal: 4 received of the Ministers and Churchwardens of St. 
Mary's Church by the hands of A.B. Churchwarden/ which 
was of course the more correct form. This volume supplies 
the names of the Churchwardens from 1789 to 1746. The 
Vestry Minute Books supply them from 1749 to 1809. The 
business they did in connection with the Church and School 
Funds was so important, that the Churchwardens were always 
chosen from among the senior and most important residents. 
Their excellent work was entirely voluntary and unpaid. 
Here are their names :— 


1789 Sidney Foxali. 

1740 Do. 

1741 .John Savage. 

1742 Cornelius Goodwin. 

1743 Thomas Eyre. 

1744 Edward Harris. 

1745 Bichard Starke. 

1746 Henry Powney. 

1749 Henry Powney. 

1750 Joseph Fowke. 

1751 John Walsh. 

1752 John Smith. 

1753 Charles Bourchier. 

1754 Alexander Wynch. 

1755 Do. 

1756 Henry Van Sittart. 

1757 John Smith. 

1758 Jcsias Du Pr^. 

1759 John Pybus. 

1760 Richard Fairfield. 

1761 Samuel Ardley. 

1762 Dawsonne Drake. 
1768 James Alexander. 

1764 Andrew Ross. 

1765 Charles Turner. 

1766 George Stratton. 

1767 Henry Brooke. 

1768 James Bourchier. 

1769 John Maxwell Stone. 


1770 Charles Smith. 

1771 Do. 

1772 Francis Jourdan. 

1773 Arthur Cuthbert. 

1774 George Smith and Edward 

Stracey. 

1775 The Hon. Edward Monde 

ton. 

1776 George Baker. 

1777 George Savage and John 

Turing. 

1778 George Andrew Ram. 

1779 Alexander Cuthbert. 

1780 George Taswell. 

1781 Charles Oakeley. 

1782 William Webb. 

1783 Hugh Vaughan, 

1784 Richard Deigliton. 

1785 Henry Mitchell. 

1786 Hew Alexander Craig. 

— Josiah Du Pre Porcher. 

1787 William Balfour. 

1788 Thomas Cockburn. 

1789 Nathaniel E. Kindersley. 

1790 Jarnes Amos. 

1791 William Duffin. 

1792 Lawrence Bowden. 

1793 William Jones, 

1794 Henry Sewell. 

1795 John Tulloh. 
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William Abbott. 

1797 Charles Baker. 

1798 Alexander Cockbum. 

1799 Henry Sewell. 

1800 Edward Watts. 

1801 William Harington. 


1802 James Connell. 

1803 John Chinnery . 

1804 Alexander Cockburn. 

1805 William Douglas Brodie. 
1806-9 Joseph Baker. 


The names of the Churchwardens before 1739 were lost 
with the early Vestry books; the following have been found 
in the Consultation Books of the Governors attached to com¬ 
munications from the Ministers and Churchwardens to the 
Government:— 


1688 Henry Moso . 
1089 Charles Metcalfe 
1697 Daniel Chardin 

1715 John Legg 

1716 Thomas Way . 

1717 Catesby Oadbam 
1719 Eichard Benyon 
1728 Eandall Fowke 
1730 George Torriano 


Senior Merchant. 
Free Merchant. 

Do. 

Member of Council. 
Senior Merohant. 
Member of Council. 
Do. 

Senior Merchant. 
Do. 


The seventh and last volume of the old Vestry records is 
a cash book which was in use from 1768 to 1772. The 
method of keeping the accounts is the same as before. Under 
the head of receipts a much larger amount was collected in 
the Church itself than was collected 25 years before. The 
receipts from interest on mortgage bonds was greater; for 
the Church and School Stock, to save trouble, had been 
amalgamated. Under the head of expenditure there are the 
Church officials and servants and the gardener of the cemetery, 
the poor pensioners, the annuitants of the Church Stock; and 
these in addition which were not found in the previous 
accounts: namely, the teachers of the school, ■ the cost of 
boarding and clothing the boys, the cost of boarding and 
clothing and teaching six girls 1 in the Vepery Girls’ School 
under Fabricius, and allowances to a number of disabled 
boatmen. 

The accounts show that the house in James Street left by 
Mrs. Mary Williams to the Minister and Churchwardens was 
sold in 1768 to the Hon. Mr. Charles Bourchior for Pags. 1212. 
Mrs. Susannah Troutbeck continued to draw her allowance of 
* In 1771 there were ten thus provided for. 
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120 per annum from the John Goulding estate in the 
Church Stock. Only one other estate is mentioned at this 
period, a Stringfellow estate administered for the widow by 
Nicholas Morse, and deposited by him in the Church Stock. 

It was at this period that the Fort St. George Govern¬ 
ment began to borrow money at interest. The 1770 account 
shows that the Government was paying Pags. 981 annual 
interest on a loan. The names of the other mortgagees 
were:— 


Mr. Charles Smith. 

„ Charles Floyer. 

„ Francis Jourdan. 

„ Quintin Crawford. 
„ Samuel Troutbeck. 
„ Andrew Ross. 

„ John Griffin. 


Col. John Wood. 

Richard Brickenden Esip’e. 
Mr. Arthur Cuthbert. 

Col. Donald Campbell. 

Capt. Edward Waple. 

H.H. the Nabob. 


It remains only to mention the Minister’s Lodgings. 
These were built at the west end of the Church; the front 
was in James Street; at the back, north and south, were two 
wings extending on each side of the Church tower. The 
illustration is intended to give an idea of the ground plan; 
but it must be mentioned that it is not drawn to scale. 1 In 
the map dated 1733 2 the Church is shown without any build¬ 
ing at its west end. At that time the Chaplain or Chaplains 
were accommodated in the inner Fort. The Vestry minute 
book, which begins in 1749, has no record of any resolution to 
build nor of any payment of money for the purpose. The 
inference is that the Lodgings were built between 1738 and 
1749. The first account book contains no reference to any' 
expenditure over building ; it begins in 1786; and the infer¬ 
ence from its silent testimony is that the Lodgings were built 
between 1738 and 1786, when Robert Wynch and Eden 
Howard were Chaplains. 

In December 1729 the Rev. Thomas Consett wrote to the 
Governor and Council complaining of the inconvenience of 

1 In one of the File Books in the Chaplain’s Quarters is the tracing of a 
drawing, made in the Engineer’s office about 70 years ago, of the old * lodgings.* 
a See Mrs. F. Penny’s History of Fort St. George. 
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^ quarters in the inner Fort for a married man. 1 He 


said 


£ I entreat you will so far distinguish me from a bachelor 
as to allow me a habitation somewhat larger for a number 



v is the body of the Church, 64 feet wide outside. 

E is the gallery. 

k the outside steps to the gallery. 
i> the tower. 

g the southern boundary of the Church yard. 

h the northern boundary. 

a, 3, c are the ground plan of the Lodgings. 

e 

The centre portion b must have been merely an entrance hall, containing 
doors into the rooms a and c, and a staircase to a landing leading into the 
rooms over them. 

From the rooms a and c there was access to the Church yard by means of 
low flights of steps with balustrades. 

The street on the west side of the Lodgings was James Street; called so 
after James, Duke of York, afterwards James II. After the Revolution an 
attempt was made to change its name to Church Street; but the name of 
James stuck to it; so it was altered to St. James. 

than would strictly accommodate a single person. The con¬ 
sideration of our healths, besides the want of several necessary 


1 Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden Time, p. 489, ed. 1882. 
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iences in these strait quarters oblige me to make this 


uest.’ 


The quarters were enlarged ’; but even then they were 
unsuitable lor a married man with a family; this fact was 
probably the immediate cause of the building of a house for 
the Chaplain by the Vestry. Their Churchyard was not a burial 
ground ; there was sufficient room at the west end of it to build 
a house if they wished; and this is apparently what they did. 

The first mention of the Church Lodgings is in the pro¬ 
ceedings of 1765, when the Master Bricklayer was given a 
gratuity for superintending the repairs of the Church, the 
Minister’s Lodgings, and the School House. Towards the end 
of the century the Vestry meetings were held in the Minister’s 
Lodgings.* It is probable that when there were two Chaplains, 
and both were bachelors, they shared the Lodgings; but this 
arrangement was uncomfortable for both if one or both were 
married; it was usual after 1779 for the Vestry to divide the 
allowances of the appointments by giving the Lodgings to the 
Senior Chaplain, and the care of the School (which carried 
with it £100 a year) to the Junior. 

In 1770 one of the Chaplains lived in the Lodgings and the 
other lived on the School premises in Middle Gate Street. 
The School was out of repair; and so application was made 
to the Vestry for apartments elsewhere. At this Vestry meet¬ 
ing the Governor was present, the two Chaplains Thomas and 
Salmon, and six others including Warren Hastings. It was 
agreed to get an estimate for building two rooms for the accom¬ 
modation of a Chaplain over the Library in the inner Fort. 

In 1779 Stanley claimed as Senior Chaplain the Church „ 
Lodgings and the £100 per annum for superintending the 
school. The Vestry recognised the correctness of the claim 
and allowed it; but reserved ‘ to themselves the right of 
appointment on any future occasion.’ This was in October. 
Two months later his colleague Bainbrigge handed over charge 
of everything to Stanley as Senior Chaplain. Stanley then 
reported that the Church Lodgings were out of repair and 
infested with vermin of all kinds ; he asked that another bed 


1 Consultations, 2 Dec. 1729. 

* Called in the minute book the Church lodgings. 
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chamber might be built on the north side. It was resolved to 
repair the Lodgings at the cost of the Church fund, and to 
build the room required * upon the godown indicated ’ at the 
cost of Page. 500; and that if it cost more Mr. Stanley should 
pay when his office became vacant. In 1780 the Government 
was ashed to assist in carrying out the repairs and additions ; 
but they expressed their regret that they were unable to enter¬ 
tain the application. 

In course of time the Government decided to pull down a 
number of buildings in the Port in order to admit more air for 
those who were compelled by duty to live and work in it. This 
was at the beginning of the 19th century. Amongst other 
buildings the Church Lodgings were condemned. When they 
were pulled down fresh quarters were allotted to the Chaplain 
in lieu of them, and of course free of rent. These, formerly 
Naval Quarters, were situated on the east side of St. Thomas 
Street next to the Magazine. Here the Chaplains remained 
till the quarters were required for the Post Office in 1844. 1 
The new quarters allotted in lieu of these were on the west 
side of the same street at the southern extremity. Here the 
Garrison Chaplain lives now; free of rent, because the house 
was given in compensation for the Church Lodgings, the 
official residence built for him and his successors by the old 
merchants in the 18th century. 

When the change was made in 1844 the Chaplain, the 
Eev. G. W. Mahon, complained that though the quarters were 
larger than the old ones, they were very inconvenient for a 
Chaplain, because all the rooms led into and out of one an¬ 
other ; so that it was impossible for himself to get away from 
the chatter and distractions of his family and household for 
private reading and writing. The Government was kind, and 
expended a little money in building a room on the roof, which 
became known and is still known as * the prophet’s chamber.’ 

The Ministers and Churchwardens made one great mistake 
in the otherwise careful and methodical administration of 
their trust. They never placed a table of benefactors in the 
Church, as was usually done in England. In July 1767 they 
resolved to do this ; but the resolution was not carried out. 

1 Letter, 7 June 1844, 2 & 8, Pub. Despatch, 8 Oct. 1845, 40, Pub. 
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CHAPTER XXIY 

CHURCHES FOUNDED BETWEEN 1746 AND 1805 


1. The old Vepery Church.—It has been related in Chap¬ 
ter XV. how the Church at Vepery came into existence, and 
how it became the property of the S.P.C.K. The builder 
Petrus Uscan mentioned in his letter to the Government that 
it had cost him 4000 pagodas. Within a few years the St. 
Mary’s Vestry valued St. Mary’s Church at 5000 pagodas. 
Possibly these values enable us to judge the relative sizes 
of the buildings; if not, it can be rightly assumed that the 
Vepery building was not a small one. William Taylor 
mentions 1 that the Dutch Church at Pulicat, as restored and 
partially rebuilt in 1787, was almost the copy in size and 
form of the old Vepery Mission Church. Unfortunately this 
comparison does not help us ; for the Dutch building of the 
18th century was decreased in size in the 19th century to save 
the cost of keeping in repair an unnecessarily large building. 
It is not possible to judge, therefore, what the size and capacity 
of the old Vepery building was. It lasted till 1828-4, when it 
was pronounced by Major de Havilland to be beyond repair 
and was pulled down to make room for the present building. 
During the 75 years of its existence it was used by the 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries for English and Portuguese as well as 
for Tamil services. It must be reckoned therefore amongst 
the Churches in use by Europeans and Eurasians at this 
period. 

The village of Vepery is situated two miles westward of 
Fort St. George. When the Church was built it was beyond 
the protection of the Fort guns. The redoubt at Egmore 
though within half a mile, was useless for the purpose; for 


1 Memoir , etc. p. 119. 
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to its unsupported distance from the Fort it always h 1 
e evacuated when there was an attack in force. So it 
happened that on -several occasions the Church and the mis¬ 
sion buildings were left to the mercy of invaders. The first 
occasion was in December 1758, when Count Lally brought 
his army to attack Fort St. George. A horde of Mahom- 
medans accompanied him; these plundered the Church, the 
mission houses, and the Missionaries themselves. Daily’s 
headquarters were at Maskelyne’s gardens, a little westward of 
the Church. Thither Fabricius went, and obtained an inter¬ 
view. Lally and the French officers expressed their regret at 
what had happened; but they could not restore the looted 
property, nor renew the destroyed books and furniture. 1 The 
confusion was so great that Fabricius did not wait for the 
conclusion of the siege ; he with many of his native congre¬ 
gation sought asylum at Pulicat, where he was generously- 
received. 

When the French raised the siege Fabricius returned, and 
to the best of his ability repaired the injuries. He was left 
in peace for 18 years. Then a party of roving Mahrattas 2 
appeared. The Missionaries and the Christians fled for pro¬ 
tection several times to the Fort. It can hardly be doubted 
that the Mahrattas looted what they could lay hands on. 
There was living at Vepery at this time a Portuguese lady 
who was married to an English gentleman in the service of 
the Company. Being one of the Vepery congregation and 
seeing the need, she presented a new pulpit, a silver bason 
for the Font and a silver chalice ; she paid for the re-casting 
of the cracked bell; and also for the painting of the text 
‘Come unto Me’ etc. in golden letters on the Wall over,the 
altar. The text was painted both in Portuguese and in Tamil. 3 
A year later it was found necessary to rebuild a part of the 
mission house, and a part of the Eurasian girls’ school, and 
other mission buildings.’ 1 The buildings were hardly 24 years 
old ; but the injuries they had sustained on these two occa¬ 
sions rendered their partial rebuilding necessary. 

In 1774 the village and its buildings were again threatened 


1 Taylor’s Memoir , etc. pp. 16, 17. 
* S.P.C.K. Beport for 1772. 


2 Do. p. 27. 

4 Taylor’s Memoir , etc. p. 35. 
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e Mahrattas ; owing to dissensions amongst themselves 
they retired without doing any injury. The Missionaries and 
their people suffered a similar scare in 1780 when Hyder Ali 
invaded the Carnatic. Hyder himself was kept at a distance; 
but in order to do this a detachment of British troops from 
Bengal was quartered in the mission buildings. It was a time 
of severe calamity; for the war was followed by a failure of 
the monsoons, which brought about a severe famine and much 
suffering. The Missionaries and their congregation took 
refuge within the walls of Black Town. When the British 
detachment evacuated the buildings at the end of 1781, the 
services in the Church were resumed. But this period did 
not last long; for during Nov. and Dec. 1782 the Church and 
school houses were again occupied by British troops, who 
(Fabricius says) were very troublesome. 1 The great damage 
which they did was due to defective commissariat arrange¬ 
ments. The men had no fire-wood for cooking purposes. 
They therefore took what they could find. Fabricius wrote to 
the Government in February 1788 and represented ‘ the ex¬ 
cessive great damage and destruction which H.M;’s troops 
lately quartered here ’ for two months had made. ‘ Such a 
desolation as has been made would not have been made by the 
enemy.’—‘ No use can be made of the Church.’—‘ All the 
doors and rails are gone.’—' School houses not inhabitable,— 
all doors and windows gone.’—* Unroofed two houses in the 
street built by the mission for weavers.’ 3 

The Council agreed to call upon the Civil Architect to 
report. Fabricius wrote again a month later asking that 
orders might be given for repairs. 3 But it was a bad time to 
ask for money for any other than a purely military purpose; 
so that this second application was ordered to lie on the table. 
Three months later Fabricius, whose feelings at the sight of 
his roofless houses and frameless empty Church must be 
imagined, wrote again. He begged for repairs. He said, ‘ if 
Hyder’s horse were come to Wepery they would not have 
made such a desolation as these our friends have done.’ But 
no resolution was passed 4 ; and no further reference to the 

* S.P.C.K. Report, 1783 ; ftnd Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 48-50. 

2 Consultations, 22 Feb. 1783. 3 Do. 29 March 1783. 

4 Do. 17 June 1783. 
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has been found in the Consultation Books of the 3? 
eorge Council. 

After this the Yepery Missionaries were free of similar 
alarms until 1791, when Tippoo’s cavalry suddenly approached 
and caused alarm and confusion. 1 Gericke retired for two 
days with his people within the walls of Madras. But though 
the buildings were deserted no harm was done; for the visit 
was paid in search of food rather than for destructive or 
fighting purposes. 

There was no further destruction of the buildings after 
this date. In 1796 there was a large number of Dutch 
prisoners quartered in Madras. These were marched to 
Yepery Church for divine service. Gericke officiated. So 
that beside the English, Portuguese and Tamil services, the 
building was used for a Dutch service as well. 2 

When Gericke died in 1803 the English service at Vepery 
was discontinued, for the reason that neither Dr. Bottler nor 
Mr. Psezold were sufficiently masters of the English language 
to conduct it. It was resumed in 1813 by the request of the 
many Europeans and Eurasians who had taken up their abode 
near the old Church. But the buildings had experienced such 
bad treatment, they could not possibly last much longer. At 
the expense of the S.P.C.K. District Committee, which was 
established as soon as Bishop Middleton arrived in India, the 
school and press buildings were substantially repaired by 
Major de Havilland in 1818. 3 But when they asked him to 
repair and enlarge the Church in 1821 he reported that in his 
opinion the building would admit of neither process ; he re¬ 
commended the building of a new Church at the cost of 5000 
pagodas, and the conversion of the old building into a school¬ 
room. 4 

The Committee concurred and wrote to Bishop Middleton, 
who strongly recommended the Society in London to give the 
money. He wrote, ‘ The Society have a friend in Major de 
Havilland such as they may not find whenever he ceases to 
be a member of the Madras District Committee; . . . his 
desire to promote the interests of the Society has been shewn 


S.P.C.K. Report for 1792 ; Taylor’s Memoir, p. 69. 

2 S.P.C.K. Report for 1796. 

8 S.P.C.K. Report, 1820; Taylor’s Memoir, p. 170. 4 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 182. 
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gratuitous professional services/ This recommendation 
was the beginning of the end of the old chapel. It stood a 
few years longer, and was demolished when the new building 
was ready for use. 

The only knowledge existing about the position and 
appearance of the chapel is derived from a description given 
by William Taylor 1 of what he saw in 1814. The mission 
compound was entered by a gateway which stood where the 
present book depository stands. On entering, the chapel was 
to the left, standing east and west, but the entrance was at 
the east end and the altar at the west. The compound con¬ 
tained the mission houses, 2 the press buildings, the schools, 
the chapel and the burial ground. The chapel was filled with 
chairs and benches and there was a narrow passage between 
them in the centre. It was large enough to hold 300 persons. 
The shape of the building was oblong ; it was (he says) com¬ 
paratively narrow. The pulpit waB two-thirds of the way up; 
the reading desk was temporary ; the chancel was small; * it 
resembled the chancel of an English country Church, having 
the two tables of the Commandments in gold letters and in 
the Tamil language; the difference was that, overhead was a 
painting of the Last Supper, tolerably well executed.’ At the 
time he visited the Church the congregation was 6 rather full 
and respectable,’ the uniforms of a few officers giving variety. 
The charity school boys 3 surrounded the reading desk and 
made the responses. 

West, north-west and north of the chapel was the burial 
ground and a garden of guava and plantain trees. In the 
middle of this garden was built the new Church. 

Mr. Paezold, the S.P.C.K. Missionary, officiated at this date 
in English, but with a marked foreign accent. Some remarks 
on this subject came to his ears and he took offence; he 
declined to officiate in English again, and sold the chapel 
furniture. 4 This action produced some irritation, and some 
questions as to whether the European and Eurasian residents 
of Yepery had not some rights in the chapel as well as others. 
On the death of Paezold the District Committee of the S.P.C.K. 


* Taylor’s Memoir, p. 182. 2 See list in Taylor’s Memoir, p. 164. 

3 Eurasians not eligible for the Male Asylum. 4 Taylor’s Memoir, 138. 
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, overhauled the mission affairs and put Dr. Rottler in charge. 

The English service was recommenced in 1818; but the 
question of rights remained. The chapel was granted to the 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries for their purposes ; at the time the 
grant was made their purposes included Tamil, Portuguese 
and English work. The year after the resumption of the 
English services the Yepery register showed that the old 
method of work had been resumed. The number of communi¬ 
cants at Easter was, Tamil 92, Portuguese 70, and English 
(including British Eurasians) 67. 1 The suspension of the 
English services gave an opportunity to the agents of the 
London Missionary Society to gather an English congrega¬ 
tion. In 1819 they solicited subscriptions to build a chapel, 
and money was given on the condition that the English 
Liturgy was used morning and evening. 1 The country born 
givers did not know that in doing this they were separating 
themselves from their Bishop and the Church; they knew 
nothing of Church order or Church principles ; they stipulated 
for the Liturgy, which (as far as they could see) was more 
appropriately read by a Congregationalist who was an English¬ 
man than by a Lutheran who was a German. The opening 
of this chapel added to the desire of the Vepery residents who 
were not country born to build a new Church, which should 
be larger, cooler, more dignified and more attractive than 
the existing one. 

The Society in London gave £2000, i.e. in Madras money 
about 6000 pagodas. The District Committee of the S.P.C.K. 
obtained an estimate for a new Church which amounted to 
9400 pagodas ; and they appealed to the Government to give 
the difference between the two amounts on the ground, 2 — 

1. That a larger Church in Yepery was then required. 

2. That the Vepery community derived great benefit from 
the good education given by the S.P.C.K. Missionaries to 
their children. 3 

3. That the mission Church would henceforth be served by 


1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 195. See also a history of the South Indian Missions 
in the S.P.G. Report for 1829. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir, pp. 261-6. Pags. 9400 = £3160 = Rs. 31,600. 

3 The Vepery school was meant for European, Eurasian, and Tamil chil¬ 
dren. Bell’s system was followed. S.P.G. Beport, 1829. 
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regularly ordained clergymen, attached to a Society long 
patronised by the Hon. Company, whose head in India was 
the Bishop of Calcutta. 

4. That the Church might be considered as appertaining 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, though maintained with¬ 
out expense to the Hon. Company. 

The letter was dated 4 Aug. 1828 and signed by all the 
Committee: Archdeacon E. Yaughan, Chaplains W. Thomas, 
M. Thompson, W. Roy and T. Lewis ; two civilians J. Gwatkin 
and Richard Clarke ; and two military officers Major G. Cadell 
and Captain C. Rundall. 

The reply of the Government dated the 19th August was 
favourable. They agreed to give the money on the con¬ 
ditions,— 

1. That the building should be appropriated to divine 
worship according to the practice of the Church of England. 

2. That it should be served regularly by ordained clergy¬ 
men of that Church. 

3. That it should be maintained without expense to the 
Hon. Company. 

4. That the Church would be sufficiently capacious to 
answer fully the demand of the neighbourhood. 

In thanking the Government for their ready sympathy 
and liberal bounty the District Committee of the S.P.C.K. 
explained a few days later that though they had been informed 
that the future Missionaries of the Society would be regularly 
ordained, they could not pledge themselves that it would be 
so, as the matter did not rest with them ; but they were able to 
pledge themselves that divine service in English should be per¬ 
formed in the Church in the future according to the rites of the 
Church of England, as it had been in the past. As to the 
fourth condition the Committee explained that the Church to 
be built was to take the place of one granted to the Mission 
for its various purposes by the Government; that it must be 
considered available for the Portuguese and Tamil congrega¬ 
tions and schools attached to the Mission; and that as they 
wished to make the building as extensively useful as possible, 
they would endeavour to make accommodation for aB many 
of the other ( i.e . the European) inhabitants of Vepery as 
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possible, consistent with regard to those who have the first 
claim on their attention. 

The Government was satisfied with this assurance, and 
made no alteration in their conditions. 1 

The plan and estimates were made by a special sub¬ 
committee appointed from their own body by the District 
Committee of the S.P.C.K., 2 who appointed Mr. Law, 3 a local 
builder and architect, to carry them out. The foundation 
stone was laid by the Hon. Mr. George Stratton, Member of 
Council, on the 8th Dec. 1823. The inscription on the founda¬ 
tion stone, said to have been written by Dr. Bottler, is as 
followsD.O.M. | Consecrandee fedis j Posita sunt funda- 
mina | Die viii Decembris | A.D. MDCooxxm. | Regnante 
augustissimo Brittaniarum | Bege Goorgio IY. | Madrassensi 
provinci® presidents | Honorabili viro Thoma Munro | ex 
equitibus praefectis ordinis militaris de Balneo. | Sumptibus 
eorum | Qui ad cognitionem Christi j Promovendam Sociati 
sunt ; 4 | Liberaliter adjuvants Honorabili | Mercatorum 
Anglicorum Sodalitate. | 

An English equivalent of this is inscribed upon a stone in 
the Church porch. The function was a memorable one ; all 
the important people of Madras being present. 

In their next letter to the Directors 8 the Madras Govern¬ 
ment related the circumstances connected with the new 
Church, and asked them to sanction the grant they had made. 
From this letter it appears that a previous letter had been 
sent by the Government to the Directors on the same subject. 
They wrote in 1821 6 that the Bishop of Calcutta had strongly 
recommended the erection of a Church at Yepery for the 
benefit of the Europeans and Christian natives in the vicinity ; 
that they had appointed a Committee to consider the subject; 
that the Committee had presented their report, in which they 
estimated the cost of the building at 77,000 rupees, or 87,000 
if there were any difficulty with the foundations; and that 
they had written to solicit orders. 

1 Consultations, 26 Aug., 23 Sept, and 3 Oct. 1823. 

2 Not by Col. do Havilland of the Madras Engineers. 

s Law was an old Male Asylum boy; assisted by Mr. John Goldingham he 
improved upon the original designs. S.P.G. Keport, 1829. 


* The S.P.C.K. 


5 Letter, 23 March 1824, 3, 4, 5, Ecoh 


a 


Letter, 6 July 1821, 33-38, Eccl. 
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the Directors said 1 that they were satisfied of the desirable¬ 
ness of giving the Christian inhabitants of Vepery and its 
vicinity the means of attending public worship according to 
the rites of the Church of England, but considered that the 
estimate of 77,000 rupees was too much; and they authorised 
the Madras Government to advance 85,000 rupees in aid of 
the undertaking. 

The delay in replying caused the Government and the 
District Committee of the S.P.C.K. to suppose that the 
Directors were not favourable to the proposal, and would give 
no help. The District Committee thereupon made their own 
plan and estimates, and submitted to the Government their 
new proposal for a building to cost 81,000 rupees. The 
v favourable reply of the Directors offering a grant in aid of 
85,000 rupees to the District Committee of the S.P.C.K. with¬ 
out conditions, and the letter of the Madras Government- 
saying that they had made a grant-in-aid of 11,900 rupees 
under four conditions, crossed one another at sea. The 
Directors’ letter was sufficient to satisfy the Madras Govern¬ 
ment that they had made no mistake in being over liberal ; 
and the letter of the Madras Government to the Directors 
satisfied the Company that they need not have been so 
generous. The Directors therefore wrote again 2 :— 

* We now find that the Madras District Committee of the 
S.P.C.K. has been authorised to draw upon that Society for 
£2000 for building a Church $,t Vipary to accommodate the 
numerous inhabitants and chiljp:en who are accustomed to 
attend public worship at that station ; and that divine service 
is to be regula»ly performed according to the practice of the 
Church of England by clergymen appointed and paid by the* 
Society. Under these circumstances we approve of your 
granting 11,900 rupees to complete the building fund on con¬ 
dition that the Government was to be at no further expense.’ 

At the beginning of the year 1826 the building was 
finished and the scaffolding removed. The Government gave 
an extra 4000 rupees for fitting it up, and promised a pair of 


1 Despatch, 28 July 1824,42, 43, Eccl. 

2 Do. 23 Feb. 1825, 6, 6, Eocl. 
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/gates for the compound entrance and a bell, 1 They were 
most liberal and disinterested; they did not ask for ownership 
or part ownership; they simply helped to build a Church for 
the Christian people of the Vepery district, as they had 
already assisted the Christian people of South Black Town. 2 

Whilst the building operations were going on, some altera¬ 
tions were made in the original design, at the instance of 
the District Committee of the S.P.C.K.; these were mostly 
ornamental in character. In consequence of them the build¬ 
ing fund was exhausted over the actual building, and there 
was nothing left for the remuneration of the architect. The 
District Committee asked the Government to make a further 
grant for this purpose; but the Government hesitated and 
referred the request to the Company. They said 1 they had 
not considered themselves at liberty without reference to 
comply with the application they received from the District 
Committee of the S.P.C.K. ‘ for a further grant of 7000 rupees 
with which they desire to remunerate the architect who has 
built the Church at Vipery, and who, having improved on the 
plan contemplated in his contract, will, it appears, otherwise 
receive no remuneration ’; they added that the late Bishop s 
expressed his satisfaction with the design ; and that the 
amount already granted fell short of the 85,000 rupees the 
Company was willing to give; * and as the edifice on the 
improved plan appears by the report of the Superintending 
Engineer and by that of the District Committee to be in every 
respect worthy of the expense incurred, we trust that your 
Hon. Court will concur with us on the propriety of bestowing 
this additional grant on a building, the erection of which will 
be attended with so much benefit to the neighbouring com¬ 
munity.’ 

The reason why they hesitated to make the grant in anti¬ 
cipation of sanction was that they were in doubt if the Com¬ 
pany’s orders of 1825 4 meant that the sum then granted was 
not to be exceeded. 

The Company discussed the matter in a liberal spirit; 
after signifying their approval of the reference, they reviewed 


' Letter, 31 Aug. 1827, 2, 3, Pub. 2 In 1817-20. 

4 Despatch, 23 Feb. 1825, 6, Eccl. 
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-the-Conditions of the original grant, and referred to the un¬ 
necessarily ornamental style of the architecture, which had 
caused the contract price to be exceeded; and added, 1 —‘but 
in consideration of the high testimonial which you have 
received, particularly that of the late Bishop, to the merit of 
the execution ; and because, even if the present recommenda¬ 
tion be acceded to, the expense to Government on account of 
the Church at Vepery will fall considerably short of the sum 
of 85,000 rupees which we originally expressed our willingness 
to contribute towards the work, we shall not withhold our 
consent from the donation of 7000 rupees proposed by the 
District Committee and recommended by you.’ 

It is necessary to relate this incident in view of what 
W. Taylor says, and of what others on his authority have 
said since, about the spiteful conduct of a distinguished 
military officer towards John Law in consequence of his design 
not being accepted. There seems to be no foundation for the 
story which Taylor tells. 2 

The new Church was opened for use on the 18th June 1826. 
It had a handsome organ ; towards the cost of it the S.P.C.K. 
gave £50 and the rest was raised by a local subscription. 3 
Lady Munro, the wife of the Governor, was throughout a 
kindly and liberal helper in all that concerned the building. 
It was intended that Bishop Heber should consecrate it on 
his return from his southern tour. His sad death in May at 
Trichinopoly decided the District Committee of the S.P.C.K. 
not to postpone the use of the building any longer. It was 
therefore dedicated for worship with a religious service; the 
consecration did not take place till 16 years afterwards, when 
Bishop Spencer of Madras Officiated on St. Matthias’ Day- 
1842. In honour of that Apostle it was called by his name. 

The date of the opening synchronised with two important 
events; 1826 was the centenary year of the commencement 
of the S.P.C.K. mission in Madras ; and it was the year in 

1 Despatch, 23 July 1828, 10,11, Eccl. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 323. There is no reference in the Public or Military 
Consultations of 1824-5-C to any intervention on the part of the military 
authorities. Colonel de Havilland went home in 1824 and retired in 1825. 
See Vibart’s History of the Madras Engineers . 

3 S.P.G. Beport, 1829. 
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Society disconnected itself with direct 
enterprise, and handed over its missions and its property con¬ 
nected with them in India to the S.P.G. 

The Government continued its good will. In 1831 and 
1832 it helped the congregation by granting an allowance for 
an organist and a clerk. 1 The Directors sanctioned the pay¬ 
ment of a clerk, but refused to defray the expense of an 
organist. 2 "When the great storm of 1836 swept over Madras 
it destroyed many buildings and damaged others. The 
Government paid two thirds of the cost of the repair of St. 
Matthias’ ; the S.P.C.K. paid the rest. 3 In 1844 the Govern¬ 
ment authorised the Church, ‘ which belongs to the S.P.C.K.,’ 
to be brought on the list of public buildings kept in repair at 
the public expense ‘ so long as it is used by an English con¬ 
gregation who have the services of a Chaplain ’; the Directors 
approved. 4 In the same year some repairs were again carried 
out at the joint expense of the Company and the Society; and 
the Directors approved 6 of the expenditure on the ground that 
«as Government had partly the use of the Church, it might 
fairly be expected to contribute part of the expenses.’ It was 
at this period the Directors began to have and to state 
objections to the joint use of Churches by their servants in 
India and by missionary bodies. Their servants in India had 
no such objection. The Directors had called for a report on 
the subject in 1845. This grant for two thirds of the cost of 
repairs was sanctioned ‘pending the report on the subject of 
holding Churches in joint occupancy, which we have called for.’ 

In 1845 the Government of Madras provided a set of 
Communion plate for the English congregation at Vepery; 
and in reporting this to the Directors asked if the Court 
recognised Vepery as a permanent Chaplaincy. 6 The Directors 
replied that their answer * must depend on the result of the 
reference we have made to your Government on the general 
subject of mission Churches.’ 7 

> Letters, 24 April 1832, 2, and 11 Deo. 1832, 5, Eccl. 

2 Despatches, 20 Feb. 1833, 7, and 9 Oot. 1833, 21, Ecol. 

» Letter, 28 Feb. 1837, 2, 3, Eecl. 

4 Letter, 11 Oct. 1843, 66, 67, Eccl. and Despatoh, 6 Nov. 1844, 24, Eccl. 

s Despatch, 30 Sept. 1846, 3, Eccl. 6 Letter, 19 Sept. 1845, 2 to 8, Eccl. 

7 Despatch, 10 March 1847, 81, Eccl. 
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1847 the Madras Government reported on the jour 
occupancy question and proposed a plan for terminating the 
system in accordance with the wish of the Directors. The 
proposal was formulated after consultation with the Diocesan 
Committee of the S.P.G. It was that the Government should 
repay to the Society the sum of money they had expended 
over the Church—to enable them to build another for their 
Portuguese and Tamil work—and should also give them a 
site for the building near the old mission premises. 1 The 
sum claimed was 27,818 rupees. The Directors in reply said 2 
that as the Government could * take no part in the proceedings 
of Missionary Societies, and as the arrangement by which the 
building is held for the use of Government has proved very 
inconvenient and liable to engender misunderstandings,’ they 
would sanction the proposed arrangement if the Missionary 
Society would accede to the recommendation of its Madras 
Committee. 

There had been some friction in 1844 between the Chap¬ 
lain 3 and the Missionary, the latter of whom was standing 
upon his rights as to the numbers and times of the English 
services. In the day of small things it was possible to have 
one Church for the English, Portuguese and Tamil congrega¬ 
tions ; because all three congregations were small. By 1844 
they were all large, so that one Church was no longer possible. 
Fortunately the Directors had an opinion at this time that 
neither they nor their servants in India ought to mix them¬ 
selves up with the Missionaries, nor share Churches with 
them. And so an extra Church was obtained at the cost of 
the Company. 

There were many people in Madras who did not approve 
of the sale of a consecrated building. What took place must 
not be regarded as a sale; it was the payment of a sum of 
money to the Mission Society to enable them to build another 
Church. A consecrated building is not private property; it 
is held by some one in trust for the purpose for which it is 
set apart; it is not, therefore, except by special enactment, 
capable of sale; the title is defective. However the Arch- 

1 Letter, 29 June 1847, Ecol. 2 Despatch, 3 Nov. 1847, Eccl. 

3 The Rev. H. Cotterill, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh. 
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the objection in response to a very general local 
feeling; the Madras Government referred the matter to the 
Company 1 ; and the Company sought the opinion of an 
ecclesiastical lawyer. Eventually the Directors replied 
thus s :— 

‘ With regard to the point brought before you by the 
Archdeacon, viz.: that the Church having been consecrated 
cannot be “purchased by the Government in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term,” it is sufficient to observe that the 
Society could of course only transfer, and the Government 
could only purchase such a right in the Church as could 
legally be made a subject of transfer. Your Government 
having obtained possession of the Church after consecration 
must be held to have taken it subject to the condition that it 
“ shall continue for ever separated, dedicated, and consecrated 
for the celebration of Divine service according to the Church 
of England ”; exercising all the rights which, with this 
limitation, appertain to ownership.’ 3 4 

The Archdeacon at the time was the "Ven. Vincent Shortland ; 
the secretary of the Diocesan Committee of the S.P.G. was 
the Rev. A. R. Symonds; and the Chaplain of Vepery was 
the Rev. F. G. Lugard. 

On the completion of the new mission Church the Por¬ 
tuguese Eurasians had to consider whether they should in 
future share a Church with the Tamil congregation or with 
the English. Most of them by this time could speak and 
write English; it did not seem to them to be necessary to 
have a special Portuguese service any longer; they decided 
to remain at St. Matthias’; from that time (1852) the Portu¬ 
guese services were discontinued. > 

When the English congregation was relieved of the duty 
of sharing the furniture of the Church with others they began 
to renew it throughout, and the Government assisted them 
according to the sanctioned scale.' 1 They found themselves 

1 Letter, 8 Aug. 1848, 17, 18, Eccl. 2 Despatch, 16 July 1851, 39, Eccl. 

3 The Incorporated Society of the S.P.G. executed the deed of conveyance 

of Yepery Church to the Company in 1856 ; and the Company sent the deed to 
the Madras Government with their despatch of the 13 May 1856, Eccl. 

4 Despatch, 25 Oct. 1854, 15, Eccl., in reply to Letter, 6 July 1853, 12-15, 
Eccl. Do. 29 Aug. 1855, 31, Eccl., in reply to Letter, 24 April 1854, 3, Eccl. 
Do. 5 Aug. 1657, 32, Eccl., in reply to Letter, 11 Nov. 1856, 41, Eccl. 
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cramped for room, and begged the Government to 
purchase a small portion of the mission compound on -which 
they could erect store rooms. This was done. 1 2 They were 
still cramped, so they begged the Government to purchase a 
piece of ground and a building adjoining the Church from a 
private owner. This was done. 4 The title proved defective ; 
it is probable that the property had once belonged to the 
mission and had been appropriated by a mission agent 3 ; the 
Government took the property ‘ for public purposes ’ and paid 
the owner without a title a good sum as compensation. It 
was then considered necessary to build a wall between the 
Church compound and the mission compound to the east 
of the Church. This was done.'* Since, that time the 
Government have been liberal in making grants for repairs 
and renewal of furniture ; and the congregation has been, 
both collectively and individually, liberal in providing fundB 
for the purchase of articles of furniture and adornment which 
are not by rule provided by the Public Works Department. 
The east window and the reredos were erected in 1873 in 
memory of a devoted Chaplain, Arthur Henry Seymour, and 
his wife, who lost their lives in a railway accident in 1870. 
An inscription on a brasB plate in the sanctuary records the 
loss and the memorial offering. The organ was purchased 
and dedicated by the congregation in 1877, when the Rev. A. 
C. Taylor was Chaplain. It cost £500. The baptistery and 
Font were added in 1886 as a memorial of a former zealous 
Lay Trustee, Major Gen. E. W. Childers R.A., who entered into 
rest in 1883. The memorial was the effort of a few friends 
and of the congregation. The porch, a handsome protection 
from the weather on the west side, was added in 1896, being 
partly paid for by the congregation and partly by the Govern¬ 
ment. During Mr. A. C. Taylor’s incumbency there were 
added many handsome adornments through the liberality 
of Col. Childers, Mr. F. James, Mr. C. E. Phipps, Sir Charles 
Turner.. Mrs. H. J. Tarrant, Surgeon Major Drake-Brockman, 

1 Despatch, 5 Aug. 1857, 3 Eccl., in reply to Letter, 9 Aug. 1856, Eccl. 

2 Do. 11 Aug. 1858, 18 Eccl., in reply to Letter, 12 May 1857, Eccl. 

3 Similar things happened with mission property at Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore. 

4 G.O. 30 May 1857, No. 239, and G.O. 24 June 1857, No. 261, Eccl. 
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Mothers still well remembered. Many additions have been 

made during the last 20 years since he left; so that the 
appointments of this Presidency Church continue to be worthy 
of their high purpose. 

Up to 1869 St. Matthias’ Church was much the same in 
ecclesiastical matters as any other Church in the Diocese. 
The most notable Chaplains who served it up to that time 
were Henry Cotterill (1887-44), Francis G. Lugard (1845- 
54) and J. T. D. Kidd (1855-60). After 1869 it became the 
recognised centre of advanced ritual; and as the people 
delight to have it so, it remains so now. The most notable 
Chaplains during this period have been Arthur H. Seymour 
(1869-70), D. G. Clarke (1871-4), A. C. Taylor (1874-81), 
W. II. Hobart (1882-9) and A. A. Sharp (1896-1903). The 
names of other devoted helpers are written in the book of life, 
like those of Gerald L. Trevor, John Mills, Henry Tarrant, 
Jacob D’Rozario and William M. Scharlieb, to whom St. 
Matthias’ is indebted for its present beautiful interior, its 
ritual, its ornaments, its choir, and the hearty appreciation of 
its services. 

There have been no burials inside the Church ; but among 
the interesting memorial tablets is one to the memory of 
Dr. John Peter Eottler, the last of the old S.P.C.K. Mission¬ 
aries ; he was in charge of the Vepery mission from 1818 to 
1828, and died in 1886 aged 86 years. The tablet was 
erected by means of subscriptions from European, Eurasian 
and Tamil Christians. 

The building is 90 by 46 feet, and is constructed to seat 
650 persons. 

2. The English Church, Tuticorin .—Tuticorin is the 
principal port of the Tinnevelly District. It lies to the east 
of Palameottah at a distance of about 30 miles. The Dutch 
took it from the Portuguese in 1657, the same year that they 
took Negapatam. They expelled the Eoman Catholic Mis¬ 
sionaries, and having despoiled their chapel of its ornaments 
and images, they used the building for their own purposes as 
at Cochin. The Dutch minister, Baldaeus, from Jaffnapatam 
visited the place in 1658, and tried to convert the Roman 
Catholics, mostly fishermen, to the Dutch form of Christianity: 
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lie was not successful; the fishermen greatly resented the 
confiscation of their Church. 1 Being only a subordinate 
factory the Dutch did not have a Predicant there; but, as was 
usual in similar subordinate settlements, they probably had a 
Domino. The town was not a walled town like Negapatam; 
but there was a fort which afforded protection against attack 
on the land side. 

In 1750 the Dutch East India Company built the present 
Church, placing their symbol over the date on the porch. 
The building is cruciform in shape, the four arms being of the 
same short length ; one of them serves as a sanctuary; the 
one opposite to this contains the entrance from the porch ; 
the two others and the centre afford sitting room for the con¬ 
gregation. The Dutch did not share their Churches with 
native Christians. The size of the building leads one to 
suppose that in 1750 there must have been about 100 Dutch 
and Dutch Eurasians in the settlement requiring accommo¬ 
dation. 

In 1782 the town was surrendered to a detachment of 
British troops from Palamcottah. It was then the last of the 
Dutch possessions on the S.E. coast. It was, however, restored 
three years later, together with Bimlipatam, Sadras, and some 
smaller places. On the declaration of war with Holland in 
1795 all these places were again taken possession of by the 
Company’s troops. In 1801 the insurgent Polygars took the 
Fort; but as their insurrection was crushed before the end of 
the year, it soon returned to the possession of the Company. 2 
In the year 1818 all the ports which had been taken from the 
Dutch in South India between 1790 and 1800 were restored 
to them ; Tuticorin being amongst the number. But in 1824 
the Dutch ceded all their Indian possessions to the East India 
Company in return for certain advantages in the Straits 
Settlements; so that the Church again changed- hands when 
this arrangement was carried out in 1826. Since then it has 
remained in British possession. 

It is interesting to note that Schwartz visited the station 
in 1785, and preached—as was his wont—to the English, 


1 Hough's Christianity in India , vol. iii. 88. 

2 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army. 
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utch, the Portuguese and the Natives. He probably 
went there from Palamcottah, when on one of his missionary 
journeys. Jaenicke went there in 1792. 1 In 1798, after the 
second capture of the place, Gericke paid a visit to Tuticorin, 
and followed the example of Schwartz in ministering to all 
classes. He repeated his visit in 1802. These visits were the 
commencement of the connection between Tuticorin and the 
S.P.C.K. Mission at Palamcottah, an offshoot of the Tanjore 
Mission. Between 1800 and 1818 and again between 1826 and 
1885 Tuticorin was occasionally visited by J. C. Kohlhoff, Hau- 
broe and D. Rosen, of that Mission. The result of the absence 
of a regular ministry, if only the ministry of a Dutch Domine, 
very soon showed itself. David Rosen’s report of the degene¬ 
ration of the Eurasians and the native Protestant Christians 
in the year 1829 supplies a wholesome warning against the 
neglect of religious teaching and religious ordinances. 

There is a local tradition that when the Settlement was 
handed over to the Company’s Agent in 1826, a condition 
was imposed by the Dutch that the Church should not be 
named in honour of any Christian saint. It is sufficient to 
say that no conditions of any kind are mentioned in the 
Treaty. 

The Revd. G. U. Pope was probably the first English 
Missionary to visit Tuticorin in the official capacity of a God’s 
Dienst, as the Dutch would have called him. This was in 
1848. He found that the Church was unused, unclaimed, 
without any furniture and a picture of dreariness. 2 He was 
told by a Dutch resident, Mr. Rosemale Cocq, that the build¬ 
ing was the property of the Tanjore Mission—-that is, the 
S.P.G. He therefore took possession of it; and sent round a 
notice to the few English, Dutch, and Eurasian inhabitants 
that he would hold Divine service in it on the following 
Sunday. He also sent notice to the ships in harbour. 
There were not many residents ; and not many British sailors 
in port; but all attended when Sunday arrived; indeed all 
who understood English attended; so that there were Dutch 
Lutherans, Portuguese Catholics, and English Church-people 


1 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Mission . 

2 This is Dr. Pope’s own description of it in 1902. 
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ered together in the Church at what was really a re-open¬ 
ing service after several years’ neglect of the building. The 
people brought or sent their own chairs; and afterwards 
thanked Dr. Pope for the service and the sermon. As his 
welcome was so marked, Dr. Pope found many opportunities 
afterwards to visit this flock without a shepherd before he left 
Tinnevelly in 1850. 

After a short interval he was succeeded by the Kevd. j. P. 
Kearns, a zealous faithful Irishman, who ministered in the 
Tinnevelly District for 17 years. During the time he was in 
charge the Directors were urging and forcing the Government 
of Fort St. George to bring to an end the system of joint 
occupation of Churches by the Government and Missionary 
Societies. At this time the Government asserted its right 
to the possession of the Church ; the S.P.G. could not show 
undisturbed possession since the time of Gericke; nor could 
they plead that the building was at any time given to them. 
Gericke and succeeding S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. Missionaries had 
merely taken possession because no one else wanted the 
building, least of all the Government. But they had only 
fitfully used it until the arrival of Dr. Pope. As a Mission 
Church, therefore, it had to be given up. Mr. Kearns accord¬ 
ingly built another Church for his native congregation ; and, 
like a good Irishman, dedicated it to God in honour of St. 
Patrick. 

The English services at the old Church were conducted by 
the nearest Tinnevelly S.P.G. Missionary at irregular intervals 
during the next 25 years—that is, until 1888. During that 
time the place increased greatly in importance. The extensive 
growth of cotton in the district; the building of cotton 
presses in the town; the increase of trade; the exportation 
of labour to Ceylon, increased the number of European 
residents, and rendered necessary a larger staff of officials. 
In 1888 Bishop Caldwell, by the wise advice of the Metropoli¬ 
tan of India, moved to Tuticorin from the smaller centre of 
Edyengudi; he brought his Chaplain, the Kev. J. A. Shar- 
rock, to be Principal of the newly established college for 
Christians, 1 and to officiate as Chaplain to the European 

1 Caldwell College. 
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residents. Mr. Sharrock remained there ten years, dividing 
his attention between the College, the mission and the British 
residents. Prompted by them and assisted by their liberality 
he renewed and greatly improved the furniture and the or¬ 
naments of the Church, 1 and added a harmonium. Doubtless 
it was to show their appreciation of his voluntary labours 
amongst them that they were exceedingly liberal in support¬ 
ing his mission work. It was ever so; the early S.P.C.K. 
Missionaries similarly obtained much support from officers for 
their mission work in return for their work amongst the 
European soldiers. 

The Government repaired the building in 1862 2 and 1866 ; 
it is now on the list of Government Churches to be repaired 
at Government expense. 

The most remarkable thing about the Church is its 
extreme plainness. In this respect it is quite unlike the 
Dutch Church at Negapatam. The few pieces of handsome 
furniture, locally carved, are quite unable to redeem it from 
the charge of ugliness. In shape and appearance it is like 
the Wolfendahl Church at Colombo. The English register 
books were begun in 1845. 

8. Christ Church, Trichinopoly .—In the middle of the 
18th century there was a considerable number of German and 
Swiss officers and soldiers in the various garrisons in the 
south of India. Captain John William Berg was one of 
these. He was a native of Hamburg ; and was in the military 
service of the Rajah of Tanjore. This officer was in the 
habit of inviting one of the Tranquebar Missionaries to 
administer the sacraments to such as needed them in Tanjore 
from time to time. In 1762 Schwartz paid his first visit to 
Tanjore for this purpose. Instead of returning to Tranquebar 
he travelled on to Trichinopoly, where there was an English 
garrison; he was received so warmly by officers and men that 
he determined to remain there. Major Preston, the Com¬ 
mandant, assisted by a civil servant of the Company, 3 erected 
a temporary building in which public services could be held 
on Sundays. In 1768 an explosion occurred at one of the 


1 Madras Diccesan Record , July 1889. 

2 G.O. 27 Feb. 1862, Eccl., and 1 June 1866, Eccl. 

3 He was a brother of the eminent Bishop Newton. 
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magazines in the Fort, by which the lives of some European 
and native soldiers were lost. Major Preston set on foot a 
collection for the European orphans and raised 800 pagodas 
for their benefit. The money was given to Schwartz ; and he 
was asked to find a schoolmaster from among the old soldiers 
to teach the children. This he was unable to do; so he 
determined to send them and the money to Fabricius • in 
Madras. Before he could carry out this intention he joined 
the Company’s army under Major Preston before Madura, 
and ministered to the sick and wounded during the siege. 1 

On the return of the force from Madura to Trichinopoly 
the Nawab made a large present of .money to the army; of 
this 600 pagodas were given to Schwartz, and he dedicated 
the sum to the Tamil congregation and school. 2 The Nawab 
also gave 800 pagodas for the European orphans, so that 
Schwartz had in 1766, when he wrote to the Mission College 
at Copenhagen, 600 pagodas for their benefit. Out of this 
sum he supported a schoolmaster and four children entirely, 
and he gave instruction and the necessary books to several 
others. . This was the origin of the Vestry School which still 
exists. 

Major Preston died of his wounds at Madura ; but there 
were other officers equally well disposed towards Schwartz 
and the cause of religion. On their return to Trichinopoly 
they remarked on the unsuitability of the place where divine 
service was held ; they raised a sum of 2000 pagodas among 
themselves for the purpose of building a more suitable House 
of God ; and they made no difficulty about its being used also 
for the Portuguese and Tamil congregations. The Nawab of 
the Carnatib, Mahomed Ali Khan, to whom the town and fort 
of Trichinopoly ostensibly belonged, was asked 3 to give a site 
and his sanction to the erection of the Church. The Nawab 

1 Fenger’s Tranquebar Mission , pp. 208-9. 

2 The various sums of money given to, or raised by, or raised in the time of 
Schwartz have been confused by historians. It is said by W. Taylor ( Memoir , 
p., 75) that the Nawab remunerated Schwartz for his service with the army at 
Madura with a gift of 900 pagodas, and that Schwartz used this sum for the 
building of the Church. Fenger (Tranquebar Mission , p. 209) inserts a letter 
from Schwartz himself to the Mission College at Copenhagen, in which he says 
that the remuneration was 600 pagodas, and that he used the sum for his Tamil 
work. 

* Pearson’s Schwartz , i. 151* 
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ot withhold his sanction, but expressed a wish that the 
uilding should be outside the walls of the Fort; and under' 
took to give a strong stone building for the purpose il. his 
wish were respected. The Commandant, Colonel Wood, foil 
that a building outside the walls would be almost useless to 
the garrison ; so he determined to build' it inside. The Nawab 
gave the site; the Government of Fort St. George gave the 
bricks and mortar and the timber for the doors and.windows ; 
Col. Wood himself gave the design and superintended the 
builders j Schwartz took charge of the materials, kept the 
accounts and paid the labourers.' 

The foundation stone was laid on the . 18th March 1765 ; 
and the vaulting of the roof was completed on the 18th March 
1766. The building was completed in May and dedicated to 
the service of God on the 18th of that month. Colonel Wood 
and the officers of the station were present at the dedication. 
Many men of the garrison were doubtless present too ; there 
is no record of the opening servifflS.dn existence; but the men 
loved .Schwartz for going with them to Madura, and were 
probably present either'on duty or voluntarily. This was the 
dedication prayer:—* 

‘ Most Gracious God, we humbly rejoice in the assurance 
of Thy Holy word, that though Thou dwellest not in temples 
made with hands yet Thou delightest in the children of men, 
who as brethren meet together to confess their sins, to beg 
Thy Divine forgiveness, to implore Thy goodness, and to 
praise Thy holy name. 

‘Be merciful therefore unto us, and hear our prayer that 
we make before Thee in this place. As often as we from 
henceforth shall assemble here, let Thy Spirilj awaken our 
hearts to seek Thy face sincerely without hypocrisy. As 
often as we shall hear Thy word, let us do it with an unfeigned 
intention to obey and keep it without exception. As often as 
Thy holy sacraments which are means of entering into a 
covenant of love and obedience, are administered in this 
'Hprjse, be pleased to make them effectual to the salvation of 
''diir souls. And finally when strangers who do not know Thy 
name, hear of all the glorious doctrines preached in this 
House, incline their hearts to renounce their idolatry, and to 


' Fenger’s Tranquebar Mission; Pearson’s Life of Schwartz, 
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_ hip Thee 0 God in the name of Christ. In this manner 
make this a place where Thy name is glorified, Thy Kingdom 
sought for, and Thy will duly performed. 

* Bless all those who have forwarded the building of this 
House by- kind advice or charitable contribution. Remember 
them in mercy during the days of their life and particularly 
at the hour of their death. Let them see at the Day of 
Judgement that their charity has been serviceable to the 
benefit of many souls. Frustrate all the machinations of the 
Devil against this House; preserve it from all dangerous 
accidents ; and let it long be what we from henceforth shall 
humbly call it, Christ’s Church. Hear these our supplications 
etc. Amen.’ 

The design of the Church was very much like that of 
St. Mary’s, Fort St. George; it was necessary to have a bomb 
proof roof in those troubled times. The roof consisted of 
three semicircular arches supported by the outside walls and 
two parallel ranges of arched arcades inside. 1 

At first the Government of Fort St. George tried to 
arrange that Mr. Thomas, one of the Chaplains of St. Mary’s, 
should pay periodical visits to Trichinopoly as well as to the 
cantonment at Vellore. The ill health of his colleague pre¬ 
vented this arrangement being carried out. They therefore 
wrote to the Directors and asked them to appoint two more 
Chaplains. 2 In the mean time they sent this order to the 
Commandant at Trichinopoly 3 :— 

* It having been represented to us that the Company’s 
troops at the out-garrisons suffer greatly in their morals for 
want of a Chaplain or some minister of the Gospel to perform 
Divine Service; and there being at present at Trichinopoly a 
large body of Europeans for whom we have no Chaplain; it 
is agreed to request of Mr. Schwartz, one of the Danish 
Missionaries, who has long resided in that part of the country, 
speaks English perfectly well, and bears a most unexceptionable 
character, to officiate at that garrison (where a Church has 
been built by a public subscription of the officers and others) 
and to allow him £100 per annum to be paid monthly by the 
Commissary General; and ordered that the Secretary do 
advise him thereof.’ 


Consultations, 31 Aug. 1798. 1 Letter, 22 Jan. 1767,114. 

* Wilson’s History of the Madras Army, vol. i. 219. 
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In accepting the offer Schwartz bargained that he might 


certain congregations in the Tanjore 


be allowed to visit 
country once a year. 

In 1771 there was a second explosion of gunpowder. This 
time it was at the powder factory at the foot of the Rock and 
on the north side of it, quite near to the new Church. Ey 
this explosion 34 European soldiers and 10 Sepoys were 
killed; and 66 European soldiers and 44 Sepoys were 
wounded. 1 The sufferers mostly belonged to the Company’s 
artillery. The Sepoy gunners, or topasses, were chiefly 
recruited from the Portuguese Eurasian and the Portuguese 
native Christian class, which supplied so many wives to the 
European soldiers in the Company’s service. The calamity 
called forth the sympathy of the rest of the garrison ; a sum 
of money was at once raised for the benefit of the orphan 
children. By this time there was a Church and a Vestry 
after the model of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George. The fund 
was administered by the Vestry; it formed the nucleus of 
the Vestry Fund, which is still the endowment of the 
Trichinopoly Vestry School. 

In 1772 the S.P.C.K. made a gift of Bibles and Prayer 
Books for the use of the English congregation at Trichinopoly. 2 
The Society’s reports from this time forward contain numerous 
references to the English, Portuguese and native mission work 
that was faithfully carried on at Trichinopoly by Schwartz 
himself, by his assistant Gericke during his short absences 
at Tanjore, and by bis successor Christian Pohlo after he took 
up his permanent abode at Tanjore. 

The principal civil and military officers of the station, as 
at Fort St. George, supervised the affairs of the English 
congregation and promoted its interests in Vestry. All the 
records of their proceedings before 1826 have been lost; but 
occasionally one comes across references to Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore matters in the various records at Fort St. George. 
For instance in 1776 the St. Mary’s Vestry considered an 
application from Schwartz to deposit a sum of money with 
them for the benefit of the charity school at Trichinopoly. 
They agreed to receive the sum at 5 per cont. There is no 

1 Letter, 28 Fob. 1772, 85. s 8.P.C.K. Beport, 1772. 
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to show that their terms were accepted. Again in 1793 
the Trichinopoly Vestry wrote as follows to the Govern¬ 
ment 1 :— 


* It is with much deference that the members of the Vestry 
of Trichinopoly take the liberty of addressing you, Hon. Sir, 
on the subject of the Charity Trust reposed in them at this 
place. 

' The Vestry wish to represent that in the year 1771 a 
charity school was established here by the voluntary sub¬ 
scription of a number of gentlemen for the maintenance of 
the children of European soldiers, to be educated in writing 
reading arithmetic and in the principles of religion ; and the 
charge of the school was delivered over to the Eev. 
Mr. Schwartz, then clergyman of the garrison. 

‘ That the original sum subscribed on its institution being 
very considerable, the amount, as was judged most eligible 
and safe, was invested by the Trust in Company’s Bonds. 

* That from the interest accrueing on these bonds and 
occasional small charitable collections, the school has been 
supported for 22 years, and that on an average 13 children 
have annually been maintained by it, and at the present 
period 15. That since its first institution above 50 children 
have been apprenticed out to different professions by the 
Vestry, who in consequence are a comfort to themselves and 
families. 

‘The Vestry beg leave to represent to your Honour in 
Council that the discharge of the Company’s bonds lately has 
thrown into the hands of the Charity almost the only resource 
it had, in receiving the annual interest on a bond for 2700 
pagodas principal at 8 per cent., which with other bonds of 
similar description is now paid off.’ 


The Vestry concluded by asking that the money might be 
kept in the hands of the Government for the benefit of the 
charity which had been of such use locally. The letter was 
signed by Thomas Bruce (Colonel), Edward Garrow (Political 
Resident), Nicol Mein (Chief Surgeon), and Christian Pohle. 

The Government resolved to recommend the Court of 
Directors to receive the Fund, and to continue the interest 
as long as the Company found it necessary to have any debt 
at the Presidency. 

The following year the Vestry again 2 wrote to the Govern- 
‘ Consultations, 23 Aug. 1793. * Do. 24 Oot. 1794. 
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and asked that the Church might be repaired at the 
public expense, the cost being estimated by the Engineer, 
Major Trapaud, at 191 pagodas. The letter of the Vestry 
was signed by J. Floyd, Colonel, Christian Pohle and 
W. Hawkins. They enclosed in their letter to the Govern¬ 
ment a letter to themselves from Mr. Pohle drawing attention 
to the need of repair. The Government resolved to comply 
with the request. 

In 1798 Major General Floyd ordered the Senior Engineer 
in the garrison to survey the building and report on its 
condition. Lieut, de Havilland reported that,—- 

1. The roof consisted of three masonry arches supported 
by two ranges of arcades within and by the outer walls. 

2. The walls were too thin for the weight of the arches, 
which were thicker than necessary. 

8. The north arch was seriously cracked all along owing 
to the exterior wall having sunk a little. 

4. Three large buttressea-had already been built at various 
periods on that side. 

5. He suggested two more buttresses at a cost of 143 
pagodas. 

General Floyd wrote 1 :— 

‘The Church in this garrison appearing in a dangerous 
Btate, it has been surveyed by Lieut, de Havilland, the Senior 
Engineer present, whose report addressed to me I have the 
honour to enclose for your information. It appears from the 
report that the Church is not likely to last many years from 
the defective construction; but that, unless immediately 
supported by buttresses it may fall in directly. 

‘ This Church was originally built by subscription, to which 
the late Rev. Mr. Schwartz contributed amply. There are no 
funds to answer exigencies of this nature ; only a small svtm, 
the interest of which is barely sufficient for the support of a 
few charity boys and girls, the children of Europeans or 
rather orphans. I therefore take the liberty of laying these 
circumstances before you, Sir, from whom alone any assistance 
may be hoped for.’ 

The Government agreed to direct that the Church be 
repaired at an expense not exceeding the sum mentioned. 

1 Consultations, 31 Aug. 1798. 
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ive years later the Rev. C. Pohle addressed a letter to the 
Government 1 representing that ‘ the Church ground attached 
to the Garrison Church at Trichinopoly is become very much 
crowded ’—Tasking to he allowed to purchase with mission 
money at the valued price of 299 pagodas a house and piece of 
ground on the north side, to enlarge the burial space and to 
use the house for a school, which at present he held outside.' 

The letter was sent to Government in the Military Depart¬ 
ment through Gericke, the recognised head of the mission; he 
forwarded it with a covering letter recommending the purchase 
at once without waiting for the auction, in case both house and 
ground might be lost. It is hard to guess what he and Pohle 
wanted the Government to do. As a matter of fact they did 
nothing. The house and land were bought as recommended. 2 

It is to be observed that the first two letters were written 
by the "Vestry without reference to the General Officer Com¬ 
manding ; the third was written by the General without refer¬ 
ence to the Vestry; the fourth was written by the Missionary - 
Chaplain without reference to either. The question of property 
was involved; and it was a very involved question. To whom 
was the site granted'? To whom did the Church belong ? 
There was neither Government Order, as in the case of the 
Vepery and Cuddalore Churches, nor deed of conveyance. 
The building had no legal owner ; it was in exactly the same 
position as the various Assembly Rooms which civil and 
military officers built in various military stations in the 
first half of the 19th century. They wanted the Rooms ; so 
they collected money and built them ; and appointed a local 
Committee to look after them. In Trichinopoly they wanted 
a Church ; so they built one; and they appointed a Vestry to 
take care of it and to manage its charity funds. It was not 
vested in the Government; the Government neither owned 
nor desired to own Churches at that period. It was not 
vested in the S.P.C.K.; it was built before Schwartz was 
connected with the Society ; 3 there was no such investment 

1 Military Consultations, 4 Aug. 1803. 

a The mission property at this time consisted of the Missionary’s house in 
the S.E. corner of the churchyard, this house in the N.E. corner, an English 
and a Tamil school house, and some houseB for catechists near the Church. 

8 Fenger’s Tranquebar Mission , pp. 210-213. 
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he became connected with it; and it was not vested 
m Schwartz personally. At first no one troubled about 
ownership; the Church was built for the joint use of 
the European, Eurasian and native Christian community— 
not reckoning native Roman Catholics—and it was being 
used for the purpose for which it was built; what therefore 
did ownership matter ? The Vestry thought they held it in 
trust as the Vestry at Fort St. George held St. Mary’s. The 
General Officer Commanding classed it as a military building, 
and ordered the military engineer to survey and report on 
it. The Missionary Chaplain, without actually claiming it as 
mission property, could see that there were some mission 
rights connected with it. If it were a military building, then 
the military Chaplain in the service of the Company would 
have an undoubted right to officiate in it, as against any 
Missionary of the S.P.C.K. who was not also a Chaplain of 
the garrison like himself. The danger of losing possession 
of the building for missionary use was not imaginary; for in 
1798 the Rev. Charles Ball, one of the newly appointed 
military Chaplains, was appointed to officiate at Trichinopoly. 
It is very much to the credit of Mr. Ball that during the time 
he was at Trichinopoly 1 he made no claim of any kind. He 
ministered principally in the cantonment at Warriore, two 
miles west of the Fort, where the European Infantry and 
Cavalry lines, the military hospital and the military school 
were; and he assisted Pohle in the Church services at the 
Fort. By the time the new cantonment was formed, three 
miles south of the Fort, 2 and the decision had been arrived at 
to build a new Church in it, 3 the question of the ownership of 
Christ Church was no longer a matter of importance. So long 
as it was available for the European troops left behind in the 
Fort, neither the Government nor the military authorities de¬ 
sired ownership. They had all they Wanted, and they left the 
S.P.C.K. mission in peaceful and unchallenged possession. 

The St. Mary’s Vestry lawsuit of 1805 not only affected 
the Madras Vestry and its funds, but the Vestries of Tanjore 

1 He was at Triohinopoly from 1798 to 1806, with the exception of one year 
when he officiated as Presidency Chaplain at St. Mary’s, Port St. George. 

■ This was in 1805. 

* Despatch, 10 July 1811, 112, Pub. 
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frichinopoly also. It was decreed that in the India o 
the East India Company there was no parish, no Vestry, and 
no ecclesiastical corporation to hold funds. The St. Mary’s 
Vestry dissolved itself. The Tanjore Vestry came to an end 
when the European troops and their officers left the station. 
The Trichinopoly Vestry continued because there was a fund to 
administer, and no other means of carrying on its purpose had 
been suggested either by the Government or the High Court. 

The St. Mary’s Fund, which was represented by bonds 
drawn in favour of the Ministers and Churchwardens, was 
safeguarded by the payment of the interest to the persons 
who represented the old administrative authorities, that is 
the Chaplains of Fort St. George. The other funds, which 
were much smaller in value, were not similarly safeguarded 
by the Government. The Vestry Fund of Tanjore got into 
the power and possession of a single individual, and was mis¬ 
applied. The different circumstances of Trichinopoly saved 
the fund from being applied to any other purpose than that 
for which it was raised. For Trichinopoly was selected to 
be the chief military station of the south, and was made the 
Head Quarters of the Southern Division of the Madras army. 
This involved the presence of a Company’s Chaplain. As a 
matter of fact there was a Chaplain in the station throughout 
the whole period the fund was in danger through having no 
legal owner. Christian Pohle himself retained his official 
position as garrison Chaplain from the time he was appointed 
till the time of his death in 1818. He was a member of the 
old Vestry. He knew what the fund was raised for ; for 
many years he had helped in its administration; and had 
managed the Vestry school which it supported. There is no 
evidence that he wished the fund to be put to any other use. 
His firm bold handwriting adorns the pages of the entrance 
book of the school up to the time of his death. The declaration 
that the Vestry had no ownership in the fund and no power 
over it made no difference to him. He was an honest man 
like the best of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries before him ; and he 
needed no Vestry to keep him in mind of his duty. 

If he had been wanting in this respect there was in the 
station a colleague, a Chaplain who was a covenanted servant 

Q Q 
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jjS^tffao Company, who would havft reminded him of it. These 
circumstances preserved the old Yestry Fund at Trichinopoly. 
The Company’s Chaplains there at the beginning of the 
19th century were the Rev. Charles Ball (1798 to 1806), the 
Bev. W. A. Keating (1807 to 1810), the Rev. Richard Smyth 
(1811 to 1814), the Rev. H..C. Banks (1815 to 1822), and 
the Rev. Joseph Wright (1822 to 1830). 

In 1815 Bishop Middleton of Calcutta recommended the 
formation of a District Committee of the S.P.C.K. in Madras. 
The Committee was formed under Archdeacon Mousley. Its 
original function was not to look after or safeguard the 
property of the mission; 1 but in a very short time this 
duty became so obvious and necessary that it was under¬ 
taken. When the Bishop visited the southern Presidency in 
1816 and 1819 he found many things in the mission field to 
rejoice over; but he also found the mission finances in a 
strange state of disorder. There was a Vepery Mission Fund 
administered by the executors of G-ericke, who were responsible 
to no one but themselves ; there was a Tanjore Mission Fund 
administered by the executors of Schwartz, similarly irre¬ 
sponsible ; there was property in land, houses, Churches and 
burial grounds at Cuddalore, Vellore, Negapatam, Palamcottah 
and other places, which was administered by the S.P.C.K. 
Missionary who happened to be there; and if no Missionary 
were there, was in danger of being lost. 

The death of Paezold at Vepery in 1817 was the deter¬ 
mining cause of the District Committee taking up this 
function. The two senior S.P.C.K. Missionaries, Pohle and 
Kohlhoff, asked them to do it. They readily consented, and 
appointed a sub-committee to discover what the property of 
the Vepery mission was. 2 Their work in this respect was so 
manifestly advantageous and right that in the following year 
they were asked by the executors of Gericke and Schwartz to 
undertake the charge of the Vepery and Tanjore funds and 
release the executors of their responsibility. 3 The District 
Committee declined pending a reference to the Parent Society 
in London. 4 The Parent Society were averse to the District 

1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 135. 2 Do. pp. 137 to 166. 


3 Do. pp. 167-8. 


* Do. p. 171. 
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aittee taking these missionary functions out of the hands 
of the Missionaries themselves; consequently Dr. Bottler 
retained charge of the actual funds till 1823. In that year 
he handed over all the Government Bonds and the cash in 
his possession to Messieurs Arbuthnot & Co., who were desired 
to receive the interest, and to take care of the property. 
This was done with the consent of the Vepery and Tanjore 
Missionaries. The sum was over 1£ lac of rupees. 1 After 
this the District Committee practically administered the 
funds for the benefit of the several missions, regarding them 
as ‘ in our possession ’ 2 ; Dr. Bottler of Vepery and Mr. J. 
C. Kohlhofi’ of Tanjore, the only executors then living, agreed 
to this arrangement. 8 

What enabled the District Committee to do this was 
a clause in Gericke’s will. He appointed executors to ad¬ 
minister the funds of the two missions, and exhorted them to 
* see that there be a succession of faithful administrators both 
to the Tanjore Mission Fund and to that of Vepery.’ In 
appointing the District Committee, which was composed of 
some of the most important persons, both socially and offici¬ 
ally, in Madras at the time, to carry on the work, they were 
acting in strict accordance with the provisions of the 
clause. 

Christian Pohle of Trichinopoly was succeeded by David 
Bosen. The District Committee sent him there in 1819. 
He was a graduate of Copenhagen ; a student with an ah: of 
superiority; a man of literary taste but of restless habit. 
His knowledge of English was not great. He was not made 
a Chaplain of the garrison as Pohle had been ; but he had 
work among ike Europeans and Eurasians of the Fort, and a 
seat on the local Vestry. Pohle had a perfect knowledge of 
the English language and was well acquainted with English 
ways ; so that he could minister to the Company’s European 
soldiers in the Fort, and manage the European Vestry school 
there, quite as well as the Company’s Chaplain himself. 
With Bosen it was different. It was felt that the European 
work would be better done by the Bev. Joseph Wright; that 
he would minister more acceptably to the soldiers, would 

1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 259. 1 Do. p. 269. J Do. p. 277. 
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!x^;jrkjiiage the school better, and that it would 

accordance with the fitness of things that he should relieve 
the European poor. 

The Missionaries at Tanjore did not agree with this 
view 1 ; but the District Committee did ; they thought that all 
the European work should be transferred to the garrison 
Chaplain and the Vestry, 2 and that the mission work should 
be carried on by native agents superintended by one of the 
European Missionaries at Tanjore. They therefore moved 
Eosen to another station where they judged he was more 
wanted ; and they asked Mr. Wright and the Vestry to under¬ 
take all the European work in the Eort. There was no 
handing over of funds by Eosen to Wright, as Taylor 
supposes. 3 The Vestry administered the fund both before 
and after the European work of the Fort changed hands. 
Pohle and Eosen had seats on the Vestry; so had Eosen’s 
successor Schreyvogel; but neither Pohle nor Eosen pos¬ 
sessed the Vestry Fund, nor dominated the Vestry in the 
administration of it. What they did was to carry on the 
European school under the Vestry with the Vestry money. 
After the departure of Eosen this work was carried on by the 
Company’s Chaplain, because the Company’s servants who 
composed the Vestry, and the S.P.C.K. Committee in Madras 
wished it to be so. Time and circumstance had caused the 
members of the Vestry to change their abode from the Fort 
to the Cantonment, where a new Church was built in 1807. 
The general result of the decision, therefore, was to change 
the local habitation of the Vestry from Christ Church to 
St. John’s. The school itself soon followed. Both the Fund 
and the school children benefited. The mission suffered no 
loss. But whether the right thing was done in quite the 
right way is another question. The Fund amounted to 
60,000 rupees. 

Trichinopoly will always be memorable from the fact 
of Bishop Heber’s visit in 1826, when he lost his life. His 

1 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 295. 

2 The Vestry members were not appointed by the Government, as Mr. 
Banks stated in his report on the mission (S.P.G. Report, 1829). 

* Taylor’s Memoir , p. 297. The suggestion of a conspiracy between the 
District Committee, the Trichinopoly Vestry, and Mr. Wright is incredible. 
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was the cause of a widespread regret from the highest 
to the lowest. The Government of Madras looked upon his 
last wishes as executors look upon the provisions of an 
attested wj.ll. The Bishop found that the Government was 
in various stations making use of S.P.C.K. Missionaries and 
S.P.C.K. Churches without paying either stipends or rents. 
Most of the older Missionaries whom they regularly paid 
had passed away ; only J. C. Kohlhoff of Tanjore and Bottler 
of Yepery remained of all who had been partly in their 
service. The Bishop expressed an opinion that at least 
some compensation should be made for the use of the mission 
buildings. The opinion was passed on by his Chaplain to 
them after his death; and the result was that Yepery Church 
was assisted in the rebuilding, Cuddalore Church was rented 
by means of a monthly payment, Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
Churches were preserved from decay and ruin by a thorough 
restoration. 

The District Committee of the S.P.G. reported to the 
parent Society in 1827 that Bishop Heber found that the 
place was without a European Missionary, which was true; 
but they added that it had been so since Pohle died in 
1818, which was a mistake; for David Rosen was there 
from 1819 to 1824. They rightly reported that the native 
congregation was left in charge of a catechist, and was 
occasionally visited by a Missionary from Tanjore; and 
finally that the Church was rapidly falling into ruins. The 
old semi-circular bomb-proof roof, which was too thick and 
heavy for the outside walls, continued to press them out¬ 
wards. 1 The heavy buttresses on the north side were not 
sufficient to prevent movement. It was therefore decided by 
the military engineers to take down the old roof and replace 
it by a horizontal beam roof with a terrace of brickwork and 
plaster above the beams. 2 This was all done at the expense 
of the Company and cost over 7000 rupees. 3 

In 1860 the Government consented to pay half the cost 


1 Repairs were carried out at the Company’s expense in 1826 in deference 
to the wish of Bishop Heber. Letter, 15 Bee. 1826, 13, Eccl. 

2 Now known as a Bengal terrace roof; but it was used in Madras long 
before Bengal was the property of the Company. 

3 Despatch, 25 Nov. 1835, 18, Pub. 
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repairs in that year amounting to 297 rupees, on the 
ground that the Church had been uninterruptedly used by 
Europeans and Eurasians for bo many years 1 ; and in 1879 
the Government presented the Church with a small iron Safe, 
at the request of the Chaplain, for the custody of the old 
register books of the 18th and early 19th centuries; these 
contain many hundred records of baptisms, marriages and 
burials of the Company’s military and civil servants from the 
year 1765. 

Bishop Heber’s visit was memorable in other ways also. 
Christ Church was the last Church in which this eminent 
servant of God officiated. After a long and fatiguing service, 
he retired to the Missionary’s house in the south east corner 
of the Churchyard. Seeing the Churchyard full of people, he 
took up a position on the steps leading into the house, just 
above the tomb of the faithful Pohle, and addressed them. 
This was his last effort^; and it was a Missionary one. In an 
exhausted condition he returned to the Cantonment to the 
house of his host, Mr. John Bird the Collector; there he 
plunged into a cold swimming bath; and owing to the shock 
of the cold water on his exhausted system a blood vessel burst 
on the brain. 

Bishop Heber ordained Daniel Schreyvogel of the Tran- 
quebar mission for work at Trichinopoly. His Tranquebar 
brethren were not pleased at what they considered his re¬ 
ordination ; Fenger says that he resigned the Tranquebar 
mission and ‘joined the English Church by reordination.’ 
He began work at Trichinopoly soon after the Bishop’s death, 
and faithfully ministered to the Eurasians and native Chris¬ 
tians of the Fort till his death in 1840. 

The building is 72 by 46 feet; it has a circular sanctuary 
at the east end 15 feet deep and 19 feet broad. There are two 
vestries each 12 by 8 feet at the west end, one on each side of 
the tower. On the altar piece, which is practically the panel¬ 
ling of the apse, there are printed in gold letters the Creed, the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and some texts of 
Scripture in various languages. This was done in the time of 
Schwartz himself, and remains untouched. He arranged them 
G.O. 23 Nov. 1860, No. 328, Eool. 
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In 1879 It was railed in by the Government of Fort St. George, and a stone was erected 
commemorating the event; the inscription was written by Bishop Gell of Madras. 
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is way : in the centre panel are the ten commandments 
in English; on the north panel there are the Lord’s prayer in 
English, the Institution of the Lord’s Supper in English, a 
text in Portuguese and three texts in Persian 1 ; on the south 
panel there are the Apostles’ Creed in English, the command 
to teach and baptise in English, a text in Portuguese, and the 
Lord’s prayer in Tamil. 

A very interesting reminder of the former connection of 
the Church with the garrison is a hatchment on the north 
wall of the Church. It exhibits on an ermine shield three 
bulls proper, two and one, statant, gardant; this is surmounted 
by a crest, a bull’s head couped ; the legend is ‘ Be Firm.’ s 
Only one other Church in India possesses a hatchment, that 
at Negapatam. 

When the Church was first built burials were permitted by 
the Vestry within its walls. No such burial took place in the 
19th century. These are probably all that took place 
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Catherine, the wife of Captain Abraham Faizan 
Mary, the child of Captain Kennedy. 

Nancy, „ „ . 

James Buttler, Lieut. Col. of the Artillery . 
Thomas Oats, Lieut. Capt. of the Artillery 
John Des Plans, Lieut.-Col. in the Co.’s service 
Harriet Hannah, wife of Joseph Hinchley Esq. 
Harriet Eliza and Lucy Clifton, two children 
Andrew Johnston, Captain in the Co.’s service 
Henry Davies, Captain in the Co.’s service. 
George Bryne, Captain in the Co.’s service. 
Matthew Horne, Brig. Gen. Commanding . 
Rebecca, wife of Charles Darke Esq. . 


1766 
no date 


1771 3 
1772 4 
1772 
1772 

1774 

1775 

1775 

1776 
1789 
1797 5 


There are also some tablets on the walls, one to the 
memory of Christian Pohle, buried in the Churchyard 1818, 
and one to the memory of Daniel Schreyvogel, who died at 


1 See also Pearson's Schwartz , i. 214. 

2 The arms are those of Gen. Matthew Horne. 


8 Omitted in Leslie’s List of Madras Artillery Officers. 
4 Lost his footing on the Rock, fell and was killed. 


5 Her daughter married Col. Floyd of the 19th Dragoons; her grand- 
daughter married Sir Robert Peel. 
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icherry and was buried in the mission Church at CudtTiv 
lore 1840. Among the later memorials are two stained glass 
windows ; one to the memory of Christian Samuel Kohlhoff, 
who worked in the S.P.G. mission in the Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly districts for 42 years and died in 1881; and the other 
to the memory of Thomas Philip Adolphus, who was an S.P.G. 
Missionary in the Diocese from 1851 to 1881, and who died in 
1892. From 1865 to 1877 he was in charge of the European 
and Eurasian congregation worshipping at Christ Church in 
the Fort. Both these memorials were erected by subscrip¬ 
tion. 

During the last 25 years the furniture of the Church has 
been greatly improved by gifts and purchases. This improve¬ 
ment commenced when the Rev. J. L. Wyatt was appointed 
head of the mission in 1879. The seats once adorned the 
cantonment Church ; when new seats were purchased in 1885 
for St. John’s, the old ones were passed on to Christ Church. 1 
The pulpit and the American Organ were passed on in a 
similar way. The altar was the gift of Major Bird, Lay 
Trustee of St. John’s; the altar rails and the faldstool were 
the gift of the Rev. Jacob Gnanaolivu, one of the College 
Professors ; the reading desk was the gift of the Rev. \. Gna- 
namuttu, the native clergyman in charge under J. L. Wyatt; 
Mr. Wyatt gave the Eucharistic lights and flower vases; 
Archdeacon Williams gave the brass altar book rest; whilst 
the altar cross, the hanging lamps, the clock, the altar frontals, 
and various necessary pieces of furniture and adornment have 
been given by native members of the congregation. 

Up to the time Schreyvogel died, 1840, the Directors 
had not felt any difficulty in sanctioning the employment of 
Missionaries to do European work—if there was any to be 
done where they happened to be stationed ; the local Govern¬ 
ment paid a rent for the use of Cuddalore Church ; they sub¬ 
sidised the London Missionary at Vizagapatam, and the 
W esleyan Missionary at Negapatam. But in 1840 they began 
to object to the recognition and employment of Missionaries 
by the State. 2 They disapproved of the connection of any 


’ With the permission of the Government, * until required.’ 
2 Despatch, 23 Dec. 1840,17, Eccl. < 
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Brnment officer with the religiouB education of the natives 
of India. 1 They objected to their servants sharing a Church 
with a mission body; they looked upon it as an act which 
might be misunderstood 2 by the Hindus and Mahommedans. 
They directed all such joint occupation to be brought to an 
end. To this end they sanctioned the purchase of Vepery 
Church 3 ; the erection of new Churches at Cuddalore and 
Palamcottah 4 ; they stopped the allowance given to the S.P.G. 
Missionary at Tanjore for his ministrations to the Europeans 
of the station 3 ; and they dissociated themselves in every 
possible way from the Missionaries and their work. 

This action was a complete reversal of former policy; its 
effect was to compel the Missionaries to give up their English 
work here and there, and to make the S.P.G. lay down a policy 
for India different from its policy in all other parts of the 
world. It was practically told that it was not wanted for 
English work in that country. 

The result was that a second Chaplain had to be appointed 
for Trichinopoly. There was still a large European congrega¬ 
tion at the Fort. There were the Conductors, Sergeants and 
artificers of the Ordnance department; there were some 
European pensioners; and there was a small Eurasian com¬ 
munity. 6 In 1852 the Government removed the second 
Chaplain; and left the English duty to be performed by the 
S.P.G. Missionary again, the Eev. George Heyne. Hearing of 
this the Society complained. So on the recommendation of 
the Bishop, the Chaplain, in 1856 (the Eev. W. W. Gilbert 
Cooper) was directed to hold service once a Sunday at Christ 
Church in addition to his own duties. The S.P.G. thereupon 
claimed rent for the use of the building. But the Directors 
refused to give it, ‘ considering that the relief given to the 
Society’s Missionary was a set Off to the use of its pulpit.’ 7 

1 Despatch, 7 May 1845, Judicial. 

2 Do. 18 March 1846, 1, 2, Ecol., and 10 March 1847, 11, Eccl. 

8 Do. 3 Nov. 1847, Eccl. 

4 Do. 19 July 1848, 2, 5, Eccl. 

5 Do. 20 Oct. 1847,16, Eccl. See also on the general subject of breaking 
connection everywhere, Despatch, 11 Aug. 1858, 47, Eccl. 

“ Journal of a Visitation Tour by Bp. Spencer in 1845, Rivingtons. Bp. 
Spencer consecrated Christ Church on this occasion, 17 Eeb. 1845. 

7 Despatch, 11 Aug. 1858, 53, 54, Eccl., in reply to Letter, 15 Dec. 1857, - 
45-49, Eccl. 
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station held a weekly service at Christ Church as directed. 
This continued till 1865, when the Rev. T. P. Adolphus was 


appointed assistant Chaplain. He received a small allowance 


from the Government—a reversion to the policy of early 
times—ministered to the Europeans and Eurasians of the 
Fort, and continued to do so till 1877, by which time owing to 
the removal of the Ordnance workshops elsewhere and the 
deaths and departures of the Eurasian residents, there were 
only a very few to minister to. The appointment was then 
abolished. 

Christ Church was the scene of a desecrating tragedy in 
1888. A political prisoner, the ex-Nawab of Kurnoul, had 
been shortly before removed from Bellary to Trichinopoly. 
Mr. William Hickey who was afterwards well known as a 
Missionary of the S.P.G., was at this time engaged as a 
Reader or Catechist at Christ Church. The generally received 
account of the tragedy is contained in a letter of his two days 
after the occurrence. 1 He reported the assassination of the 
Nawab in the Church on Sunday the 12th July. The victim 
had begun to read Persian and Hindustani tracts about the 
doctrines of the Christian religion; he sought an interview 
with Hickey; and he asked and obtained permission to attend 
the services of the Church. He was present at Christ Church 
on two Sundays before the fatal day. On that day he 
attended the English service in the morning, and remained 
without going to his quarters till the afternoon, intending to 
be present at the Tamil service. His study of Christian 
writings and his attendance at a Christian Church were 
equally distasteful to his Mahommedan co-religionists. One 
of these approached him in the Church, and stabbed him in 
four places; he died the same evening. There is no record to 
show what Schreyvogel and Hickey did to restore the sacred 
character of the building after this sad desecration; but it 
was consecrated in 1845. 

There was a burying ground for the garrison before 
Schwartz first went to Trichinopoly. This was situated out¬ 
side the Port wall on the north side near a native village 


Asiatic Register , 1833. 
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Sindamani or Chintamani. When a piece of ground 
inside the Fort was allotted by the military authorities for the 
Church in 1765, the part which was not actually occupied by 
the building was—according to English custom—used for 
burial purposes. Besides this the interior of the Church was 
used for the same purpose in the case of a few favoured or 
favourite or distinguished personages. There is no record to 
show that fees were charged; probably they were, as at Fort 
St. George. From a study of the Register Books it is very 
certain that with a few exceptions only civil and military 
officers and persons of social importance were buried in the 
Church and Churchyard; others were buried in the Chinta¬ 
mani cemetery. In 1778 the cavalry and infantry moved out 
of the overcrowded Fort and went two miles westward to a 
piece of open ground near the village of Warriore. Here lines 
were built; and a piece of ground was set aside a few years 
later for a cemetery. Warriore turned out to be an unhealthy 
spot; but. no move was made to higher ground until 1805. 
Up to that date soldiers were buried either at Chintamani or 
Warriore. ' After that time no more burials took place at the 
latter cemetery; but the former continued to be used for such 
Europeans and Eurasians as remained in the Fort until 1874, 
when it was closed. The great majority of military burials 
after 1805 took place in the * God’s acre ’ of the new Church. 
On account of the connection between the early Missionaries 
and the garrison the burial grounds at Chintamani and 
Warriore were looked upon as the property and the care of 
the mission. Both are now closed for burials. Between 1778 
and 1805 there were buried in these grounds and in the 
Churchyard 477 Europeans and 871 of their wives and chil¬ 
dren. Between 1805 and 1874 there were about 250 more 
burials of Europeans and Eurasians in the Chintamani 
ground. The grounds were never consecrated and set apart 
from common and profane uses. It is to be hoped that they 
will never need the protection of a paternal Government. 
But a mission society cannot care for European cemeteries on 
sentimental grounds. 

There are no service books of the early days in existence 
to show what the attendance of the soldiers was at the 
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luntary services. It was against the principles of the 

Missionaries to marry the men to heathen wives ; but when 
alliances of this kind were entered into they did their best— 
and the men backed them up—to instruct the women, and 
prepare them for baptism, so that they might join them 
together in holy matrimony. The registers show many such 
cases of baptism and marriage on the same day. All the 
same there were many illegitimate children; the fathers, to 
their credit be it said, brought them to be baptised; the men 
were rough and had many faults; but they were mostly right 
minded, and were endued with some rugged virtues as well. 
Only one report as to the number of communicants in any 
one year has been found ; the S.P.C.K. report of 1811 men¬ 
tions that Christian Pohle and Robert Smyth the Garrison 
Chaplains had jointly 63 communicants in that year. That 
number bears its own record of the number of God-fearing 
men in the garrison. 

There ought to be at an old Church like this some 
interesting old plate ; but there is none older than the middle 
of the 19th century. When the second Chaplain was with¬ 
drawn from Trichinopoly in 1852, and the Rev. George Heyne 
of the S.P.G. mission was put in charge of all the work in the 
Fort, he revived for a time the old Christ Church Vestry. 
The minutes of this Vestry exist and show a considerable 
amount of activity on all sides. It was probably in his time 
that what is known as the old set of Communion plate was 
obtained. It consists of a chalice, paten and flagon, which 
show signs of ill usage. They were made in Madras and bear 
the name of the makers. The set in use was purchased from 
the same firm thirty years later. There is no record to show 
what became of the plate used by Christian Pohle and his 
immediate successors. 


CHAPTER XXY 

CHUKCHfcS FOUNDED BETWEEN 1746 AND 1805— COTlt. 

4. Christ Church, Tanjore .—The Mahratta Rajah of Tanjore 
had in his service a few European officers of Dutch and 
Danish nationality as early as the year 1762 and probably 
earlier. Some of these were in friendly correspondence with 
the Dutch and Danish clergy at Negapatam and Tranquebar, 
both of which places were in the Tanjore territory. Their 
presence at Tanjore was the occasion of Schwartz’s first visit 
to that station in 1762. Though Schwartz found the Rajah 
and others well disposed towards him (as the natives of India 
always are towards a religious teacher) he thought it better to 
settle in Trichinopoly, where he was welcomed by a large 
number of British soldiers, than to stay in a place where the 
Europeans were few in number. Prom Trichinopoly he paid 
occasional visits to Tanjore, one at least in each year unless 
political circumstances prevented it. In 1772 a marriage was 
arranged between one of the European officers of the Rajah’s 
army and the daughter of another. 1 Schwartz was requested 
by the Rajah to solemnise the marriage in his presence. This 
he did in the court of the palace; and he took advantage of 
the occasion to preach a sermon in the vernacular to the 
newly married couple and to all who were present on Christian 
duty and the power of Christian faith. This remarkable 
incident brought Schwartz into prominent public notice with 
all classes in Tanjore, native as well as European. 

The political circumstances which brought British troops 
to Tanjore have been related elsewhere. 2 At the time of the 
marriage there was a detachment of them stationed at the 

* Captain Berg, who invited and welcomed him to Tanjore in 1762. 

Wilson’s History of the Madras Army , vol. i. 159, 294 and 305. 
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llig Fort of Vallam under the command of Maj 
Vaughan. Schwartz had no difficulty in persuading him to 
set apart a place in the fort where he could carry on his 
pastoral and missionary work. A year later he persuaded 
the officers and men to build a Church for his and their use. 
It was small and unpretentious in character ; but it sufficed ; 
and the Vallam fort, which is about six miles from Tanjore, 
had the honour to be the first place in the Rajah s dominions 
where a Christian Church was built. 1 

Towards the close of 1778 fresh political complications 
arose ; Tanjore was taken; the Rajah was deposed ; the place 
was garrisoned by the Company’s troops; and the little 
Yallam Church was made use of as a hospital. This political 
change was made in the interest of the Nawab; and the town 
was held for him. It belonged to him therefore to grant or 
withhold permission to build a place of Christian worship 
within the walls. In 1778 Schwartz went to Madras 2 to 
represent to the Nawab that the Vallam chapei had been 
destroyed by His Highness’ troops, and to try and persuade 
him to grant a site within the walls of the town for a similar 
building ; but he. was unsuccessful. There was however a 
friendly officer at Tanjore, Major Stevens, who built at his 
own cost a mud-walled and thatch-roofed building large 
enough to hold the soldiers of the garrison who were able 
and willing to attend divine service. This building did 
duty till the permanent Church was built; it was in-the large 
fort. 

In 1776 the Directors condemned the policy of the Fort 
St. George Government in deposing the Rajah, and ordered 
his restoration; but the British troops were to remain at 
Tanjore to uphold the authority of the Rajah. This action 
took it out of the power of the Nawab to grant or withhold a 
site for a Church. General Hector Munro, the new Commander 
in Chief gave a site in the small fort—an excrescence on the 
south of the Tanjore Fort itself—near to the barracks 
occupied by the British troops. The death of Major Stevens s 
was a great loss to Schwartz, both as a friend and as a 


S.P.C.K. Deports, 1772 and 1773. 2 S.P.C.K. Deport, 1774. 

3 He was killed at the siege of Pondicherry, 1778. 
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Btian worker. The General condoled with him kindly, 
and requested Schwartz to consider him as his friend 1 in 
future. It was not a mere compliment. The General 
assisted in the raising of money for the building; he laid the 
foundation stone on the 10th March 1779 ; and in return for 
some -small services he requested the Madras Government to 
grant the Missionary Chaplain a present. As soon as 
Schwartz heard of this request, he wrote at once to the 
Government declining any present for himself; but asked for 
a present of bricks and lime in order to build the proposed 
Church. 1 He represented to them the great need of a Church 
in which divine service might be performed in a proper and 
decent manner. The Government favoured his proposal, 

‘ not only with their public sanction but with their sub¬ 
scription likewise.’ 1 They ordered the Paymaster at Tanjore 
to supply the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, Chaplain at Tanjore, with 
six lacs of bricks (600,000) and 8000 parahs of chunam for 
the purpose. 2 

The work was pushed on with vigour ; enough money was 
raised in the garrison to complete the building with the bricks 
and mortar granted by the Government; so that on the 
16th April 1780 the building was dedicated to the service of 
God with prayer. ‘ It is built,’ Schwartz wrote, ‘ on the plan 
of the Church at Trichinopoly, being 90 feet long and 50 
broad ; so that 500 people may conveniently find room in 
it.’ 3 The building had a vaulted bomb-proof roof, a sanctuary, 
and a small bell turret at the other end. Inscribed on a 
stone under the bell turret and over the old 4 entrance (now 
blocked up) are these words ' Haee domus precum constructa 
est 1779.’ - 

Though convenient for the garrison it was not convenient 
for the Tamil Christians, who lived'outside the Fort. The 
site on which Major Stevens had erected a temporary building 
had to be given back to its Owner. Whereupon the Rajah 
presented Schw’artz with a piece of land about a mile from 
the Fort. Near it was a vaulted house, where a European 
family had lived. Schwartz was enabled to purchase this 

1 S.P.C.K. Beport, 1779. 

3 S.P.C.K. Beport, 1780. 


2 Consultations, 29 Aug. 1779. 

4 The building stands north and south. 
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through the liberal assistance of General Hector Munro, 
r. John Macpherson the Resident, and the Rajah. 1 He 
enlarged the house by lengthening it, and thus made it 
suitable for congregational worship. Round this temporary 
chapel he built a school house and houses for the Catechists, 
and a small bungalow for himself. The spot was healthy, 
convenient and remote from noise. 2 He wrote thus to the 
Society in London 

‘ I have been occupied in erecting two houses for divine 
worship. In my last letter I mentioned an intention of 
building a Church at Tanjore for the benefit of the garrison. 
Several obstacles retarded the execution of the design. But 
in the month of March last year the work was begun. As 
General Munro was here he was pleased to lay the first stone. 
The garrison was assembled, and a short sermon was preached 
on Psalm lxvii. 

* The building was to be carried on by subscription; but 
finding the sum subscribed insufficient, I addressed the Hon. 
Board at Madras representing our inability to finish the 
building with the money subscribed for that purpose, and 
requesting them to assist us with bricks and lime, hoping the 
money we had would suffice to defray the other expenses of 
the work. 

‘ General Munro kindly undertook to plead in our favour. 
After some time he desired me to come with all possible 
speed to Madras. At my arrival Governor Rumbold told me 
that my request should be granted; the other gentlemen 
assured me of the same. Then I was acquainted with the 
purpose for which I was called before the Presidency. 3 . . . 
Being told that the Governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, intended 
to procure me a present from the Board, I begged leave to 
decline accepting any. ... I signified at the sa$ne time that 
it would make me very happy if the Hon. Board would allow 
to my colleague at Trichinopoly the same yearly present they 
had given to me, being convinced that he would use it for the 
benefit of the School and the maintenance of some catechists. 
This my request was granted.’ 4 

In a letter to a young friend in July 1780 Schwartz tells 
us how he used the two buildings till war and famine interfered 


S.P.C.K. Life of Sclvwartz , p. 162. 

It was to send him on an embassy to Hyder Ali. 


2 S.P.C.K. Report, 1780. 
4 S.P.C.K. Report, 1780. 
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his orderly arrangements. He says, ‘ After I have 
preached in the Port to the English, I go out to the Malabar 
Church, when I preach from ten to twelve. In the afternoon 
a catechist repeats the sermon, and at seven o’clock in the 
evening we have prayer; then I go to rest pleasingly tired.’ 1 

For the greater part of the next three years there was 
famine in the district owing to the devastation of the 
surrounding country by Hyder Ali’s troops. The irrigation 
works were destroyed ; the cultivators forsook their fields and 
fled to the towns; and the scarcity of food was as if there 
had been a failure of the monsoons. During this period of 
calamity Schwartz purchased grain from other districts, 
stored it in the new Church in the Fort, and alleviated the 
distress of multitudes of perishing families, both Christian 
and heathen. 2 

In 1784 the Tanjore garrison was increased by the arrival 
of another regiment of Europeans; they were stationed at 
Vallam; and Schwartz was desired to visit and minister to 
them. The soldiers received him in a friendly manner and 
attended divine service; they took his tracts, and put 
themselves under his instruction. Schwartz records all this 
of them in a most simple way. 3 

Mention has been made already of the English Charity 
School; it was founded by Schwartz with the Rs. 800 1 given 
to him by order of Hyder Ali for the expenses of his return 
journey to Madras. The officers of the garrison, encouraged 
by General Munro, added to this amount; and so the Charity 
School for the soldiers’ children was established. The 
garrison Church and the garrison school and the garrison 
funds were managed by a Vestry as at Trichinopoly and Fort 
St. George. As to the ownership of Church, school and fund, 
they had no legal owner; but everyone concerned was con¬ 
tent that the Vestry should own them in trust for the 
purposes for which they existed. 

The men of the 72nd Regiment, who behaved so well at 
Negapatam in 1786 as to compel the admiration of all classes 

1 Pearson’s Schwartz , i. 378; by Malabar he means Tamil. 

* Pearson’s Schwartz , i. 390. 3 Do. i. 433. * 

4 The historians all say rupees; it is more probable that the gift was in 
pagodas. 
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that town, were time expired men from Tanjore. 
permissible to believe that they had come under the 


influence of Schwartz, whose charming personality seemed to 
compel the homage of all with whom he was connected. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that in 1785 about one hundred men 
of the 48th Regiment used to assemble in the Church every 
evening for a short service consisting of a hymn, a chapter of 
the New Testament with a few words of exposition, and a 
prayer. 1 

The building which was adapted to congregational use in 
the year 1780 was either too small or too inconvenient for the 
purpose. For at the end of 1784 he wrote to friends about a 
Tamil Church he was building in the suburbs of Tanjore. 
He mentioned the cost of the stone and the chunam; the 
further assistance of General Munro; and the sale of some 
valuable cloths of gold which had been given him by the 
Rajah when Lord Pigot the Governor paid a visit to Tanjore. 
The merchants gave him 186 pagodas for them, and he 
purchased more building material with the proceeds. 5 

In the year 1787 there existed at Tanjore an English 
Church in the Fort near the barracks of the European troops 
and a Tamil Church within a mile of it eastward. Round the 
latter were separate buildings for the European and Eur¬ 
asian school and the Tamil school; dwelling houses for the 
Missionary-Chaplain himself, his assistant J. C. Kohlhoff, 
his catechists and his schoolmasters. By this time also was 
established at Tanjore one of the Sullivan schools where caste 
natives learned English. A brother of Kohlhoff was a teacher 
in the School for Europeans. 3 Schwartz had therefore two 
European assistants in his work, besides three catechists and 
a number of native schoolmasters. J. C. Kohlhoff was in 
this year advanced by Schwartz to the Lutheran ministry. 
He had for five years previously been a lector, and had read 
the prayers of the English Prayer Book for the English 
congregation in the Fort. Schwartz had further help in the 
assistance of the Vestry, which looked after Christ Church and 
the European orphan school, and held the funds connected 

1 S.P.C.K. Life of Schwartz, p. 163. 2 Pearson’s Schwartz, 1. 437. 

3 Do. ii. 67. 
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both. The Vestry, which was composed of the Com¬ 
pany’s civil and military officers, also assisted in the 
establishment and administration of the Provincial English 
school. When the Directors approved of these Sullivan 
schools and promised to give £100 a year to each of the first 
three and any other that should be opened, the Government 
of Madras asked Schwartz how he proposed to spend the 
money. He conferred with the Vestry, 1 submitted to them a 
plan of education, asked for their suggestions and begged for 
their co-operation, which was no doubt freely and gladly 
given. The Governor and Council reported these proceedings 
to the Directors, and expressed their conviction that if 
the plan proposed by Schwartz and adopted by the Tanjore 
Vestry were not successful, it would be because the time was 
inopportune. 

In 1787 the S.P.C.K. sent out Bibles, Prayer Books and 
other books to various stations in the Presidency where there 
were English garrisons; the Company allowed them to travel 
free of charge ; Tanjore received its share in due course. 2 In 
this year also the Rajah granted to Schwartz for his edu¬ 
cational purposes a village valued at 500 pagodas a year, 3 
4 and more especially for the orphans.’ 

In 1789 Schwartz went to Madras on a lengthened visit 
to his old pupil and colleague Gericke. He visited the 
Female Asylum and expressed his pleasure and approval. 
He saw the beginning of the Male Asylum, and he asked the 
Governor to make a grant of 5 rupees a month for the 
children of European soldiers in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
Vestry Schools. The Governor replied, 4 *1 will propose it to ’the 
Council and give my voice for it ’; but the grant was never 
made; the Directors would not allow it; they considered that 
they were doing all that was necessary in Madras. Schwartz 
not only shared the anxiety of raising and administering 
funds with the Vestry, but also the anxiety of starting the 
orphan boys in life. In 1792 this was already a difficulty to 
some extent. 6 

1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1789, and Pearson’s Schwartz , ii. 110-6. 

2 S.P.C.K. Report, 1787. 

3 S.P.G. Report, 1829—a note on the history of the S. Indian Missions. 

4 S P.C.K. Life of Schwartz , p. 213. 5 Pearson’s Schwartz , ii. 226. 
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^,,, , 1 X 11793 the Tanjore Vestry appealed to the Madras Gove 
ment to take their funds as a fixed deposit at 6 per cent. 
The Governor wrote to the Directors recommending com¬ 
pliance, and the Vestry Fund was taken 1 at the end of 1794. 

In 1797 Schwartz was joined by Immanuel Holtzberg 
a graduate of Halle with rather broad views on Biblical and 
theological questions. Before leaving England Holtzberg was 
interviewed by the Society and ‘ exhorted’ 8 by Archdeacon John 
Owen. The occasion is memorable from two circumstances ; 
Dr. Owen, who was an old Bengal Chaplain and had had 
experience of Indian life, spoke highly and nobly of Schwartz, 

4 whose praise in the gospel is indeed great,’ to whom Holtz¬ 
berg was going; and he vindicated with some decision and 
warmth both the Company’s governments and the Company’s 
servants in India of the unjust charges, which were then 
being freely made by irresponsible persons at home, of 
licentiousness and irreligion. 8 

Holtzberg shared the English work of the garrison with 
Kohlhoff for a year before Schwartz’s death while he was 
learning the Tamil language; and he did some acceptable 
work among the soldiers of the 51.st Regiment, then stationed 
in the forts at Vallam and Tanjore. He remained at Tanjore 
till 1803. 

The great and good Schwartz, the apostolic Schwartz,, 
died in 1798. Gericke of Madras, Jaenicke of Palamcottah, 
J. C. Kohlhoff and Holtzberg of Tanjore were present when 
he passed away. The Rajah visited him on his death bed 
both before and after the soul’s departure. His body was 
buried in the garden chapel; and great was the universal 
grief. 4 He worked to the end of his life at Tanjore as he 
began there, sharing his attentions between the European 
exiles and the natives. His work was partly pastoral, partly 
evangelistic, and wholly missionary in the old and best sense 
of the term. Natives of various nationalities responded as 
readily to his kindly and sympathetic ministrations as the 
European soldiers—who were themselves from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from Hanover, Switzerland, 


1 Consultations, 6 Sept, 1794. 
* S.P.C.IC Beport, 1795. 


* Charged. 

4 Pearson’s Schwartz , chapter xxii. 
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iark and Holland. He always spoke and taught as one 
having authority; and in the exercise of his excellent 
judgement was always keenly alive to the limitations of 
human possibility in missionary work. 

He left a will; he mentioned a house in the greater fort, 
a house in the little fort, together with the Church and certain 
houses in the garden without the fort, which ‘ were erected 
out of the money which was assigned me monthly by the 
Company ’; and he said of them * I look on them, as I have 
ever regarded them, namely to be the houses of the mission.’ 
He made no mention of Christ Church. He left a fund 
amounting to Rs. 85,600 to carry on the work at Tanjore and 
the branch missions. 

The Rajah of Tanjore, who had been his ward and pupil, 
was greatly affected by his death. He wrote 1 with his own 
hand a letter in English to the S.P.C.K. in London, and asked 
them to order a monument of marble on his account, * to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the late Rev. Father Schwartz, such as 
could be fixed to the pillar next to the pulpit from which he 
preached.’ The work was entrusted to Flaxman, who had 
already executed some marvellous studies of native life for 
monuments elsewhere. In due time he executed a bas relief 
and it was sent out. It was too large for the pillar; so it 
was fixed eventually in the west wall of the building over the 
doorway. The Rajah was greatly pleased with it; he kept it 
for some time in the Palace before allowing it to be fixed up 
in the Church. 

The Company erected a handsome memorial of him by 
Bacon in St. Mary’s, Fort St. George; and the local Govern¬ 
ment with the unanimous consent of the Company took other 
measures to signify their admiration of his character, to show 
their entire sympathy with the work he was engaged in, and 
to perpetuate his memory. In the year 1807 they made 
grants of land for houses, chapels and schools in the Tanjore 
district where they were stated to be required ; they increased 
their grant for the maintenance of the Protestant schools 
established by him from 40 to 100 pagodas monthly ; and all 


1 S.P.C.K. Life of Schwarts, p. 268. 
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in honour of the Missionary-Chaplain who had workea 
so faithfully, zealously and wisely in the cause of God and 
man. 1 

In 1799 the Tanjore Fort was evacuated by British troops, 
and placed under the entire authority of the Rajah. There 
was some local fear that he might be influenced by his 
advisers to destroy Christ Church. Being questioned by the 
Company’s Resident, he indignantly denied that he had any 
such intention in language that did honour to himself as a 
pupil and a friend. 3 In 1808 the British troops returned 
from the Mysore campaign, the barracks were reOccupied, 
and the services were recommenced. The S.P.C.K. report for 
1808 shows that Christopher Horst 3 was assisting Kohlhoff ; 
that they were conducting the English services, superintend¬ 
ing the Vestry school in the Fort, and were ministering to the 
British soldiers. They had two European schoolmasters at 
the Vestry school. They were supported in their work by 
General Macdowall, by his successor General Blackburne and 
by the English officers. 

Bishop Heber visited the mission in 1826. He found 
the roof suffering like the roof at Triehinopoly; it was 
too heavy for the thickness of the walls and was pressing 
them outwards ; he found the English cemetery unenclosed ; 
and that the Missionaries had been for some time ministering 
to the European garrison and station without any payment 
from the Government for their services. After his death the 
Government in deference to his wishes decreed a payment of 
80 rupees a month to the S.P.C.K. Missionaries at Tanjore 

1 The Despatch of the Court of Directors which contained a noble apprecia¬ 
tion of Schwartz was dated 29 Oct. 1806, 3, Public. 

The Despatch approving of the extra grants mentioned was dated 11 Jan. 
1809, 157, Public; it was in reply to a Letter dated 31 Jan. 1807, 126, Public, 

There was friction between the Bengal Government and some Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries (who came out without the Company’s license) in tire year 1807. 
There was no such friction in the Madras Presidency. The matter was referred 
to rhe Directors, who wrote a Despatch dated 7 Sept. 1808, Public ; in this they 
clearly expressed their opinion and policy. Critics of the Company should read 
this Despatch. It is reproduced in Buchanan’s Apology , Appendix i. (Brit. 
Mus. Lib. 4193, h. 46). 

2 Pearson’s Schwartz , ii. 391. 

3 He was a medical officer in one of the Hanoverian regiments; he arrived 
with his regiment in 1787 ; he joined the mission in 1792, and was appointed 
Lector at Cuddalore. In 1803 he was transferred to Tranquebar, and in 1806 
to Tanjore. 
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The pillar behind It Is the one on which the Rajah designed to erect his memorial; It 
proved too narrow for the purpose. 
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inducting the English services 1 ; they also built a wa' 
round the burying ground. The substitution of a lighter roof 
for the Church was carried out at the cost of the Rajah by 
his own wish. The English services at ChriBt Church only 
continued till 1883. By that time the number of English 
residents was small; the soldiers had been withdrawn; and 
the English who remained mostly lived outside the Fort. 
Partly in consequence of this Schwartz’s old garden Church 
was re-built in 1880; it was intended for both English and 
native services. The Danish Missionary Haubroe, a Copen¬ 
hagen graduate, who went to Tanjore from Vepery in 1827, 
was the architect. 

He did not live to see the work completed ; for he died in 
1830. The building was so arranged that the tombs of 
Schwartz and his fellow labourers were enclosed in the 
eastern portion of the Church. The S.P.C.K. gave £2000 
towards the cost. The new building was dedicated by the 
builders and subscribers to the service of God in honour of 
St. Peter the Apostle on its completion; and was consecrated 
by Bishop Spencer on the 81st January 1845. The family of 
Captain Fyfe, the British Resident, presented the new Church 
with a set of communion vessels for the use of the English 
congregation. 2 In the Life of Bishop Corrie 3 there is a picture 
of the interior of the mission Church of St. Peter as it was in 
1885. This Church remained in use for nearly 70 years. 
To meet the needs of progress it was enlarged and rebuilt in 
the year 1900, through the exertions of the Rev. W. H. 
Blake the resident Missionary of the S.P.G., who received a 
grant from the Society, and collected what else was necessary 
from his European, Eurasian and native friends. 

Although Christ Church in the Fort was deserted by the 
Europeans in 1833 it continued in use for Tamil services 
more or Icbs regularly up to 1880. It was consecrated by 
Bishop Spencer on the 1st February 1845. It was repaired in 
1848 and in 1849 at the cost of the Tanjore native Christians, 
the repairs costing respectively Rs. 210 and Rs. 78 4 ; and it 
was repaired again in 1866, half the cost up to Rs. 250 being 


1 Letter, IS Dec. 1826,13, Eocl. 1 S.P.C.K. Report for 1830. 

3 Vol. i. 462. 4 Madras Christian Intelligencer of those years. 
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by the Government out of respect for the memory'oi 
ristian Schwartz.' At the present time the Church is only 
UBed once a year for a Tamil service, on New Year’s Day. 

The old furniture for the European congregation at Christ 
Church was long ago removed for their accommodation at St. 
Peter’s. The only furniture that remains in the Fort Church 
is the old Altar-table, a wooden pulpit of quaint design with a 
projecting sounding-board, and a double stall with side doors, 
which was probably the reading desk 4 ; these belong to the 
time of Schwartz. The Communion vessels which Schwartz 
used were presented to Bishop Spencer at the Bishop’s 
request together with his Tamil Bible and Sanctuary chair. 
The Bible and the chair are now at the office of the S.P.G. in 
London ; they were presented to the Society by the Bishop’s 
widow, and are greatly valued. The Communion vessels were 
probably asked for by the Bishop in connection with the caste 
question; at Tanjore and other old S.P.C.K. stations it was 
the custom to have two sets of altar vessels—one for Euro¬ 
peans and one for natives. These also were presented by 
the Bishop’s widow to the Society. When the Diocese of 
Travancore was formed, the Society, confusing Travancore 
with Tanjore, thought it would be so appropriate if the plate 
were restored for use in the place where its honoured owner 
had originally used it. It was therefore presented to the 
Bishop of Travancore, and is now in use at Trevandrum. 3 

Following the lead of the Yestry of Christ Church 
Trichinopoly, and of St. Mary’s Fort St. George, the Yestry 
of Christ Church Tanjore allowed burials inside the Church. 
But it is believed that only two such burials took place, viz. 

Sophia Maitland, who died in 1780, aged 17. 

Mrs. Margaret Strange, who died in 1791, aged 82. 

There is a tablet to the memory of Mrs. Sarah Burrows, wife 
of Major Thomas Burrows of the Cavalry dated 1789; but 
it is not stated if her remains were buried in the Church or 
not. Probably they were. 

1 G.O- 14 March 1866, No. 5D, Eccl. 

5 Local tradition says that it was the pew of the commanding officer. 

• When the S.P.C.K. published their Life of Schwartz in 1856 they described 
him on the title-page as Missionary at Travancore. 
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Built in 1900 on the site of the earlier and smaller Churches. 
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sacramental plate at present at Tanjore is of some 

interest. 

1. There are two 9 inch patens, one with small feet, the 
other without. In the centre of each is engraved a cross ; 
but there is no inscription nor date. The other pieces of this 
set were converted in 1880 into a modern shaped hemi¬ 
spherical chalice and a flat plain paten to fit the bowl of the 
chalice. There is no date on the new vessels. 

2. An old set for public use, probably coeval with Schwartz 
himself. It consists of a chalice inches high, having a 
bowl 4 inches diameter and 5 inches deep; a paten 5j inches 
diameter on a centre stand 2 inches high; and a tankard - 
shaped flagon 7 inches high, Sf inches diameter; having 
both a handle and a lip. This set has no mark of any kind. 
It looks as if it may have been made by a native silversmith 
from a rough drawing given by the Missionary. 

8. A clinical set of the same appearance and pattern but 
smaller; consisting of two pieces only, a chalice 5 inches 
high and a paten 3 inches diameter; these have no mark; 
but they have the general appearance of being of the same 
age and workmanship as the larger set. 

4. A set presented by the family of Captain Fyfe in 1829 ; 
it consists of a chalice 9 inches high with a bowl 4 inches 
diameter and 5 inches deep; and a paten 9 inches diameter on 
a centre stand 8£ inches high. Both of these are inscribed 
thus :— 

NEW MISSION CHURCH 
TANJORE 

This Plate 

• WAS PRESENTED BY THE PARENTS OP 

JANE ELEANOR FYFE 

WHOSE MORTAL REMAINS 
ARE INTERRED IN FRONT OF THE ALTAR 
TO WHOSE SERVICE 

THIS TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION IS DEVOTED. 

A.D. MDCCCXXIX. 

Beside these two pieces there is a flagon inches high 
with a handle, a spout and a lid, shaped like a coffee pot; and 
a silver dish with a cover intended for a portable font. The dish 
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soup tureen which was used as a font when the child of 
Capt. Fyfe was baptised. With the cover it is 9 inches high. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the so-called flagon was 
also in domestic use in the Fyfe family before it was presented. 

The ancient register books used by Schwartz are still in 
existence. He was under no obligation to keep them; but his 
orderly mind and conscience caused him to commence records 
at Trichinopoly in 1768, at Tanjore in 1778 and at Palam- 
cottah in 1785. The earliest entries are in German. His 
own name does not appear; but there is no mistaking his 
handwriting. These manuscript books were carried on by 
his successors up to 1847. The first entry is dated 1773. 

There is no record as to when the old Vestry and the 
Vestry school (European and Eurasian) came to an end. 
Presumably the Vestry Fund was merged in the general 
mission accounts when the school was closed for want of 
scholars; and this must have been within a few years after 
the withdrawal of the British troops from the station. No 
reference to it has been found in the later S.P.C.K. reports. 

Tanjore will always be associated with the name of 
Schwartz. One by one during the 19th century the things 
associated with him have been scattered. Claudius Buchanan 
took his snuffbox, his Syriac Psalter, and his Greek Testa¬ 
ment. Bishop Middleton took his portrait. Bishop Wilson 
took one of his sanctuary chairs, his pocket Testament, and 
his miniature. Bishop Spencer took the other sanctuary 
chair, his Tamil Bible and a set of his communion plate. 1 
Schwartz possessed many interesting relics of the early 
Tranquebar Missionaries, their books and the miniature 
portraits of some of them. These became the property of 
J. C. Kohlhoff, and are still with his descendants. 

5. Vellore .—Vellore was a former possession of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. When he was pressed by the Fort St. George 
Government in 1760 to pay the expense of the war which was 
then being waged with the French and their allies for the 
protection of his territories, he pleaded that some of his 
tributaries had rebelled against him, and asserted their 
independence, and no longer paid him tribute. Amongst 
1 All these were gifts, not annexations. 
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others he mentioned the ruler of Vellore. The Government 
thereupon resolved to take the Fort and district of Vellore, 
to hold it for the Nawab, he paying all the expenses of the 
capture and occupation, so that he might be able to repay the 
Governnient the great expense of the late war. The Fort 
and district was accordingly taken by Col. Calliaud in 1761; 
it was garrisoned by about 850 European troops in the Com¬ 
pany’s service and about 900 sepoys. In the following year, 
being the year after the fall of Pondicherry, 500 French 
prisoners were drafted to Vellore. These were not all French¬ 
men. 1 Quite a considerable number were Irishmen, Swiss 
and Germans. 

The Rev. John Thomas, one of the Fort St. George 
Chaplains, visited the garrison in 1766 2 ; but his services 
could not really be spared from the Presidency; so the 
Government asked the Company to appoint another Chaplain, 
and did not sanction any more out-garrison visits from Fort 
St. George for many years to come. 

A commencement of Christian ministration was made in 
the year 1769 by the S.P.C.K. Missionary Gericke, who was 
then stationed at Cuddalore. 3 A catechist was sent to Vellore 
soon afterwards, probably by Fabricius of Vepery, for he was 
at that time the head of the S.P.C.K. mission on the Coast. 
Fabricius himself paid a visit to the station in September 1772. 
This was in consequence of the report by the Catechist that 
he found a difficulty in making any progress without at least 
a regular place of worship. 

Fabricius called upon Col. Lang, who commanded the 
garrison, and tried to obtain from him the use of one of the 
public buildings in the Fort. This could not be arranged; 
fpr the Fort and its buildings nominally and ostensibly 
belonged to the Nawab; but Col. Lang promised to secure a 
place for worship in one of the officers’ houses. Col. Lang 
was not only mindful of the soldiers’ native wives, but also 
of the Europeans under his command. He ordered a tent to 
be pitched on the parade ground, so that Fabricius might 

1 Wilson’s Histo'ry of the Madras Army , i. 137. 

2 Letter, 22 Jan. 1767, para. 114. 

3 Taylor’s Memoir, pp. 28-30, and Hough’s Christianity , iii. 440. 
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luct divine service for the Europeans of the garrison and 
address them. Amongst the soldiers were some who had 
come under the pious and magnetic influence of Schwartz at 
Trichinopoly. 

Encouraged by the appreciation of his former visit, 
Fabricius again went to Vellore in March 1778. 1 He found 
that a number of English soldiers had associated themselves 
together for the purpose of Bible reading and prayer. He 
found also that the Catechist had been diligent in instructing 
more of the native wives of the men. He found also a 
number of German soldiers. He read prayers and preached 
in English at a parade service arranged by the Commandant; 
he administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 17 of 
the godly men above mentioned ; he preached in Tamil to the 
native Christians; he baptised five of the soldiers’ children, 
married five couples; administered the sacrament of the Last 
Supper to the German soldiers; and was instrumental in 
getting a school chapel built for the joint use of Europeans 
and natives. 

The appropriation of a vacant house for the purpose of 
divine worship had been attended with inconvenience. A 
house was not always vacant; consequently the services had 
been very irregular. At the request of Fabricius a site was 
allotted for the erection of a school chapel for exclusive 
religious use—divine service on Sunday, and the education of 
the children of the garrison on other days. On the condition 
that the building might be also used by the native congregation 
Fabricius contributed from the Vepery Mission Fund 60 
pagodas. Mr. Polling, the civil representative of the Govern¬ 
ment gave 10 pagodas more. The rest was contributed by 
the officers and men of the garrison. The building was 
completed; a soldier schoolmaster was appointed; and ooth 
English and Tamil services were held in it before the end 
of the year. This building remained in use for about seven 
years. In 1780 Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic, and in the 
ordinary operations of war Yellore fell into his hands. When 
peace was restored in 1784 Vellore was reoccupied by the 
Company’s troops. A portion of the Company’s force consisted 
1 Taylor’s Memoir, pp. 33-84. 
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companies of the 72nd Regiment. As there were no 
proper barracks the Church was made use of to accommodate 
some of the men, and was so used until 1787. In that year 
Schwartz, who had become the senior and head of the S.P.C.K. 
mission on the coast in succession to Fabricius, wrote to the 
Government and represented the state of affairs, asking that 
they should either buy the Church or pay rent for it. 1 The 
surveyor was ordered to report; his report must have been 
that the building was substantially good, and was adapted to 
the use to which it was then being put; for the Government 
purchased it for 800 pagodas. 

Although there was neither Church nor chapel for the 
garrison before 1773, there was a garrison burial ground from 
the time the Madras troops took possession of the Fort. The 
date of the earliest inscribed stone in the cemetery is 1784. 

The good effect of the early ministrations of Fabricius 
and the local Catechist at Vellore was experienced by Gericke 
at the Fort of Chingleput in 1780. There he found some 
pious, and well behaved soldiers, who had been stationed at 
Vellore, who possessed and valued Bibles and Prayer Books, 
and were married to native women who were well instructed 
Christians. 2 Doubtless the good effect was seen at other 
places also. The local Catechist pastored the native con¬ 
gregation, and read the service in Tamil for them. The 
English service was read by one or another of the officers. 
In 1787 it was being conducted by Surgeon Duflin, who wrote 
to Schwartz in that year for a volume of English sermons. 
Schwartz sent two volumes of Isaac Watts; he said * I have 
Sherlock’s, but they are not for a mixed congregation.’ 
Whether Baffin wrote to Schwartz as an old friend or as head 
o* the S.P.C.K. mission is uncertain. 3 In 1792 the civil 
representative of the Government at Vellore was Mr. William 
Harcourt Torriano. He saw the need of a new building, and 
was kind enough to erect one at his own expense. It was 
built as before for the joint use of Europeans and Natives. 
Torriano and the Staff Surgeon were good enough to share 


1 Pearson’s Schwarts , ii. 107. Pearson makes a mistake in saying that 
Schwartz himself built it. 

2 Hough’s Christianity , iii. 501. * Pearson’s Schwarts, ii. 119. 
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the'work of conducting English services for the garrison 
between them. In 1793 Gericke, accompanied by one of the 
Tranquebar Missionaries, J. P. Rottler, afterwards well known 
in Madras, proceeded to Yellore and dedicated this ‘large 
new Chapel ’ to the service of God. 1 No particulars of this 
dedication have been found. But as Gericke was a devoted 
friend and pupil of Schwartz it is probable that the same 
prayer was used at the dedication as Schwartz used at 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. The building was larger than the 
former one; it lasted nearly 30 years. It appears from the 
S.P.C.K. reports that Mr. Torriano maintained a Catechist 
at Yellore; his duties were probably those of Church Keeper, 
Clerk, pastor of the native Christians, especially of those mar¬ 
ried to soldiers ; he was also schoolmaster of their children. 

The paper appointments of the Presidency Chaplains to 
be Chaplains of Vellore have already been referred to. It is 
not known that any of them except Dr. Bell visited the station 
from the time the system began to the time it ended. 2 The 
Rev. J. E. Atwood became the first Chaplain of the station in 
1799 ; he remained in charge till August 1802, nearly three 
years, when he went for a year to Fort St. George. In August 
1803 he returned for a year; and left finally in June 1804. 
Whilst he was there, Gericke accompanied by Jaenicke visited 
the station in 1800; Gericke visited it again in 1801; and in 
1803 he paid yet another visit; it was during this visit that 
he died. 

His visit in 1800 was probably due to a letter written by 
the commanding officer, Lt. Col. G. Doveton, to the Govern¬ 
ment, asking their assistance to establish a brigade school. 
Assisted by the officers Fabricius had established a school for 
the European children in 1773. It is not easily undersh' sd 
why another such school was wanted, and why Mr. Atwood 
desired it, unless he was excluded from having a part in the 
management of the school that existed. This is the letter 
which Col. Doveton wrote 3 :— 

‘ I have the honour to acquaint you for the information 
of his Lordship in Council that with the assistance of Major 
Skelly, the officer commanding II.M.’s Scotch Brigade, and 


Taylor’s Memoir , p. 71. 


2 Bell visited in 1788 and 1792. 


a Consultations, 14 Feb. 1800, 
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the auspices and superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Atwood, 
I have set on foot the establishment of a school at this station 
for the education of the children of the Scotch Brigade, and 
of such other children of the garrison whose parents may 
choose to take advantage of the Institution. 

* Major Skelly informs me that the parents of the children 
of the Scotch Brigade have long been anxious for an institution 
of the kind, but never until now have they been together at 
any fixed station, or where they had encouragement to begin 
it. There are upwards of 80 children of the Brigade alone, 
all of European parents (exclusive of the other children in the 
garrison) who are now idly running about and totally un¬ 
instructed, that will receive an immediate benefit from the 
institution; and from a conviction that his Lordship in 
Council will receive satisfaction from a knowledge of its design, 
I have presumed to address you on the subject. I shall 
presume further to solicit that his Lordship will be pleased 
to afford his assistance to the commencement of the under¬ 
taking by ordering that I be furnished with an assortment 
of stationery for writing books etc.; and also with, a certain 
number of spelling books, prayer books, etc.; I have taken 
the liberty of enclosing an indent for such articles as are 
immediately required.’ 

The Government replied on the 15th that the articles 
asked for were not in store ; * nor are similar applications to 
Government regular.’ 

It is very probable that there was some misunderstanding 
between the Chaplain and the Vepery Missionaries regarding 
the use of the Chapel; for at the end of 1808 Atwood wrote 
to the Government and proposed the erection of a new Church. 
The Government declined, and reported the application and 
their refusal to the Directors. 1 The Government was not 
unaware of the existence of the Chapel built by Torriano. 
They were also aware of similar circumstances at Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Palamcottah, Ramnad and Cuddalore; and they 
refused to spend money over a new Church, so long as one 
existed which could serve the purposes of the garrison. 
Atwood represented the Chapel to be out of repair, and * in 
every point of view totally inadequate to the decent per¬ 
formance of religious duties.’ 

1 Letter, 23 March 1804, 385, Mil. 
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'he Directors were influenced by this report in their reply ; 
they wrote 1 :— 


«We are of opinion this representation deserves to be 
attended to; and that directions should either have been 
given for a survey of the present building in view to its being 
repaired, or if that was not thought advisable from its decayed 
state, or the expense it would require, that a plan and 
estimate of a new structure should have been called for, and 
the latter submitted for our consideration previous to the 
erection of the building. 

* You will therefore on receipt of this letter give directions 
to the effect above mentioned.’ 


Before this despatch reached Madras the memorable 
mutiny at Vellore took place, in which the 69th Regiment 
suffered. It was confidently stated at the time that the 
mutiny was due to mission work which was being carried on 
there and elsewhere with the approval and support of the 
Government. Lieut. Gen. Hay McDowall, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras Army, ridiculed the idea 2 ; and attributed 
the mutiny to the right cause—a political effort of the 
family of Tippu Sultan, then prisoners at Vellore, to regain 
their liberty and power. One result of the mutiny was that 
Vellore was condemned as a military station ; from a military 
point of view it was badly situated. The European regiment 
was moved to Arcot, which remained the principal military 
station of the district from 1807 till 1862. There was left 
behind at Vellore only a small military force, a detachment 
from Arcot. 

The first Chaplain, James Atwood, was transferred from 
Vellore in 1804. According to the Directors’ orders of that 
year 3 Vellore was one of the seven military stations whHi 
were to have a permanent Chaplain. The mutiny altered 
the circumstances. Succeeding Chaplains were stationed at 
Arcot, where the Government built a large Church in 1814 ; 
and Vellore became one of the out-stations of the Chaplain of 
Arcot. The Government of Madras wrote and explained the 
changed circumstances,* and recommended that a small 


1 Desp. 30 July 1806, 205, 206, Mil. 
* Despatch, 6 June 1805, 9, Public. 


1 Mil. Consultations, 24 Nov. 1807. 
4 Letter, 24 Oct. 1808,172, Public. 
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of worship at a moderate expense ’ should be built. 

This the Directors sanctioned. 1 But as no new building was 
erected it must be presumed that the S.P.C.K. chapel was 
continued in use by the Chaplain and the Europeans as long 
as it was tiapable of being used. « 

The Europeans of Vellore were cared for separately by a 
Company’s Chaplain from and after the year 1798. The 
native congregation was cared for by a catechist appointed 
from Vepery, and by the Vepery Missionaries who paid them 
occasional visits. According to the S.P.C.K. reports Gericke 
was diligent in making visits up to 1808 ; Paezold continued 
the system up to 1817, the year of his death. In 1822 the 
Rev. L. P. Haubroe, the newly arrived S-P.C.K. Missionary, 
was sent to visit the station by Dr. Rottler of Vepery. He is 
said to have found the chapel in ruins and only 30 Christians 
of the native congregation left.* The Europeans were holding 
their services in a barrack room; and the native Christians 
were allowed to use the same room. With the support of 
the British officers Haubroe reorganised the European and 
Eurasian school, repaired the school room, and left a catechist 
in charge to conduct the Tamil service in the barrack room. 

The Rev. E. A. G. Falcke, who was ordained by the 
Bishop of London and arrived in Madras in June 1822, 
visited Vellore in 1828, 3 and became the first resident 
European Missionary there in 1824. On his arrival he 
found the Catechist, the English schoolmaster and the Tamil 
natives in good health. He examined the boys and girls of 
the well attended English and Tamil schools; was kindly 
received by the European officers; administered the Holy 
Sacrament to both the English and the native congregation; 
and was able to report in April that forty native Christians 
attended the Tamil services. 4 At the end of 1824 Falcke died 
of cholera; and the Vellore mission was left to a catechist 
^ until 1826, when he was succeeded by the Rev. P. Wessing. 

1 Despatch, 10 July 1811, 112, Public. 

2 Pascoe’s &)0 Years of the S.P.G. p. 526. In the S.P.G. Report lor 1829 
the writer of a history of the missions in South India states that Haubroe 
found 200 Christian children of school going age. He was greatly assisted by 
Col. Deacon the C.O., Captain Lewis the Fort Adjutant and the ladies of the 
station, who established a school for girls. 

8 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 251. 4 Do. pp. 271-4. 
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1828 the English school building in the Port was given 
up to the new Government Board of Education; and a new 
school house or school chapel was erected elsewhere for the 
use of the mission at the expense of the Government. 1 In 
1829 the barrack in which divine service was held was 
required for other use ; and the Commandant appropriated a 
room for the purpose in the General Hospital. The native 
congregation objected to the Hospital; and so strong was the 
objection that Mr. Wessing held the Tamil services in his 
own house till the new school chapel was ready for use. 

By this time Torriano’s building in the Port was out of 
repair and entirely deserted. The S.P.C.K., though they 
handed over the mission to the S.P.G. in 1826, were kindly 
disposed towards it. In 1830 they voted £200 for the erection 
of a proper chapel for the native congregation. The new 
building was completed in 1835, 2 and was used both by the 
natives and the Europeans. 

The visiting Chaplain in 1837, the Rev. W. Tomes, 
appears to have suggested that the old Torriano chapel might 
be re-roofed for European use. An estimate was prepared 
amounting to 510 rupees; but the Engineer reported against 
the walls, and recommended a new building at a cost of 
2378 rupees outside the Port. The Government sanctioned 
this and wrote to the Directors, 3 who approved. 4 


The foundations of the new building wore put in, and the 
walls were being commenced, when the Engineer advised that 
the whole basement of the building should be raised three 
feet above the ground level; and that provision should be 
made for building a wall round three sides of the Church. 
The Madras Government sanctioned the plans and esti¬ 
mates, the latter amounting to an extra 1178 rupees. But 
before any further expense was incurred the officer com¬ 
manding the station objected to any building being erected on 
the proposed site on military grounds—that is, on the ground 
that the interior of the Fort would be commanded from the 
roof of the building. 

The objection was held to be valid; another site had to 


1 S.P.C.K. Reports for 1828 and 1830. * S.P.C.K. Report for 1836. 

* Letter, 21 Jan. 1840, 6, Ecol. * Despatch, 23 Dec. 1840, 24, Eccl. 
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found ; and the Madras Government was asked to sanction 
400 rupees more for the purchase of it. This they did, and 
in their next letter home 1 they explained to the Directors the 
difficulties that had arisen, and what they had done to 
surmount them. They had up to that time incurred the cost 
of the foundations that were laid, and the cost of a second 
site. The Directors in their reply 2 blamed the Engineer for 
not discovering sooner that there was a military objection to 
the first site chosen. They reviewed the whole circumstances 
and expressed their displeasure. 

Within a month of the despatch of the letter of ex¬ 
planation the Governor, Lord Elphinstone, recorded a minute 8 
representing the desirableness of transferring to Vellore the 
European regiment usually cantoned at Arnee, which was 
only about 20 miles distant from Vellore; and of having 
the new Church in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
barracks. His Lordship also mentioned that there was a site 
within the Port in every way eligible. In consequence of this 
minute further building proceedings were stopped, and a 
temporary arrangement was made for holding divine service 
in the Public Rooms, a building without the Fort which was 
hired to serve as a Church and Eurasian school room. The 
Rooms were hired for 12 months at 35 rupees a month from 
the committee of officers who owned and managed them for 
the station; but the money was to be spent in repairing, 
improving and adapting them to the purposes for which they 
were required. At the end of the year the Military Board 
called for a report on the condition of the building with 
a view to judge if the amount paid as rent was more of less 
than was "necessary; and the temporary arrangement was 
continued for another year. The Madras Government 
explained 4 what had been done to the Directors, who made 
no remark. 6 

The use of the Assembly Rooms continued for 8 years. 
At the end of that time they were pronounced insecure and 
no longer available; and the Madras Government sanctioned 


1 Letter, 16 Feb. 1841, 4 to 6, Eccl. 2 Despatch, 21 Sept. 1842, 9~13, Eccl. 

8 Consultations, 16 March, 1841. 4 Letter, 21 Jan. 1843, 6 to 9, Eccl. 

4 Despatch, 19 March 1844, 4, Eccl. 
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within the Fort (at the coat of 
5051 rupees) in accordance with the suggestion of the late 
Governor. They announced this decision to the Directors, 1 
who in reviewing the whole circumstances s expressed a doubt 
whether it would not have been better to have built on the 
site of the Public Rooms, on the ground that the walls were 
still serviceable and that it could have been done for 2600 
rupees; they did not attach much weight (they said) to the 
objection of the Military Board that a building on that site 
would command the Fort, as there were already numerous 
buildings, including a mosque, similarly situated. 

The new Church was designed and built by Major 
0. G. Ottley, the Fort Adjutant at Vellore. On its com¬ 
pletion the Madras Government granted him a remuneration 
of 500 rupees in consideration of the charges and labour 
entailed on him s ; and the Directors approved/ 

The Church was built to seat 280 persons. The nave 
measures 50 by 41 feet. Eastward there is a sanctuary 15 feet 
deep by 18; and this is flanked by two vestries each 
10 by 8 feet. Westward is a handsome verandah supported by 
columns and a flight of steps from the ground to the floor 
level. The building is said to have cost 5559 rupees. 8 If 
the extra 500 rupees was for furniture, the civil and military 
officers must have subscribed a goodly sum for this purpose; 
for 500 rupees will not furnish a Church, even in India. 

Areot remained the head quarters of the Chaplain till the 
European regiment was removed from that station in 1862. 
After that date Vellore became the head quarters. During 
the incumbency of the Rev. J. B. Trend (1874-9) the sanc¬ 
tuary was rearranged and refurnished at the cost of the 
congregation; some handsome ornaments of brass, carded 
wood and silk needlework, and a costly harmonium were 
presented by various individual members. The east window 
and the font are memorials of Lieut. Col. William Sim McLeod, 
presented by his widow. A notable adornment of the Church 
are the old colours of the 10th Madras Infantry, which were 

1 Letter, 10 Dec 1844, 2, Eccl. 8 Despatch, 22 July 1846, 33, 34, Eccl. 

3 Letter, 21 Sept. 1847, 10, Eccl. 4 Despatch, 22 Aug. 1849, 12, Eccl. 

4 Return of Churohes dated 1862 (Registrar’s Office). 
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)sited here by the officers of the Begiment before it was 
converted into a Burmah Battalion. A brass plate records 
the circumstance. 

The Church is known by the name of St. John; but it 
was never officially dedicated to God in his honour, nor 
consecrated and set apart from all common use. The local 
tradition is that it was not consecrated because it was once a 
public room of Assembly for dancing and acting and other 
amusements; but this is quite a mistake. The probable 
reason for its never having been set apart with prayer and 
benediction is that for eighteen years after its completion 
there was no resident Chaplain. 

The East India Company presented the. Church with its 
usual gift of handsome altar plate inscribed with its coat of 
arms ; only the paten remains now; at some time the chalice 
and the flagon were converted into vessels of a more modern, 
and certainly more convenient, shape; but in spite of its shape 
and massive size the old Company’s plate ought to have been 
treasured ; it was an outward symbol of much good will. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Church is kept in 
good repair. In 1888, in consideration of what the con¬ 
gregation had done for themselves, the Government expended 
725 rupees over alterations and improvements. 1 

What befell the old Vellore mission is accurately related by 
the industrious and talented compiler of the S.P.G. records. 2 

The Vellore register books were commenced in 1828. 

1 G.O. 25 Jan. 1883, No. 285. 2 Pascoe’s 200 Years of the S.P.G. p. 526. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


CHURCHES FOUNDED BETWEEN 1746 AND 180 b—COTlt. 

The districts of Madura and Tinnevelly were occupied by a 
force of the Company’s troops as early as 1755. The Nawab 
of Arcot, the Company’s ally, claimed them as part of his 
dominions. The Fort St. George Government assisted him 
to re-assert his authority over them under the promise that 
by means of the revenue of the districts he would repay the 
Company the cost of the late wars undertaken in his behalf. 
Regular garrisons were left in Madura and Palamcottah as 
early as 1768. Ramnad was captured by General Joseph 
Smith and garrisoned in 1772. The districts were in a con¬ 
stant state of political disturbance till the death of Hyder Ali, 
who stirred up the local chiefs to rebel against the authority 
of the Nawab and to hamper the Company’s military arrange¬ 
ments. 

In 1784 peace was restored and assured in the districts; 
and it became possible for Schwartz, the Missionary-Chaplain 
of Tanjore, to attempt to provide religious ministrations for 
the various garrisons and to prosecute his missionary enter¬ 
prise in their vicinity. The funds at his disposal for these 
purposes were partly derived from the Government of Fort 
St. George, partly from the London S.P.C.K., and partly from 
the benevolent assistance afforded him by the civil and 
military officers of the Company. 

6. Palamcottah .—In 1765 there were stationed in Palam¬ 
cottah Fort two companies of European infantry, 82 European 
artillerymen, and 100 artillery lascars. Subject to various 
alterations of numbers and composition, the European 
garrison remained at the Fort till 1880. Schwartz paid a 
visit to the garrison in 1771 when his permanent residence 
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Trichinopoly. As the garrison of Palamcottah was 
letachment from his head quarters, he must have been well 
known to the officers and men composing it. On this occasion 
a native woman of the Brahmin caste who was married to 
one of the Company’s military officers, 1 applied to him for 
baptism ; but as Schwartz could not recognise the marriage 
he refused her request. There was a sergeant in the garrison, 
married to a native Christian, who took up the mission cause 
with some zeal, though not according to knowledge; and 
Schwartz, with some fear as to the result, relates how he 
taught the catechism to a native enquirer and baptised him. 2 

He paid a second visit to the station in 1779 after he had 
taken up his abode at Tanjore. On this Occasion the 
Brahmin woman, who had been instructed by her husband in 
the principles of Christianity, was found to be a widow; and 
as she was still anxious for baptism Schwartz baptised her 
and her son. 3 

A third visit was paid in 1785. On this occasion he 
found that a ‘ neat small building with a tiled roof ’ 4 had 
been erected by local effort. Bishop Caldwell has related in 
a detailed way the origin of the building. It was put into the 
mind of the Christian Brahmin woman to build a Church; 
and as soon as her intention was made known the civil and 
military officers of the station came forward to assist in the 
undertaking. Bishop Caldwell found some evidence that the 
Government also assisted by a gift of bricks and lime. If so 
the building was erected in much the same kind of way as 
those at Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

Schwartz visited Palamcottah twice in 1785. On the first 
visit he solemnly dedicated the new chapel; and oh the 
second visit he brought with him a native Catechist named 
Satthianadhan to carry on the mission work. He adminis¬ 
tered the Blessed Sacrament to 80 persons of the native 
congregation, and expressed his satisfaction. 6 

1 It was not a marriage in the English and Christian sense. 

2 Pearson’s Schwartz , ii. 43. 

3 Caldwell’s Tirmevelly Mission. The Brahmin lady was given the name 
of Clorinda. On this occasion also he married one of the Company’s civil 
officers, Mr. George Westcott, to Miss Ann Mirin. 

4 S.P.C.K. Report, 1787; Caldwell’s Tvnnewelly Mission; and Pettitt’s 

Tmnevelly Mission , p. 79. 4 Pearson’s Schwa/rtz t ii. 46. 
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ahree years later he reported to the S.P.G.K. that the 
congregation consisted of 120 persons ; that the Catechist was 
proceeding with his duties ably, piously and well; and that 
the English liturgy, translated into Tamil, was regularly used 
before the sermon. 

In 1791 he sent one of his assistants, a distinguished 
young Prussian, Joseph Daniel Jaenicke, to take charge of the 
whole work of the Port and its neighbourhood, European and 
Native. Being a good linguist, like so many others of the 
early German Missionaries, his services were highly accepta¬ 
ble to the English residents. A year after his arrival he 
expressed his intention of enlarging the Church; and he 
spoke of his kind reception by Mr. Benjamin Torin, the 
Revenue Collector, Col. Clarke the Commandant, and Mr. 
Martin the Civil Paymaster. In 1798 he wrote a report to 
Schwartz which was forwarded to tho S.P.C.K. and printed by 
them in their 1794 report in which he said, ‘ the Europeans 
regularly frequent the Church, to which they are encouraged 
by the good example of the commanding officer ’ 1 ; and he 
added how he had formed several native congregations in the 
towns and villages of the district, and had built small chapels 
for them * at the expense of Mr. Schwartz.’ 

Gericke paid a visit to Palamcottah in 1797—probably at 
the request of the aged and infirm Schwartz, who regarded all 
the Tinnevelly and Madura missions as branch stations of 
Tanjore. When Jaenicke died, in 1800, at Tanjore, Gericke 
paid another visit. Satthianadhan was still in charge of the 
native congregation; he had improved his knowledge of 
English to Buch a wonderful degree that he was quite qualified 
to conduct divine service for the garrison, when they desired his 
services. But as a rule either the senior civil or the senior 
military officer did this in the absence of a European 
Missionary. Gericke visited the station again in 1802, and 
was ‘ kindly received by the good Collector and other English 
gentlemen.’ 2 The Collector was Stephen Lushington. After 
Gericke’s death J. C. Kohlhoff visited the station in 1808, and 
recorded his kind reception by Col. Dyce the Commandant. 2 


1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1792. 

2 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Mission and Taylor’s Memoir, pp. 104-110. 
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orders from Kohlhoff W. T. Ringeltaube, a graduated# 
Halle, took charge in 1806 and remained a year and a half 
ministering like Jaenicke to both Europeans and natives. 
* All the gentlemen expressed themselves very kindly disposed 
towards my undertaking.’ * The Church can contain about 
40 people.’ 1 ‘ The English congregation prefer the Church of 
England service to any other form, and why should I not 
cheerfully comply ? ’ 2 During the time of his incumbency 
Col. Charles Trotter was the Commandant 3 ; the Colonel re¬ 
ceived Ringeltaube and befriended him as he received James 
Hough the Chaplain ten years later. 

From the time Ringeltaube left until 1816 there was no 
European minister nearer than Tanjore. In the absence of 
records little is known of Palamcottah during that period; 
floods, fever and disease carried off one sixth of the popula¬ 
tion in 1810; there was a panic amongst the native Chris¬ 
tians ; in the absence of a European Missionary to re-assure 
them there were many relapses to heathenism; the Church 
fell into disrepair, so that when Bishop Middleton visited the 
place in 1815 4 the English service was being conducted in 
the Collector’s house. 

It is worthy of notice that in this distant station the 
traditional practice of the Company’s servants was ob¬ 
served as to divine service. They had neither Chaplain nor 
Church ; but Bishop Middleton records that service was con¬ 
ducted and a sermon read by a military officer. A like 
practice had been observed in numerous military stations and 
factories before that time, and has been observed in numerous 
civil and military stations since. The godly layman who 
understands his duty to God and man, and is willing to be of 
use in the promotion of godliness and righteousness, hate 
always been an important and pronounced feature of the 
Indian services. 

There were two definite results of the Bishop’s visit. The 
Church was repaired and put in order; and a Chaplain, 

1 Ten years later Hough said 80. 2 Caldwell’s Tiimevelly Mission . 

3 He died in 1819 and was buried in the Palamcottah Churchyard; ‘ a man 

of God, a Cornelius indeed, who gives every encouragement and support in his 
power to the Native Christians in Tinnevelly.’ (Hough, ii. 285.) 

4 Life of Bishop Middleton , i. 226. 
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could have been made ; for Hough was a friend of the mis¬ 
sionary cause and willing to promote it. The Madras Com¬ 
mittee of the S.P.C.K. asked him to report on the state of 
the mission and the mission property. This he did. 1 He 


visited the surrounding villages 2 where Christianity had been 


preached and planted, and where there were chapels and 
schools. He reported that there were then about 3000 
Christians belonging to the mission, a fact which is only men¬ 
tioned here to show that the garrison and English work of the 
Missionaries and their agents did not prevent them from 
prosecuting successfully Christian work among the heathen. 3 

Hough pursued the policy of Schwartz, Pohle and Jaenicke. 
He successfully combined his English and native work with 
the assistance of a native Priest. He established new schools 
and re-established old ones in the name of the S.P.C.K., who 
granted 40 rupees a month for their upkeep; he re-introduced 
the Tamil translation of the English liturgy into the Tinnevelly 
congregations, and explained its meaning to the native Priest 
and Catechists; he advanced education and distributed copies 
of the Scriptures ; and in all this was greatly assisted by John 
Cotton, the Collector, and the other Europeans of the station. 

When Hough left the station in 1820 he left a restored 
Church and a re-established mission; but as the S.P.C.K. 
could not provide a European Missionary, he obtained the 
assistance of two C.M.S. agents before he left, Rhenius and 
Schmidt, who took charge of the S.P.C.K. mission and its 
property and its funds, and carried on its work, and at the 
Bame time commenced work on behalf of the Society which 
employed and paid them. 4 Hough’s successor as Chaplain 
was James Hutchison, LL.D.; he arrived in 1822 and re¬ 
mained till 1829. Until 1826 the C.M.S. Missionaries made 
use of the Church in the Fort for their ministrations. In 
that year Rhenius erected a similar but rather larger 
building outside the Fort on land purchased by Hough and 

1 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Mission, pp. 186-8. 

1 One of these was named Casamajorpuram. 

3 See Hough’s reply to the Abb6 Dubois, p. 169. 

4 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Mission, p. 198, in which the accuracy of Pettitt’s 
explanation of the introduction of the C.M.S. into Palamcottah is confirmed. 
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to the Mission. He was assisted to do this by the con¬ 
tributions of the European residents as well as by the Church 
Missionary Society. Dr. Hutchison not only gave money, 
but also a silver communion service and hangings of silk and 
damask. 1 

When Dr. Hutchison left the station in 1829, the Madras 
Committee of the S.P.G.—which took over the work and 
mission property of the S.P.C.K. in 1826—appointed David 
Rosen to the charge of their mission in Palamcottah. He 
took over charge from Rhenius and wrote thus to the Madras 
Committee:— 

* Mr. Rhenius took me to the Fort and showed me the 
Church and mission premises. The Churchyard is surrounded 
by a new and strong wall built by the Government. 2 Gentle¬ 
men and other Christians of the station are interred here ; in 
one part Native Protestants are interred.’ 

This Churchyard wall was one of the results of having a 
resident Chaplain to represent the needs and the feelings of 
the Europeans of the station to the Government. 

Rosen only remained a year. On his return from the 
Nicobars in 1835 he took charge again. The Rev. Charles 
Hubbard was in charge from 1836 to 1837. Then he was 
transferred, and Rhenius resumed the superintendence. Soon 
afterwards Rhenius came under the influence of some Ply¬ 
mouth Brethren; and as he spoke disrespectfully of the 
Church and its ordinances and its Prayer Book he became 
useless to the Europeans and harmful to the native Christians. 
He was removed by his Society; a Chaplain was appointed in 
1841, the third and last; he remained for three years, until 
order had been restored by the Rev. George Pettitt, an English 
Priest in the service of the C.M.S. The new Chaplain was 
George Kneller Graeme. 

So long as George Pettitt or any English clergyman like 
him was there and was willing to minister to the English 
congregation, there was no necessity to appoint a Chaplain 
to do it. So when Mr. Graeme left in 1844 no Company’s 

1 Pettitt’s Tinnevelly Mission, p. 28. 

2 Reported to the Directors in Letter, 2 Oct. 1832, 9,10, Eccl. Cost Rs. 1174 
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in was appointed to succeed him. Palamcottah was t! 


head-quarters of the Government of the district; there was a 
Collector’s office, a treasury, a Hospital, and a Sessions Court; 
within the Fort was a regiment of sepoys, a detachment of 
artillery, an arsenal and a jail. The European community 
assembled in the Mission Chapel in the Fort for divine ser¬ 
vice every Sunday. There was the Collector, the Judge, the 
Sub-Collector, several assistant Collectors, the officers of the 
sepoy battalion, an Artillery and Engineer officer, a military 
and a civil surgeon, conductors of ordnance, staff sergeants, 
and Eurasian bandsmen of the Native Infantry regiment. 
There were also a few other European and Eurasian families 
in the station. 1 

There were two C.M.S. Missionaries in the station; they 
shared the English duty, and they did this without emolu¬ 
ment from the East India Company and without fees from 
the members of the congregation, just as Jaenicke and 
Ringeltaube and Rosen had done before them; and ever 
since that time the C.M.S. Missionaries of Palamcottah have 
pursued the same kind policy. 

Whilst Graeme was Chaplain of the station an arrange¬ 
ment was concluded between the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. Com¬ 
mittees in London, and their corresponding committees in 
Madras, to give up Palamcottah as an S.P.G. station in 
favour of the Society which has pursued the work there 
vigorously since the time of James Hough. 2 The S.P.G. 
retired to Mudalur and the South East portion of the district, 
but they retained their ownership of the Church and Church¬ 
yard. 

The Rev. George Pettitt tells in his interesting history 
how he enlarged the Church built by Rhenius, added a chancel 
and a west porch in 1840, and completed the erection of a 
tower and spire in 1845. This handsome mission Church 
has never been consecrated—that is, ‘solemnly set apart from 
all profane and common uses ’; but before its enlargement 
and completion it was named Trinity Church by Bishop 
Corrie. 8 


1 Pettitt’s TinnevelVy Mission , p. 79. 

2 Pascoe’s 200 Years of the S.P.G. pp. 534-5. 
8 Pettitt’s Tinnevelly Mission , p. 84. 
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old Palamcottah 
many liberal supporters 
connected with the place, 
with the records. But 


mission from 1785 to 1845 had 
amongst the Europeans officially 
Their names have mostly perished 
a few have been discovered and 


rescued from oblivion. It is pleasing to be able to add those 
discovered by Bishop Caldwell, especially as they are such 
honoured names in the Presidency of Madras: George 
D. Drury, Collector in 1829 ; Thomas Prendergast, J. F. Bishop 
and Charles James Bird, the local Civilians in 1835; and 
Lt. Col. John Ogilvie of the 33rd Madras Infantry of the 
same date. 

As soon as the S.P.G. agents were removed from 
Palamcottah the Madras Committee applied to the local 
Government for some remuneration for the use of the Church 
there by the European community. On the recommendation 
of Bishop Heber the Government allowed a monthly sum to 
the Society for the use of the Church at Cuddalore; they 
asked for a similar allowance at Palamcottah. 1 

The request was sent to the Court of Directors, and a rent 
of 35 rupees was sanctioned as at Cuddalore; but the Directors 
asked to be informed how many Churches were held in joint 
occupation with religious bodies unconnected with Government, 
and the reasons why such arrangements had been sanctioned. 2 
The Government of Fort St. George did not in reply enter 
into the history of joint occupation; they contented them¬ 
selves with saying that Cuddalore and Palamcottah were the 
only Churches rented by the Government. 3 The Directors in 
reply reminded them of Vepery; and if they had knbwn they 
might have reminded them of several others ; but not knowing 
they asked the Government of Madras to state in what 
manner provision could best be made for the celebration of 
divine service at the stations mentioned and others similarly 
circumstanced without sharing a Church building with a 
Missionary society. 4 The Government of Madras could only 
reply that there was no other way of effecting a separation 
than by either building a new Church or purchasing the 


1 Letter, 11 March 1845,14, Eccl. 2 Despatch, No. 4 of 1846, Ecol. 
8 Letters, 18 Aug. 1846, 5~7; and 24 Nov. 1846, 12, Ecol. 


Despatch, 20 Oct. 1847, 32, Eccl. 
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gsion Church; and they added that they had authorised 
the erection of a new Church at Palamcottah at a cost of 
Rs. 8980. 1 The Directors approved. 2 

Whilst these negotiations were going on the Madras 
Committee of the S.P.G., assisted by the Europeans stationed 
at Palamcottah, repaired the Church at a cost of Rs. 277 3 in 
the year 1848 ; local feeling and sentiment was not in favour 
of building another Church ; it meant the forsaking of the 
old one and of the old Churchyard ; the people had furnished 
the Church to please and suit themselves, had erected 
tablets within its walls, had buried their dead in its 
precincts ; what did it matter to them whether it belonged to 
a mission body or not ? Their affections were drawn to it, 
whoever it belonged to, and they wanted no other. Doubtless 
these local sentiments were conveyed by the Collector to the 
Government; for in the year 1849 the Government offered to 
purchase the building from the Society. The Secretary of 
the Madras Committee reported the offer to the Society in 
London thus 4 : — 

* There is a little Church in the Fort at Palamcottah 
which has for some time past been rented to Government for 
the use of the troops etc. We have no mission there, the 
place being entirely occupied by the C.M.S. The Government 
proposed to buy the Church of us, and we agreed to part with 
it for Rs. 1000. It is a very inferior building, and the sum 
asked is its full value. The Government made some enquiry 
as to our title ’ etc. 

In those days the Madras Diocesan Committee of the 
S.P.G. was in the habit of acquiring and disposing of property 
without reference to the Committee in London; and the 
Committee in London took no notice of the habit. 

In their letter home in 1851 the Government of Madras 
informed 5 the Directors that the S.P.G. offered to make over 

> Letter, 12 Dee. 1848, 10-13, Eccl. 1 Despatch, 16 July 1851, 55, Eccl. 

8 Official return of Churches in the Diocese 1852. 

4 Letter from the Rev. A. R. Symonds to the Society extracted from the 
S.P.G. records by Mr. C. F. Pascoe, Assistant Secretary, and dated 14 Nov. 1849. 
There is nothing in the Society’s records to show that the offer was discussed 
by the Society or even laid before it; or that the letter was acknowledged. 

5 Letter, 11 Nov. 1851, 13-17, Eccl. 
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church at Palamcottah to the Government for Rs. 1000 ; 
that the Civil Engineer had reported that Bs. 466 would place 
it in proper repair for present use ; that the Government of 
Madras had declined the offer; but that in answer to a 
further Representation by the Military Board it was resolved 
to ask the Court’s orders. 

The Directors replied 1 

‘ We sanctioned in 1848 the erection of a Place of Worship 
at Palamcottah, in pursuance of the principles which we were 
anxious to enforce of terminating the joint occupancy of 
Churches by your Government and Missionary societies. We 
are desirous that no further delay should take place at 
Palamcottah etc. . . . The plan of a Church as distinguished 
from a room . . . was sanctioned by us on the ground that 
Palamcottah is a civil as well as a military station ’ etc. 

Two years later the Government of Madras wrote 2 that 
they had sanctioned Re. 817 for the removal of the wall of 
the old Fort, * to clear the site selected for the new Church.’ 
The Directors in their reply made no remark. 3 It was seven 
years by this time since the building of a new Church was 
authorised, which would have involved a wholly unnecessary 
expenditure, and which no one wanted. The local Govern¬ 
ment would not be guilty of such a foolishness as was 
proposed; they solved the question by buying the building; 
and it was solemnly set apart by prayer and benediction by 
Bishop Dealtry on the 23rd Feb. 1856 and was called Christ 
Church in honour of the Saviour. 

Since then it has remained the property of the Govern¬ 
ment, who hold it in trust for the purposes of the Church of 
England. It was repaired in 1871 at the cost of Bs. 750 ; 4 and 
it is kept in excellent condition by the joint effort of the Govern¬ 
ment and the congregation. In its Churchyard are buried 
Bishop Sargent, one of the episcopal assistants of the Bishop of 
Madras; an eminent Eurasian clergyman, Dr. H. Bower D.D.; 
and two eminent Tamil clergymen, W. T. Satthianadhan B.D. 
of the C.M.S., and D. Samuel B.D. of the S.P.G. All these 


1 Despatch, 1st July 1852, 4, 5, Eccl. 
9 Despatch, 29 Aug. 1855, 31, Eccl. 


2 Letter, 24 April 1854, 4, Eccl. 

1 G.O. 12 July 1871, No. 117, Eccl. 
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rgrees were granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
honoris causa. 

7. Bamnad .—The Fort of Ramanadhapuram was taken 
in 1772, and garrisoned by a detachment of the Nawab’s 
troops under the command of Col. Martinz and other 
European officers. 1 

Under Mr. John Sullivan’s scheme an English school for 
the higher class of natives was established at Ramnad by 
Schwartz in 1785. William Wheatley was appointed master ; 
but the general superintendence of it remained with the 
S.P.C.K. Missionaries at Tanjore. The establishment of a 
Board of Education by the Madras Government in 1828 took 
the management of most of the Government English schools 
out of the hands of the Missionaries ; but the management 
and general superintendence of the Ramnad school remained 
with them long after this date; perhaps because in a place so 
difficult to get at no other superintendence was available. 
All the education in the place now is conducted by the S.P.G. 
Missionary, and assisted according to the rules of the code by 
the Government. 

The great benefit of this school to the Zemindar and the 
petty chiefs of the neighbourhood was probably the cause of 
their good will towards the mission, and of their general 
willingness to help on its designs. 

William Wheatley went to Ramnad not only as a school¬ 
master but as a mission agent of Schwartz. The first result 
of his going was the building of a small Church. There is no 
reason to suppose that this building was anything more than 
one of sun-burnt bricks with a roof of thatch. It served its 
purpose till 1794 when the Catechist reported its ruinous 
condition. Schwartz was in favour of repair, and recom¬ 
mended ‘ some straw to keep the rain out.’ * But there hap¬ 
pened to be in the place at the time some Europeans, who felt 
the want of a place of worship, and who thought that this 
inferior building of brick and thatch was not good enough for 
the purpose. In January 1795 Colonel Martinz announced 

1 The Nawab’s troops were withdrawn in 1792; Col. Martinz was left to 
command the local corp. of armed police called the Revenue Battalion. Letter, 
5 Oct. 1792,86-90, Mil. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , Appendix pp. xiv. and xv. 
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Mention of rebuilding the Church. Schwartz declar 
__is satisfaction at this resolve, and offered to contribute 
towards the cost. The persons specially mentioned by 
Schwartz in his letters as helping on the design at this 
period ai?e Col. Martinz, Lieut, and Adjutant Clarke, Mrs. 
Neville and William Wheatley. 

Schwartz died in 1798 before the design was carried out. 
Gericke succeeded him as the he&d of the S.P.C.K. mission 
on the coast. It is said that che Church was built under his 
direction. He certainly spent much time in Barnnad in 1796 
and 1797. It was finished in 1799. In 1800 Gericke 
accompanied by Jaenicke, whose failing health he hoped to 
improve by changes of scene, went to Ramnad and dedicated 
the new building to the service of God with much solemnity. 
The cost of ‘the fine Church and parsonage’ was not entirely 
borne by ‘ the charitable Col. Martinz.’ 1 He contributed 
largely towards it; but some of the expense was borne by 
others. 

Col. Manuel Martinsz or Martinz is described by Taylor 
as a European Portuguese, and a valuable officer in his day. 
At the time the Church was built he commanded what was 
called the Revenue Corps of the Zemindar of Ramnad. 2 
Lord Valentia in his Book of Travels and Col. Welsh in his 
Reminiscences have references to him. The former says that 
towards the expense of building the Church the Govern¬ 
ment gave 700 pagodas and Col. Martinz 900 pagodas. 3 The 
date of his visit to Ramnad was 1805. None of the Mis¬ 
sionaries mention any assistance in the undertaking by the 
Government. He may have used the term of the local 
authorities (that is, the Zemindar), and not of the Honourable 
Company’s Government at Fort St. George. It is very likely 
tha* the Zemindar did give from his stores bricks and lime 
and timber ; more especially if Col. Martinz asked for them; 
and if so, this may be what Lord Valentia means. When 
Lord Valentia went to Ramnad he was the guest of Col. 
Martinz; whatever information he obtained about the Church 
must have been obtained from his host. 


S.P.C.K. Report, 1800 ; Taylor's Memoir , pp. 86 and 102 ; and Appendix, 


p. XXXll. 

2 Despatch, 7 May 1800, Mil. 


9 Lord Valentia’s Voyages , vol. i. 345-6. 
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Welsh spoke of Martins disrespectfully and added 
that he was a Roman Catholic. This addition has been 
adopted by Bishop Caldwell and copied into the history of 
the S.P.G. 1 But it seems to have no other foundation 
than Welsh’s statement. In 1791 Jaenicke on the way to 
Palamcottah visited Ramnad and made the acquaintance of 
Col. Martinz ; he described him then as * the friend of our 
missions, who ardently desires the extension of Christianity, 
and in more than one respect affords a helping hand to the 
work of the mission and to those who labour in it.’ 8 Taylor 
defends the Colonel from Welsh’s animadversions. 3 He says 
that he was a man of great benevolence and highly esteemed; 
that he was perhaps a little too versatile, appearing to be all 
things to all men. He might have been all this and a Roman 
Catholic as well; but the long continuance and constancy of 
his friendship with the Ramnad and Tanjore Missionaries, 
his liberal assistance of their designs, and the expenditure of 
a large sum of money over a Church which he is not reported 
not to have attended, seem to make the assertion very 
doubtful. Gericke reported to the S.P.C.K. 4 that * the chari¬ 
table Col. Martinz ’ had also borne a large share in the cost of 
the parsonage; and referred in 1802 to * the good Colonel at 
Ramnad.’ 

There is no reason to suppose that the Church was not 
built for the joint occupation of Europeans and native 
Christians, the same as the other mission Churches. It 
lasted 60 years; then a subordinate of the Public Works 
Department, 6 who had received orders from his superior to 
improve the appearance of the town as far as he could, went 
to the Catechist in charge and informed him that he was 
going to pull down the Church and build a better one. 
The Catechist supposed that it was the order of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the demolition took place. But the Executive 
Engineer, whose orders had been misunderstood, was not 
kind enough to get another one built in its place. Mr. 
Hayes was removed to another station ; and that was all the 

1 Pascoe’s WO Years of the S.P.G. p. 556. 2 Caldwell's Tinnevelly Mission. 
8 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 102. 1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1800. 

5 Related in the reminiscences of Mr. J. W. Hayes, a book printed at 
Madras or Bangalore. 
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" eoHlpensation the Society and the native Christians ever 
received for the loss of their Church. 

By this time the character of the place had changed; the 
European and Eurasian residents had disappeared ; Ramnad 
became a mission station and nothing more. There have been 
three Churches at Ramnad since the destruction of Martinz 
Church took place. One was built by the Rev. A. F. Caemmerer 
in 1855; one by the Rev. George Billing in 1876 ; and the 
present substantial building is a family and friendly memorial 
of the Rev. Arthur Heber Thomas who carried on George 
Billing’s wonderful work from 1886 to 1890, and then fell a 
victim to fever, greatly beloved and deeply regretted by his 
native flock. The Church was completed in 1899, and 
dedicated on the 28th March 1900. It has not yet been 
consecrated. 

8. Dindigul .—This place is situated between Trichinopoly 
and Madura. There is a rise from both places to it. It 
stands about 800 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
consequently more healthy for a European than either of 
them. Before the hill stations were explored it was made use 
of as a sanatorium for the troops at Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
On the summit of a hill overlooking the town about 250 feet 
high are still to be seen the ruins of the old European 
barracks. It was shortly/before the year 1800 that the place 
was put to this use. The officers and men built for them¬ 
selves a chapel, and were visited by Gericke in 1800 and in 
the two following years. 1 

When Gericke died the southern garrisons and mission 
stations were by arrangement divided between the Missionary- 
Chaplains of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Dindigul and 
Madura were allotted to Pohle of the latter station. In 1805 
Pohfe visited Dindigul and officiated in the little Church 
both in English and in Tamil. The number of Portuguese 
and Tamil converts in Dindigul and Madura together only 
amounted to 80 2 ; so that his work was principally with the 
soldiers. He visited the place again in 1818. 3 Doubtless 
between whiles the officers of the garrison read the Church 


1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1801, and Taylor’s Memoir, p. 88. 
3 S.P.C.K. Report, 1806. 
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ice on Sundays, and perhaps a sermon, as in other 
similarly situated places. David Rosen, then stationed at 
Trichinopoly, went to Dindigul in 1822 and his successor 
Schreyvogel in 1880. How many other visits they made is 
not recorded. From 1837 to 1842 Dindigul had a resident 
Missionary, the Rev. W. Hickey. Like his predecessors he 
ministered to both Europeans and native Christians. The 
Rev. Charles Hubbard was stationed at Dindigul by the S.P.G. 
in 1846. By this time certain out-stations where there were 
Europeans were allotted to Chaplains, which had to be visited 
by them at certain intervals. The Chaplain of Trichinopoly 
had to visit the troops at Dindigul until 1857 when they were 
withdrawn. In this year the Diocesan Committee of the 
S.P.G. sold its property in the Madura district, except that at 
Ramnad, to a body of American Missionaries. The little 
chapel which was built by the soldiers, and had served its 
purpose, went with the mission property. 1 

9. The Black Town Chapel (St. Mark’s ).—It has been 
already recorded that the Government of Madras sanctioned 
at the end of 1796 the use of the balance of the money 
granted for a Church at Ellore for a Church in the Black 
Town of Madras instead. The Rev. R. H. Kerr was ordered to 
Fort St. George at the beginning of 1796 in consequence of 
Dr. Bell’s failing health. He was well known in the Black 
Town ; for before he was appointed to a military Chaplaincy 
he had kept a private school there, for the benefit of the 
better class Europeans and Eurasians. The parents of his 
old scholars—whether prompted by him or not does not 
appear—signed a petition to the Governor, asking him to 
approve and assist a plan for the erection of a Church for 
themselves. Kerr presented the petition in July 1796, 
received the Governor’s private reply, and wrote to the 
petitioners informing them that Lord Hobart, had replied 
that if they were willing 2 to subscribe for building a Church, 
the Governnment would assist them; but that it was 
necessary that a subscription should originate with the 
inhabitants of the Black Town. Mr. Kerr added that if all 


1 Pascoe’s 200 Tears of the S.P.G. pp. 555 and 669. 

* St. Mark’s Records, Madras; the letter is dated 25 July 1796. 
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give according to their ability, not only the Govern 
ment but individuals unconnected with the Black Town would 
be certain to give towards so laudable a design. He gave his 
opinion that this was the only opportunity which was ever 
likely to offer for building a Church in the Black Town ; and 
that if the object was then lost sight of it would probably 
never occur again. He reminded the people that the edu¬ 
cation of their children in the ‘ Christian persuasion ’ 1 was a 
matter of the first importance. He suggested a large bunga¬ 
low room as sufficient for present purposes rather than an 
elegant and extensive building; and he recommended an 
application to the Nawab, to whom Popham’s Broadway 
belonged, for a piece of ground as a site. 

The petition of the inhabitants, which was dated the 
9th July 1796, was considered in Council two months later. 
It was as follows, 2 and was signed by 107 Europeans and 
Eurasians:— 

‘ That having for some years past experienced the want of 
a place of Protestant worship in the Black Town, Madras, 
.... your petitioners have it in contemplation to raise 
a subscription in order to erect a building on a convenient 
spot .... for that purpose, should it meet with the appro¬ 
bation and assistance of Government. 

‘Your petitioners .... hope that your Lordship will 
have the goodness to approve the proposal, and to give it your 
Lordship’s countenance and support.’ 

The Government approved the design and granted, in reply 
to an application from Mr. Kerr of the same date as the 
petition, the balance of the Ellore money and materials for 
the purpose. A meeting was then called and held on the 
25th Sept, at the Exchange in the Fort. 3 Kerr presided. He 
announced the decision of the Government; and three 
resolutions were passed 4 : (1) that the gentlemen present form 
a committee to collect subscriptions; (2) that Messieurs Storey 
and Harvey circulate subscription lists to the head inhabitants 

1 These are Dr. Kerr’s words. 2 Consultations, 9 Sept. 1796. 

3 For history of the Exchange, see List of Pictures in Government House , 

Madras , by Col. H. D. Love, R.E. 

4 St. Mark’s Records, Madras. 
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Black Town of whatever religious persuasion to con¬ 
tribute towards the work ; and (3) that no money be collected 
till the whole sum for completing the work is promised. 
The following subscription list is entered in the record book 
immediately after the minutes of the meeting:— 



Pags. 




Pags. 


Pags. 

The Rev.. R. H. Kerr 

60 

J. E. Branson 



15 

J. Hamilton 

5 

Mr. A. F. Franck . 

60 

W. Purser . 



20 

Samuel Jessan . 

10 

Thos. Ledsham 

50 

J. Brown . 



10 

W. Hogg . 

5 

John Batley . 

50 

W. Cassimire 



5 

G Crump . 

5 

Rob, Paterson. 

40 

Neb Lee 



10 

Robert Soawen . 

5 

Dan. Johnson. 

30 

C. Lloyd . 



25 

Mark Dunhill . 

5 

J. H. Wright ♦ 

10 

Hope, Card, & Rainald 

15 

D. Christian! 

25 

Rob. Harvey . 

10 

Munro <fc Goodall 


10 

A. B. Bone 

10 

John Storey . 

60 

W. Stuart . 

. 


30 

McGee 

10 

Edw. Ninimo . 

25 

J, Clemore . 



10 

Shamier Sultain 

10 

W. J. Chater . 

25 

A. Collyer , 



5 

Mrs. French 1 

!-* i—* 

O O 

William Grant 

5 

W. A. Nim. 



5 

Henry Davison J 
W. J. Cooper 


This subscription list, which is probably the only one of 
the period which has survived, shows that all the subscribers 
to the first list with the exception of Mr. Kerr were actually 
Black Town people; Shainier was a rich Armenian merchant. 
Some of the names are still honourably known in Madras. 

Mr. Kerr was successful in enlisting the sympathy and 
obtaining the assistance of Mr. N. E. Kindersley on the 
Committee. Kindersley suggested the application, which he 
subsequently made, to the managers of the Boad and Asylum 
Lottery for a grant. The managers undertook to take the 
sense of the Proprietors and to write again. 1 The Proprietors 
actually promised a grant of 1500 pagodas. 

Mr. Kerr wrote to H.H. the Nawab of the Carnatic, asking 
him to grant ‘ that piece of ground commonly called Popham’s 
Broadway ’ for a site 2 ; but the application was not success¬ 
ful. This was in November 1796. 

From that time until July 1798 there is no record of any 
kind. It is to be supposed that the work of collecting money 
was going on. At the beginning of that month Mr. Kerr 
wrote to the Acting Governor in Council, 8 and reported that 

1 St. Mark’s Records, Madras, 9 Jan. 1797. 

2 Popham’s Broadway is now a street extending the whole length from 
north to south of Black Town. A hundred years ago it was apparently an open 
space of limited extent. 

3 Lieut.-Gen. George Harris. 
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a^fficient sum of money had been collected ; he also s ated 
the difficulty he had had in procuring a site, and asked the 
Government to grant one. The application was discussed in 
Council twice ; for the site asked for was likely to be wanted 
for another purpose. They granted a piece which had been 
allotted to the Theatrical Society, and ordered the Chief 
Engineer to make the necessary survey of it. 1 

Another meeting was then called to report progress.® 
Mr. N. E. Kindersley presided; there were present besides 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr, Mr. Nimmo, Mr. Franck and Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Kindersley reported the allotment of a site, and the 
promise of the following funds :— 


The Government . 

The Lottery Proprietors 
Black Town subscriptions 


750 pagodas 
1500 
886 


also that Mr. John Goldingham had undertaken to superin¬ 
tend the building of the chapel; the cost of which including 
every requisite would be, according to his plan, 3500 pagodas. 

A committee was then appointed to gather in and disburse 
the promised monies. The Senior Chaplain, Richard Leslie, 
excused himself. Mr. J. Goldingham took his place. The 
other members were Messieurs Kindersley, Chater, Franck, 
Ledsham, with Mr. Kerr as secretary. When Goldingham 
accepted a seat on the Committee he expressed his pleasure 
in helping ‘ at this particular juncture, fraught with atrocious 
and—I am sorry to add—in some cases successful attempts 
to overturn religion and order.’ 

The following names of subscribers appear in addition to 
those already mentioned; some are still well known in the 
Presidency. 


• T. Blyth. 

"*’W. Godfrey. 

T. Humpherstone. 
W. Ross. 

W. Aken. 

D. Lamb. 


J. H. Herft. 

E. Thompson. 
J. Vint. 

J. S. Sherman. 
A. Goodall. 

R. Perriman. 


G. C. Askin. 

R. Godfrey. 

W. D. Forbes. 
E. Clayton. 

J. L. Thorpe. 
R. Donovan. 


1 Consultations, C July and 10 Aug. 1798. Letter, 15 Oct. 1798,112,113, Pub. 
3 Held at the Exchange, 1 Aug. 1798. St. Mark’s ltecords. 
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January 1799 Kerr wrote to the Ministers and Church¬ 
wardens of St. Mary’s as secretary of the committee 
‘appointed by the principal European inhabitants of the 
Black Town’ informing them that they had erected the 
building, and asking for 1000 pagodas to enable them to 
complete their undertaking—presumably with furniture; 
he added by order of the Committee that the chapel would 
not interfere with the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the parish, 
but would be merely a chapel of ease under whatever 
restrictions the Vestry might deem expedient. 1 The Vestry 
granted 800 pagodas without condition, but recorded that the 
vote was a special one. 

Having obtained this grant Kerr circulated to the members 
of the Committee plans and estimates for the furniture, for 
building a Vestry room and a compound wall. This was in 
May 1799. In the following January the Lottery Committee 
granted a further 250 pagodas for the completion of the project. 2 

At the close of the year 1799 Mr. Kerr wrote to the 
Governor in Council informing him that the chapel was 
nearly completed, and of his intention to open it on the first 
Sunday of the year 1800. He sent plans, elevations and a 
subscription list for the information of the Directors; and 
asked the Government to obtain through the Directors a 
regular form of consecration similar to that obtained for the 
Calcutta Church. 3 Kerr added that he would hold services in 
the new chapel on Sunday afternoons free of extra allowances, 
his mornings being engaged at St. Mary’s; and he asked for 
a monthly allowance for a clerk and three native servants and 
for lighting expenses. 4 The account he sent was as follows:— 


Donation from Government 
Inhabitants of Black Town 
Asylum Lottery 
St. Mary’s Church Fund . 
Lord Hobart 

Major Gen. Sir Alured Clarke 
E. Saunders Esqre. 


Pags. Fags. 

748 E. W. Fallowfield Esqre. . 70 
886 N. E. Kindersley Esq. . 60 

1500 John Tulloh Esq. . , . 25 

800 Major Gen. Brathwaite" . 75 
100 The Bev. Mr. Leslie . . 50 

75 The Bev. Mr. Kerr . . 50 

Pagodas • . 4499 


l ' St. Mark’s Records, Madras. St. Mary’s Vestry Minute Book, Madras. 

2 St. Mark’s Records, Madras. 

3 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal, pp. 190, 191. Date 1787. 

4 Consultations, 13 Dec. 1799, and St. Mark’s Records. 
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v The Government sent the plans home, asked the Directors 
to obtain the necessary consecration instruments, 1 but post¬ 
poned the consideration of the allowance. William Taylor 
described the chapel then as a plain oblong structure with a 
bell at the west entrance, and a small vestry in the N.E. 
corner; ‘ there was no other chancel than a narrow wooden 
platform railed round.’ 2 The gallery was added subsequently. 

Soon after the opening of the chapel the Directors’ reply 
to the letter of 1798 arrived, approving of all the Government 
had done in the matter. 3 A year later they promised to 
make application to the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
necessary instruments of consecration. 4 

There can be no doubt that this application was made in 
the beginning of the year 1801; that it resulted in some 
enquiries being made about the Chaplains at Fort St. George 
which the Directors could not answer ; and that the applica¬ 
tion was not granted. By the charter of 1698 every Chaplain 
in the service of the Company had to be/ approved and 
licensed by the Archbishop of Canterbury otf by the Bishop 
of London. Neither Leslie nor Kerr had been so licensed. 
Kerr was not even in priest’s orders. Thjere is abundant 
evidence of Kerr’s ignorance of ecclesiastical law. He seems 
to have applied for the consecration instruments in perfect 
good faith ; without any thought that being only in deacon’s 
orders, and having no license to officiate, barred his ability 
even to receive them, let alone make use of them. The 
question of his orders arose in May 1802, and was settled by 
his going to England to obtain the power and authority to 
consecrate, and to do other things which he had been doing 
for some tffcne without power and without sufficient authority. 

He arrived in England in November 1802 ; after an inter¬ 
view with the Directors he ought to have realised the reason 
of the delay in the consecration of the Black Town Chapel. 
In the spring of 1803, having been ordained priest, he 
requested the Directors to allow him to return to Fort St. 
George. In reply to this the Directors wrote 6 that they 

1 Letter, 22 Jan. 1800, 72, Pub. 1 Madrasiana, p. 13. 

I ®? s P atoh > 0ct - 1799, Pub. 1 Do. 18 March 1801, 50, Pub. 

The letter is entered in the St. Mark’s Records, and is dated from the East 
India House the<18 April 1803. 
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d permit him to return to his former situation if approved 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by the Bishop of London 
according to the terms of their charter. Then for the first 
time apparently he applied to the Archbishop, and received 
his official approval and license. His Grace’s secretary wrote 
and informed him 1 that the obstacle to his return was now 
removed by his having obtained the approbation of the Arch¬ 
bishop and the Bishop of London to his appointment by the 
East India Company. The secretary added that the Arch¬ 
bishop desired to see Dr. Kerr on the following morning with 
reference to the consecration of the Black Town Chapel. At 
this interview Dr. Kerr received an instrument empowering 
him to do what he desired. And the Company wrote to the 
Government of Madras directing them to support Dr. Kerr in 
doing what he had been authorised by the Archbishop to do. 2 

On the 5th December 1808 Dr. Kerr arrived at Madras, 
and wrote to the Government announcing his return; he 
enclosed the above two letters, and informed the Government 
that he had taken priest’s orders. On the 16th he sent in 
copies of the consecration instruments; and subject to 
approval named the day of consecration. The Government 
approved and desired Archdeacon Leslie, the Senior Chaplain, 
to assist 3 at the function. The day fixed was the first 
Sunday of the year 1804. The notice was too short to enable 
the arrangements to be made and carried out with dignity 
and decorum ; and so the service was postponed till the first 
Sunday in February. 

On that day the function took place; the service was con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Kerr assisted by the Hon. and Rev. T. J. 
Twiselton of Colombo; the sermon was preached by Arch¬ 
deacon Leslie 4 ; the service at St. Mary’s was omitted, so 
that all might be present. The Governor, the membeis of 
Council, and all the principal persons in Fort St. Geoigc and 
Madras were there; so that the Government was able to 
write to the Directors and say that all was well done.® 


1 The letter is entered in the 
Lambeth House the 26 April 1803. 


St. Mark’s records and is dated from 


2 Despatch, 1 June 1803, 3, 4, Pub. 

4 Madras Courier , 8 Feb. 1804. 
a Letter, 23 March 1804,114-117, and 383, Pub. 
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t the application of Dr. Kerr the Government paid all, 
expenses connected with wages and lighting, amounting to 
481 pagodas, from the time the chapel was opened; they 
declined to pay the coBt of any furniture; the St. Mary’s 
Vestry paid the cost of the lamps, chairs, steps and kneelers 
out of the St. Mary’s Church Fund, and gave in addition the 
bell, which cost 50 pagodas. 1 

This is a copy of the commission given by the Archbishop 
to Dr. Kerr to perform the rite of consecration 2 :— 

‘ To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Richard Hall Kerr, clerk, D.D., appointed Chaplain 
at the Presidency of Fort St. George in the East Indies, hath 
represented unto us that a fabric or chapel hath been lately 
erected and completely furnished for the performance of 
Divine Worship according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, called the Black Town chapel; and that 
the inhabitants residing near the same have expressed a desire 
that the same should be consecrated and set apart from all 
profane and common uses, and dedicated entirely to the 
service of Almighty God ; Now we, John, by divine providence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England and 
Metropolitan being desirous of promoting this their pious wish 
and request, do hereby as far as we may or can, authorise and 
empower the said Richard Hall Kerr to separate the said 
chapel or fabric from all profane and common uses by con¬ 
secrating the same and dedicating it entirely to the worship 
of Almighty God, and to openly and publicly pronounce 
decree and declare that the same ought to remain so separated 
dedicated and consecrated for ever by a definitive sentence or 
final decree to be by him read and promulged. Witness our 
hand this 27th day of April in the year of our Lord 1803. 

.e (Signed) ' J. Cantuar.’ 

This is a copy of the sentence of consecration 3 :— 

‘ Ir. the name of God, Amen. 

‘ Whereas it hath been represented to the Most Reverend 
Father in God John, by divine providence Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury [etc. — etc.] that this fabric or chapel hath been 
lately erected and completely furnished, and that the in¬ 
habitants residing near the same have expressed a desire 

1 Consultations, Feb. 1804, and St. Mark’s Records, Madras. 

2 St. Mark’s Records, Madras. 3 Do. 
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Ltjj£w> the said chapel may be consecrated and set apart from all 
common and profane uses, and dedicated entirely to the 
service of Almighty God ; and Whereas the said John, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, hath thought fit, as far as he may 
or can, to authorise and empower me, Richard Hall Kerr, D.D., 
Clerk, to separate the said chapel and fabric from all profane 
and common uses by consecrating the same and dedicating it 
entirely to the worship of Almighty God ; Now I, the said 
Richard Hall Kerr, do by virtue of the authority and power 
to me given as aforesaid, separate the said fabric or chapel 
from all profane and common uses, and do dedicate the same 
to Almighty God and divine worship, and consecrate it for the 
celebration thereof; and do publicly and openly pronounce 
decree and declare that the same ought to remain so separated 
dedicated and consecrated for ever by this my definitive 
sentence and final decree which I read and promulge by these 
presents. Witness my hand this 5th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1804. 


(Signed) ‘Richard Hale Kerr. 
* Witnesses. Wm. Bentinck. 


‘ T. A. Strange. 
‘John Chamier.’ 


Lord William Bentinck was the Governor of Fort St. George 
and its dependencies; Sir Thomas Strange was the Chief 
Justice of Madras ; John Chamier was a Civil servant of the 
Company in the Fort St. George Council. 

When Dr. Kerr applied to the Government for the pay¬ 
ment of the past expenses of the chapel, he asked that 
measures might be taken to prevent the processions of the 
natives from disturbing the services on Sunday evenings; he 
also asked that a good road might be made from the Black 
Town to the chapel; and that the Government would in future 
bear the expenses of the chapel for servants’ wages and 
lighting. All this the Government undertook to do. It is 
to be noticed that this was the first Government grant iai "the 
upkeep of a Church and its services. Stipends had been given 
to some of the Missionaries for ministering to Europeans; 
grants had been made for repairing St. Mary’s after damage in 
the siege, and after its secular use in preparation for a second 
siege; but no payments for servants or for lighting were 
made before February 1804, when Dr. Kerr made the request. 


RCHES FOUNDED BETWEEN 1746 AND 1805 

e letter was dated the 9th February; it was sent 
~Hev. Archdeacon Leslie, Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George, 
with a request to forward it to the Governor in Council. All 
his previous letters to the Government had been sent direct. 
It is probable that he received a hint that in ecclesiastical 
matters the Government should be addressed through his 
senior. 

Although there was no precedent for what the Madras 
Government had done in the.payment of the chapel expenses 
in the past, and in the promise of a monthly grant for the 
payment of them in the future, the Directors approved of what 
had been done. 1 Perhaps in this new departure can be seen 
the influence of Mr. Charles Grant and his friends on the 
Board. 

Dr. Kerr officiated at the Black Town Chapel for eight 
years in addition to his other duties. During the periods of 
his leave the services were taken by one or another of the Fort 
St. George Chaplains. He died in April 1808. Within a few 
months of his death the two Fort St. George Chaplains wrote 
to the Government to say that owing to their weak state of 
health they could no longer serve the chapel. They suggested 
that Dr. Bottler, at that time Secretary and Chaplain of the 
Female Asylum, should be appointed to carry on the services 
and be paid by the Government 25 pagodas a month. The 
Government agreed, and made the appointment, and reported 
what they had done to the Directors. 2 The appointment was 
stated to be a temporary one, and to be intended to last till 
some other arrangement could be made. The work to be done 
was what Kerr had done; in short it was work among the 
Eurasians and domiciled Europeans of Black Town. The 
Directors approved of the appointment conditionally; they 
said 3 :—* We approve of this temporary appointment upon the 
grounds stated in your letter, concluding that Mr. Bottler is a 
member of the Church of England and properly qualified for 
the situation.’ No reply was sent to this despatch ; it was 
considered locally that Dr. Bottler was qualified for the work 
which had to be done; the question of his Orders was evaded. 

1 Despatch, 23 Oct. 1805, 43 and 137, Pub. 

? Letter, 24 Oct. 1808, 173-4, Pub. 8 Despatch, 10 July 1811,115, Pub. 
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««>xne Rev. Morgan Davis was appointed a Chaplain in 
1810; he arrived in Madras in July of that year, and was at 
• once appointed to officiate in the Black Town Chapel. As the 
allowance of 25 pagodas was continued to Dr. Bottler it must 
be supposed that he assisted Mr. Davis in the woi'k of the 
parish. In 1818 thirty five Tamil natives were publicly 
received into the communion of the Church of England in the 
chapel after instruction by Dr. Rottler.' With the consent of 
all concerned Rottler was appointed to care for this new con¬ 
gregation in addition to his other duties. The allowance 
continued. He spoke of it in December 1817 as an allowance 
for his Tamil work, probably because at that time he had no 
other work in the parish. 1 

On the death of Paezold Dr. Rottler was asked to take 
charge of the Vepery mission. He replied that he would do 
•so if his Black Town allowance were continued. The Govern¬ 
ment was appealed to by the influential members of the 
District Committee of the S.P.C.K.; and expressed their 
willingness to continue the allowance if the native congrega¬ 
tion at the Black Town Chapel could be persuaded to attend 
Dr. Bottler’s ministrations at Vepery. This they agreed to 
do. 1 So the allowance was continued as long as Dr. Rottler 
was able to officiate. It is to be noticed that the original and 
the later objects of the grant were different. 

The Rev. Dr. Richard Kerr, like many other zealous 
educationists among the Chaplains, was extremely impressed 
with the importance of education to the Eurasian and domi¬ 
ciled European. The Rev. John Kerr, who went home for 
ordination in 1806 and was appointed a Chaplain in 1807, 
was equally impressed with its importance. Both had been 
schoolmasters. On his second arrival in Madras John Kerr 
was appointed to officiate at the Black Town Chapel. 2 It was 
no doubt owing to the joint influence of these two educational 
Chaplains that the Civil Male and Female Asylums were set 
on foot. The Parishioners of Black Town collected the money 
and carried through the schemes, the one in 1807 and the 
other three years later. By the time the Civil Female Asylum 


m 


1 Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 117,189, 149,152 and 154. 

2 Letter, 21 March 1807, 208, 209, Pub. Despatch, 6 March 1810, 72, Pub. 
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was Established the elder Kerr had passed away and 
remains were resting in the chapel he had built; and the 
younger Kerr had been driven from India to the Cape by 
sickness. But their influence and their teaching remained, 
and the Asylums were the fruit of them. 

At first the schools were held in two ‘ low-built mean¬ 
looking bungalows.’ 1 The substantial buildings on their 
site and close to the chapel came later. In each of the 
buildings was a granite slab with a polished face on which 
were inscribed the circumstances of the two foundations and 
the names of the founders. Morgan Davis was the Chaplain 
when the Civil Female Asylum was set on foot by the liberality 
of the Black Town residents. The Chaplains of Black Town 
superintended the education, the discipline and the religious 
teaching of the schools until 1872, when the Asylums were 
amalgamated with the St. Mary’s school and removed to 
Egmore. The Bishop of Madras became the Visitor of the 
Schools in 1840 at the request of the Government 2 when Lord 
Elphinstone was Governor. His successor, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, thought the appointment ‘ an unauthorized exten¬ 
sion of the Bishop’s jurisdiction.’ But the Directors upheld 
the appointment; they ‘ agreed with the Bishop in thinking 
it desirable that his care should follow a Chaplain into any 
duties contracted by the character of his office as a Clergy¬ 
man.’ The Rev. George Knox was the Chaplain of Black 
Town from 1889 to 1848. During this period the father of 
the eminent Dr. Charles Egbert Kennet was the secretary of 
the Directors of the institutions. 

When the Chapel was completed in 1800 it was not put 
into trust; it was in just the same position as other buildings 
erected by local Committees. Its consecration in 1804 destroyed 
any private rights in it that may have existed before; and 
it b^sme a public building, held for the purpose for which 
it was consecrated by some local authority, subject to the 
ecclesiastical rights of the Bishop of London. It is greatly 
to the advantage of everyone concerned that the Governments 
of India have not in the past shrunk from taking upon 

1 Madrasiana , p. 12, by William Taylor (‘ W. T. Munro 

2 Despatch, 22 July 1840, 26, Eccl. 
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__.Selves the responsibility of trusteeship- In 1858 the 

Directors ruled that Churches built either wholly or in part 
at the Government expense should remain vested in the 
Government. 1 Until then many Churches in the Presidency, 
including the Black Town Chapel, existed without any legal 
owners. They were kept in repair by the Government and 
used by the European residents ; and nobody troubled himself 
as to whom they belonged to or how they were held. 

Repairs and alterations have been carried out from time 
to time, sometimes wholly and sometimes partly at the cost 
of Government. In 1815 2 there was an expenditure of 
524 pagodas. In 1887 s the Vestry room was strengthened 
and a "belfry erected; but the Directors objected to the 
expenditure over the belfry. In 1888 4 some of the furniture 
was renewed. In 1844 5 the congregation subscribed and 
purchased an organ; the Government built a gallery for its 
reception, and at the same time increased the accommodation. 
In 1848 6 the roof was repaired. Further repairs were executed 
in 1854, 7 and in 1871.® 

In 1887 when the Rev. R. PI. Durham, D.D., was Chaplain, 
a much wanted chancel was added to the east end. 9 The 
foundation stone was laid by Lady Connemara. The Bishop 
and all the Madras clergy were present in their canonicals. 
A picked choir sang the prescribed hymns and service. There 
was a large gathering of officials and others ; it was felt that 
the Church built by Dr. Kerr, and consecrated in the presence 
of the Governor of the period was being completed by 
Dr. Durham ; and that the occasion ought to be marked by 
the presence of all representatives of the Government who 
could attend. 

Since that time the care of the Church and its sanctuary 
is chiefly associated with the names of the Rev. Dr. B J. 
Brandon and the Rev. R. P. Burnett. 

There has been only one intramural burial. The Founder 


1 Despatch, 31 Aug. 1853,16, Eccl. 

2 Consultations, 2 May 1815, Pub. 

a Letter, 12 Dec. 1837, 3, and Desp. 10 July 1833, 59, Eccl. 

* Letter, 10 April 1838, 3, and Desp. 10 July 1839, 59, Eccl. 

» Letter, 8 Oct. 1844, 2, 3, and Desp. 22 July 1846, 21, Eccl. 

6 Letter, 10 Oct. 1848, 2, and Desp. 16 July 1851, 55, Eccl. 

7 Letter, 4 July 1854, 14, and Desp. 29 Aug. 1855, 31, Eccl. 

s G.O. 21 Feb. 1871, No. 32, Eccl. 9 G.0.16 Nov. 1887; No. 173, E6cl. 
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le Church was laid at rest within it when he died in 
1808. There are tablets within to the memory of four other 
clergymen—three Chaplains and an S.P.G. Missionary, 

1. Morgan Davis, Chaplain, 1810-1819. 

2. Frederick James Darrah, Chaplain, 1838-1887. 

3. Thomas Halls, Chaplain, 1847. 

4. William Hickey, Missionary S.P.G., 1830-1862. 

Many Chaplains have been associated with the Black 
Town Chapel, now honoured with the name of St. Mark; the 
following are those who lived among the people longest; 

1. Morgan Davis . . . . 1810-19 


2. George Knox 

3. Richard Firth . 

4. Charles R. Drury 

5. Francis G. Lys 


1839-48 

1852-7 

1857-63 

1865-74 


10. Madura .—This place was captured in 1768 and 
garrisoned by a detachment of troops from Trichinopoly for 
some years afterwards. In 1765 there were 200 Europeans 
quartered in the place. 1 The number was reduced before 
1785, and the more healthy station of Dindigul was chosen 
for them. Madura was occasionally visited by Schwartz 
from Tanjore; he established a branch mission there, and 
ministered according to his wont to Europeans and native 
Christians alike. Gericke visited the station in 1800 2 
and suggested that a small chapel should be built. He 
afterwards corresponded with an English gentleman-living 
at Madura on the subject; and the result was that a small 
chapel fqy joint use was erected. The gentleman was 
Mr. W. C. Wheatley; he aided the mission operations greatly 
by keeping the mission accounts and paying the agents. 3 
The chapel was only a small one ; but it served its purpose 
till a larger one was required in 1827. 

After the death of Gericke it was agreed by the Missionary- 
Chaplains of Trichinopoly and Tanjore to divide the southern 
mission stations between them. Madura and Dindigul were 

1 'Wilson’s History of the Madras Army. * S.P.C.K. Eeport, 1801. 

3 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 88. 
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-allotted to the Trichinopoly Missionary. When Pohle visited 
them in 1804 there were only 80 Portuguese and Tamil. 
Christians at the two stations 1 ; but there were a good many 
Europeans. Pohle registered the baptisms, marriages and 
burials in his Trichinopoly register book. 

After the death of Pohle his successor, the Rev. D. Rosen, 
continued the periodical visits from Trichinopoly. He found 
in 1822 that there was a desire among the Europeans and 
Eurasians to have a better chapel than they had ; and they 
agreed together to build one if the Tanjore mission of the 
S.P.C.K. would appoint a catechist and undertake to keep the 
building in repair from the Schwartz Fund. The condition 
could not be accepted because the Fund could not be used for 
any purpose beyond that mentioned by Schwartz in his will. 
This being so the residents were thrown on their own resources. 
Mrs. Sophia Elizabeth Rash possessed some land within the 
Fort, and was willing to sell it for a small sum if a Church 
were built upon it. Mr. Daniel Bur by, a writer in the 
Collector’s office, purchased as much as would be required for 
the purpose for 164 rupees 2 in October 1824, and made it over 
to the Tanjore Missionary. Then a collection was made in 
the station and 158 rupees were raised. The Collector, 
Mr. Rous Peter, added 1100 rupees to this; and a chapel was 
built in 1827 on the site purchased by Mr. Burby. 

Ten years later a resident European Missionary was 
appointed by the S.P.G., to whom all the old S.P.C.K. missions 
had been made over. The Rev. J. Thompson remained one 
year, and was succeeded by the Rev. C. Hubbard in 1888, who 
stayed four years. After 1842 the station was visited 
periodically by the Chaplain of Trichinopoly, and the mission 
work was carried on by a catechist of the Society. In 1840 
the District Judge presented a set of communion vessels to 
the Church. 

After 1842 the mission work stood still; the S.P.G. 
could not carry it on themselves; so that in 1857 the 
Diocesan Committee decided to sell their mission property in 

1 S.P.C.K. Report, 1806. 

* The measurement is about grounds; the present Church stands on the 
same site. 
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adura District to some mission body who could. 

% that offered a price happened to be an American body 
of nonconformists. The Madura Church was not sold, 
principally because there was a strong local feeling among 
the Europeans against any such transfer. 1 In 1868 the Society 
conveyed the building to the Bishop of Madras to be held in 
trust by him for the purposes of the Church of England. This 
second building stood till 1874. 

In 1869 Mr. Robert Fischer of Madura wrote to the Bishop 
of Madras and placed 10,000 rupees at his disposal for the 
improvement and enlargement of the existing chapel or for 
the erection of a new one. The Bishop and the Lay Trustees 
were in favour of building a new one. A site was found in 
the old main guard square and purchased; it was enclosed 
with a wall; and the foundations of the new building were dug. 
But the District Engineer wanted the spot for the Government 
water scheme; and the Temple authorities objected that the 
building on that site would interfere with their religious 
processions. No other site could be found in a central 
position ; so it was suggested by the Incumbent 2 that the old 
Church should be demolished and the new one built on the 
old site. After many delays this suggestion was adopted by 
the Lay Trustees in January 1872, and sanctioned by the 
Bishop. Further delay was caused by Mr. Fischer’s absence 
in England ; so that the old Church was not demolished till 
June 1874. 

The foundation stone of the new Church was laid on the 
2nd June 1875 by Col. J. F. Fischer R.E. the District 
Engineer. The design was prepared by Mr. R. Chisholm, 
the Consulting Architect to the Government of Madras. The 
building was finished at the end of 1880, and was consecrated 
on ihe 15th January 1881. The total expense incurred over 
th 0 *btfilding and furniture was 40,000 rupees; the sale price 
of the materials of the old Church amounted to 470 rupees. 
The whole cost was borne by Mr. Robert Fischer and his 

1 Pasooe’s 200 Years of the 8.P.G. p. 554. The sale was unjustifiable; but 
the property was not vested in the Society as it ought to have been. The 
Kodaikanal Church was sold; there were no Europeans to object. 

2 The Rev. S. A. Godfrey, formerly of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and 
Missionary of the S.P.G. 
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'b inter, the wife of the Eev. Thomas Foulkes, a Madras 
Chaplain. On a brass plate affixed to the foundation stone 
is this inscription. ‘ To the praise and glory of God J The 
first stone of a Church | to be called and known as | St. 
George’s Church | and to be built by | Robert Fischer and 
Jessie Foulkes | as a memorial j of their affection and 
reverence | for their late father | George Frederick Fischer | 
Zemindar of Salem | who died at Madura | on the 28th August 
1867 | was laid | on the 2nd June 1875 | xxxviii Victoria | by 
Col. John Frederic Fischer R.E. | . 

A tablet inside on the wall of the Church has a shorter 
inscription giving the year (1881) of the dedication of the 
building by the brother and sister, and its consecration by 
the Bishop. 

The nave of the building, which measures 50 by 24 feet, 
has a verandah 7 feet deep along the whole length of each 
side ; the choir and sanctuary together are 35 feet in length 
and 18 feet broad. The choir has on one side an organ 
chamber and on the other side a vestry. The sanctuary was 
lengthened out eastwards to include the grave of the founders’ 
father, whose body now rests behind the altar. In the centre 
of the nave on the south side is a solidly built carriage 
portico. The whole Church is built with roughly dressed 
stone. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


P. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE JURISDICTION OF THE PRESIDENCY OF FORT 
ST. GEORGE FROM 1647 TO 1805, 

William Isaacson was the son of Richard Isaacson, Sheriff of 
London and Deputy Governor of the East India Company; 
and nephew of William Isaacson D.D. mentioned in Wood’s 
Fasti and in the Repertorium Eccl. Paroch. Lond. as Rector 
of Woodford, Essex, 1619, and Rector of St. Andrew’s in the 
Wardrobe London, 1629. He himself was a commencing 
bachelor in 1688—probably of the University of Cambridge, 
of which his uncle was a distinguished member—and is so 
described in the Subscription Book of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in that year; ‘ William Isaacson in artibus incep- 
tor, collatus ad vicariam Ecclesise Parochialis de Swaffham 
Bulbeeke in com. Cantab.’ Both he and his uncle were 
deprived of their preferments in 1648, and the livings were 
sequestered. In 1644 through the influence of his father he 
entered the East India Company’s service. He was at Suratt 
1644-7, Fort St. George 1647-8, Suratt 1648-54, Fort St. 
George 1654-5 and 1658-61, when he returned home. ' 

Robert Winchester was educated at Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B.A. 1684 and M.A. 1689. He divided 
his time between Suratt and Fort St. George when not on 
th'D Company’s ships. He was at the Fort from 1648-51 
when he went home to recruit his health. Affairs at home 
not being to his liking he returned to the East, and was at 
the Fort in 1653-4. 

Joseph Thomson was probably another deprived clergyman. 
He spent the early years of his service at Bantam; but he 
followed Mr. Aaron Baker to Fort St. George in 1658, and 
remained on the Coromandel Coast, sometimes at Masulipatam 

9 o 
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d sometimes at the Fort, till he went home in 1658. In 
1662 he was instituted to the Vicarage of St. Dunstan in the 
West, London. 

Charles Walsh was educated at Trinity College Oxford; 
he matriculated in 1650 and was created M.A. in 1660. He 
arrived at Fort St. George in 1662, remained at the Fort for 
about six months and returned home at the beginning of 
1668. 

William Whitefield was appointed a Chaplain at the 
same time as Walsh. He was a graduate of one of the 
Universities, but his University career cannot be traced. He 
was sent to Masulipatam on his arrival on the Coast in 1662; 
he succeeded Walsh at Fort St. George in the following 
January and remained there two years. When he was 
instituted to the Rectory of St. Martin's Ludgate in 1691 he 
was described as a Master of Arts. He became a Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s in 1695, and died Rector of Ewhurst, Surrey. 

Simon Sm steles graduated from Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge, B.A. 1649 and M.A. 1658. He is described in the 
Trinity entrance book as ‘Londinensis.’ He was appointed a 
Chaplain in 1668 and arrived at Fort St. George in that year. 
He was a pronounced royalist. Partly for this reason and 
partly because he had married a kinswoman of Sir Edward 
Winter, the Governor of Fort St. George, he took a decided 
part in the disputes between that Governor and the Puritan 
Governor sent out to supersede him. He remained at the 
Fort till 1668 and went home with Governor Winter. 

William Thomson was appointed to Bucceed Smythees in 
1668; he arrived at Fort St. George in that year, and 
remained there for two years whilst Mr. George Foxcroft was 
Governor. In 1670 it was complained against him by the 
authorities of Fort St. George that he was not rightly 
ordained; and the complaint was sent to the Directors, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the King. Though, satisfied 
as to his Holy Orders, the King directed his recall. In 1681 
he was instituted to the Rectory of Lee, Essex, and was then 
described as M.A.; but his college and university cannot at 
present be ascertained. 

Walter Hooke w r as appointed, complained against, and 
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lied at the same time as William Thomson. He was the 
third son of William Hooke, ‘cienous,’ of Axminster in the 
county of Devon, who was one of the deprived Ministers of 
the Church in 1648. On his deprivation he went to America. 
Walter was for two years at the New England College of 
Harvard. This was allowed to count as one year’s residence 
at Cambridge; so that after matriculating at Pembroke 
College in 1654 he graduated B.A. in 1656. On his arrival 
on the Coast he was appointed to officiate at Masulipatam. 
Here he remained for two years. Though recalled with 
Thomson he did not return home ; for he died at Masulipatam 
in 1670, being the first of a long line of Chaplains to leave his 
bones in the Presidency. 

Edward Newcomb was educated at Pembroke College 
Cambridge; he was described in the entrance book as 

* Presbyteri filius, Eboracse natus, annos habens 16 ’ in the 
year 1660. He graduated B.A. 1663 and M.A. 1667. He 
was appointed a Chaplain on the recommendation of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York in December 1669, and arrived at Port St. 
George in July 1670. The exact date of his death at the Port 
is not recorded; but it must have been very soon after his 
arrival; for it was known to the Directors when they wrote 
their general despatch to the Fort in the following March. 
He was the second Chaplain to die on the Coast. 

John Ho unbill was appointed by the Directors in July 
1670. He was the first Chaplain definitely appointed for the 
Bay, and he carried with him £20 worth of books for the Bay 
library. He arrived with his wife and servants at Fort St. 
George in the middle of the year 1671, and was detained there 
to take the place of Newcomb by the Governor and Council. 
His name does not appear on the list of graduates of any of 
the British or Irish Universities. He died in the early part 
of the year 1678, being the third Chaplain to die on the 
Coast. There is reason to suppose that he was not rightly 
ordained. 

Samuel Tutchin matriculated at Wadham College Oxford 
in November 1650; he is described in the entrance book as 

* Sacerdotis filius,’ his father being Robert Tutchin of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, ‘ clerieus.’ He took no degree at Oxford; but 
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became Vicar of Odiham in Hampshire soon after leaving 
the University. Not being in holy orders he was ejected from 
this vicarage at the Restoration. 1 In 1670 the East India 
Company appointed him Chaplain to one of their ships called 
the Return on a salary of £3 a month. He went two voyages. 
On his second voyage he went to Bantam, and there received 
orders to go to Fort St. George to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death,of John Hounsill. This was in the middle of the 
year 1673. He remained at the Fort till June 1674 when he 
fell a victim to the climate, being the fourth Chaplain to die 
on the Coast. 

Thomas Whitehead was born in 1646, being the son of 
Thomas Whitehead of London. He matriculated at Magdalen 
Hall Oxford in March 1662-8, and graduated B.A. in 1666. 
He was appointed by the Directors for service at the Bay 
agency in 1671 in the place of Hounsill who had been detained 
at Fort St. George ; but, like Hounsill, he never reached the 
Bay; for when he arrived at Fort St. George, the Governor 


proceed to Masulipatam, and 
in 1676. He was the fifth 


and Council directed him to 
here he remained till his death 
Chaplain to die on the Coast. 

Patbick Wakneb is referred to in an official letter from the 
Governor of Fort St. George to the Directors as a Scotch 
Minister; but whether this refers to his nationality or his 
Presbyterian ordination is uncertain. His name is not to be 
found in the published lists of any British or Irish University. 
He was appointed Chaplain of the ship President at about the 
same period as Samuel Tutchin was appointed to the Return. 
The ship was taken by the Dutch; and the whole ship’s 
company were made prisoners. Being released, he Arrived at 
Fort St. George in the year 1678. Sir William Langhorne, 
the Governor, had the intention of sending him to the Bay ; 
but in consequence of Samuel Tutchin’s illness he detained 
him at Fort St. George. On Tutchin’s death in 1674, the 
Council appointed him Chaplain of the settlement; and he 
occupied this position till he returned home in 1676. He was 
the third and last of the Chaplains not in holy orders 
appointed to minister to the merchants in the Presidency. 

1 Calamy’s Abridgement , ii. 276. 
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oshca or Josiah Darley was born in 1642; he was the 
eldest son of Richard Harley of York, and was born at Wilton 
Bishops in that county; he was educated at the Pocklington 
and Coxwold Schools; he matriculated at Sidney Sussex 
College Cambridge in 1660; graduated B.A. in 1668-4, M.A. 
1667 ; was elected a Fellow in the same year ; became Greek 
Lecturer 1668 and Dean of the College in 1669. He was 
appointed by the Directors Chaplain of the Bay at the end of 
1678, and arrived at Hugli in August 1674. Though he was 
the third Chaplain designated for this rising and growing 
agency by the Directors, he was the first to reach the settle¬ 
ment and take spiritual charge of it. Part of his duty was to 
visit periodically the smaller agencies subordinate to the 
Hugli Agent and Council. These duties he fulfilled for two 
years. In August 1676 he was accidentally drowned in the 
river; being the sixth Chaplain under the Presidency of Fort 
Si George to die in India. 

Richard Portman was born in 1651, being the son of John 
Portman of Twinning in the county of Gloucester. He matri¬ 
culated at St. Mary's Hall Oxford in 1667, graduating B.A. in 
1671, and M.A. in 1674. He was appointed Chaplain of Fort 
St. George in 1675, and arrived there in July 1676. During 
his term of office the resident merchants, inspired by 
Streynsham Master, exerted themselves to build St. Mary’s 
Church. On its completion Richard Portman was commis¬ 
sioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury to consecrate it; and 
was at the same time licensed to officiate in it. • He thus 
became the first Chaplain of St. Mary’s. He returned home 
in 1681. 

John Evans was appointed by the Directors for service at 
the Hugli factories in 1677. He arrived at bis destination in 
July 1678, and thus became the second resident Bay Chaplain. 
Being connected by marriage with two of the Hugli merchants 
he associated himself with them in some of their trading 
ventures. He remained at the Bay till 1689, when he went 
with Charnock and the remnant of the Bay establishment to 
Fort St. George. At the Bay he was also associated with 
private traders and ‘ Interlopers,’ so that when he arrived at 
Fort St. George, he was ordered by the Company to stay there 
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ot to be dismissed. 1 A year later he was dismissed, ‘having 
betaken himself so entirely to merchandizing.’ He was born 
in 1650 at Llanarmon, Merionethshire; he matriculated at 
Jesus College Oxford, and graduated B.A. 1671 and M.A. 
1674. 2 On his return home he became a pronounced Whig, 
and made himself so useful to the interest of King 
William III. that he was advanced to the Bishopric of Bangor 
in 1702, and translated to Meath in 1716. He died in 1724, 
and left a large portion of the wealth he accumulated in India 
to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and for other 
ecclesiastical charities and purposes. His portrait hangs at 
Lambeth Palace. 

Richard Elliott was appointed for Masulipatam in 1677, 
and succeeded Richard Portman at Fort St. George in 1681. 
Here he remained till 1696 when he died—the fourth Chap¬ 
lain to die at the Fort. He waB educated at Eton and King’s 
College Cambridge; he was elected King's scholar 1666, 
graduated B.A. and elected to a Fellowship 1669; proceeded 
Mi A. 1674 ; ordained 1675. He is said to have been bom in 
London. He was unmarried and therefore remained a Fellow 
of King’s until his death. When the Company wrote to 
King’s College to announce his death, the Secretary was 
instructed to say that Mr. Elliott had been ‘ the instrument of 
great good in his place.’ In a letter which he wrote to the 
Provost of King’s in Feb. 1698-4 3 he mentions his brother 
in London. By will he bequeathed £1500 together with 
all arrears of college dues at the time of his death to the 
College for the purchase of advowsons. The bequest 
amounted to £1681 18s. Hi. Amongst the livings purchased 
was that of Great Greenford, Middlesex, which was held for 
many years by Edward Terry an earlier Company’s Chaplain. 
Richard Elliott and his benefaction are still duly commemo¬ 
rated on Founder’s Day at King’s. 

Henry Leslie was a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1667* It is not recorded that he took a degree till 1694 when 
the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him. He was appointed 

1 Home Series , Miscellaneous, 29, page 57. 

2 For his life see JHyde’s Parochial Armais of Bengal . 

3 Preserved at King’s College, Cambridge. 
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for ‘ the Bay ’ in 1681, and sailed at the end of that year in 
the same ship as Hedges. 1 He was recalled in the Despatch 
of May 1682, and sailed for home in January 1682-8. 

(Note .—In 1680 on the recommendation of Streynsham 
Master the Bay agency was made independent of Fort St. 
George. The Bay Chaplains were after that period appointed 
direct to the Bay, and were no longer regarded as belonging 
to the Presidency of Fort St. George.) 

George Lewis was appointed to Fort St. George in 1692 
for the special work of ministering to the slaves and fchd 
Portuguese Eurasians. He succeeded Elliott as principal 
Chaplain four years later, and remained at Fort St. George 
honoured and beloved till 1714, when he returned homo. He 
was the son of George Lewis of Ambrosbury, Wilts; he 
matriculated at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford in 1686-7; he gra¬ 
duated B.A. from Hart Hall in 1692, and took his M.A. degree 
on his return from India in 1716. He was then appointed 
Chaplain to the Bight Honourable Charles, Earl of Peter¬ 
borough, and Vicar of Fighelden, co. Wilts. In 1719 he was 
allowed to hold the Rectory of Quarley in the County of 
Southampton, being close by his vicarage, by dispensation. 4 
George Lewis married at St. Mary’s in 1702 Louise Poirier, 
daughter of Stephen Poirier, Governor of St. Helena. She 
died in 1707. By her he had one son and four daughters. 5 

Jethro Brideocke was chosen for Fort St. George in 1692 
for the same reason that Lewis was chosen—that is, because of 
his linguistic ability. On arrival on the Coast he was sent to 
Fort St. David, where he apparently found little or no scope 
for his talent. He therefore resigned the service and returned 
home in 1396. He was the son of Jabez Brideocke of Shal- 
burne, co. Berks, ‘clericus’; he matriculated at Gloucester 
Hall Oxford, 1679, aged 16; he graduated B.A. from Brase- 
nose College 1688. His father was instituted vicar of Shal- 
burne in 1661. Jethro Brideocke was a married man; but 
his wife did not accompany him to India. 4 

James Wendey was appointed to Fort St. George in 1697 


' Fort St. George Press List, 1681. 

2 Archbishop’s Act Book, Lambeth Palace Library. 

3 History of Fort St George by Mrs. F. Penny. 

4 ^ort St. David Pay List, 1693. 
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remained there till 1707. He was the son of James 
endey of Cambridge. He matriculated at St. John’s College 
in 1688, and graduated B.A. in 1692, M.A. in 1696. On his 
return from Port St. George after ten years’ service he was 
instituted to the Eectory of Rede, co. Herts; by dispensation 
in 1718 he was allowed to hold at the same time the vicarage 
of Barkeway in the same county. In 1727 he resigned these 
benefices in favour of Titus Wendey (relationship not stated) 
and was instituted to the vicarage of Abbott’s Anne, co. 
Southampton. Soon after his return home he was elected to 
serve on the Committee of the S.P.C.K. As a member of this 
Committee he signed his name to the letter addressed by the 
Society to the Governor and Council of Port St. George on the 
2nd Feb. 1712-18. Other names attached to the letter are 
those of Bishop Tyler of Llandaff, Lord Guildford and Robert 
Nelson. 

John Landon was appointed by the new English Company 
in 1700, and wds sent to Masulipatam, where they had a 
Factory. Here he remained till 1704, when he was ordered 
by the United Company to go to Fort St. David. In 1706 he 
resigned the service and went home. He was of Brasenose 
College Oxford, and took his B.A. degree in 1696. On his 
return from India he took the B.C.L. and D.C.L. degrees in 
1709. Under the rules of the new Charter he ought to have 
been licensed by the Bishop of London or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; he was licensed by neither. 

Robert Jones was appointed to Fort St. George in the 
place of James Wendey. He arrived at the beginning of the 
year 1711 and died in November of the same year. He was 
the son of John Jones of Llanvehenan, Anglesea ; ho matricu¬ 
lated at Oriel College Oxford in 1704; and graduated B.A. 
in 1707. His remains were buried in the old cemetery north 
west of the Fort; but no memorial stone exists. He also was 
unlicensed. 

William Stevenson was appointed to Fort St. George in 
1712 and arrived in 1718; he resigned the service and 
returned home in 1718. He studied at the University of 
Edinburgh and graduated there in the usual way. In 
September 1709 he was instituted to the Rectories of 
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horpe and Tasburgh in the county of Norwich. In 
the Institution Book he is described as M.A.; but in the 
Subscription Book he has himself written A.B.; no reference 
is made in either book to his university. In October 1712 he 
was granted by the Edinburgh Senate the degree of M.A., 
being described as ' olim alumnus noster,’ and * nunc nuper 
Eeclesise Anglicanae Presbyter institutus.’ In December of 
the same year the Archbishop of Canterbury interviewed 
him, and gave him a certificate of approval to the Directors 
of the East India Company. In the Archbishop’s Act Book 
no degree nor university is mentioned. Soon after his 
arrival at Fort St. George he was called upon to preach a 
funeral sermon on the death of the eminent Factory surgeon 
and botanist Edward Bulkeley. This was published in London 
in 1715.' The following year he preached a sermon on the 
6th November (Gunpowder Plot day) called the Folly and 
Wickedness of Persecution. This also was published in 
England. 1 At the end of this sermon is an advertisement of 
a Sacred History methodically explained in the words of 
Scripture. The sermon is said to be by William Steven¬ 
son M.A. Chaplain to the East India Company; and the 
Sacred History by William Stevenson M.A. Rector of 
Morningthorpe in Norfolk. There can be no doubt that the 
authors were one and the same person. In 1717 the S.P.C.K. 
published 1 the letter he wrote to them from Fort St. George 
concerning the Protestant Mission in those parts—a remark¬ 
able letter showing a. quick insight into the difficulties of the 
undertaking, and a shrewd judgement as to the best means of 
accomplishing it. 

He want to India without resigning his Norfolk living; 
and resumed his duties there on his return. Before he 
resigned it in 1723 he translated F(melon's Dialogues on 
Eloquence. The earliest edition of this work in the British 
Museum is dated 1750; but the title page states that it is by 
William Stevenson M.A., Rector of Morningthorpe. In 1723 
he was invited by Bishop Hoadley of Hereford to accept the 
Rectory of Colwall in that Diocese. He was duly instituted, 
but no mention of his degree or university is found in the 
1 British Museum Library. 
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Book. Shortly afterwards Bishop Hoadley was 
translated to Salisbury; and in 1726-7 he made Stevenson a 
Prebendary of Nether bury in Salisbury Cathedral. In 1728 
he was appointed to preach the sermon at Hereford Cathedral 
on the occasion of the Bishop’s Visitation. It was entitled 
Zeal and Moderation Reconciled, and was duly published the 
same year. 1 At the end of this sermon is an advertisement of 
his translation of Fbnelon’s Dialogues. In 1730 he published 
another book, 1 called A Conference on the Miracles of our 
Blessed Saviour. 

In 1731 the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D. The entry is as follows :—‘ Do. Gulielmo 
Stevenson, Ecclesise Salisburiensis Praebendario,—Doctoralis 
in Sacro-Sancta Theologia dignitas delata est; datis in earn 
rem literis uberrimis.’ 

In 1746 he preached a sermon at Colwall on the Thanks¬ 
giving Day after the suppression of the Stuart rising ; it was 
called The True Patriot’s Wishes, and was published under 
that title. 1 The sermon shows that at this period he was 
a strong Whig, like his patron Bishop Hoadley. 

As Prebendary of Netherbury he was patron of the living 
of Netherbury and Beaminster. In 1746 he presented his 
son to it; but he himself remained at Colwall. In 1747 his 
son died; he then resigned Colwall and presented himself. 
He died in 1760. 2 

Chables Long was appointed to ‘ Fort St. George or 
Fort St. David ’ at the same time as Stevenson. He also was 
interviewed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and approved to 
the Directors. He arrived at Fort St. George in 1713; he 
was suspended in 1719-20; and returned to England in 1721. 
He was a son of Charles Long of Compton, co. Wilts; he was 
a student 3 of Christ Church Oxford, where he matriculated in 
1703 aged 17. He graduated B.A. 1707, M.A. 1710 ; and on 
his return from India he took the degrees of B.D. and D.D. 
in 1729. When at Fort St. George he married Elizabeth 
Brown, daughter of Samuel Brown, Surgeon; by her he had 

* British Museum Library. 

8 I have to thank Mr. A. B. Malden, of Salisbury, for his kind assistance in 
this investigation. 

3 That is, a Scholar and Fellow. 
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-who was born and died at Fort St. George. In 1725 
he was instituted to the vicarage of Chieveley, Berks ; and at 
the same time was allowed to hold the rectory of Eaton 
Hastings in the same county and within a few miles of the 
vicarage, by dispensation. 1 

Thomas Wendev was appointed in the place of Stevenson 
to Fort St. George in 1719. On his way out his ship was 
wrecked at Sadras, so that he did not arrive at the Fort till 
January^ 1719-20. Neither he nor any of the succeeding 
Chaplains except Leeke up to 1750 were licensed by either 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. He 
was educated at King’s College Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1709 and M.A. in 1718; but as he was not a King’s 
scholar, no record of his parentage, age nor place of early 
education has been preserved. In 1724 he married at Fort 
St. George Frances Johnson, the widow of a Company’s 
servant; she died, however, within five months of the wedding 
day. Wendey returned home in January 1727-8 ; and in 
1729 was instituted to the vicarage of Fulham. 2 

William Leeke was appointed to Fort St. George in the 
place of Long in 1721. He was approved by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and arrived at his destination at the end of 
that year. He was the son of Thomas Leeke of Lincell, 
co. Salop; he matriculated at Magdalen Hall Oxford in 1716 
aged 18, and graduated B.A. in 1719. He died at Fort 
St. George in 1728 greatly regretted. The following record 
of his burial is copied from the Burial Register :— 

‘Feb. 9th 1727-8. This afternoon about 3 o’clock the 
Revd. Mr. William Leeke, Minister of Fort St. George, dyed. 
About five the next evening the corps was carried from the 
Fort 3 to the Church, and thence to the burying place, 
attended by the Governor and Council and principal 
inhabitants of the place in their palankeens. The children of 
the Charity School going before singing a hymn proper for 
the occasion; and the order for the burial of the dead was 
read by Mr. George Torriano, Secretary. He arrived here in 
October 1721, his life being void of offence, and so worthy of 


1 Archbishop’s Act Book, Lambeth Palace Library. 

2 Bepert. Eccl. Parochiale Load. 

* That is, tho inner Fort, where the Chaplain’s lodging was. 
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;ation ; he was much respected, and his death by all that 
knew him much lamented.’ 


Thomas Consett arrived at Fort St. George at the end of 
1729 and died there on the 21st July 1730. He waa the son 
of Henry Consett of York, gent., and was educated at Beverley 
School. He was admitted to St. John’s College Cambridge 
in 1694 aged 17; and graduated B.A. in 1697. He was 
ordained at York—deacon 1698-9, priest 1702. Later on 
he was appointed Chaplain to the English community at 
Moscow. He returned to England in 1728, and took his M.A. 
degree. He brought home with him a pamphlet on the 
Present State of the Church of Russia, and some translations 
of some eulogistic sermons and articles on Peter the Great. 
These he published in book form. 1 One of the sermons he 
translated both into Latin and English. The title page of 
the Latin translation says‘ Ex idiomate Sclavonico 
transtulit R. Tho. Consett, colonise Britannicse ibidem 
commorantis capellanus, Ecclesise Anglicanse Sacerdos.’ He 
is described in the title page of his own pamphlet as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Sciences in Berlin. 

Jonathan Smedley was appointed at the same time as 
Consett for service at Fort St. David; he arrived there at the 
end of 1729, and died before the end of the next hot weather. 
He was of Trinity College Dublin ; he graduated B.A. 1695, 
and M.A. 1698. He was Dean of Killala from 1718 to 1724, 
when he was appointed Dean of Clogher. This appointment 
he resigned in 1727. He was the author of several books and 
published sermons, amongst which may be mentioned a 
Sermon on the Queen’s Accession (1714), on the Anniversary 
of the Irish Massacre (1715), on the Birthday of the Prince of 
Wales (1716), Eminent Writers on Holy Scripture (1728), 
Gulliveriana (1728). 2 

Robert Wynch was appointed in 1731 and arrived the 
same year. In 1739 he married Margaret (Mansell) widow of 
Francis Rous of the Company’s Service, who was brother to 
Sir William Rous. She died in 1741. He went to Fort 


1 British Museum Library. 

2 All, and several others, in the British Museum Library* 
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Ham in 1748 and died there in 1748 1 without issue, 
was not a graduate of any British or Irish University, 
was probably nearly related to George Wynch of the Com¬ 
pany’s Bengal service. 

Ede:i Howakd was appointed and arrived in 1782. He 
was the son of John Howard ‘ de Market Street in comitat. 
Bedfordiensi.’ He was admitted to Trinity College Cambridge 
in 1726 at the age of 21 ; and graduated B.A. in 1730. He 
married at St. Mary’s Fort St. George, Hannah Parker, a 
daughter of one of the Company’s servants. He returned to 
England in the early part of 1745 after 18 years’ service. 

James Feilde was appointed in 1748. He took the place 
of Robert Wynch. He was born at Hertford in 1714 and was 
educated at Westminster School. He matriculated at St. 
Peter’s College Cambridge in 1731; graduated B:A. in 1784, 
and M.A. 1788. He died at Fort St. George in October 1745. 

Richard Rider ; he was entertained by the Court as Chap¬ 
lain for Fort Marlborough (Bencoolen) on May 24, 1746, and 
produced the Bishop of London’s license on the 6th June. On 
the 18th June he was ordered to be joint Chaplain with 
Francis Fordyce at Fort St. George. He arrived on the 
Coast at the end of the year; and finding Fort St. George in 
the hands of the French, he went with the Company’s ship 
to Fort St. David. Here he remained nearly a year and then 
went to Bencoolen. 

Francis Fordyce ; he was educated at the University of 
Aberdeen. He is described in the entrance book as ‘ Murravi- 
ensis,’ i.e. a native of the shire of Moray. He j'oined the 
University class in 1725, and graduated M.A. in 1728 (P. J. 
Anderson’s Roll of Alumni). He is not mentioned in the 
Fordyce Family Record by Alexander Dingwall. An examina¬ 
tion of the ‘ Composition Book ’ in the Record Office shows 
that he became Vicar of Eastwood, Essex, in 1768. 

George Swynfen, son of Samuel Swynfeu of Birmingham, 
gent. He matriculated at Pembroke College Oxford in 1737 
aged 19 ; he graduated B.A. from Merton College Oxford 
1741, and proceeded to M.A., 1746. He arrived at Fort St. 
David in 1749, and died at Fort St. George Nov. 1750, of a 

1 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal , pp. 96-8. 
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The S.P.C.K. Missionaries at Ma 



consumption 

•ote (S.P.C.K. report, 1751) that he had been their dear and 
intimate friend ; that he was on all occasions disposed to do 
them good offices, and very often gave them both his company 
and assistance in their conferences with the heathen. 

Thomas Colbfax, only son of Richard Colefax of Shrews¬ 
bury ; he was educated at Shrewsbury School; and was 
admitted at St. John’s College Cambridge in 1740 aged 18; 
he graduated B.A. 1744 and M.A. 1748. He arrived at Port 
St. George with his wife in June 1752 and died in the 
following August. His wife was given a passage home in 
1753. 

Samuel Staveley, belonged to Sherborne in the county 
of Dorset. He was a scholar of Emmanuel College Cam¬ 
bridge, to which college he was admitted in 1736. The 
college records show that he was organist of the college 
chapel; he had had therefore a musical as well as a literary 
training. He graduated B.A. in 1740 and M.A. in 1747. In 
1741 he was ordained Deacon by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. In 1742 he received a corrody from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the Hospital of the Holy Trinity at Croydon, 
and was licensed to the office of Schoolmaster in the Whitgift 
Free School. He arrived at Port St. George in June 1752 ; 
he served at Fort St. David for a year till August 1753, and 
then returned to Fort St. George. Here he remained till 
1762 when the President and Council of Fort William asked 
that he might be allowed to go to Calcutta to fill the place of 
a Chaplain there who had just died. He died at Fort 
William in October of the same year. He helped the S.P.C.K. 
Missionaries, who wrote of him (S.P.C.K. report) that he 
ardently endeavoured to promote the cause of Christianity. 
It was through the invitation of his old friend Henry Van 
Sittart, President of Fort William, that he went to Calcutta. 
Van Sittart was the executor of his will (Hyde’s Parochial 
Annals of Bengal, 129). 

Robert Palk ; he was the son of W T alter Palk of Ash¬ 
burton, co. Devon; he matriculated at Wadham College 
Oxford in 1786 aged 18; and graduated B.A. in 1739. He 
was a naval Chaplain, and arrived at Fort St. David with 
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__-al Boscawen’s fleet in 1748. With the consent of the 

Admiral he was locally appointed to officiate as Chaplain the 
following April. As he was not appointed directly by them, the 
Directors only recognised his appointment grudgingly; but he 
retained it till he left Fort St. George for home in 1758. 
When he became Governor in 1763 the office of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces was omitted from his Commission, he being 
in Holy Orders, and was bestowed upon Colonel Stringer 
Lawrence, his military colleague. There is no record of his 
marriage at Fort St. George ; but his son Lawrence—named 
after his old friend—was baptised at St. Mary’s on the 6 March, 
1766, his wife’s name being given as Ann. On returning to 
England in 1767 he became M.P. for Ashburton 1767-8, for 
Wareham 1768-72, and again for Ashburton 1774-87. The 
fact of his sitting in Parliament is sufficient evidence that he 
was not in Priest’s Orders, for no Priest can sit in the House 
of Commons. He was created a Baronet in 1782 and died in 
1798. His son Lawrence succeeded him in the title. His 
great-grandson, Sir Henry Lawrence Palk, was created Baron 
Haldon. 

Samuel Merefield was locally appointed in August 1759. 
He was the son of William Merefield of Woolminstone, near 
Crewkerne in the county of Somerset. He was bom in 1716 ; 
matriculated at Exeter College Oxford in 1736; and gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 1739. After ordination he became a Chaplain 
in the Royal Navy, and was appointed to the flag-ship of 
Admiral Stevens for service in the East Indies. It was 
whilst the fleet was lying off Fort St. George, that the 
merchants ashore required the services of a Chaplain. Mere¬ 
field obtained the Admiral’s permission, and was appointed. 
He remained at Fort St. George four years, and then returned 
home on the Flag-ship of Admiral Cornish. 

Charles Griffiths went to India as Chaplain of the 
79th Regiment (Draper’s). He was appointed to act as 
Chaplain of Fort St. George in 1762 by the local Government. 
He died at the Fort in April 1768 and was buried in the new 
cemetery. His name is not to be found on the roll of any 
British or Irish University. It was probably Griffiths who 
was referred to by Schwartz and William Chambers in their 
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Mbrfespondence (Pearson’s Life of Schwartz, 2nd ed. 1885,. 
voL i. 211). 

FurnivAl Bowen, the Bengal Chaplain who assisted 
Charles Griffiths at Fort St. George from January to August 
1764, was the son of John Bowen of Haverfordwest, co. 
Pembroke, gent. He was born 1737; matriculated at Jesus 
College Oxford 1755; and graduated B.A. 1760. He was 
appointed Chaplain by the Directors in December 1762; he 
was ordained Priest in Lambeth Palace chapel by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; he was approved by him for 
service in India in February 1763 and arrived at Calcutta in 
October the same year. In less than three months his health 
broke down; he obtained permission to go to Fort St. George 
for a change; as his health did not greatly improve he 
returned to England in August 1764. He was instituted to 
the Rectory of Laythelev, co. York, in 1772. 

John Thomas was not a member of any British or Irish 
University. He was ordained Deacon at Llandaff in 1750 and 
Priest in 1752; was appointed Chaplain by the Directors in 
January 1765 ; was approved by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and arrived at Fort St. George in November the same 
year. He remained in India twelve years and then returned 
to England. He was instituted to the Rectory of Donyat, co- 
Somerset, in 1782; and by dispensation was allowed to hold 
the Rectory of Buekland St. Mary with Donyat in 1784, the 
two villages being close together. At the same time the 
Archbishop of Canterbury conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.B. 

Benjamin Wymberley Salmon was the son of the Rev. John 
Wymberley Salmon (whose mother was a coheiress of Ben¬ 
jamin Wymberley of Weston, co. Lincoln, Esquire) who was 
Rector, of Shelton, Norfolk. He was born at Shelton in 1748 ; 
matriculated at Corpus Christi College Cambridge in 1761; 
graduated B.A. 1766, M.A. 1769; and was elected to a 
Fellowship the same year. In March 1769 he was appointed 
by the Directors a Chaplain ; he arrived at Fort St. George 
at. the end of that year. He resigned his office in 1774 and 
returned to England. In 1781 he was instituted to the 
Rectory of Caistor in the diocese of Norwich. In 1805 he 
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appointed Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.). He died at Caistor in 1821, 
aged 78. > 

St. John Browne was born at Cork in 1749, his father 
having the same Christian name. He was educated at 
Westminster School; matriculated at Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge in 1766; and graduated B.A. in 1770. He was 
•appointed a Chaplain by the Directors in January 1775, 
without reference to the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London as far as can be discovered. He arrived at 
Fort St. George in August of the same year. Within a short 
time of his arrival an unfortunate error of judgement cut 
short his ministerial career. 

William Bainbbigge did not belong to any British or 
Irish University. He was a Chaplain in the Boyal Navy 
who happened to be on duty with his ship in the Madras 
roads when a Chaplain at the Fort was required. He was 
appointed locally in July 1777. He died at Fort St. George 
in 1783 and was buried in the St. Mary’s cemetery. In 1780 
he was married by his colleague, the Rev. John Stanley, to 
Elizabeth Wellton. 

John Stanley was born in 1746. He is described in the 
Hertford College register book as the son of Edward Fleming 
Stanley of Westminster, gent. He matriculated at the above 
mentioned College in 1765; but does not appear to have 
taken any degree. He was approved for service in India by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in October 1777 ; was appointed 
by the Directors in March 1778; and arrived at Fort St. 
George in July the same year. In September 1780 he went 
on leave to Bengal, and did not return to Fort St. George. 
His name does not appear in the Composition Book of the 
Q. Anne Bounty Board as having been preferred to any 
living in England between 1769 and 1798. Foster (Alumni 
Ox.) says that he was Rector of Warehorne, Kent, in 1771. 

Benjamin Millingchamp was bom at Cardigan in 1757, 
his father having the same Christian name. He matriculated 
at Queen’s College Oxford in 1773; migrated to Merton 
College the same year on obtaining a Bible Clerkship ; and 
graduated B.A. 1777. Being ordained Deacon he obtained a 
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plaincy in the Royal Navy, and was on 'duty with his 
ship on the Coromandel Coast when, owing to Mr. Bain- 
brigge’s failing health, the services of a Chaplain were 
required at Fort St. George. He was appointed by the local 
Government in July 1782. He remained at Fort St. George 
till 1789 when ill health compelled him to return home. He 
took this opportunity of being ordained Priest ; the ordination 
took place at Gloucester in 1791 by letters dimissory from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He returned to England 
finally in 1796. He became perpetual Curate of Llandoye, 
co. Cardigan, in 1818 ; Vicar of Llandugwrd 1815 ; Rector of 
Rushall, co. Wilts, and Prebendary of St. David’s 1819. He 
graduated at Oxford M.A., B.D., and D.D. in 1821; was 
appointed Archdeacon of Carmarthen 1827 and died in 1829. 
The Company gave him a special pension (Despatch, 28 Aug. 
1800 Pub.). 

Richard Leslie was born in 1748. His father was 
James Leslie, Bishop of Limerick. He matriculated at 
Wadbam College Oxford in 1765, but did not proceed to a 
degree. Being ordained by his father in 1769 he was made 
Prebendary of Killeedy in the diocese of Limerick on the 3rd 
of October in that year, and on the following day was made 
Archdeacon of Aghadoe in the diocese of Ardfert. Later on 
he was appointed a Chaplain in the Royal Navy ; like some 
of his predecessors at Fort St. George he happened to be on 
duty in the neighbourhood when a Chaplain was required there. 
The death of William Bainbrigge in 1783 made the vacancy 
which Leslie was invited to fill by the local Government. 
He remained at Fort St. George till October 1801, when he 
obtained three years’ leave to Europe. He did not remain the 
whole period of his leave, but returned to Fort St. George in 
August 1803, and died of heat apoplexy in June 1804. He 
died intestate, and the administration of his estate was 
granted to Mr. George Baillie, a bond creditor. 

Andrew Bell was the second son of Alexander Bell of St. 
Andrew’s N.B. He was born in 1753 and was educated first 
at the Grammar School and then at the University of his 
native town. He entered the University in 1769 and gradu¬ 
ated M.A. in 1772. From 1774 to 1779 he held a tutorial 
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appointment in Virginia. He continued to take pupila 
on his return to England till 1784 when he was or¬ 
dained at Mongewell by Bishop Barrington and .licensed to 
the curacy of Cookham in Berkshire. The same year he was 
elected to the ministry of the episcopal chapel at Leith. He 
was ordained Priest at Carlisle in 1785. He remained at 
Leith till 1787 when he was tempted by his relative, Captain 
Dempster, who commanded the East Indiaman Rose, to go 
with him to Bengal. Before sailing he applied to his Uni¬ 
versity for a Doctor’s degree; and they conferred upon him 
the degree of M.D. This was a degree which at that time 
St. Andrew’s University was accustomed to confer upon 
literary men who did not follow any special professional line. 
It reserved the degree of LL.D. for distinguished persons 
only. He arrived at Fort St. George in 1787, and found 
himself wanted and kept. His scientific lectures at that 
factory and at Calcutta in 1788 increased his reputation ; so 
that in 1789 he was made Chaplain of Fort St. George and a 
member of the Asiatic Society. He was the first superin¬ 
tendent and Chaplain of the Male Asylum; it was here he 
made his celebrated experiment in education. The system of 
making one half of a class teach the other half is most ex¬ 
cellent, so long as the education does not go beyond reading, 
writing and arithmetic. When it goes beyond that the pupil 
teachers need special instruction and training. The system 
has been pursued with great success in elementary schools 
since Dr. Bell explained it to educationists in England. 

In 1798 he accompanied the army of General Brathwaite 
to Pondicherry; when the town capitulated he entered it side 
by side with Col. Floyd of the 19th Dragoons. It was exposure 
to the sun in the trenches at this siege which undermined his 
health. Before leaving Madras in 1796 he offered the master¬ 
ship‘of the Male Asylum to Paezold the Vepery Missionary, 
a graduate of Wittenberg, who arrived in 1793. But Paezold 
could not see that the work could be done concurrently with 
his mission work; so he declined it. In consideration of his 
important educational work in Madras the East India 
Company gave him a special pension. 

. He became Rector of Swanage, co. Dorset, in 1801; but as 
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fee wanted to devote himself to pushing his educational method, 
he accepted the Mastership of Sherburn Hospital (8 miles 
from Durham) in 1809 in exchange for his Rectory. The 
light duty of the Hospital enabled him to travel through 
Great Britain and Ireland explaining the Madras system of 
education. 

In 1818 the Archbishop of Canterbury offered him a 
canonry in Hereford Cathedral. There was a difficulty about 
his acceptance of it; for the statutes of the Cathedral made it 
necessary that all the prebends should be graduates of one of 
the English Universities. By this time Dr. Bell’s University 
had conferred upon him the degree of LL.D.; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had conferred upon him the degree of D.D.; 
but these were not considered to be what the statute required. 
The difficulty was got over by Lord Liverpool nominating him 
to a canonry of Westminster on condition of being allowed to 
nominate to the vacancy at Hereford. He held the Canonry 
till his death, at Cheltenham, in 1882. 

In 1811, fifteen years after he left Madras, a number of his 
old pupils at the Male Asylum remembered what they owed to 
him for his systematic care in their education. They joined 
together and presented him with an address, and gave him a 
handsome service of sacramental plate, a gold chain, and a 
medal. Six of the donors were specially deputed to sign the 
address. Many Madrassis will recognise the names of Mark 
Dunhill, George Stephens, Samuel Godfrey and Thomas 
Adamson. The sacramental plate was given to the chapel 
of the central training school for teachers which Dr. Bell 
founded at Baldwin’s Gardens London ; the chain and medal 
were bequeathed to Madras College, St. Andrew’s. 

In his lifetime Dr. Bell established and endowed a Bell 
lecturer at Edinburgh in connection with the Theological 
Institution of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. And he 
gave .4120,000 to found a college at St. Andrew’s where he 
was born and educated. 

In Westminster Abbey a tablet was placed in his honour *, 
the inscription is as follows :— 
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ANDREW BELL D.D. LL.D. 

Prebendary of this collegiate Church 

The eminent founder of the Madras system of education, 
Who discovered and reduced to successful pi&ctise 
The plan of mutual instruction 

Founded upon the multiplication of power and division of labour 
In the moral and intellectual world 
Which has been adopted within the British Empire 
A s the national system of education 
Of the children of the poor 
In the principles of the Established Church 
Dr. Bell was born in the City of St. Andrews N.B. 27 Mar. 1758 
Appointed Minister of St. Mary’s Church, Madras 1789. 
Master of Sherborne Hospital 1809 
Prebendary of Westminster 1818 
Died 27 Jan. 1832. 

He was the author of An Experiment in Education, The 
Wrongs of Children, and various books and pamphlets explain¬ 
ing his system. 

George Wells was born in 1740; he was the son of the 
Eev. John Wells of Manningford Bruce, co. Wilts. He 
matriculated at Oriel College Oxford in 1757 ; and graduated 
B.A. 1760, M.A. 1778 and D.C.L. 1778. He also was a 
Chaplain in the Royal Navy; and being at Fort St. George in 
1789 when Chaplains were required for the soldiers of the 
Company, he was appointed to a military chaplaincy in that 
year. He was stationed at Wallajabad with the 1st battalion 
of the Company’s European regiment 1 ; but he did not remain 
long in the Company’s service; he preferred a life afloat, and 
returned to the fleet. 

Richard Hall Kerr was born in 1769 if the age given on 
his monument is correct. It is uncertain where he was born 
and educated; Hough speaks of him as a young Irishman. 
A Richard Kerr matriculated at Trinity College Dublin in 
1788 aged 16, who was therefore born in 1767 ; but there is 
no evidence to show that this Richard Kerr, who was the son 
of Lewis Kerr a clergyman, and who graduated B.A. in 1788, 
and Richard Hall Kerr the Madras Chaplain, were one and the 
same person. None of the records show that Richard Hall 
Kerr was a graduate. 

1 Note in the Burial Kegister of Trichinopoly, 1791. 
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ordained deacon by the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
in October 1789 ; he went to Bombay in 1790 to superintend 
^ Portuguese Eurasian school. After holding this appoint¬ 
ment two years he determined to return home, l'o do this 
he obtained the Chaplaincy of the Perseverance frigate, 
which was under orders for England. The Perseverance went 
to Madras first, and arrived there in June 1792. When the 
time of departure came Kerr was left behind ill. He was 
befriended by Mr. Basil Cochrane, a young civilian, who had 
himself been in trouble and knew what it was to want a 
friend. 1 Cochrane assisted him to start a school in the Black 
Town for those who could afford to pay fees. Whilst thus 
engaged he occasionally assisted the Chaplains at St. Mary’s, 
and thus attracted the attention of Sir Charles Oakeley the 
Governor. In April 1798 he was appointed a military 
Chaplain, and was despatched to Ellore where the 4th bat¬ 
talion of the Company’s Europeans was quartered. He 
succeeded Dr. Bell at the Fort and at the Male Asylum in 
1796. 

He returned to England in 1802 ; was ordained Priest by 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man in October of that year ; and 
informed the Madras Government that he had taken the 
degree of D.D. No record of his having taken this degree 
exists in any British or Irish University, or at Lambeth 
Palace. It may have been conferred by some foreign Univer¬ 
sity. 

He received the license of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to officiate in India, and was allowed to return thither by the 
Directors after entering into the usual bond. In the Bond he 
is described as of London ; and his sureties were John Mac¬ 
donald and Robert Forbes of St. Mary Axe, merchants. 

Whilst at Fort St. George Dr. Kerr was instrumental In 
building the Black Town Chapel; setting up the Government 
Press at the Male Asylum ; and establishing the Charitable 
Committee for the relief of the poor (the origin of the Friend 
in Need Society). At the request of the Governor he reported 

1 He was dismissed in 1786 for causing the death of a native by beating 
him (Despatch, 22 Dec. 1786, 7, Pub.), but was restored by vote of the General 
Couri. (8 to 1)—(Despatch, 8 April 1789, 4, Pub.)— on the ground that the 
homioiae was unintentional. 
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le inadequacy of the staff of the Company’s Chaplains; 
he recommended a considerable increase of the establishment; 
his report was adopted by the Governor almost entirely 
and recommended to the Directors; the establishment was 
increased in consequence. He elaborated a scheme for the 
establishment of a workhouse for natives in Madras at the 
cost of the Yestry Fund ; but this was prevented by a power¬ 
ful opposition. At the instance of the Governor he prepared 
a report on the Syrian Christians of the Malabar Coast, 
which still has a value. He was more actively minded than 
any Chaplain who had preceded him in India. He is said 
by Hough, the historian of Christianity in India, to have sent 
an evil report of the state of religion and of the lives of 
Europeans in Madras to the Directors; and that this report 
resulted in the building of some Churches by the Company. 
But no such report is on record. There is no doubt that he 
reported to the Government of Madras the need of more 
Chaplains and chapels in the military stations; that the 
report was referred to the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
army; that the Commander-in-Chief recommended the build¬ 
ing of Churches wherever European troops were likely to be 
quartered ; and that these reports were sent to the Directors 
by the Madras Government with a recommendation. He may 
have written privately to one of the Directors ; but it is not 
likely that he communicated direct with the Company; such 
a breach of etiquette and discipline would have been visited 
with severe displeasure both locally and in Leadenhall 
Street. 

In 1806 his health began to give way, and he went on 
sick leave to the Mysore country. The following year it gave 
way still more, and he had thoughts of a journey to England. 
Claudius Buchanan made the mistake of urging him not to 
retife ; he told him 1 that he was ‘ the representative and sole 
public supporter of the Christian religion in the peninsula.’ 
Kerr stayed ; and died of an exhaustion of mind and body in 
April 1808. His death took place hi the Egmore school house. 
A laudatory notice of his life and character appeared in the 
‘ Madras Courier ’ ; Col. Mark Wilks, the historian of Mysore, 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India . 
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hitn ; Edward Vaughan, the Chaplain of St. Mary s, 
preached the funeral sermon before the Governor and the 
principal people of the settlement; the Church was hung 
with black, and there was grief. He had discharged the 
various duties of his sacred office with fidelity, zeal, and 
dignity ; he had amiable qualities of heart; he was benevo¬ 
lent, philanthropic, gentle and conciliating ; but his zeal and 
energy and feverish activity were new things, and were by 
some misunderstood or unappreciated. His very activity 
challenged opposition ; his far-reaching schemes invited it. 
He did not receive much assistance from the Europeans of 
Madras in the building of the Black Town Chapel; he did not 
appeal to them in the right way; he had a pessimistic way of 
regarding existing conditions ; he said in his appeal i scarce 
three Churches are to be found throughout the Carnatic ’; 
every civil and military officer who had been stationed in the 
mofussil knew better. When he sent in his report on the 
Malabar Christians of Cochin, 1 he made some general 
observations on mission work ; this is what he said :— 


1 We have, my Lord, been sadly defective in what we 
owed to God and man, since we have had a footing in this 
country, as well by departing most shamefully from our 
Christian profession ourselves, as in withholding those 
sources of moral perfection from the natives which true 
Christianity alone can establish; and at the same time we 
have allowed the Romanists to steal into our territories, to 
occupy the ground we have neglected to cultivate, and to 
bring an odium on our pure and honourable name as 
Christians. 


1 In my humble opinion the error has been in not having 
long ago established free schools throughout every part of this 
country by which the children of the natives might have 
learned our language and got acquainted with our morality. 
Such an establishment would ere this have made the people 
at large fully acquainted with the divine spring from whence 
alone British virtue must be acknowledged to flow. This 
would have made them better acquainted with the principles 
by which we are governed. They would have learned to 

1 Howe Series , Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 



•raSjfect our laws, to honour our feelings, and to follow our 
maxima.’ 1 
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Speaking of the S.P.C.K. Missionaries and what they had 


done, he continued :— 

1 It is true that the object they had more particularly in 
view has in some measure failed; and few good converts, it 
is generally imagined, have been made ; but let it be remem¬ 
bered also that they have laboured under every possible 
disadvantage; they have scarcely enjoyed a mere toleration 
under our Government, and have received no kind of assist¬ 
ance whatever. 


‘Thus have we continued a system of neglect towards the 
interests of our native subjects in points the most essential 
to their very happiness throughout the whole of our Govern¬ 
ments in this country.’ 

Apart from the pessimism of the tone, could anything, 
written or said, show more conclusively how a man can be so 
engrossed in his own concerns as not to know what is going 
on around him ? 

Dr. Kerr married at Fort St. George in 1794 Elizabeth 
daughter of Alexander Falconar of the Company’s service. 
Six children were baptised at St. Mary’s; three died, and 
three survived him. His widow received a special pension of 
£296 19s. 3d. 2 from the Company in consideration of her 
husband’s good service, and of the immense saving to the 
Government he had caused by the establishment of the 
printing press at the Male Asylum. She also received a 
present of 5000 pagodas in consideration of the same service 
which the Company had directed should be paid to him. 3 He 
left all his property to his wife. 

Roger Owen was born in 1767; he was the son of Ellis 
Owen of Bridgenorth in the county of Shropshire, gent. He 

1 Dr. Kerr’s language must be compared with that of the Directors in their 
Despatch of 1787, quoted in the chapter on ‘ The Company and the Schools * 
with reference to Mr. John Sullivan’s scheme. 

a Despatch, 11 April 1810, 2, MU. 3 Do. 11 Jan. 1800, 94, Pub. 
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matriculated at Wadliam College Oxford, in 1784 ; graduated 
B.A. 1788, and M.A. 1790. Like hie immediate predecessors 
he was a Naval Chaplain, whose services were gladly made 
use of by the Madras Government. An entry in the Trichino- 
poly Burial register of 1799 shows that he was with the 1st 
battalion of European Infantry at Poonamallee in 1794. He 
went with the battalion to Pondicherry, and remained with it 
for nearly two years. Owing to ill health he resigned his 
appointment and returned to his ship. He died on the voyage 
home on the 18th Sept. 1796, 1 and was buried at sea. 

Abraham Thomas Clarke was the son of John Clarke of 
Western Underwood in the county of Buckingham. He was 
born on Christmas Day 1755; was educated at Merchant 
Taylors School and Trinity College Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. in 1779. He was ordained Priest by the Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1784, and was licensed to the curacy of Wigtoft in 
that diocese. He volunteered for mission work in India in 
1788, and was accepted by the S.P.C.K., being the first Eng¬ 
lishman sent out by that Society to the East Indies. He 
arrived at Calcutta in 1789 and took the place of Kiernander 
as head of the Society’s Calcutta mission. Soon after his 
arrival he was appointed superintendent of the Free School 
by the local Governors. At the end of 1790 he was appointed 
a Chaplain in the Company’s service by the local Government 
by mistake 8 ; he resigned his appointments in Calcutta and 
did the work of a military Chaplain until the mistake was 
discovered by the arrival of the real nominee at the end of 
1791. The Bengal Government gave him a subsistence allow¬ 
ance, and kept him working in Calcutta and round about 
pending reference to the Directors on his case, that is until 
1795. He then went to Malacca ; and on the recommendation 
of Vice-Admiral Rainier and the commandant of the garrison 
he was appointed Chaplain of the garrison by the Government 
of Madras. Here he remained nearly three years, when to 
recruit his failing health he went a sea voyage to the Com¬ 
pany’s factory at the mouth of the Canton river in China. 

1 The Gentleman's Magazine of 1850 records the death of a Roger Owen 
aged 88. Foster (Alumni Ox.) identifies him with the above. His age alone 
seems to show that he was another person. Letter, 1G Aug. 1796,72, Pub. and 
3 Oct. 1796, 6, Mil. 2 See Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal . 
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e he officiated as Chaplain to the settlement and to the 
fleet at Whampoa till the end of 1798. He then went with 
the fleet to Madras, and was appointed by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to he Chaplain to the garrison of Seringapatam. He 
remained at that station till 1805 when he died. 

Jambs Coroinek was born at Banff in 1775; he was the 
son of the Rev. Charles Cordiner, the episcopal minister at 
that place. He graduated M.A. at the University of Aberdeen 
in 1793. He was chosen by Dr. Andrew Bell, on behalf of 
the Governors of the School, to be the Head Master of the 
Male Orphan Asylum at Madras in 1797. He arrived at 
Madras in June 1798. Within ten months he was offered 
and persuaded to accept a military Chaplaincy under the 
Government of Fort St. George, and was sent to Trincomallee 
in Ceylon where H.M.’s 80th Regiment then was. In the 
same year, 1799, the military Chaplain of Colombo died, and 
he was invited by the Governor, the Hon. Frederick North, to 
take his place. Here he remained for five years, being the 
only clergyman of the Church of England in the island. On 
his return home he became minister of St. Paul’s Aberdeen, 
and continued so till his death in 1836. He was the author 
of A Voyage to India, and of the Description of Ceylon, 
which is still a standard book of reference on the subject. 

Charles Ball was born in London in 1765, being the son 
of William Ball of London, gent. He matriculated at St. John’s 
College Oxford in 1783, graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 1791; 
and when he was at home on leave in 1808 he took the further 
degrees of B.D. and D.D. He was appointed a Chaplain in 
1797, but his name does not appear in the Canterbury Act 
Book. When he was appointed there can be hardly any doubt 
that the Directors intended him to take the place of Dr. Bell, 
who went home in 1796 and sent in his resignation in 1797. 
On his arrival at Fort St. George he found that the local 
Government had appointed Mr. R. H. Kerr to the vacancy, 
and that they intended him to occupy it. Ball appealed to 
the Government in vain; he was ordered to Trichinopoly; 
here he remained from 1798 to 1802. There can be no doubt 
that he cherished some resentment against Kerr, his junior in 
point of age, who had been allowed to supplant him in the post 
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he had been appointed in London. In 1802 
came Junior Presidency Chaplain under Kerr, and soon 
found a means of obliging him to take leave. Kerr returned 
at the end of 1808, and Ball returned to Trichinopoly and 
remained there till 1807. Although Kerr was junior to Ball 
in point of age he was senior to him in the service ; beside 
this he had made himself useful to the Government; he was 
therefore supported by the Government in his contention with 
Ball; and Ball, even though right in his contentions, wa3 
reprimanded both by the Government and by the Directors 
for insubordination. On his return from leave in 1809 he 
went to Wallajabad for a year ; in 1810 he succeeded Atwood 
at St. Thomas’ Mount, and remained there till his retirement 
in 1818. According to Foster’s Index Ecclesiasticus he 
received no preferment on his return to England. 

James Estcoort Atwood. In the Act Book of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury he is described as Clerk, and no degree 
is mentioned. His certificate of appointment was signed by 
the Archbishop and also by the Bishop of London. He was 
appointed a Chaplain in 1799 and arrived at Madras at the 
end of that year. He was at once sent to Vellore; he remained 
there till 1802 ministering to the Europeans there and at 
Arcot. In August 1802 he became Junior Presidency Chaplain 
under Ball for a year, and then returned for another year to 
Vellore and Arcot. In June 1804 he became Junior Presidency 
Chaplain again under Kerr for six months. In December 
1804 he became the first Chaplain of St. Thomas’ Mount; 
here he died in 1810. 

Edward Vaughan was bora in 1766 ; he is described in the 
entrance book of his college simply as ‘ Middlesexiensis, annos 
habens viginti quatuor.’ He matriculated at St. Peter’s 
College Cambridge in 1790, graduated B.A. in 1794, M^. 
1798. In the following year he was appointed a Chaplain by 
the Directors, but his name does not appear in the Canterbury 
Act Book as approved. 

He arrived at Madras in March 1800, and applied to be 
allowed to officiate at Seringapatam; but the Government had 
already appointed A. T. Clarke to that station; he was there¬ 
fore despatched to Masulipatam, which was then the head- 
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4rs of the Northern Division of the Army. Here 
remained till 1805 when he was appointed to be Presidency 
Junior Chaplain under Dr. Kerr. He remained, at Port St, 
George till St. George’s Church on the Choultry Plain was 
completed in 1814, when he became Chaplain of St. George’s. 
He was associated there with the Eev. John Mousley, Fellow 
of Balliol College Oxford, who was appointed the first Arch¬ 
deacon of Madras under the Charter of 1818. Archdeacon 
Mousley died in 1819; Edward Vaughan succeeded him as 
second Archdeacon. He retained this office till 1828, when 
he retired from the service. He married at Fort St. George 
in December 1805 Cecilia, daughter of General Collins, by 
whom he had three daughters who were all baptised at the 
Fort. His wife died in 1810, and was buried in the St. Mary’s 
Burial ground. According to the Index Ecclesiasticus he 
received no preferment in England, but retired into private 
life. In 1810 he was commissioned by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrate the Church and Burial ground at 
Masulipatam at the request of the Directors. Two years later 
he was again specially commissioned by the Archbishop, at the 
request of the Directors, to consecrate the Churches and 
Burial grounds at Bangalore, Bellary, Carman ore and Triehi- 
nopoly; the chapel at Masulipatam built by General Pater ; 
aud the Burial ground of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George. The 
Act Book of the Archbishop shows that the necessary instru¬ 
ments and instructions were sent for the several purposes; 
but there is no record that the powers conferred were made 
use of except in the case of the Masulipatam Church. The 
establishment of a bishopric at Calcutta in 1813 probably had 
something to do with the postponement of the use of the 
powers. 
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\6yal Danish Missionaries, employed by the King of Den¬ 
mark and assisted with funds etc. by the S.P.C.K. of 
London. 

1 . H. PiiUxsohau ; native of Wesenberg in MecMenberg; 
graduate of Halle; arrived 1706, invalided 1711. 

2. B. Ziegenbalg ; native of Pulsnitz in Saxony; graduate 
of Halle ; arrived 1706; died at Tranquebar 1719’ 

8. J. E. Grundler ; native of Weissensee; graduate of 
Halle; arrived 1709, died at Tranquebar 1720. 

Royal Danish Missionaries who entered the service of the 

S.P.C.K. ; some of them received in addition allowances 
from the Fort St. George Government, viz. Nos. 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14, 17, 18, 19. 

4. B. Schultze ; native of Sonnenberg in Brandenburg; 
graduate of Halle; arrived 1719; settled at Madras 1728; 
returned home 1743. 

5. J. A. Sartorius; native of Laufenselten in Hesse 
Rheinfels; graduate of Halle; arrived at Madras 1730; 
settled at Cuddalore 1787 ; died there 1738. 

6. J. E. Geister ; native of Berlin ; graduate of Jena and 
Halle; arrived at Madras 1782; went with Sartorius to 
Cuddalore 1787 ; died on voyage home 1746. 

7. J. Z. Kiernander ; native of Linkoping in Sweden; 
graduate of Upsala and Halle; arrived at Cuddalore 1740; 
went to Bengal 1768 ; retired 1788 ; died at Chinsura 1799. 

8. J. P. Fabricius; native of Frankfort on the Maine; 
graduate of Halle ; arrived 1740; went to Madras 1742 ; died 
there 1791. 

9. J. C. Breithaupt ; native of Dransfeld in Hanover; 
arrived 1746; went to Cuddalore 1747; to Madras 1749; died 
there 1782. 

10. C. F. Schwartz ; native of Sonnenberg in Branden¬ 
burg ; graduate of Halle; arrived 1750; went to Trichinopoly 
1762 ; to Tanjore 1778; died there 1798. 

11. G. H. C. Hutteman ; native of Minden in Westphalia; 
graduate of Halle; arrived 1750; went to Cuddalore 1750; 
died there 1781. 
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C. W. Gericke ; native of Colberg in Pomerania; 
graduate of Halle; arrived 1767 ; joined Hutteman at Cudda- 


lore 1767; succeeded Pabricius at Madras 1788; died at 
Vellore 1808 and buried at Vopery. 

18. J. P. Bottler ; native and graduate of Strasburg; 
arrived at Tranquebar 1776 ; went to Madras 1808 ; employed 
by the S.P.C.K. 1817 ; died at Madras 1836. 

14. C. Pohle ; native of Luckau in Brandenburg; gra¬ 
duate of Leipsic; arrived 1777; joined Schwartz at Trichi- 
nopoly 1778; died there 1818. 

15. D. Schreyvogel ; native of Lindau in Bavaria; 
graduate of Leipsic and Halle; was at Tranquebar from 1808 
to 1826 ; ordained by Bishop Heber 1826 and employed by 
the S.P.G. at Trichinopoly from 1826 to 1840, when he died 
at Pondicherry. 

16. J. W. Gbreach ; native of Schlitz; graduate of Halle ; 
arrived at Tranquebar 1776; joined Kiemander at Calcutta 
1778; died there 1791. 

Missionaries of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. toho were not 
connected with the Boyal Danish Mission. 

17. J. C. Kohlhoff ; born at Tranquebar; assisted 
Schwartz at Tanjore from 177811111798 ; remained at Tanjore 
in charge till his death in 1844. 

18. I. G. Holtzbbrg ; native of Gorlitz; graduate of 
Leipsic ; arrived 1797, and joined Schwartz at Tanjore; went 
to Cuddalore in 1803; dismissed by the S.P.C.K., but con¬ 
tinued working at Cuddalore till his death in 1824. 

19. C. H. Horst ; native of Willenberg, Schwerin; medical 
graduate of Gottingen; arrived as regimental surgeon of a 
Hanoverian regiment in 1787; offered his services to Gericke 
and was sent by him to Cuddalore as Lector in 1792; went to 
Tanjore in 1806, where he died in 1810. 

20. J. J. Schollkopf ; native of Kirchheim in Wurtem- 
berg; graduate of Tubingen; arrived at Madras in June and 
died in July 1777. 

21. J. C. Diemer ; native of Alsatia; graduate of Halle; 
arrived at Bombay 1774 ; joined Kiemander at Calcutta in 
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Calcutta to succeed A. T. 
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home 1785; returned to 
Clarke in 1789 ; died there 1792. 

22. J. D. Jaenioke; native of Berlin; graduate of Halle; 
arrived at Madras 1788 ; went to Palamcottah 1791; died at 
Tanjore 1800. 

23. C. W. Paezold ; native of Lusatia; graduate of 
Wittenberg; arrived at Madras 1793; assisted Gericke till 
1802, when he went to Calcutta as Professor of Tamil; returned 
to Madras 1804; died there 1817. 

24. W. T. Ringeltaube ; native of Silesia ; graduate of 
Halle; arrived at Calcutta 1797; home 1799; returned to 
Tranquebar 1804; superintended the S.P.C.K. mission at 
Palamcottah 1806-7. 

25. C. A. Jacobi ; native of Saxony; graduate of Leipsic 
and Halle; arrived at Madras 1813; joined Kohlhoff at 
Tanjore 1813; died there 1814. 

26. J. G. P. Sperschneider ; native of Blankenburg; 
graduate of Leipsic and Jena; arrived at Tanjore 1819, where 
he was in the employ of the S.P.C.K. till 1826. 

27. L. P. Haubroe; native and graduate of Copenhagen; 
arrived at Madras 1819; took work under the S.P.G. at 
Tanjore in succession to Sperschneider in 1827 and died there 
in 1830. 

28. D. Rosen ; native of Ebeltoft in Denmark ; graduate 
of Copenhagen; arrived at Madras 1819; went to Trichi- 
nopoly in succession to Pohle 1819 ; then to Cuddalore 1824; 
was at Palamcottah 1829 to 1830 and from 1835 to 1838 ; 
then returned to Denmark. 


All these except Schollkopf, Jacobi and Sperschneider 
ministered in English to the Company’s servants at various 
stations, and did so aB a rule acceptably. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARUgj^ 

8vo. 165. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

By PROFESSOR JULICHBR. 

Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 


THE HTBBERT JOURNAL.—' ' This important work is in three parts: X, “A History 
of each of the Now Testament Writings.’ II. “A History of the New Testament 
Canon.” HE. “ A History of the New Testament Text.” The first partr—the History 
of Writings—is a marvellous combination of accurate scholarship with attractive 
popular exposition; it represents somewhat advanced modern View?, just as Dr. 
Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testament stands for traditional criticism. Both 
books are moderate, sober, and interesting, and alike deserve to be widely road. 
. . . This Introduction is the original work of a writer who hasjfull knowledge of his 
subject, and great critical gifts. There are many of his positions wo should not 
endorse ; but, on the whole, his account of the New Testament fairly represents the 
views held by critics who are not controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. . . . With 
regard to the sections on the Text and the Canon, we can only say that they are 
Admirable statements of the information at present available, and of the probable 
conclusions deducible therefrom/ 

ATHENJEUM * There is probably no book which will furnish the English reader with 
a fuller statemont of the problems connected with the New Testament, and of the 
relevant theories set forth by scholars, and, at tbe same time, offer critical specula¬ 
tions worthy of the keenest attention/ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Taken as a whole, the book may bo cordially recom¬ 
mended as giving a good account of what moderate historical criticism has to say 
about the authorship and literary history of the New Testament writings, and it has 
the great merit of a pleasant style/ 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— This admirable book takes a complete and wonderfully 
concise survey of the rise and growth of the New Testament and the literature on the 
subject. . . It is a book which should prove of the greatest use to those whose ideas 
have been somewhat rudely shaken by the criticism of the past fifty years.’ 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— ' Jtilicher was worth translating. . . . His Introduction is (away 
from the Fourth Gospel and the Acts) a moderate statement of the naturalistic 
attitude and full of fine discrimination. ... To the believers in inspiration it is shock¬ 
ingly irreverent; but it is not immoral, nor oven unspiritual. It is bracing as a good 
nor’ oaster, if you can stand up to it/ 

EXAMINER. —* The author has made a very honest and unprejudiced use of historical 
method, and such of his conclusions as some of us cannot accept arc due more to the 
imperfection of the historical method as a whole than to the author’s use of it. . , . 
His standpoint may be fairly described as moderate.. . . The translation has been ex¬ 
cellently done, and is most readable/ 

THE ACADEMY.— Dr. Jttlicber’s book has the advantage of being intelligible to any 
person ^.ith a reasonably well-trained mind/ 

THE QUEEN .— 1 The book is clear and flowing in style, never tedious, and often of 
absorbing interest, and the writer is full of intellectual energy and love for his 
subject/ 

SCOTSMAN .— 1 There v/ill be found in these pages everywhere a mind that possesses a 
seeise of Evidence, and that is not ashamed to bring out of its treasures things old as 
well as new. As scientific as Holtsinann, as reverent (really) as Zahn, the book is, for 
all but exports, more useful than either. . . . No theologian can afford to dispenso with 
it, and a wider public are not likely soon to have everything more level to their 
needs provided for them. . . . The translation has been excellently well executed/ 

GLASGOW HERALD.— A real boon has been conferred upon English readers by the 
admirable translation of the enlarged edition of Jfilicher’s Introduction. Without 
any pretensions to the exhaustiveness of the well-known books of Holtzmann and 
Zabn upon the same subject, its avoidance of the minutiae of scholarship, end its 
clear and pointed style make it much more readable than these learned treatises, and 
also make it, as it is meant to be, a book for the educated, layman as well as for 
the professional student/ 


Loudon. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
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Contents:—D omocracy— Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Libere 1 ism--Porro 
TTnum est Necesmrium—A Guido to English Literature—1< alkland—A French Critic on 
Milton—A French Critio on Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehen- 
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Edition, with a new Preface. Crown Svo. 2s. Gd. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM; with other Essays. Popular 

’ Edition, with a now Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
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CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 

• Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 26. Gd. 
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Works by Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
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SECOND EDITION. With 2 Portraits. 
Demy Svo. 16s. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. REVISED, 
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EDITION, with Additional Chapters. 
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2 Stool Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 
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Works by the late John Addington Symonds. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

7 vols. Large crown 8vo. 


THE AGE OP THE DESPOTS. 
With * Portrait. 7a. M. 

THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 7s. 6 d. 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. 15s. 
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With a Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 8 vols. 

Largo crown Svo. Is. Gd. each. 

V In preparing this New Edition of fche'late Mr. J. A. Symonds’ three volumes oftravels, 
4 Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘ Sketches^and StudieB in Italy/ and Itahan Byways, 
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X/TOltY TIMES,—* It it r evident that tin9 Editors are talcing a thorou 
of the Series, This excellence and uniformity would be impotmi 
w ^pfevwioe,* * 5 

THE HISTORICAL SERIES 
FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

Edited by CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph D. 

Woolaey Professor of .Biblical Literature in Yale University. 

AND 

FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Ph D., D-D. 

Professor of Biblical History and Archaeology in Tide University. 

In 10 Volumes, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

This Series is intended to present a complete and connected picture of the 
social, political, and religious life of the men and peoples who figure most 
prominently in the Biblical records. Each volume is complete in itself. 

Convenience of size, clearness of presentation, and helpfulness to the student 
make the series particularly well adapted for practical text books for college, 
school and university classes; handbooks for the use of Bible classes, clubs and 
guilds ; guides for individual study; and books for general reference. 

Vol I. HISTORY OP THE HEBREW PEOPLE: from the 
Settlement in Canaan to the Division of the Kingdom. By Professor 
Charles Foster Kent. With Maps and Plans. 

Vol. II. HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE: from the 
Division of the Kingdom to the Fall of Jerusalem in 560 B.C. By Professor 
Charles Foster Kent. With Maps and a Chart. 

Vol III. HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE : the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periods. By Professor Charles Foster Kent. With 
Maps. 

Vol. IV. HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE : the Maccabean 
and Homan Periods. By Professor J. S. Riggs, D.D. 

Vol. V. THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Professor 
Rush Rhkes. 

Vol. VI. CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By the 

late Professor George T, Purves, Ph.D., D.D. 

Vol. VII. HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS and ASSYRIANS. 

By Professor George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


RT Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will be pleased to send a prospectus of the Series 
giving full particulars of its scope and aim, with press notices, post-free on 
application. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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'/Elm .— 1 ‘The appearance of this Supplement to the “Dictionary of. 
>y” puts the coping-stone upon a work which is justly regard' 
possession ... We can conceive no volume of reference more 
to the scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist. 



In one Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo. 25s, net, in cloth, 
or 82s. net, in half-morooco. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME 

EctitodL Ibar SY XjiXSE. 

This volnmo is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied 
contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name about which sub¬ 
stantive biographic information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the 
Dictionary, or in the three Supplementary Volumes, finds mention hero in due 
alpuabetieal order. An epitome is given of the leading facts and dates that 
have been already recorded at length in the pages of the original work, and 
there is added a precise reference to the volume and page where the full article 
appears. 

The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make bare facts and dates 
as ready of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have been 
corrected in the Index ; but, with that reservation, the Index literally reflects, 
in brief and bald outline, the results embodied in the Dictionary and 
Suf^onent. 47 

'Tbe separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross references 

number 3,474. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 


f ACADEMY.— A valuable and fitting con¬ 
clusion to the great work designed by the 
late Mr. George Smith. ... It strikes us 
as a kind of roll of the rescued.from ob¬ 
livion, a summary of the elect, both of the 
mire and the sky. At all points it touches 
life, and also that mysterious force which 
we call destiny.’ 

SPECTATOR- 4 This EPITOME will sup¬ 
ply, and morti^faa^aupply, the place of the 
ordinary dictionary*” It is 

far more copious, liven in its abridged 
form, than any we know of. It is not 
every house that can afford, or every 
^libra^y that can accommodate, the sixty- 
six volumes of the Dictionary, but this 
may be welcome anywhere.' 

ROCK.—* One of the most valuable works 
of biographical reference ever published. 
>. . . It is, in fact, the most comprehensive 
volume of British biography ever pub¬ 
lished.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘.This volume of the Dic¬ 
tionary will soon be the best-thumbed of 
them ail. Only long and frequent use 
upon particular occasions fully tests a 
book of this kind ; but it needs no very 
scrutiny to repeal that the 
EPITOME is a work well organised, of 
exact learning, and of a careful compila¬ 
tion. TJseful in itself, it must largely 
enhance the usefulness of the Dictionary 
which it serves.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--‘A volume 
of the highest practical utility. . . . We 
have tested the work by several consulta¬ 
tions and have found it answer exactly to 
the excellent plan outlined in its preface.’ 

GUARDIAN.— ‘This is really a groat 
book in itself, a marvel of industry, a 
marvel of usefulness; few volumes indeed 
m a library contain so varied and ample a 
store of knowledge made serviceable for 
everybody’s need.’ 

TIMES.—* This INDEX AND EPITOME 
may seem a mere trifle compared to the 
rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece of 
work. ... As far as we have been able to 
test it, this design has been so admirably 
carried out as to give the work a real value 
and importance of its own,’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Some books we 
commit to the consideration of our readers 
with pleasure, some with confidence; b it 
the acquisition of this work recommends 
itself to any educated man or womaii, not 
otherwise provided, as something more 
than a duty, as a privilege, a certificate of 
English .citizenship. ’ 

GLOBE.— ‘An invaluable addition to the 
I 1 * P? books of reference. We have had 
brief biographical dictionaries before now, 
but none at once so comprehensive, so 
fall, and so accurate as this.’ 


*** PROSPECTUS POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

H, ELDE R, & C O.’S LIBRARY BOO 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WOF’KS. 

*1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first* His knowledge oi* human nature 
was supreme, and his characters stand out as human being's with a force and 
a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
in any period.’— Anthony Trollope, on English Novelists in his Autobiv graphy. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 

13 vols large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. eaph< The 13 Vot «mes 
are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt’top^ *3. 18s. 

This Now and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Un¬ 
published Letters, Sketches and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MBS. and 
Note-books; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 

““vAJsotho^LIBRARY,’ ‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,’and ‘POCKET’ Editions 
of Th ack eray’s Works. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 

Edition. Edited and Annotated by Augustine Birrell, K.C., and Frederic G. 
Kenyon. Two vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- 
Frontispiece to each volume. 7s. 6d. per vol.__• « 

V Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in Seventeen 
vols. Crown 8vo. bound in Sets, £4. 6s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And 
the POCKET EDITION in Eight vols. printed upon India paper, with a Portrait-Frontis¬ 
piece to each volume. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth; or 3s. not in leather. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING S COMPLETE 

WORKS. Cheaper Edition. One vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of 
‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo. bound in doth, gut top, 3s. 6a. 
%♦ Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. Six vols. small 
crown 8vo. 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in Three vols,, printed upon India 
paper, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 at each net, m limp 
cloth; or 3s. net in leather. -— 

THE 1 HAWORTH ’ EDITION OF THE .. 

LI FE&WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 

‘ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than 
those we owe to the pen of the Bronte? Sisters.’—S peaker. 

In’Seven vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, gilt 
top, £2. 2s. the Set, 

With Portraits, and Illustrations, including views of places described in the Works, 
reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of 
Duffleld, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medallists of the 
Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works aro supplied by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’a ‘Life of Charlotte BrofttS ’ by 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the eminent Bronte authority. 

Contents Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villet.be—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering 
Heights—The Professor; and Poems—Life of Charlotte BrontB. 

V Also the POPULAR EDITION, Seven vols. small post $vo. limp cloth, or cloth 

boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, Seven vols. small fcp. Svo. 
each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, Is, 6d. per volume ; or the Set, in 
gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. -*- 

MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Seven vols. each 

containing Four Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
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PREFACE 


This volume of 4 The Church in Madras * advances the story 
from 1805 to 1835, when the first Bishop of Madras arrived 
on the coast. 

As was stated in the Preface of Vol. I, the book is not 
intended to be an exhaustive ecclesiastical or religious history 
of the period. Missionary effort is included; but it is dealt 
with principally from the point of view of the Hon. East India 
Company, of the local Government of Port St. George, and of 
the servants of the Company in the Carnatic during the period. 
Other ecclesiastical matters are recorded and discussed from 
the same point of view. But in order that the record should 
not be entirely one-sided, a great number of mission reports, 
minutes of missionary society committees, and missionary 
biographies have been read, and are quoted when necessary 
to explain either missionary or Government action. 

It seemed necessary to make a fresh inquiry with regard 
to what took place in Parliament in 1818. Mr. J. W. Kaye, to 
whose literary charm I make my bow, made such an inquiry 
in order to produce his * Christianity in India.’ But he did 
not do it very thoroughly ; and, in consequence, he never really 
Understood what the several parties were contending for. It 
must be doubted if he read all the pamphlets of the period 
on the subject of the so-called 4 religious clauses ’ of the Act 
of 1813 ; and it is probable that he h&d not access to as many 
documents as I have had the privilege of consulting. The 
result was a misleading of public opinion on the attitude 
and the contention of the East India Company with regard to 
missionary work in India. 

No excuse is required for the defence of the moral character 
of the Company’s British servants in India during the period 
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dealt with. It is necessary to defend as long as attacks are 
made. The latest defence, one of inspiring generosity, was 
made by the present Metropolitan of India in 1910. It was 
published by the Indian Church Aid Association. 

The opinions recorded and expressed in the chapter on the 
ownership of the ’Ohprch buildings and the legal effect of con¬ 
secration on ownership are those which existed during the period 
under review. Neither the local Government nor the Court of 
Directors showed any inclination to do otherwise than abide 
by the law of England on the question. When the question 
of ownership was raised it was referred to the law officers of 
the Crown, and their decision was esteemed to be final. It 
amounts to this, that a consecrated building is trust property, 
held in trust for the purposes for which it is consecrated. 

In giving a brief history of the building of each Church for 
the use of Europeans and Eurasians between 1805 and 1835, I 
have ventured, as in the former volume, to bring the outline 
of its history up to the present time, so as not to have to refer 
to it again in the future. For the pictures of these Churches 
I am indebted to amateur photographers in the different 
stations; if I mention especially the Yen. Archdeacon Cox and 
the Rev. B. M. Morton, it is because they were able to render 
me more aid in this matter than others equally kind. 

For copies of the Archdeacon’s records and the Bishop 
of Calcutta’s Act Books between 1814 and 1835,1 am indebted 
to the Ven. H. B. Hyde, formerly Archdeacon of Madras. 

I desire to acknowledge with gratitude the courteous help 
I have received from the officials connected with the records 
at the India Office; and especially from Mr. W. Foster, the 
Superintendent of Records, who has been always ready to- 
place his knowledge and his services at my disposal. 

I have throughout referred to letters written by the Court 
of Directors to the Government of Madras as Despatches; 
and to those written by the Government of Madras to the 
Directors as Letters. Strictly speaking they are all 
despatches. It has been merely a matter of convenience to 
call them by different names. 


F. P. 
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THE CHURCH IN MADRAS 


CHAPTER I 

THE CHARTER RENEWAL CONTENTIONS, 1793 TO 1813 

The Pamphleteers, Petitioners, and Deputations 

The Charter obligations of the Company, 1698. Altered conditions in the 
eighteenth century made now obligations necessary a hundred years later. 
The Wilberforce resolutions of 1793. Their omission from the Charter. The 
cause of their omission. Mission work up to 1807. The indiscretion of the 
Baptist missionaries in Calcutta in that year. The result and the Despatch 
of the Directors on the subject. A question of method. Charles Grant’s 
scheme. Sir John Shore’s scheme. Buchanan’s sohome in 1805; its 
two parts. The opposing pamphleteers, Waring, Twining, the Christian 
Observer, Waring, Owen, Lord Teignmouth (Sir John Shore); missionary 
reports, Ac. Claudius Buohanan and his sermon. Chatfield and Barrow. 
The general effect upon the public. Wilberforce’s modified scheme, after 
interview with Percival. Lord Liverpool’s partial acceptance of it. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire and licences. The Quarterly Review on the 
question. Meetings in London and in the country. Resolutions passed 
thereat. The action of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Bebb’s pamphlet. The meaning and necessity of the licence. The eccle¬ 
siastical points were not really the most important part of the new Charter. 

It is proverbially as difficult to see a large historic subject, as 
it is to see a large building, il you are too near to it. Time 
lessens the difficulty of seeing the large subject in all its various 
bearings. Enough time has now elapsed to enable a juster 
view to be taken of the charter controversy than has 
hitherto been possible. 

The Charter of 1698 1 was renewed periodically during the 
eighteenth century. Each time some alteration* was - made to 
1 The Church in Madras , vol. i, pp. 122-23. 
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suit the new conditions of affairs in policy and administration. 
As the Company increased, more by accident than design, as 
a governing power, it was brought more and more under the 
control of the Government of Great Britain. It was inevitable 
that it should be so. A private trading company could 
not possibly be allowed to employ a powerful army, to 
have the power of entering into treaties with Native States, 
to exercise the power of life and death overmillions of subject 
peoples and of making laws for their peaceable governance, 
without some control from the central authority of the King¬ 
dom. The changes that were made in the successive Charters 
had reference to these matters. Two subjects only remained 
unchanged during the century, those of trade and of eccle¬ 
siastical procedure. 

The Charter of 1698 obliged the Company to provide 
Chaplains and schoolmasters for their factories, and Chaplains 
for their larger ships; and made it obligatory on the part 
of the shore Chaplains to learn the Portuguese language with 
a view to ministering to those subordinates and residents in 
the different factories who spoke the Portuguese language. 
These obligations remained all through the eighteenth century, 
being renewed with the Charter from time to time without 
alteration or dispute! But times had changed though the 
obligations had not. After the first quarter of the century 
there was no necessity for the Chaplains to learn the PortU" 
guese language in order to instruct and minister to the domi¬ 
ciled Eurasians. They of Portuguese descent learned the 
language of their rulers ; and they of British descent naturally 
used the language of their fathers. The obligation was therefore, 
to all intents and purposes, a dead letter, and was regarded 
as such by successive Chaplains. The other obligation to 
provide Chaplains and schoolmasters for every factory was still 
necessary and possible; but even if it had been complied with 
in the last quarter of the century, the purely military stations 
which were not factories would still have been without both 
the one and the other. 

The alteration in the Charter ecclesiastically required"’ in 
1798 was* the substitution of a clause obliging the Company to 
employ Chaplains and elementary schoolmasters at all their 
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larger civil and military stations. This would have brought 
the old obligations into line with the requirements of the time ; 
for at all the larger civil and military stations there 1 were children 
of soldiers and other Europeans needing .the instruction and 
education which it was the covenant duty d the Company to 
supply. 

During the Parliamentary session of 1798 when the renewal 
of the Charter was the subject of discussion, the House of 
Commons went into Committee and resolved 1 on the motion 
of William Wilberforco 

‘ that it’ is the opinion of this Committee that sufficient means 
of religious worship and instruction be provided for all persons 
of the Protestant communion in the service or under the 
protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministers 
being from time to time sent out from Great Britain for those 
purposes ; and that a Chaplain be maintained on board every 
ship of 700 tons burthen and upwards in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s employ; and moreover that no such Ministers or 
Chaplains shall be sent out, or appointed, until they shall first 
have been approved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Bishop of London for the time being.’ 

This resolution of the Committee was agreed to by the House. 
There was nothing in it to show that the persons intended to 
receive the benefit were not the same persons provided for in 
the Charter of 1698, namely the Europeans and Eurasians 
and their children. Three days afterwards it was further 
agreed by the House to add two clauses to the Resolution : 
(i) empowering the Court of Directors to send out school¬ 
masters and persons approved by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury or the Bishop of London for the religious and moral 
improvement of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India; and (ii) requiring the Court of Directors to settle the 
destination and provide for the decent maintenance of the 
said several persons. 

It is doubtful if the House understood the'real drift of these 
clauses, namely the establishment of Missionary Departments 
in the three Presidencies. But the Directors and others 



1 Commons’ Journal, May 14, 1793, p. 778. 
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conversant with Indian affairs understood, and at once took 
alarm. It was one thing for them to assist in a quiet unosten¬ 
tatious way the efforts of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Koyal Danish Mission; it was quite 
another thing for them to establish departments for the official 
prosecution of the Work. And the result of their representa¬ 
tion was that all the resolutions were omitted on the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Their omission was a great disappointment to Wilberforce ; 
more especially as when the Bill went up to the House of Lords 
the Bishops gave him no help to have the clauses reinserted. 
He wanted the National Church to carry on mission work in 
British India in a Church way, by means of approved Church 
agents, not as it had hitherto been done by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; he wanted the work to 
bo done systematically by men appointed by and under the 
orders of the local governments ; and he wanted the work 
to be paid for out of the trade profits or other revenues of the 
East India Company. 

They who opposed him were men who knew something of 
the history of India, and remembered that the policy advocated 
was the policy pursued by the Portuguese two centuries before 
with disastrous results to themselves. They have been sub¬ 
jected by successive writers to the severest criticism as persons 
without morals, Oriental and Brahminised in their opinions, 
without religion and almost without shame. 1 But it is impossible 
not to see now that they were right in their contention, even 
though they may have contended in the wrong way. When 
Mr. Dundas paid a well-deserved compliment to Wilberforce 
for the ability and restrained power with which he had put 
forward his proposals, he added that he had difficulties as to 
the wisdom of the course recommended, and that he could not 
support it. Neither Mr. Dundas nor the best of the other 
opponents were opposed to the prosecution of missionary work 
in a missionary „way; all their efforts were directed against 
the creation of a Government Missionary Establishments A 

1 Houghs Christianity in India , 1839, iv. 1-160; J, C. Marshmao, Lives 
of Carey , dec., 1869, i. 38-40; and many subsequent writers who have followed 
their lead. 



distinguished writer, 1 whose history of this period has for fifty 
years held the field, whoso opinions and statements have been 
copied by one after another of mission historians, says that 
‘ the door of India was locked against r the introduction of 
Christian and secular knowledge by the House of Commons in 
1793/ It is sufficient to say that at that time the great evan¬ 
gelists Schwartz, Jaenicke, Gericke, Pohlo, Kohlhoff, John, 
were still alive and delivering their message to the Tamils, 
not only without official opposition, bht actually with consider¬ 
able official sympathy and help. 

It has been necessary to review what took place in 1793 in 
order to understand the contention which took place between 
1807 and 1813. For fourteen years after the renewal of the 
Charter in 1793 missionary affairs in India remained in much 
the same condition as they had been before that date. In the 
south the Danes employed by the Royal Danish Mission of 
Copenhagen continued their work in the Company's territories; 
the Germans employed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge did the same; Roman Catholic missionaries had 
the same liberty of action ; and the London Missionary Society 
sent two men to Madras in 1794~~-George Cran, a Presbyterian, 
and Augustus des Granges, a French Protestant—who worked 
at Vizagapatam with financial assistance from the Government 
and from the local officials till 1809 and 1810 respectively, 
when they died. In the north the Baptist missionaries worked 
from their centre at Serampore not only with the tacit approval 
of the authorities, but with the active co-operation of Buchanan 
and Brown, two of the Company's Chaplains, and with the 
distinguished support of Sir John Shore 3 and the Marquis of 
Wellesley. 3 All seemed to be going on well, when, in 1807, an 
indiscretion on the part of one of the Serampore missionaries 
brought them into conflict with the Bengal authorities. 4 With 
a little tact Buchanan might easily have set matters right. 
The Bengal Government had favoured the missionaries so long 
that the missionaries must have known that the Government 
bad no objection to their work, as long as their methods were 

1 J. C. Marshman. 

3 Afterwards Lord Teignmouth, Governor-General 1795-98. 

3 Governor-General 1798-1805. 4 Appendix IV. 
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not calculated to arouse ill feelings and to produce breaches of 
the peace. What the missionaries appear to have done was to 
preach arid distribute tracts in the Calcutta bazaars on the 
want of wisdom, the foolishness, of the sacred books of the 
Hindus, and to (J( belittle the character of Mahomed the 
prophet of Islam. Mo action so provoking could be permitted 
by the Government. Buchanan’s zeal outran his discretion. 
He might easily have influenced the missionaries to adopt 
other methods. Instead of doing this lie sided with them against 
the Government, and encouraged them to continue their un¬ 
wisdom. The principal results of continued opposition to the 
orders of Government were (1) a withdrawal of patronage from 
the scheme i of translating the Holy Scriptures, (2) withdrawal 
of permission to publish any more tracts or books for the 
purpose of converting the natives, (8) a prohibition of bazaar 
preaching. These distinct acts of opposition to the work of 
the Serampore missionaries were brought about by the action 
of the missionaries themselves, and by want of judgment on 
the part of Claudius Buchanan. On November 2, 1807, the 
Bengal Government reported 2 what they had done to the 
Directors. At the same time Buchanan memorialised 3 the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the subject. On Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1907, the Bengal Government forwarded this memorial 
to the Directors with their remarks. 

The Directors replied in 1808 * in a manner which should 
be more generally known than it is ; they acknowledged the 
receipt of the letters of November and December 1807, on the 
subject of the publications which issued from the Serampore 
missionary press, and of the proceedings adopted in conse¬ 
quence. They lamented that circumstances should have 
occurred to call for interference in the matter of the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity injfco India. And they continued : 

■ We are anxious that it should be distinctly understood that 
we are very far from being averse to the introduction of Chris- 

1 Pearson’s Life of Buchanan , i, 384. 

3 Parliamentary Papers relating to East Indian Affairs, 1813. 

* Buchanan s Apology for Promoting Christianity in India (see Appendix IV). 

4 Despatch to Bengal, September 7, 1808, Public. The letters and despatches 
are printed in Buchanan’s Apology . Appendix I. 





tianity into India . . . but we have a fixed and settled opinion 
that nothing could be more unwise or impolitic,—more likely 
to frustrate the hopes of those who aim at this object, than 
any imprudent or injudicious attempt to introduce it by 
means which should irritate and alarm the religious prejudices 
of the Natives.’ 

The Directors then affirmed as a principle the desirability of 
imparting the knowledge of Christianity to the natives ; they 
said that they had no objection to the circulation of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; they recommended the Government of Bengal to try 
the effect of a private communication with the missionaries 
if they were acting in,the wrong way, instead of issuing pro¬ 
hibitions ; but under the circumstances they approved of the 
prohibition of public preaching, except in proper places of 
worship. They continued: 

‘ You are, of course, aware that many of the meritorious 
individuals who have devoted themselves to these labours are 
not British subjects, or living under our authority ; and that 
none of the missionaries have proceeded to Bengal with our 
licence. We rely on your discretion that you will abstain 
from all unnecessary or ostentatious interference with their 
proceedings.’ 

The principles of the Directors are quite plain from this 
despatch. 1 The kindliness of the Government of Bengal 
towards the missionaries 2 and their work up to 1807 is equally 
plain from their actions. Both the Directors and the Bengal 
Government sympathised with the missionary intentions; 
but they objected to some of the methods, which in their 
judgment ‘ exposed to hazard the public safety without pro¬ 
moting the intended object.’ 

In 1798 Wilberforce and his party were at issue with the 
Directors on the question of method. In 1807 the Serampore 
missionaries were at issue with the Bengal Government on the 
same question. The great principle of the duty of promoting 
Christian knowledge was common to all parties. They differed 

1 See also Despatch to Fort St. George, May 29, 1807, Political. 

s Carey was made Professor of Oriental ‘Languages, in the Government 
College with a salary of Rs.800 a month. 
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as to how the duty could best be done. When the news reached 
India in 1794 of the failure of Wilberforce and his party to 
get the establishment and payment clauses inserted in the 
1798 Act of Parliament, Sir John Shore 1 was Governor-General 
of Bengal. He was a personal friend of Charles Grant, who, 
like himself, was an old member of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Charles Grant went home in 1790, and was the right hand of 
Wilberforce during the year of charter cohtention in 1798. 
Before he left India he had devised a scheme, 2 with the assist¬ 
ance of David Brown, Presidency Chaplain, for the establish¬ 
ment of a Government Missionary Establishment. The pro¬ 
posals of Wilberforce in 1798, if they had been acoepted by 
Parliament and inserted in the Charter, would have enabled 
Grant to, carry.out his original scheme. Sir John Shore doubt¬ 
less saw the hand of his old friend in the proposals ; and as he 
did not agree with them he wrote to him, and said 3 that ‘ if 
the attempt [to disseminate Christian principles amongst the 
natives of India] were made with the declared support and 
authority of Government, it would excite alarm by means of 
misrepresentation.’ His own plan was different; he was not 
averse to obtaining some assistance from the Government, 
but he was opposed to the attempt to proselytise by means 
of an official establishment. His plan was, as expressed in 
the same letter, that ‘ the Company should erect chapels for 
Christians, and appoint Chaplains on salaries not exceeding 
Rs.150 a month ’ to minister to any Christian natives who 
chose of their own accord to attend them. ‘ The natural 
children of soldiers,’ he added, ? will be the first to receive 
instruction.’ 

Sir John Shore went home on the expiration of his term of 
office in 1798, and took his opinions with him. He was created 
a peer, 4 and advanced to a seat on the Board of Control. 
Charles Grant became a Director of the East India Company; 
and in course of time occupied the position of Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Directors. He still shared 

1 Afterwards Lord Teignmouth. 

2 Charles Grant , by Henry Morris, S.P.C.K. 1898, pp. 30-31. 

3 Memoir of ihe Life of Lord Teignmouth , i. 291. 

v 4 Lord Teignmouth. 
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the views of Wilberforce • but there cam be no doubt that his 
views were modified by, those of Lord Teignmouth. 

When these two distinguished Bengal civilians, went home, 
they left behind them two Chaplains, David Brown and Claudius 
Buchanan, who had taken part with them in the administra¬ 
tion of local missionary matters. Both wer$ keenly interested 
in the question, Brown practically and Buchanan theoretically. 
Brown ministered for many years at the old Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge Mission Church and superintended 
the affairs of the mission. Buchanan studied missionary 
problems, and devised plans of missionary enterprise. The 
question was allowed to rest, more or less, until 1805, when 
Buchanan published, with a dedication to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his ‘ Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesias¬ 
tical Establishment in India.’ He entered into no detail, but 
with considerable ability be advanced various arguments in 
favour of the old Grant-Wilberforce scheme. In Part I of 
his Memoir he pleaded for an establishment of European 
clergy, such as would bo adequate and useful to the large 
number of British subjects, including soldiers, then in India. 
In Part II he pleaded for an establishment of missionaries and 
schoolmasters for the civilisation and moral improvement of 
the natives of India living under the protection of the British 
flag* Both establishments were to be organised, controlled 
and financed by the Hon. East India Company. In the same 
year were preached sermons before the University of Oxford 
by the Rev. Dr. Barrow, and before the University of Cam¬ 
bridge by the Rev. F. Wrangham, 1 which not only attracted 
University attention, but, being published, helped to draw 
attention to a subject which was beginning to cry out for 
treatment. 

Buchanan’s -Memoir and the sermons, together with the 
reports of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society published at the 
beginning of the year 1807, showed that a fresh effort was 
about to be made to insert the rejected clauses of 1793 in the 
East India Company’s Charter when application for its renewal 



1 Vol. 385, Tracts, India Office Library. 
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should be made in 1818. The rejection by Parliament of an 
official missionary establishment had not caused Buchanan 
and Wilberfprce and their supporters to doubt the wisdom 
of their plan. Their persistency raised up a new set of oppo¬ 
nents, who called in question not only the expediency of having 
an official missionary establishment in India, but the expedi¬ 
ency of having any English missionaries in the country at all. 
Major J. S. Waring published his first pamphlet in 1807. 1 
Within a short time of its publication the news of the Vellore 
mutiny reached England ; this news increased his fear of the 
danger of interfering with the religious beliefs of the natives of 
India. He therefore published a new edition of the tract, 
and added seventy-six pages of preface to accentuate his argu¬ 
ments by means of what had taken place at Vellore. As a 
matter of fact the Vellore mutiny was due to political and 
social 2 causes. But the suggestion led to much acrimonious 
controversy, which lasted through the whole of the year 1808. 

Waring’s tract was followed by one from the pen of Mr. 
Thomas Twining, 3 a Director of the Company, who voiced 
the opinion of many of his fellow Directors and Proprietors 
that there was a real danger in interfering with the religious 
opinions of the natives of India in the way suggested by 
Buchanan. 

Buchanan had founded his argument in favour of a mission¬ 
ary establishment on the degraded nature of some of the 
worship and some of the social customs of the Hindus; he 
made the most of their ignorance, their foolish superstitions, 
their unreliability, and other characteristics, and he left the 
impression that these qualities were common to all Hindus. 
This gave occasion to a Bengal officer to vindicate their char¬ 
acter, 4 and to explain that though it was true of some it was 
not true of all, and that Hindus had, as a people, many good 
qualities as well. 

In view of the hard things which have been said of these 

1 Observations on the Present State of the East India Company , 1807, 2nd 
eck 1808. 

2 Military interference with caste practices. 

3 A Lett dr to tfk Chairman of the East India Company , 1807. 

4 Vindication of the Hindus, part i. 1807 ; part ii. 1808. 
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and other opponents of missionary enterprise in India at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it is only bare justice to them 
to call attention to their point of view. Thomas Twining was 
a Bengal civilian, who was shocked at some of the methods of 
the Serampore missionaries, and at Buchanan’s suggestion 
that 4 we should use every means of coercing the contemptuous 
spirits of our Native subjects,’ and of * chastising tho enormity 
of their superstitions at the fountain head.’ There is hardly 
any doubt 1 that the means Buchanan referred to were educa¬ 
tional, but he did not make this plain; and the result was 
that he created opposition by the seeming intolerance of his 
views. It was to Twining’s personal interest, as well as his 
interest as a member of the East India Company, that there 
should be a complete absence of all religious strife in the 
Company’s settlements. This was the danger he foresaw 
in Buchanan’s proposals ; and he pleaded that the natives of 
India should be let alone in their own religious prejudices and 
absurdities ‘ until it shall please the omnipotent power of 
Heaven to lead them into the paths of Light and Truth.’ He 
was not opposed to the first part of Buchanan’s scheme. 

The Bengal officer and others who wrote to vindicate the 
character of the Hindus were engaged in a generous attempt 
to do justice to a race of men from whom they had received— 
like many before them and like many since—the most loyal 
and faithful service. Thoughtlessly they have been called 
* Brahminised,’ whatever that may mean, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it was meant to be anything but offen¬ 
sive, but really they spoke the language of justice and gratitude ; 
English gentlemen could hardly do less, when they to whom 
they were so much indebted were being for a purpose abused. 

Major Scott Waring’s attitude is more difficult to under¬ 
stand ; he was a prolific writer and was continually changing 
his ground. In his first pamphlet he combated the view that 
it was the duty of the Church of England to preach the gospel 
abroad, lie urged that it was limited by law to exeroise its 
activities in England, and he pleaded that interference with 
the religions of other countries was no business of ours. He 
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criticised the unwise language of Buchanan, the unwise methods 
of the Serampore Baptists, and the action of the Bengal and 
Madras Governments in calling for reports on the history and 
nature of the Christian religion on the coast of Malabar. And 
he referred to Buchanan’s plan as wild, impracticable and 
impossible—a suggestion of bigotry. When this tract had been 
replied to, be wrote another 1 * and took up a fresh attitude, in 
which he vigorously denounced the sectarians,* their revolt 
against authority, and their independent methods, and especially 
the sectarians of Bengal. He gave long extracts from the 
reports 3 4 of the Baptist Missionaries in order to show the 
absurdity of their arrogant attitude towards the natives of 
India. He said that he was not hostile to Christian missions, 
if carried on by means of foreigners, as in the case of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, but he was against the 
work being done by Englishmen, whether Churchmen or sect¬ 
arians, on the ground that the natives would look upon every 
English missionary as the emissary of the British Government. 
He urged that the Chaplains should do what they were paid to 
do European work only—that the distribution of vernacular 
tracts should be stopped, and that every English missionary 
should be recalled. When this tract had been duly replied 
to he wrote another/ in which he again effected a change of 
ground. In this he showed that he had been converted to 
some extent by the arguments of some of his opponents, such 
as Dr. Barrow, Lord Teignmouth, and the Rev. John Owen. 
He said : If it be practicable to convert the natives of India to 
Christianity, it ought to be made a national concern/ He 
agreed with Dr. Barrow and others in authority that the 
work should be done by the National Church, under the 
authority and regulations of the Legislature, He said: ‘ I 
concur entirely with th & Jacobin Review that the Government 
and the Church should do all that in prudence can be done for 

1 tytter *0 the Conductors of the Christian Observer , 1808. 

- Scott Waring uses the word sectarian as it was used in his day, meaning 
one separated from the Church. 

.these differ considerably from JVC. Marshman’s history in his Lives of 
Carey , dc. 1 * 

4 Remarks on the General Question, 1808. 
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the propagation of the Gospel in India.’ He praised the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for having acted 
in co-operation with the Company and kept the rules ; and he 
denounced as before the sectarian societies 1 for acting against 
all rules and violating the law of the land. Incidentally he 
d ef ended the character of Europeans in India ^gainst the ‘ vulgar 
abuse ’ bestowed upon them by the ‘ sectarian bigots ’; he 
cited the testimony of Buchanan himself that ‘ where the 
service of the Church is performed, it is well attended and 
seriously listened to ’; and he mentioned that he had heard on 
every side of the ‘ high respect in which the clergy were held.’ 

There is nothing offensive in any of these arguments. 
There is nothing in them to show a combination of infidels 
which, to use the language of Buchanan, * rages against genuine 
vital Christianity in India, in order to destroy it in its infancy.’ 
Scott Waring repudiated the charge of any such combination. 
The chief thing they show is their general weakness as argu¬ 
ments against the prosecution of mission work. The plan 
before the public was that the Company, which already had 
at each Presidency a civil, military, ecclesiastical and medical 
establishment, should add one more, namely, a missionary 
establishment, and bear the cost of its maintenance. The 
opponents should have made more of the undesirability of 
an official establishment. They lost sight of the main principle 
they were opposing in the discussion of the details of Hinduism 
and of missionary action at Calcutta. 

These pamphlets were quickly answered by others, 3 most 
of which exhibited the same fault as those to which they were 
replies. The Rev. John Owen, formerly a Bengal Chaplain 
and afterwards Chaplain-General of His Majesty’s Forces, 
contented himself with defending the Bible Society, its policy 
and its work; and with criticising Twining’s opinions with 

1 The London and the Baptist Missionary Societies. 

2 Address to the Chairman , East India Company, by the Rev. J. Owen, on 
the letter ol Thomas Twining, 1807 ; Letter to the President , Board of Control , 
on the Letter of Thomas Twining (anonymous), 1807 ; A Few Cursory Remarks on 
the same (anonymous), 1807 j Review of Twining* s letter in the Christian 
Observer , 1808 ; Vindication of the Hindus , by a Bengal officer, 1808; Consider¬ 
ations on the Practicability , «fee. of Communicating the Knowledge^of Christianity 
to the Natives of India, by a late resident in Bengal, 1808. 
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acuteness and vigour. The anonymous writer of the letter 
to the President of the Board of Control argued in favour of 
mission work being attempted in India, without touching upon 
Buchanan’s plan or suggesting any other method. He was an 
optimist as regards the result of such work ; and pleaded that 
missionaries of peaceable disposition and gentle manners, who 
were not controversialists, would not be the cause of any 
embarrassment to the ralers of British India. The anonymous 
author of ‘ A Pew Cursory Remarks ’ confined himself to the 
task of defending Buchanan, and explaining the meaning of 
the coercion he advocated. The article on Twining’s letter in 
the Christian Observer was a vigorous defence of missionary 
work in any heathen country, and especially of the work of the 
Serampore missionaries in Calcutta. The writer drew atten¬ 
tion to the growth of the desire in England to spread the know¬ 
ledge of Christianity abroad, and urged the wisdom of giving 
way to the rising clamour lest they who clamoured should vote 
for the abolition of the Company’s privileges. This veiled 
threat was a tactical blunder. No man nor body of men likes 
to be threatened. Lord Teignmouth was the author of the 
‘Considerations,’ though he published anonymously. They 
were a reply to Waring and Twining at the same time. It was 
by far the most notable of all the pamphlets on the subject. 
The author retained his old opinion about an official establish¬ 
ment ; and though he said that his anxiety was that the 
natives of India should become Christians by persuasion, not 
by violence, nor by Government influence, he did not show 
with sufficient clearness that he was opposed to Buchanan’s 
plan. As to the alarm which it was apprehended would be 
felt in India, if more missionaries were allowed to go there, he 
said: 

‘ It will require something more than opinions and assertions 
to convince the public that the natives of a country who have 
known missionaries for more than a century, 1 among whom 
the Scriptures have been so long circulated, and where a 
Schwartz was revered, should take alarm at proceedings to 
which they have been so long familiarised. If these circum- 

1 They had actually known them for more than three centuries. 
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s be fairly considered it will by no means appear probable 
that any increase of missionaries would alarm the apprehension 
of the natives.’ 

As to Twining’s and Scott Waring’s, suggestions that 
missionaries should be excluded from India, be said that the 
effect of exclusion would be to annihilate what had been done 
during the last hundred years. And he concluded with a 
solemn appeal that the religion of God should not be banished 
from India and its debased inhabitants ; adding that ‘ to teach 
them higher and better things than they know will be no 
invasion of their civil and religious rights.’ 

The unwisdom of a portion of the article in the Christian 
Observer and the vigour of Owen’s criticisms were the joint 
cause of a number of fresh pamphlets 1 of a militant type. 
Lord Teignmouth’s weighty words, on the other hand, were 
as oil on troubled waters. One more pamphlet 2 was published, 
one which showed a partial conversion to better views; and 
then for a time the controversy ceased. 

The discussion of the missionary problem was not confined 
to a limited number of essayists. Missionary reports, addresses, 
and sermons reached a larger audience than the pamphlets. 
These were spoken or written from the missionary point of 
view. In them were detailed the actions, the hopes and the 
experience of the various 3 English societies at work in India. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge always spoke 
gratefully of the long series of kindly acts of sympathy and 
assistance on the part of the Company. The London Mission, 
whose earliest agents had fortunately gone to Madras and had 
been impressed by the missionaries already there with the 
importance of strict obedience to the rules and regulations of 
the Company and its local Government, were able to report also 
the kindly reception of their workers, and the liberality of the 
Government and of the servants of Government in providing 
them with allowances for their maintenance. The Baptist 

1 Letter to the Rev . J. Owen , by J. S. Waring, Jan. 1808; Letter to the 
Conductors of the Christian Observer , by Waring, Nov. 1808. 

2 Remarks on the General Question , by Waring, 1808. 

:l The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, th<? London and the 
Baptist Societies. 




Society, though it could record with some pride that its earliest 
agents had become Oriental professors and were employed by 
the Government of Bengal at high salaries to teach and to 
translate, was the only society which at this period had com¬ 
plaints to make against the official treatment of their agents. 
It was represented by them, by their agents, and by their 
friends that the local Government was hostile to their work, 
qua mission work, and to their agents qua missionaries. 1 2 
This representation was quite sufficient to stir up among an 
important class of Englishmen a zeal for the liberty of pro¬ 
phesying which took no account of methods and mere political 
precautions. 

Claudius Buchanan arrived in England in August 1808. 
The governing bodies of the various mission societies received 
his account of the Calcutta occurrences, and were established 
in their views of them by his. In the following February he 
preached at Bristol a remarkable mission sermon on the text 
‘ We have seen His star in the East,’ which was printed by 
request and had an immense sale all over the country. The 
enthusiasm kindled by his sermon was one of the causes of the 
widespread acceptance of his views on this subject, and of his 
proposal for an official missionary establishment. 

On the other hand there were wiser men who counselled 
the necessity of submission to authority, and deprecated the 
use of any kind of official pressure or coercion. The Aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury wrote in 1809 to Buchanan, and approved 
the former part of his scheme for ‘ maintaining the Christianity 
of Christians ’; 3 and added, ‘ if it Bhall please God through 
these means to spread the blessings of Christianity, it is a 
result devoutly to be wished, but not impatiently'pursued.’ 
The eminent author of the ‘ Historical View of Hindustan,’ s 
in the chapter relating to Christianity in India, considered 
Buchanan’s proposals, and condemned any lurid of compulsion 
or coercion as against reason and justice ; he admitted that it 
was the plain duty of the Church to promote the knowledge of 

1 This was not really the case; the Government of Bengal principally 
objected to their method of doing the work. 

2 Pearson's Life of Buchanan , 1817, ii. 198. 

:t By the Rev, Robert Chatfield, published 1808, 
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Christianity in India, but by patient independent work, not 
by force nor by authority. Dr. Barrow in his University 
sermon in 1805 laid down the same great principle. 

The general public, however, sided with Buchanan. They 
were partly influenced by the belief that the Eastj India Company 
were hostile to missionaries in general; partly by the long¬ 
standing jealousy of the Company, which pervaded the trading 
and mercantile classes by reason of the Company’s monopolies 
and exclusive privileges ; and partly by the boldness of the 
proposals themselves. These were so romantic, they were 
urged with so much genuine earnestness, that it was quite 
forgotten whether they were politically possible or expedient 
from the missionary and Christian point of view. 

During the next three years public controversy languished. 
Buchanan’s scheme was accepted by his party as the one to 
be put forward when the proper time came. At the same 
time the Court of Directors of the East India Company, under 
the influence of Lord Teignmouth and the guidance of Charles 
Grant, had made up their minds as to how much of this plan 
it was expedient to accept, and how much it was expedient 
in the truest interest of the missionary cause to reject. Wilber- 
force and Buchanan must have come in contact with these 
eminent men and known their views ; but they maintained their 
belief in the clauses of 1798, and in the necessity of making 
them operative by Act of Parliament. 

Early in 1812 Wilberforce waited upon Percival, the Prime 
Minister, and put before him the scheme which was near to his 
heart. Percival, who, like the Directors of the East India 
Company, was favourable to the policy of introducing Chris¬ 
tianity into India, saw difficulties in the scheme presented to 
him. Wilberforce consulted with his friends, who were mostly 
on the Council of the Church Missionary Society, and they 
consulted with Buchanan. It was plain to all of them that it 
was not practicable to press a scheme which the Prime Minister 
and the Government could not endorse. Buchanan then drew 
up a modified prospectus of what was required, omitting the 
clauses which were considered impossible by the Company 
and by their servants abroad and at home, namely, those which 
would have obliged the Company to create a missionary 
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establishment and to maintain it. This modified scheme was 
submitted by the Church Missionary Society to the .ministers 
of the Crown, and was then printed and published . 1 The Church 
Missionary Society was at this period only fourteen years old ; 
but as some of the members were persons of considerable social 
and religious influence, the Society played an important part 
in the negotiations. They relied to a large extent upon 
Buchanan for information and guidance, tfe tried to modify 
his scheme in such a way as to make it acceptable to the public 
opinion he had so largely helped to create, and at the same 
time acceptable to the Directors of the Company. But the 
compromise still contained a provision which was not accept¬ 
able to the latter. He was in favour (i) of a State-translated 
and a State-distributed Bible, and (ii) of a State-Pastoral 
and a State-missionary establishment. As to the latter, he 
said: ‘ It is not intended to urge the legislature to adopt any 
direct means in the way of expensive establishment for prose¬ 
lytising ' the natives. All that is expected at present in 
regard to the Natives is that the Governing Power would (sic) 
not show itself hostile to the measure of instructing them, 
which certainly, with some exceptions, has hitherto been the 
case/ He then admitted that the instruction of the natives 
of India was not a primary duty, and that England owed her 
primary obligations to her own children. ‘ Let us first give 
religious advantages to our own countrymen; ’ and he thought 
that the other would follow in due time. 

Buchanan meant the State-missionary establishment to 
be for tho benefit of native Christians only. He acknowledged 
their ignorance, and said that they must remain ignorant 
1 till the British Parliament shall be graciously pleased to 
afford them the advantage of Christian superintendence 
and instruction.’ For the purpose of benefiting the native 
Christian community his proposed establishment 3 included a 
certain number of native Chaplains, catechists, and school¬ 
masters ; and three seminaries—one in each Presidency— 
where these persons were to be taught and trained for their 
work. He went very thoroughly into the detail of his proposal, 

’ Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 188. 

2 Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishments , published 1813, pp. 91-200. 
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and produced a scheme whose excellence it is difficult to deny ; 
but it was not one which the Directors could with wisdom 
adopt* They ruled over Christians of several kinds, and the 
great majority of them were Roman Catholics; the scheme 
would in no way have benefited them, nor the Syrians of the 
Malabar coast, nor the Armenians, nor even, perhaps, the 
Lutherans of the Tranquebar Mission ; for it was the essence of 
the scheme that the native agents should be of the Church of 
England, 

After the sad death of Pereival, Lord Liverpool became 
Prime Minister. In July 1812 a deputation consisting of 
Wilberforce, Babington, Grant, and others waited upon him 
and found him prepared to accede to the more important of 
their modified wishes and to go a little beyond them. He 
undertook to include in the Government measure: 

(i) The establishment of the seminaries. 

(ii) The licensing of missionaries by the Board of Control 
over the heads of the Directors. 

(iii) The consecration of Bishops. 

It is evident that Lord Liverpool had not studied the 
question in all its bearings, and that he did not realise the 
importance of the principle for which Lord Teignmouth and 
the Company were contending. But he realised it later on and 
withdrew the undertaking he hacl given. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire was at this time President of 
the Board of Control. As Lord Hobart he had been Governor 
of Port St. George and its dependencies; he knew of the mission¬ 
ary work in that Presidency, of the great respect in 'which the 
missionaries were held, and of the perfect liberty and toleration 
they enjoyed ; so that when the Baptist Missionary Society sent 
a deputation to him to ask for the legal toleration of mission¬ 
aries in India, he inquired what further toleration they required 
than they enjoyed. The same deputation waited upon Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh, and asked for the abolition 
of the Company’s power to grant and recall licences to reside 
in India, in the case of missionaries. Lord Liverpool replied : 
‘ We cannot allow you to send out persons without leave. 
When there, they must be, like all other Europeans, subject 
to the control of the local Governments.’ 

c 2 




In October 1812 the Quarterly Revie to took up the 
question, and published an article which had more than a 
little influence in its determination. The writer regretted 
that so few and feeble endeavours had been made to accomplish 
the moral and religious improvement of the Hindus. He 
suggested the institution of public schools, in which the English 
language should be exclusively used, as a means which would 
scarcely fail to infuse into their minds English feelings. 1 ‘ But 
the legislature will do well to pause before it complies with 
wishes of some well-meaning and pious persons who petition 
for the introduction of a clause in the new Act in favour of 
missions to the East. The dissemination of the Gospel will 
not be accelerated by Act of Parliament missionaries.’ In 
March 1818 the Review published another article on the 
same subject. ‘ With respect to chartered missionaries we 
trust that such will be excluded. Let them go as heretofore, or 
let them go under those restrictions which it may be necessary 
to impose on all; let them have full scope to preach the gospel, 
translate the Scriptures, and establish schools on their own 
account and at their own risk.’ The writer deprecated any 
official connection between them and the Government, and 
continued : * For our own parts we are fully persuaded that there 
are only two ways which hold out any hopes of effectual 
success in the conversion of the Hindus : 

i (i) A Church establishment, served by sensible, zealous and 
discreet ministers, “ not by such as talk of coercing the proud 
and contemptuous spirit of the Natives.” 

‘ (ii) The establishment of public schools with the English 
language.’ 

These articles were only two of several signs that public 
opinion was being led along more reasonable channels than in 
previous years. The merchants and tradesmen of the City of 
London Imew the opinion of the Directors of the East India 
Company ; it was the common talk of the city where most of 
them lived ; and they recognised the justice of their contention 

1 Like the Sullivan-Schwarfcz sohools established in 1785. See The Church 
in Madras, vol. i. p. 518. The Rev. C. S. John of the Royal Danish Mission, 
Tranquebar, established simitar schools in his district twenty years later 
in 1805. See his letter in vol. 95, Tracts , India Office. 
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that it would be dangerous to their interests to do what Wilber- 
iorce wanted them to do. The clergy of the country, who were 
still looked upon as the proper persons to take the lead in their 
several parishes in matters of religion and morals, must have 
been influenced by the pamphlet of Lord Teignmouth, the 
learned history of Robert Chatfield, or by some similar means. 
For when meetings were held in the early part of the year 1818 
all over the country, for the purpose of passing resolutions, 
and signing petitions to both Houses of Parliament, it was 
found that Lord Teignmouth’s views prevailed, and that there 
was a universal silence on the subject of compelling the 
Company to establish and maintain a Government Missionary 
Department. 

The City of London meeting was one of great importance, 
for the citizens led the way in laying down principles of action 
which were at once wise, just and prudent, and which they 
knew the Company would not oppose. They passed their 
resolutions and petitioned in accordance with them as 
follows: 1 

4 That your petitioners are deeply impressed with the moral 
degradation of the immense population of the British dominions 
in India, and lament that so little has hitherto been done to 
remove it, although the Hon. House of Commons was pleased 
in the year 1793 to resolve “ that it is the peculiar and bounded 
duty of the Legislature to promote by all just and prudent 
means the interest and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India ; and that for these ends such 
measures ought to bo adopted as may gradually tend to their 
advancement in useful knowledge, and to their religious and 
moral improvement.” That your petitioners most cordially 
concur in the just and humane sentiments contained in the 
above resolutions. 

4 Your petitioners therefore implore your Lordships that 
such provisions may be inserted in the new Charter to be granted 
to the East India Company as shall afford sufficient facilities to 
those benevolent persons who shall be desirous of going to 
India for the purpose of communicating to its population the 
blessings of useful knowledge and moral and spiritual religious 
improvement; and also such provisions as shall prevent the 

1 Minutes of Evidence taken before the House of Commons, 1813, p, 45. 
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obstruction of tlieir endeavours for promoting their object in 
that country, so long as they shall conduct themselves in a 
peaceable and orderly manner.’ 

The 1793 resolutions meant that the desired measures should 
be adopted by th$ East India Company. The 1813 petition 
meant that the Company should allow measures to be adopted 
by private persons, in association or otherwise, and should 
not hinder them as long as they conformed to regulations for 
the good government of the whole community. 

There was in London at the time a Protestant Society for 
the Protection of Religious Liberty, who thought that the 
principles they lived to uphold were at stake. They also met 
and passed resolutions, and sent them not only to the Houses 
of Parliament but to the Directors of the Company as well. 1 
They esteemed the power possessed and exercised by the 
Company to exclude unlicensed and undesirable persons from 
their dominions as the greatest impediment to the progress of 
Christianity in India, and inconsistent with the religious liberty 
they must defend. They contended that this power should 
not be renewed to the Company, but that Christians of every 
sect should be permitted unlicensed to reside in India for their 
missionary purposes. 

The question of licensing had nothing to do with that of 
religious liberty. The Company at the time ruled over Hindus, 
Mahomeclans, and Christians of several kinds, including 
Roman Catholics, Armenians, Syrians, Lutherans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, English Churchmen, and perhaps others ; 
they held the scales of justice between all, and gave to all 
the most complete toleration and liberty. The necessity of 
licensing those who were not in their service, and only permitting 
those who were thus licensed to reside in their settlements 
arose from a different cause, which can easily be understood 
by anyone who has knowledge of colonial settlements and 
adventurous Europeans, and is gifted with imagination. If 
it be pleaded that no such precaution was necessary in the 
case of missionaries, whether priests or laymen, the reply is 

1 Affairs of tfie East- India Company , vol. 57, Record Dept, India Office; 
pp. 275, 312. 
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that it ought not to have been, but that in the experience of 
the Company it was. 1 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 2 were 
4 prompted to take part in the public solicitude regarding the 
Spiritual welfare of the East/ as they had been so long engaged 
in efforts to extend the knowledge of the truth there. Indi¬ 
vidually and collectively they knew better than any other men 
or body of men in England what the East India Company and 
the Government of Fort St. George had done for the mission 
cause in India, They confessed in their series of resolutions 
that they were 4 sensible of the anxious care the Eulers have 
for the ruled in India/ and that they did not 4 pretend to have 
a greater care/ The intention of their resolutions was to * add 
another motive to the various inducements pressed upon the 
authorities ' to establish pastoral superintendence in India, 
as the only means of putting upon a proper foundation the 
spiritual interests of British subjects. They thanked the 
Hon. Company for many aids in their designs, and for the 
favour shown to their missionaries and missions, 4 the recruit 
of which is now almost entirely cut off/ And they expressed 
a respectful hope 4 that the permanent foundations of the 
Christian Church according to its best form be laid in India by 
the settlement of Bishops in the Presidencies, by the foundation 
of seminaries, by the building of Churches, &e., the want of all 
which has been felt and acknowledged for more than a century/ 

Nine hundred petitions were presented to the Houses of 
Parliament between March and July 1818 from various towns 
and parishes all over, the country. A great number of these 
were expressed in a similar manner to the petition of the 
meeting in the City of London. And a great number went 
further and asked for a Church establishment as well. 

The publication of Buchanan’s modified scheme, which 

1 The writer does not wish to be misundorstood in this matter. The Chap¬ 
lains and the missionaries in India in the eighteenth century were a highly 
respectable body of men, some of them eminent. But some of them disregarded 
the Company’s rules as to trading, as to lending money on mortgage to native 
landowners, and as to prompt submission to all local regulations pending appeal 
against them to higher authority. See Parochial Annals of Bengal, by H. B, 
Hyde; The Church in Madras , 1904 ; and Buchanan’s Apology passim* 

2 Report fcvt' 1812, Appendix IV, 
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included the establishment and maintenance of three seminaries 
for training native mission agents, had the effect of producing 
more controversial literature. The most important of the 
pamphlets was one 1 2 by Mr. John Bebb, who from a long ex¬ 
perience of India knew how unwise it would be for the Govern¬ 
ment to take any part officially in missionary enterprise. He 
drew attention to the fact that meetings were being held and 
petitions presented in favour of obtaining the co-operation 
of the East India Company in the scheme of converting the 
natives of India. He begged the Directors to have nothing 
to do with the scheme. He reminded them of the proselytising 
efforts of the Portuguese in the old days; their missionary 
establishments at Goa; their loss of native confidence, and 
their consequent loss of political power. He evidently had a 
great distrust of the whole scheme, for he even deprecated 
the consecration of a Bishop for India. 

Some of the petitioners and agitators had asked for complete 
liberty of action, freedom from all control and interference. 
Others had asked for the financial co-operation of the Company. 
The very extremity of the demands created the extreme oppo¬ 
nent ; so that many of the pamphleteers dealt with the question 
whether Christianity ought to be propagated in India at all, 
and not whether it should be done in any particular way. 

At the assembling of the Parliament, in which this great 
question was to be decided, there were three contending 
parties carrying on a triangular fight. There was the Company, 
which for nearly ninety years had shown a very practical 
sympathy with the mission work in India,, and which had quite 
recently affirmed in a despatch to Bengal 3 the desirability 
of imparting the knowledge of Christianity to the natives, but 
which was steadily opposed to taking any official part in the 
work. There were the zealous friends of missionary endeavour, 
good Christian men, who wanted the work done, and saw no 
reason why the Company, the Eulers of British India, should 
not co-operate and partly pay for it. And there were the friends 
of the Company, many of them distinguished old servants, 

1 Letter from John Bebb , Esq., to the Court of Directors, vol. 110, Tracts, 
India Office. 

2 Despatch, Sept. 7, 1808, Public (see Appendix IV). 
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who had some right also to the title of friends of India, who 
sided with the Company in their opposition to the proposed 
missionary establishment, but who used some arguments in 
their contention which the Company would not have endorsed. 

One more pamphlet must be noticed ; 1 it was so carefully 
expressed in well-rounded, nervous English sentences that it 
attracted a good deal of attention, and passed through three 
editions, the last being published in 1815, long after the conten¬ 
tion was settled. But it must be noticed simply because it 
was one of those which misled the public. Mr. Hall was only 
like other stay-at-home Englishmen in failing to understand 
the necessity of a licence from the governing authorities for all 
Europeans not in the service of the East India Company. 
It was a permission to reside which was granted after taking 
a kind of oath of allegiance to the Company; an undertaking 
not to transgress its rules and regulations, and not to call in 
question its decisions. The licence was the only possible 
bond of subordination of a private individual to the governing 
power; it was the chief testimony of nationality for those 
who went beyond the Company’s borders; and it was the 
ground of their claim to protection if they got into any trouble 
with the country powers. Some friends of the mission cause— 
not Teignmouth nor Grant nor Buchanan, who knew better— 
thought and wrote as if the licence were an engine of oppression 
invented by the Company to exclude missionaries. It was 
intended to exclude all who could not undertake under a penal 
bond to be of good behaviour during their residence in India. 
A number of would-be missionaries, both from England and 
America, tried to evade this undertaking, and to insist upon 
the right of Christian evangelists to go where they pleased for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel, without asking any man’s 
permission, just as it seemed to them that the apostles must 
have done at the beginning. In their eyes it was an unreason¬ 
able, not to say an unchristian, claim. 3 Mr. Hall, regretting 
the ‘ obstructions ’ placed in the way of the missionaries, and 

H Addres ,9 by the Rev. Robert Hall , M.A., vol. 66, Tracts , India Office. 

2 Before ordination in the Church of England, every candidate still has to 
take the oath of allegiance and the oath of supremacy, and is not allowed to 
minister till he has done so. Rom. xiii. 1-8. 
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the vexatious prevention of their * quiet efforts to plant the 
Christian faith,’proceeded to say : * It must surely be considered 
an extraordinary fact that, in a country under the government 
of a people professing Christianity, that religion should be the 
only one that is discountenanced and suppressed.’ This is 
the underlying fallacy of the whole address. The implication 
of persecution, hostility, suppression was an argument that 
appealed very strongly to English people, and probably won 
for the petitions which were presented to Parliament more 
signatures than all the other arguments put together. Yet 
it was not strictly true. The whole address was written 
without an accurate knowledge of the facts. 

The beginning of the year 1818 saw the commencement of a 
struggle between persons and bodies of persons holding different 
views on two completely different subjects : (i) the Company’s 
monopoly of trade; (ii) the promotion of Christianity in the 
Company’s territories. The Company considered the former 
subject much more important than the latter, for the reason 
that their very existence as a trading company was bound up 
with it. An attempt was being made by some of the most 
important manufacturing towns, and by some of the largest 
ports in England, to abolish the monopoly of the port of 
London in the East Indian carrying trade, and the monopoly 
of trade itself possessed by the Company. This important 
question was growing more and more ready for settlement. 
Twenty years later it was settled in favour of free commercial 
intercourse. The reason why it was not ready for settlement 
in 1813 was the unsettled state of political affairs at the time. 
The battle of Waterloo, which gave peace to Euroj>e, made the 
way easy for the inevitable change. The bulk of the questions, 
when evidence was being taken before the Committees of the 
two Houses of Parliament, were on the subject of trade. When 
the Houses debated the provisions of the Bill, the greater part 
of the discussion was taken up with the same subject. The 
ecclesiastical provisions, wdiich seem so important from the 
ecclesiastical point of view, were adequately discussed ; but 
there can be no doubt that the Court of Directors and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament considered them, of less 
importance than the others. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHARTER OF 1813 

The Parliamentary Struggle 

Committees of both Houses of Parliament examine Avitnesses. Sir John 
Malcolm. Warren Hastings. Lord Teignmouth. William Cooper. 
Thomas Graham. The result of the inquiry. Lord Castlereagh’*? resolu¬ 
tions of March 22. The opinions of the General Court of Proprietors in 
favour of the policy of the Directors. The debate. Randle Jackson. 
Joseph Hume. Thomas Lowndes. The Rev. Mr. Thirhvall. Lord 
Wellesley in the House of Lords, April 9. Wilberforee in the House of 
Commons, May 18. House of Commons in committee, May 31 to June 3, 
First twelve clauses passed, June 16. Debate on clause xiii. Lord Castle- 
reagh. Sir Henry Montgomery. Wilberforee, &c. Passed June 16. 
The Court of Proprietors, June 26. Joseph Hume. Thomas LoAvndes. 
Mr. Villiers, &c. House of Commons Committee preparatory to third 
reading, June 28. Lord Castlereagh. Charles Grant. William Smith. 
House of Commons Committee, July 1. Lord Castlereagh. Sir Thomas 
Sutton. Charles Marsh. Wilberforee. Prendergast and his much-quoted 
opinion. Report Stage, July 12. Solemn protest by Mr. Whitshed Keene 
and Mr. Forbes. Wilberforee. Bill passed Commons, July 13. Bill 
passed Lords, July 16. Accepted by Court of Directors, July 21. The 
clause as passed. The other ecclesiastical clauses. The character of the 
clauses. The honours of victory divided. 

Early in 1818 the two Houses of Parliament resolved them¬ 
selves into committees for the purpose of hearing evidence on 
the various points connected with the renewal of the Charter 
raised by the Company, the pamphleteers, the petitioners, and 
the deputations. About forty witnesses were examined by 
the Lords ; of these twenty had resided in India and two in 
China ; eight were in the marine service, and the rest were 
connected with commerce and trade in England. Only two 
of these were examined on the ecclesiastical proposals, Warren 
Hastings and Sir John Malcolm. In considering their evidence 
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it must bo borne in mind that the ecclesiastical proposals before 
the public included a Government missionary seminary in each 
Presidency. Sir John Malcolm, who served in the Madras 
army before he entered the political department, and who 
appears to have known something of the mission work in the 
south of India, said 1 that ‘ attempts to introduce the Christian 
religion among the natives [in the way proposed] would be 
attended with dangerous political consequences ’; that ‘ in 
a government so large there must be many who desire its sub¬ 
version, and who would be ready to employ any means they 
could to effect that object. Such [persons] would find those 
means in any attempt that was made to convert the natives 
of India upon a scale that warranted them in a belief [that it] 
had the encouragement of the British Government.’ He 
added: ' The missionaries sent to India by nations who have 
not established any political power in that, quarter have a 
much better chance of effecting their object than those under 
other circumstances.’ Warren Hastings said 3 that ‘ in con¬ 
sequence of the fermentation there appears to be in the minds 
of the natives that the Government is in some way going to 
encroach on their religious liberties, and endeavour to effect 
their conversion, it would be unwise at present to introduce 
a Church establishment, 8 considering the question at present 
a political one.’ He added : ‘ But I can conceive that in a 
proper time and season it would be advantageous to the 
interests of religion, and highly creditable to the Company 
and the nation, if the ecclesiastical establishment in India were 
rendered complete in all its branches.’ 

The Committee of the House of Commons examined about 
twenty witnesses, seventeen of whom had resided in India. 
Only four witnesses were examined on the ecclesiastical ques¬ 
tion : Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, and Messieurs 
William Cooper and Thomas Graham, who had all served on the 
Bengal establishment. The Committee wanted the experience 
and the opinion of those whom it esteemed most capable of 
forming a reliable judgment. They made a mistake in calling 

1 Minutes of Evidence, Lords * Committee, 1813, p. 25. 

2 Ibidr p. 10. 

*■ Such as the one proposed, 
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Thomas Graham ; for though he had travelled in the south 
and seen Schwartz’s work, he knew very little about it. They 
ought to have called John Sullivan, the former Resident at 
the Court of Tanjore, and the originator of English education 
in India for natives of the higher classes. The- Committee 
wanted to know if the plan before the country as to a Church 
establishment in India (including, as it did, the Government 
seminaries) were a wise plan or otherwise. They wanted 
expert opinions on the subject of the licence, which the Seram - 
poro missionaries and their friends wished to have abolished; 
and they equally desired the opinions of experts on the subject 
of the official restraint and control of method which the same 
missionaries resented. 

Warren Hastings declared himself to be in favour both of 
the licence and of the control. He said : ‘ If missionaries had 
demeaned themselves properly when I held the first place in the 
government of India, I should have taken no notice of them; 
but if they had given occasion to the belief that the Govern¬ 
ment tacitly encouraged their designs, I should certainly have 
checked the attempt and Withdrawn them to Calcutta from an 
apprehension of the consequences which such a belief would 
produce upon the minds of the people.’ He maintained 1 that 
missionaries ought not to be allowed ‘ to preach publicly with a 
view to the conversion of the native Indians that Mahomed 
is an impostor, or to speak in opprobrious terms of the Brahmins 
and their religious rites. It would not be consistent with the 
security of the British Empire in India to treat the religions 
established in the countries of their dominion with contempt 
and opprobrium ; nor with common humanity,’ He reminded 
the committee that there had occurred in the course of history 
such things as religious riots and massacres and wars ; ‘ our 
government is not exempt from the chances of their recurrence.’ 

With regard to the proposed establishment he could not 
conjecture in what way it could affect the peace of the country 
without knowing the religious use to which it was proposed to 
put it. And he proceeded : 

‘ May I say, without offence, that I wish apy o„ther time 
1 Minutes of Evidence , Commons' Committee , 1813, p. 13. 
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had been chosen lor it, A surmise has gone forth of an inten¬ 
tion in this Government to force our religion upon the consciences 
of the people of India, who are subjected to the authority of 
the Company ; it has pervaded every one of the three establish¬ 
ments of Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay; and has un¬ 
happily impressed itself with peculiar force upon the minds of 
our native infantry, the men on whom we must depend in the 
last resort for our protection against any disturbances which 
might be the effect of such surmises. Much would depend upon 
the temper, conduct, and demeanour of the person elevated 
to that sacred office. 1 I dare not say all that is in my mind 
upon this subject; but it is one of great hazard.’ 

Warren Hastings was not opposed to a Church establish¬ 
ment, but he thought the present time inopportune ; it being 
too soon after the minds of some had been disturbed by 
Buchanan’s unfortunate use of the word coercion. He was 
also in favour of the licence and in the power of restraint as 
to missionary method. 

Lord Teignmouth was examined next, and at some length. 
The Committee wished to know if his experience and opinion 
tallied with those of Warren Hastings, with regard (i) to 
indiscreet missionary methods, and (ii) to the present danger of 
the proposed establishment. He agreed with bis eminent 
predecessor as to (i), and to a certain extent as, to (ii). In 
reply to a question about indiscreet public preaching, he said 
that it would be attended with danger, but that it was not 
necessary to adopt such a course for converting purposes ; 
that public preaching was different from private conferences, 
and that what might properly bo said in private might not 
necessarily be said with propriety in public ; that the early 
Danish missionaries proceeded largely by means of private 
conferences, and that he had never heard of any dangers or 
inconveniences attending their efforts. 3 ‘ The discreet and 
well-regulated efforts of missionaries, as they have generally 
conducted themselves hitherto in India, would not be dangerous 
to the peace and security of the British dominions in India.’ 

1 He meant the office of Bishop. 

2 The Rtfya! Banish Mission at Tranquebar was patronised and financially 
supported by the King of Denmark. 
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He testified that the character of a missionary was not offen¬ 
sive to the people of India ; and that if his conduct was prudent 
and pious, he would be highly esteemed by them. But he 
repeated that the dangers attending an indiscreet zeal would 
be considerable, and that it would be advisable to leave the 
control of teachers of Christianity at the .discretion of the 
Government, who are better judges of the kind of prudence 
required. 1 2 

Lord Teignmouth was then asked a question on the other 
matter upon which Warren Hastings had pronounced an 
opinion, namely, on the wisdom of sending out a Bishop if 
there were such a widespread idea as Warren Hastings men¬ 
tioned. He gave bis opinion that the sending out of a Bishop 
would be viewed with perfect indifference by the natives; 
that the empowering of missionaries or others by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment to go from England to India for the purpose of converting 
the Hindus would not form a handle by which the enemies of 
England would be able to set the country of India in a flame. 
He explained that the Hindus and Mahomedans knew by 
experience that the Government paid every attention to their 
prejudices, civil and religious, and that the freest toleration 
was allowed; that by regulation the Government left them 
free in their religious ordinances, and that molestation was 
punished. He added : ‘ I do not apprehend that they would 
be brought to believe 3 that this Government ever meant to 
impose upon them the religion of this country.’ Being further 
pressed with the opinion of Warren Hastings, he said: ‘ If a 
law were to be enacted for converting the natives of India to 
Christianity in such a manner as to have the appearance of 
a compulsory law upon their consciences, I have no hesitation 
in saying that in that case it would be attended with very 

1 Minutes of Evidence , Commons' Committee, pp, 20, 31. 

2 The reference to the enemies of England and to the possibility of some one 
inducing the natives to believe as above was a reference to a real danger at the 

time, but which is now mostly forgotten. We were still at war with France, 
and there were many Frenchmen in India who had been for some time past 
usifig every means to undermine British authority and power in the country. 
If there had been any deliberate intention on the part of the Government to 
convert the natives of India, these French emissaries would hafre used the 
intention as an argument to further their designs. 
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great danger. If an enactment goes only to allow persons to 
reside in Lidia for the purpose of instructing the natives in the 
doctrines of Christianity, 1 moan as far as they are willing 
to receive them, I should see no danger in it.’ 

Lord Teignmputh was then asked what the effect upon the 
native mind would be if it apprehended that the Govern¬ 
ment were secretly favourable to the propagation of Christian¬ 
ity among them ; and he replied, none ‘ as long as they were 
convinced that no forcible attempts would be made to con¬ 
vert them.’ By the word secretly the questioner probably 
referred to a possible sympathy not openly declared nor acted 
upon, a tacit co-operation with missionary action. He stated 
that he had never heard of any discontent in consequence of 
the missionary work of Schwartz and his fellows ; nor in con¬ 
sequence of the existence and work of Roman Catholic Bishops 
in India ; and it did not occur to him that the appearance of 
English Bishops and Archdeacons would encourage any appre¬ 
hension among the natives that force would be used to establish 
Christianity among them. 1 Being asked if the Government 
had ever shown any discouragement of a fair and judicious 
attempt on the part of discreet persons to introduce Christian¬ 
ity, he replied that when he was in India the question never 
occurred for them to show either encouragement or discourage¬ 
ment ; ancl that he had never heard, since he left India, that 
they had shown any discouragement. 2 

The next witness was William Cooper. The value of his 
evidence consisted in its corroboration of that of Lord Teign- 
mouth and Warren Hastings. He did not know as much as 
they did about the mission work that had already been done 
in India ; he confessed that he had never heard of the S.P.C.K., 
nor of its work in the south ; 8 that though he knew Schwartz 
by name ancl reputation, he had never heard of Gericke or any 
others; ancl that he knew nothing about the numbers of their 
converts. The only missionary he knew was Kiernander; he 
testified that no evil consequences had arisen from his proceed¬ 
ings, and gave an opinion that none would arise at any tijne 
provided the influence of Government were not employed to 

1 Minutes of Evidence , 1813, pp. 31-34. 

2 P. 33. » Pp, 58-60. 



aid them. Several times he declared that if an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment indicated any intention on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to attempt the conversion of the people of India to 
Christianity, or to encourage such attempts, the greatest alarm 
would be created in their minds. He was ,,most decidedly 
against any official assistance or official recognition of mission¬ 
ary endeavour; an.{l he thought that the plan before the public, 
and the resolutions passed at many public meetings, including 
that in the City of London, pressed for both. 1 2 He thought 
that the agitation to make the Company into a missionary 
Company, and to press the resolution of 1798, had been made use 
of by the fomentors of the Vellore mutiny in 1806. 3 At the 
same time he knew of no measures having been taken officially 
in consequence of that resolution ; 4 * * had any measures been 
taken which could have induced the smallest suspicion on the 
part of the natives that any interference whatever with their 
religious tenets was intended, I am satisfied that the most 
dangerous effects would have been produced by it.' Mr. 
Cooper was not in any way hostile to missionaries ; but to 
their being trained or encouraged or officially assisted by the 
Company. He said, as Lord Teignmouth said, 8 ‘ If the mission¬ 
aries came and worked as hitherto without authority no mis¬ 
chief would be done; if they were sent with the authority of 
Government the utmost danger to our dominion would be the 
consequence.’ 

William Cooper could only look at the proposed additions 
to the Church establishment through the same spectacles. He 
said that two days ago he should have answered in favour of 
the increased establishment, provided that the right person 
were chosen as Bishop, that it was intended to support the dignity 
of our own Church, and that there was no intention to inter¬ 
fere in any form with the religion of the natives. But that in 
consequence of some reports of meetings, at which resolutions 
were passed in which the religions of India were abused as 

1 P. 48. 

2 'Pp. 52-53. He was then told that the resolution of 1793 had never received 

the sanction of Government. This faot is hardly remembered in the present 

day. 

a P. 42. 
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inhuman and degrading, and a bar to the progress of the people 
in civilisation, -which would ultimately find their Way to India, 
he apprehended that the people of India would associate the 
proposal with an effort to interfere with their customs and 
prejudices by fqrce, and that the appointment of a new ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment of a Bishop and Archdeacons would at 
the present time cause a ferment. No alarm, he said, would be 
excited by the addition of a few dignitaries, if such addition 
were stated to be necessary to supply the spiritual wants of the 
Company’s European servants in India. 

By means of these two inquiries before committees of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Government found out exactly 
what it wanted to know. The Lords’ committee confined 
itself almost entirely to trade and the licence question. They 
wanted to know especially if and why the licence was necessary 
in the case of Europeans not in the Company’s service. By 
the evidence of some of the best of the Company’s servants they 
discovered that the licence in those unsettled times was still 
necessary, that it was no greater hardship for a missionary to 
take the quasi oath of allegiance to the Company than for any 
other person, and that it was not in any way a bar to mission¬ 
ary labour to be under the government and control of the local 
authorities. One hundred years of quiet missionary work in 
the south by well-ordered men, who obeyed the rules and 
regulations of the higher powers, were sufficient evidence to 
convince the Government that the contention was groundless. 

The Commons’ Committee asked no questions on this point. 
They wanted to Imow if there was any good reason why a 
complete Church establishment should not be given to India 
for the better care of religion and morals ; and if there was any 
good reason why the Company’s local governments should 
not take a part in the mission work which the bulk of the 
religious-minded people of England wished to see done. The 
answers to their searching questions, by those whom they 
esteemed to be the fittest witnesses, decided them as to what 
was best. The missionary seminaries must be left out of 
account; they plainly meant official co-operation ; and this 
was unanimously condemned by the Directors themselves and 
by their individual servants. As for the establishment they 
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contemplated, none, of the witnesses thought that it would be 
a source of political danger if detached from official missionary 
co-operation. The Government now knew what ecclesiastical 
provisions to introduce into their Bill, and what to omit. 

If there was any triumph in this conclusion ’fit was a triumph 
for the Company against both sets of their opponents ; one 
set wishing them to do more than was wise, the other wishing 
them- to do less than was right. Wilberforce, Buchanan, and 
the Clapham set 3 were full of Christian zeal, but wanting in 
discretion. Scott Waring, Twining, and their set were full of 
discretion and the caution bred of experience, but were wanting 
in Christian zeal. The best of the Company’s Directors and 
servants were full of both, and contended from the begi nnin g 
to the end of the controversy for the settlement that was finally 
decreed. Hough describes 3 the contest as one ‘ between the 
friends and enemies of Indian missions ; the one party seeking 
to have the door opened wider for the missionary’s entrance 
into the country ; the other desiring to see it shut more closely 
against them.’ This statement is not without truth ; but to 
guard against coming to wrong conclusions, it is necessary to 
add that the Company was neither on the side of the latter 
party, nor opposed to the former. 

On March 22, 1818, Lord Castlereagh, the leader of the 
House of Commons, submitted a number of resolutions to the 
House, indicating what the Government proposed to include 
in the Bill for granting an extension of the Charter to the 
Company. The principal resolutions related to administration, 
trade monopoly, and military matters. The twelfth and 
thirteenth were as follows : 

* That it is expedient that the Church establishment in the 
British territories in the East Indies should be placed under 
the superintendence of a Bishop and three Archdeacons, and 
that adequate provision should be made from the territorial 
revenues of India for their maintenance. 

1 Kaye’s Christianity in India , 1859, pp. 257-60. 

- Not sect; their historic title is the Clapham set, but somehow the word 
became changed into sect before the middle of the nineteenth* century. Sir J. 
Stephen uses it ( Essays in Eccl. Biog.). 

b Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 252-53. 
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‘ That it is the duty of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the nati ve inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India ; and that such measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge and 
of religious and moral improvement. That in the furtherance 
of the above objects sufficient facilities should be afforded by 
law to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for 
the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs. 

‘ Provided always that the authority of the local Govern¬ 
ments respecting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior 
of the country be preserved ; and that the principles of the 
British Government, on which the natives oi India have hitherto 
relied for the free exercise of their religion, he inviolably main¬ 
tained.’ 

On March 24,1813, the General Court of Proprietors of East 
Indian Stock met to consider the propositions. It must be 
understood that this meeting was a shareholders’ meeting ; 
that the Directors were in no way responsible for the opinions 
expressed ; and that when those of the shareholders who wished 
to express an opinion had done so, the General Court approved 
of the policy of the Directors. The debate was principally on 
the subject of the trade clauses. 1 Mr. Randle Jackson was the 
first to touch upon the ecclesiastical clauses. He deprecated 
the proposed additions to the Church establishment on the 
ground that they would be a temptation to the present estab¬ 
lishment to aspire to place, power, and authority. He desired 
to preserve spiritual humility among the Company’s Chaplains, 
uninfluenced by temporal ambition. He did not want to 
introduce into India ‘ that sort of high vaulting ambition 
which he knew to be inseparable from the possession of Church 
dignity.’ He repeated the same sentiments in slightly different 
language over and over again. Mr. Joseph Hume also 
deprecated the additions, but on different grounds. He was 
anxious that there should be no want of religious instructors 
in India ; he thought that there were at present enough of them 
to satisfy all needs, and he opposed the increase on the ground 
of economy. He questioned the political wisdom of sending 
out such high dignitaries. It would be impossible to keep them 

1 Debates on the East fndia Charter, 1813, vol i. 



from interfering with the politics of India, and consequently 
affecting the councils of the Government. He deprecated the 
policy of attempting to convert natives ; when converted they 
were outeasted and rendered miserable in every way by their 
own people, so that conversion was not calculated to make them 
happy. Mr. Thomas Lowndes also opposed the additions. 1 
He objected to tljem on the ground of religion, politics, and 
economy. He never knew, he said, a Bishop or an Archdeacon 
to forward religion, and he was called to order. He had the 
highest respect for the Church establishment of England ; but 
‘ the moment a Bishop was sent to India he would be at once 
placed in a situation higher than the Governor-General himself. 
Hitherto the Company had had humble, meek and unassuming 
pastors, who discharged their duties in a humble, meek and 
unassuming manner* But if they were to send out a high priest 
the consequence would be that the mild spirit and the unassum¬ 
ing character of the present priesthood would vanish, tho cause 
of religion would suffer, and religious dissensions and religious 
animosities would arise.’ The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall warmly sup¬ 
ported the clauses, citing America, Nova Scotia, and Scotland 
as places where episcopacy existed without temporal power. 
He reminded the Proprietors that episcopacy was on the side 
of civil liberty, and brought forward the example of the six 
bishops at the Revolution. He spoke equally warmly in favour 
of giving Hindus the benefit of the superior knowledge of divine 
things Christians possessed. 

These four were all who spoke on ecclesiastical matters at 
this meeting. The opinions of the three opponents are given 
to show that they can hardly be described as Philo-Hindus 
contending against Christians, 3 nor their opinions as Brah- 
minised. 3 

On April 9 Lord Wellesley 4 in the House of Lords moved 
for certain papers and spoke unreservedly in favour of the 

1 Mr. Lowndes, an Oxford graduate, was generally recognised by the 
Proprietors at this and subsequent debates to be wanting in seriousness ; ho 
was witty and whimsical, quaint in his metaphors and turns of speech ; he 
frequently caused laughter, and was frequently called to order. 

2 Kaye’s Christianity in India , p. 274. 

3 J. C. Marahman’s Lives of Carey, <fbe., 1859, pp. 38-4(f. 

4 Governor-General of Bengal 1798-1805. 
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proposed addition to the Church establishment in India, 
provided that care was taken by limiting the powers of the 
Bishop to avoid collisions between him and the Government 
as to their respective authorities. He thought the Bishop’s 
position would be a delicate one, and that there was a possibility 
of its causing at first, owing to recent events 1 which had taken 
place in India, some alarm among the natives. As to mission¬ 
aries he generously praised those whom he knew in Calcutta ; 
described them as learned men, quiet, orderly and discreet 
during bis time, who were engaged with his unofficial encourage¬ 
ment in the translation of the Scriptures. As to the encourage¬ 
ment given to them', ‘ a Christian Governor could not have 
done less,’ and ‘ a British Governor ought not to do more.’ 

On May 18 Mr. Wilberforce, in presenting a petition from 
the Baptist Missionary Society to the House of Commons, 
endeavoured to correct a misapprehension that the members 
of this sect had petitioned for leave to propagate their peculiar 
tenets; he stated that their object was to promote Christianity 
generally without reference to sectarian doctrines. He then 
bore witness to their high character and their linguistic 
attainments, and read the testimonies of Lords Wellesley and 
Min to in their favour. He added that one of them had been 
appointed a language Professor in the college at Calcutta. 2 
This testimony was necessary at the time, and did the cause 
in which Wilberforce was interested good service, because it 
helped to soften the widespread prejudice against the mission¬ 
aries in consequence of their being dissenters. 

On May 81 the House of Commons went into Committee 
to consider the clauses of the proposed Bill. The discussion 
circled round the first three clauses, which referred to the 
constitution of the Company; its jurisdiction, its privileges, 
monopolies, and trade. On the third day these were passed ; 


1 It is not certain what ho referred to; it may have been the attempt on the 
part of the enemies of England to create disaffection among the natives by 
spreading a report that the Company contemplated interference with their 
religious liberties. 

The pay was £1000 a year. Carey imitated the German missionaries in 
the south by adding the money he thus earned to the common stock for the 
extension of his missionary work. 
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the rest were passed in block; and the resolutions of the 
Committee were reported to the House on June 3. 

On June 11 and 14 amendments were brought forward 
with a view to abolish the sovereign power of the Company in 
India, and their monopoly in trade; but these were negatived. 1 
On June 16 the first twelve clauses of the. ,Bill were passed, 
and the thirteenth came on for discussion. Lord Castlereagh, 
in introducing it, said that it was not intended to encourage 
an unrestrained and unregulated resort of persons to India for 
religious purposes, as this would not be consonant with the 
tranquillity and security of the British dominions ; but that no 
danger would arise if a certain number of persons were allowed 
to proceed to India under the cognisance of the Court of 
Directors. The thirteenth clause provided control both as 
regarded the number and the character of the persons sent. 
He saw no ground for apprehending any alarm or adverse feeling 
on the part of Hindus by the appearance of more missionaries 
in India; he thought that under proper control no evil was 
likely to follow the movement; and he said that the work should 
rather be clone by such persons than by the Government. 

Sir Henry Montgomery made a provocative speech in opposi¬ 
tion. He had no knowledge of the mission work in the south, 
but spoke as if he had. He said that during a residence of 
twenty years in India he had never known an instance of any 
convert being made to Christianity. This was quite possible, 
as he had not been near to any centre of evangelistic work. 
He added that he had never heard of any, 4 except one, who was 
converted by that very respectable individual, Mr. Schwartz.’ 
He continued : 4 It was said that that gentleman, who, by-the- 
bye, was a politician, had many converts ; it was true that he 
was followed by several persons of the lowest class in the 
scarce season; these were called rice Christians.’ 4 None 
had ever succeeded in making converts except by force.’ 

1 Quite apart from the ecclesiastical proposals was the opposition to the whole 
Bill on the part of various members. Some desired to see the sovereignty of 
India transferred from the Company to the Crown, and the trade thrown open. 
Others (including Thomas Creevy) objected to renewing the Charter without 
some monetary consideration from the Company in return for monopoly, as 
on all former occasions of renewal. 
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‘ Christians in India were not converts but the descendants 
of Christian settlers.’ ‘ Attempts to introduce Christianity 
had never succeeded.’ He then compared the morals of India 
with those of England to the great disadvantage of the latter. 
He admitted that missionaries were not the cause of the mutiny 
at Vellore, but' t^at if the missionaries were allowed to act 
without restriction 1 in India, there would probably be a repeti¬ 
tion of it in other parts ; and he was ‘ more anxious to save the 
lives of 30,000 of his fellow-countrymen in India than the souls 
of all the Hindus.’ In this last sentence is afforded possibly 
a glimpse of what was at the back of his mind. It can hardly 
be said that liis arguments could be described as Brahminised 
or as Philo-Hindu; they were founded upon ignorance of 
mission work, ignorance of what the Government proposed 
to do, and they involved the mischief of an inference from a 
false premise. But their very badness resulted in a great 
good; for they inspired William Wilberforee to make his 
famous reply. 2 

In this reply he took pains to let it be known that he was 
no longer of opinion that the regular clergy in India should 
be employed as missionaries ; nor that the appointment and 
maintenance of missionaries should rest with the Government 
or the Company; he said ‘ it ought to be left to the spontaneous 
zeal of individual Christians, controlled of course by the dis¬ 
cretion of Government ; and further ‘ that the missionaries 
should be clearly understood to be armed with no authority, 
furnished with no commission, from the governing power of the 
country.’ He assured the House that in this matter he ab¬ 
horred compulsion, disclaimed all U3e of the authority and 
influence of the Government, and trusted altogether to the 
effects of reason and truth. In this matter he had clearly 
modified some of his earlier views, had forsaken Buchanan for 
Lord Teignmouth, and was enunciating the views of the 
Directors of the East India Company. Then he proceeded to 
reply to Sir Henry Montgomery; this he did without passion 
or reproach, unerringly, justly and temperately, so that in 

1 It w as not proposed that they should. 

2 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates ; and it is bound np in one of the volumes 
of Tracts at the India Office. 
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his argument he carried the House with him. His speech is 
one of his several monuments. 

Ten other members spoke on the same day, five supporting 
and five opposing the clause. One of the five opponents had 
no objection to missionaries going to India as, heretofore, but 
disliked a legislative enactment in their favour, on the ground 
that it might be misunderstood in India. 1 Another objected 
on the ground that the enactment would defeat its own object 
by the declaration of its purpose, believing that everything 
that was desirable to be done could be done under the licensing 
clause as in times past. 2 Two others opposed apparently on 
purely party grounds. The one genuine opponent of all 
missionary endeavour in India was Mr. Prendergast, who had 
had the unpleasant experience of witnessing, and assisting to 
quell, the riot in Calcutta caused by the indiscretion of the 
Serampore Baptist ’‘missionaries. Without being either Brah- 
minised or a Philo-Iiindu he was whole-hearted in his opposi¬ 
tion because of his experience. The resolution that clause 
xiii. stand part of the Bill was carried that night by 89 to 86. 
The Bill was then read a second time without further division. 

On June 26 there was another meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors. The discussion 3 was principally on the subject 
of trade, but six of the speakers referred to clauses xii. and xiii.; 
of these four were in favour of them. Mr. Joseph Hume de¬ 
precated the increase of the Church establishment on the score 
of expense; he did not oppose it from a religious point of view, 
but because the Company could not afford it; he thought it 
would be oppressive to the Company’s means; he was sure 
the hierarchy could do no more than the Company’s Chaplains 
had done or could do. He accused the Government of wishing 
for the increase in order to have another source of patronage, 
and suggested that if H.M.’s Ministers had this plan so much 
at heart, they should pay for it themselves. As to mission¬ 
aries, lie would not forbid them to go ; it was the policy of the 
Company to permit every man to go who obeyed the laws 
and conducted himself properly, and he saw no reason for 
making an exception in the case of missionaries provided they 

1 Mr. Forbes of Bengal. 2 Sir T. Sutton. 

3 Debates m the East India Charter , vol. ii. 
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behaved discreetly, peaceably, and without violating the 
people’s prejudices. All who read the correspondence between 
the Government of Bengal and the Board of Control would be 
satisfied that the Company were disposed to afford every 
facility for the propagation of Christianity, as long as the 
effort was consistent with public tranquillity, and that they 
interfered only when opposite measures r were taken. He 
trusted that every rational being in this country would set his 
face against any attempt to convert the natives by the force of 
official authority. If the business of conversion were left to 
the pious zeal of private persons he saw no harm in their being 
allowed to do the work; but he deprecated all ostensible 
countenance of such proceedings by the Company’s Govern¬ 
ments, and. therefore deprecated the appointment of a Bishop 
and Archdeacons. He concluded by conjuring the Court of 
Directors not to venture on a proceeding which involved so 
much risk. 

Mr. Thomas Lowndes spoke 1 in much the same way as at 
the last Proprietors’ meeting. Ho was called to order twice. 
Nobody seemed to pay any serious attention to what he said, 
so there is no reason why anyone should now. He was opposed 
to an increased , establishment because of the expense—because 
the love of power was so inherent in a Church dignitary that the 
Government of India would be made uneasy and uncomfortable 
and because if once a Bishop were admitted, they would have 
in a few years a Bishop in every province of the Indian empire. 
He had no objection to a proper supply of clergy, Anglican, 
Roman, and Scotch ; ‘ Anglican and Roman were monarchy 
men, whose principles were congenial with the government and 
principles of the British Constitution.; Scotch Presbyterians 
were a decent orderly set of men; as to Sectarians —he 
objected to them all, and said some hard things, and was called 
to order. His opinions would not be noticed here, if it were not 
that they seem to include the worst that could be said against 
the clauses. 

Mr. Villiers brought the discussion back to the plane of reason 
and argument. 2 He said that it was not a question of forcing 

1 Debates on the East India Charter , ii. 217. 

2 Ibid. 1813, ii. 227. 
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Christianity on the country , or of proceeding by fraud to do it; 
it was a question whether a person who volunteered his services 
to communicate his feelings to those who]chose to hear him 
should or should not be permitted to go ter India. He would 
vote against power or force or violence of any kind; as he 
understood it, the intention was to urge the doctrines of Christ¬ 
ianity by the influence of persuasion and the conviction of 
truth ; he would vote for allowing the piety and zeal of individ¬ 
uals under proper control to do what they could. Mr. Howarth 
urged caution. Mr. Bacon supported the clauses. Mr. Bobert 
Giant expressed the general view of the Directors and of the 
authorities in India, when he said that k ' it would be impossible 
to permit any free circulation of missionaries of any persuasion 
whatever, without having them completely under the po wer and 
control of the local Governments *; as the clause stood this 
control was provided for ; therefore there was no occasion to 
oppose it, nor to put any impediment in the way of their 
going out. 

On June 28 Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons 
moved the order of the day for going into committee preparatory 
to the third reading. It was on this day that the Grants, 
father and son, both spoke; they said little about the twelfth and 
thirteenth clauses ; both were at pains to vindicate the Court of 
Directors from some imputations which had been deliberately 
cast upon them in the course of the discussion. Lushington 
was decided in his opposition; his experience on the west coast 
of India was that conversions were possible, but that they 
created ill-feeling and quarrelling among the people. William 
Smith saw and said that ‘ gentleman of equal respectability 
and knowledge had given evidence on each side of the question 9 ; 
he asked how were they then to act ? and suggested they should 
take the side to which the precepts of Scripture leaned. He 
was moderate in his demand; for he did not contend for the 
employment of any force or official influence, but only that 
Christianity should not be prevented from taking root in a soil 
calculated for its reception. 

On July 1 the House again went into committee. Lord 
Castlereagh asked that the clause regarding the propagation of 
Christianity might be allowed to pass without discussion, as it 
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could be discussed at the report stage if further discussion 
was necessary. But the opponents—-neither they who were 
opposing the Government for party reasons, nor they who 
feared missionary enterprise in India, nor they who thought 
the attempt ridiculous—would not allow the thirteenth clause 
to pass without tether opposition. 

Sir Thomas Sutton repeated his former-objections, not to 
the principle of the clause, but to the impolitic way in which, 
in his opinion, it was sought to carry it out. Lord Castlereagh 
defended the terms of the clause in a manner which showed that 
he was in sympathy with the vie ws of Lord Teigmnouth, Charles 
Grant, and the Directors of the East India Company. Then a 
remarkable thing happened. Mr. Charles Marsh, 1 a barrister, 
rose and replied to the speech which Wilberforce had made in 
favour of the second reading. He advanced no argument 
which had not been advanced before ; but he clothed all the old 
arguments with logic and orderly sequence, and launched them 
with the power of eloquence. He mentioned the probability 
of alarm among the natives when the text of the clauses reached 
India, with the speeches, resolutions, petitions, all couched 
in no uncertain language, to serve as commentaries upon them. 
He pointed out the imprudence of altering the licence system 
in such a manner that persons would be able to set at defiance 
the local Governments. As a matter of fact this contingency 
was provided against. He brought forward the argument of 
the Vellore mutiny, as the direct result of an unwise order 
which interfered with a caste practice, and the indirect result 
of Christian activity. He denounced Buchanan and Kerr as 
‘ zealous patrons of sectarian missionaries.* He praised the 
policy of non-interference, on the ground that though our sub¬ 
jects in India uphold our empire by the willing service of attach¬ 
ment, still there are limits to their allegiance. He pointed out 
the danger of making experiments on a machine so delicate and 

1 Charles Marsh went to Madras in 1809 to practise his profession in the 
High Court there. Apparently he did not find sufficient scope for the exercise 
of his undoubtedly great powers as an advocate and special pleader, for he 
returned home in 1810. His exceedingly clever speech was published in pam¬ 
phlet form (vol. 75, Tracts, India Office), and he made a reputation by it. At 
Madras he defended with conspicuous ability the officers who were prosecuted 
in connection with the officers’ mutiny. 
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complex as our empire in India. The question, he said, was 


not of the duty of diffusing Christianity, hut of the time, place, 
and opportunity. His opinion was that the time had not come, 
the place was not ready, and that the opportunity was being 
made instead of waited for. He then referred to the difficulty 
of the task, and the impenetrability of the caste barrier, which 
only they who have been to India realise ; and he took occasion 
to rebuke Wilberforee for speaking of the difficulties as ‘ bug¬ 
bears that haunt the imagination of that part of the House, 
who having been to India are the least competent to pronounce 
on the subject.’ That was the only vulnerable part in Wilber- 
force’s speech ; it was of course a foolish thing to say, especially 
as he had on his side some of the most famous Anglo-Indian 
administrators and politicals. Marsh replied: ‘It savours 
somewhat of paradox that we should be disqualified from 
bearing testimony by the only circumstance that can entitle 
us to credence.’ 

Marsh referred to the missionary as quite undisturbed as to 
what might be the political result of his action; the missionary 
simply argued that the Hindus were sunk in gross heathenism, 
their superstitions were brutal, their characters were contempt¬ 
ible, and that therefore the duty of converting them was over¬ 
whelming. He then defended the Hindus against some 
accusations that had been brought against them. This was not 
difficult, for they had been represented as little better than 
savages and barbarians for controversial purposes. Finally 
he attacked the missionaries, and regretted that they were 
to be sent out from all sects and persuasions and opinions. 
‘ No one cares whether the Christianity to be taught is the 
genuine language of its author or the dream of mysticism and 
folly.’ And he asked if the blessings of a corrupted Christianity 
could outweigh the evils of a tolerably enlightened heathenism. 
He drew a mental picture of the jarring and contradictory 
doctrines of the missionaries themselves, and said that there 
seemed to be no anxiety to introduce that unity of faith on which 
the mind of man could rest and repose. ‘ The Parliament of 
Great Britain is called upon to grant facilities for the diffusion 
of dissent and schism from every doctrine which the law and 
the civil magistrate have sanctioned.’ 




The speech, 'whose eloquence was acknowledged by Wilber - 
force in his reply, had a considerable influence upon the House ; 
and had it not been for the spiteful attack upon the mission¬ 
aries, who were not commonly regarded as dangerous but only 
as harmless lunatics, the effect would probably have been 
greater. Wilberferce took advantage of the blunder in his 
reply, and made the most of it. He admitted that there was 
a risk in attempting even by reasonable and prudent methods 
to introduce into India the blessings of Christian truth and 
moral improvement; but he thought the risk ought to be 
taken. He was evidently fearful lest the eloquence of Marsh 
should have had a greater effect than it really had, for he 
pleaded for the clause as if it were in danger. His anxiety was 
quite unnecessary; the eloquence and logic of Marsh were 
manifestly a pleasure to the listeners, but the speech had no 
true ring of truth and conviction in it; it was a great forensic 
display, a clever piece of special pleading, an able and artistic 
placing of a case before a jury. The House admired but was 
not moved as it had been by Wilberforce a fortnight before. 
Wilberforce had to reply; he might have done this without 
either anxiety or resentment. 

Mr. Prendergast opposed the clause and repeated his old 
arguments. It was on this occasion that he said 1 that £ the 
attempt to convert the Hindus was the most absurd infatuation 
that ever besotted the weakest mind.’ Seven other speakers 
repeated their old arguments, and then the clause was earned 
by .54 to 82. 

On July 12, 1818, the report of the Bill was brought up. 
Mr. Whitshed Keene made a solemn protest against the measure, 
as containing a clause which was full of danger, because appear¬ 
ing to identify the Government with the missionary cause. 
Mr. Forbes was opposed to the introduction of Christianity 
into India in the manner suggested. He had been a Bengal 
civilian. He was neither Brahminised nor an indifferent 
Christian. He said that he was the son, the brother, and the 
father of a clergyman, and that he had assisted to translate the 
Gospels into the Hindu language.. : It may be taken that he, 
like several other Anglo-Indians, was opposed to the method 

1 Hansard’s Debates, 1813, May to July, p. 1080. 
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the principle of the clause. Like Mr. Tierney, 
who spoke subsequently, he had no objection to Christianity 
being propagated, but he objected to the intention being 
proclaimed aloud and incorporated in an Act of Parliament; 
he had no objection to missionaries going to India as heretofore, 
but objected to such facilities being made the "object of legis¬ 
lative enactment. 

Wilberforce answered objections; Mr. Stephen pleaded 
that the mere permission given to go was innocuous; Lord 
Castlereagh warmly supported the clause; the amendment 
was defeated by 48 to 24, and the Bill was read a third time on 
July 13, 1813. 

The House of Lords went into committee on the East 
India Resolutions on June 21. The Earl of Buckinghamshire 1 
moved them. An amendment to postpone their reception was 
defeated by 49 to 14, and on June 22 they were agreed to. 
On July 16 the Bill came up for second reading. Very little 
was said about Resolutions xii. and xiii. Lord Lauderdale 
trusted that the aid of the civil power would not be called in to 
attempt to give effect to the propagation of Christianity in 
India ; he was reassured by Earl Stanhope and by the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, the latter of whom pointed to the clause 
in the Bill which made it imperative on the Government of 
India to secure to the natives the free exercise of their religion. 
The Bill was then agreed to, and it received the royal assent 
later. 

On July 15 and 21 it was minutely considered by a Com¬ 
mittee of the whole Board of Directors. Some provisions were 
objected to, but not those which related to ecclesiastical and 
missionary matters. Finally the Board resolved to accept it, 
and to try to fulfil all the new duties it imposed. The Bill 
was a lengthy one. It embodied the substance of the resolu¬ 
tions proposed in the House of Commons on February 22, 
1813; but in tho process of dealing with the principles in 
detail, the resolutions had grown into about sixty clauses or 
chapters. 3 The first thirty-two of these referred to trade and 

1 Formerly Lord Hobart, Governor of Fort St. George. 

3 For convenience 1 have referred to the two main ecclesiastical and mission¬ 
ary provisions as Resolutions or clauses xii. and xiii. throughout. 
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administration and military matters. The thirty-third referred 

to persons proceeding to India. It finally received the royal 
assent in this form : 1 

‘ 33. And whereas it is the duty of this country to promote 
the interest and happiness of the Native inhabitants of the 
British Dominion}:, in India, and such measures ought to be 
adopted as may lead to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge and of religious and moral improvement; and in 
furtherance of the above objects sufficient facilities ought to 
be afforded by law to persons desirous of going to and remaining 
in India for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent 
designs; so as the authority of the local Governments respecting 
the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country 
be preserved; and the principles of the British Government 
on which the natives of India have hitherto relied for the free 
exercise of their religion be inviolably maintained ; And whereas 
it is expedient to make provision for granting permission to 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
above purposes, and also to persons desirous of going to and 
remaining there for other purposes ; 

‘Be it therefore enacted that when and as often as any 
application shall be made to the said Court of Directors for or 
on behalf of any person or persons desirous of proceeding to the 
East Indies for permission so to do, the said Court shall, unless 
they shall think fit to comply therewith, transmit every such 
application within one month from the receipt thereof to the 
said Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India ; and in 
case the said Commissioners shall not see any sufficient objection 
thereto, it shall and may be lawful for the said Commissioners 
to direct that such person or persons shall, at his or their own 
special charge, be permitted to proceed to any of the said 
principal settlements of the said Company, and that such 
person or persons shall be furnished by the said Court of 
Directors with a certificate or certificates, according to such 
form as the said Commissioners shall prescribe, signifying that 
such person or persons hath or have so proceeded with the 
cognisance and under the sanction of the said Court of Directors ; 
and that all such certificates shall entitle the persons obtaining 
the same, so long as they shall properly conduct themselves, 
to the countenance and protection of the several Governments 

1 Affairs of the East India Company, lvii. 425, 



of the said Company in the East Indies and parts aforesaid in 
their respective pursuits ; subject to all such provisions and 
restrictions as are now in force, or may hereafter be judged 
necessary with regard to persons residing in India.* 

It was enacted that all such persons should be subject to 
the regulations of the local Governments ; 1 and that the local 
Governments might declare the licences to be void if it should 
appear to them that the persons to whom they had been granted 
had forfeited their claim to countenance and protection; 2 
and that the local Governments should retain their power of 
sending home persons, licensed or unlicensed, whose presence 
in India was for any good reason undesirable. 

Then followed the clauses establishing a Bishop and three 
Archdeacons for the better superintendence of ecclesiastical 
matters,—the clauses relating to their jurisdiction, the power 
of recalling them, their pay and pension,-—the clauses relating 
to the visitatorial power of the Bishop of London over the 
Company's civil and military colleges of Haileybury and 
Addiscombe,—and a clause directing that all payments for 
ecclesiastical purposes should be made out of the Company’s 
territorial revenues. This clause was put in to satisfy those 
proprietors of East India stock whose objections were based 
on the supposition that the expense of the new establishment 
would be paid out of trade profits. It also satisfies those of 
later times, who, since the introduction of imperial taxes, 
might on principle object to the payment of an ecclesiastical 
department out of taxes raised from people of the several 
different religions of India. 3 

1 Clause or chapter 35. 2 Clause or chapter 36, 

,J The East India Company were, like the British Government are now, 
the landlords of British India. They derived an income from ground rents as 
well as from trade. The profits from trade, after paying the expenses of the 
same, were the legitimate property of the proprietors of shares. Out of the 
territorial revenues were paid the cost of the civil, military, naval, ecclesiastical 
and medical establishments, the administration of justice, the making and 
maintaining of roads and other means of improving and developing the country 
which had undeaignedly come under British rule. As landlords of India the 
Company calculated their rent year by year according to the yield of the crops, 
taking a definite proportion of the profit and leaving a definite proportion for 
the cultivator. This just system of calculating rent is still pursued in the 
Madras Presidency. 
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In order that there might be no risk of the Bishop’s authority 
clashing with that of the civil Government, it was specially 
enacted that the Bishop’s jurisdiction was to be limited by 
the Letters Patent which gave him authority to act. And 
to satisfy the doubts of those who professed to think that the 
new Church officials would only be new free merchants under 
another name, it was further enacted that the Bishop and Arch¬ 
deacons were neither to take fees nor perquisites, nor to trade. 

The passing of the Act was a triumph for the British Govern- 
meat of the day, for they carried a measure through Parliament 
which has been of the greatest service to the causes of religion 
and morals in India among all classes of residents, European, 
Eurasian, and native. It was a triumph also for the Hon. East 
India Company, who, through the judicious persistence of their 
wisest members and their most distinguished servants, per¬ 
suaded the Government to adopt all the wise provisions which 
made it a prudent measure. And it was a triumph for the 
religious-minded people of England, the friends of the mission 
cause, as against those who opposed it on different grounds, 
or who were supremely indifferent to it. The additions to the 
Church establishment in India came very short of Dr. Buchanan’s 
suggestions, 1 and the missionary scheme did not come up to 
the original demands of the party at Wilberforce’s back; but 
it was a triumph all the same that by Act of Parliament men 
of good character and assured income 3 should be licensed to 
go to India for moral, religious and educational purposes. 

1 As Hough admits; Christianity in India, iv. 194. 

2 If men had been allowed to go without an assured income from private 
sources, they might have become chargeable to the Company or to the charity 
of the Company’s servants. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE BUILDING, CONSECRATION, AND OWNERSHIP OF 
CHURCHES 

The early policy of not building. The policy of making grants-in-aid. In¬ 
crease of Chaplains after the fall of Seringapatam. The policy of building 
in military stations and paying the whole cost. The cheap building. 
Further increase of Chaplains. The transition period between the old 
policy and the new. The Military Board. The ordinary procedure between 
1807 and 1833. Churches built during that period. The supply of 
furniture according to the 1833 Rules. Third period of Church building. 
Ownership of Churches. Trustee owners. The consecration of the Churches. 
The effect of consecration. The limited powers of trustee owners. 

The history of Church building in India may be divided into 
several periods corresponding with the changing policy of the 
Directors. From the commencement of their ventures in the 
East the Directors had a very distinct religious policy. As 
practical business men they knew that they would be best 
served by men of religious principle and practice; and they knew 
perfectly well how great is the restraining influence of a good 
minister. From the beginning, therefore, they appointed 
Chaplains to their ships and factories. In each factory the 
largest room was used for the common purposes of the mer¬ 
chants. It was their consultation room, their commercial 
exchange room, and their dining-room. And the Directors 
ordered that the room should also be used for divine service 
on Sundays, and for the daily prayers on other days. 

Some of the eariy merchants recognised the incongruity of 
the uses to which the room was put, and remembered with 
regret the Churches in the city of London where they had 
learned their duty to God and man. Streynsham Master at 
Surat was the first man to translate this feeling into action, 
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and to raise money among his fellow merchants for a separate 
Church building. Before he had carried out the scheme he was 
transferred to Fort St. George ; but he took his feelings With 
him and was instrumental in building St. Mary’s Church in 
the Port, the fiEft English Church in India. 

In this effort the Directors had no part; they looked on 
with encouragement, but they gave no financial help. They 
obtained the deeds and instruments necessary for the consecra¬ 
tion of the Church from the Bishop of London, and probably 
paid all the fees; but they made no grant from their funds for 
the building expenses. They approved, but they stood outside 
the movement altogether. This was in 1680. Later on, when 
a Church was built at Calcutta in 1709, the Directors assisted 
with a grant of money and building material. 1 And in 1715, 
when the merchants at Bombay were building their Church, the 
Directors again co-operated with a grant. 

In the Carnatic the policy of approval and co-operation 
was pursued during the eighteenth century. Christ Church, 
Trichinopoly, was completed in 1766 with the Company’s 
assistance, 2 and Christ Church, Tanjore, was similarly com¬ 
pleted in 1780. 3 The Directors also approved of assistance 
being given in the building of the Churches at Vellore, Ramnad, 
Ellore, and North Black Town, and in the repair of the Churches 
at Vepery and Cuddalore. In none of these cases did they 
take the initiative. But they knew of the value of Churches 
to their civil and military servants, and they assisted in their 
building and reparation. 

This policy came to an end in 1807. The fall of Seringa- 
patam was the cause of the change. By the breaking up of the 
power of Mysore nearly the whole of the south of India came 
under the jurisdiction of the Company. Before that conquest 
took place British territory in the south was small in extent. 
The Nawab of the Carnatic was the nominal owner and ruler. 
The Company upheld his power by placing garrisons in various 
forts in his dominions. But they did not feel themselves called 
upon to build Churches for the different garrisons. When the 
territory became their own, and the garrisons were increased in 

1 The Parish of Bengal, by the Ven. H. B. Hyde, p. 23. 

2 The Church in Madras, vqj. i. p. 586. 8 Ibid. p. 607. 
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number and strength, the question assumed a new aspect and 
the old policy was altered. 

There was a Brigade at the new cantonment at Trichinopoly, 
three miles from the Port; also at Secunderabad, Cannanore, 
Bangalore, Bellary, and Masulipatam, and detachments at 
smaller stations. None of these new cantonments had Churches 
in 1807; only two of them had Chaplains. In the year 1805 
the Governor in Council strongly recommended the Directors 
to appoint more Chaplains. He enclosed in his letter a report 
of the Senior Chaplain, Dr. Kerr, on the general neglect of 
public worship, and the general deterioration of morals. The 
Court replied by increasing the number. 1 Before they arrived 
the Vellore mutiny took place, and the Commander-in-Chief 
was called upon to report upon the cause of it. There was a 
suspicion in. India on the part of some that the mutiny was due 
to a fear that the Government had some design of forcibly 
converting the people to Christianity. The Commander-in- 
Chief, General Hay MacDowall, wrote thus : 3 

‘ If there is an idea remote from all apparent probability, 
and remote from every direct cause of its being suggested to 
the minds of the people, the intention on the part of Government 
of converting them to Christianity by force is of that descrip¬ 
tion. In no situation has so much toleration and such an 
unlimited freedom of religious opinions and ceremonials been 
displayed as under the British Government in India; and in 
no situation have so few measures been pursued by British 
subjects for the conversion of the people to the religion which 
we profess. No Englishmen have hitherto been employed on 
this duty in the Provinces of the Peninsula ; and from the 
almost total absence of religious establishments in the interior 
of the country, from the habits of life prevalent among military 
men, it is a melancholy truth that so infrequent are the religious 
observances of officers doing duty with Battalions that the 
sepoys have not until very lately discovered the nature of the 
religion professed by the English.’ 

With the expression of so strong an opinion the matter 
could not be allowed to rest. The Commander-in-Chief was 

1 Despatch, April 9, 1806, 104-18, Public. 

2 Despatch, May 29, J807, 17, Political. 
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asked to give his opinion as to what should be done. He 
recommended 1 that chapels should be erected at all military- 
stations where European troops are quartered, ‘ whatever may 
be urged to the contrary,’ and reminded the Government that 
this policy had been pursued in Bengal since 1798. Copies of 
this letter were sent to the Directors both by the Public and 
the Military Departments; and the Directors replied to them, 3 
authorising the building of chapels (upon the same cheap plan 
as in Bengal) at all permanent military stations to which a 
Chaplain is attached, where no convenient place exists for the 
celebration of public worship. 

Prom this time the Government embarked on the new 
policy of taking the initiative in military stations and paying 
the cost of building. The mention of the cheap building 
suggests that they were only half in earnest. What they meant 
was a building without architectural adornment.; plain, perhaps 
ugly, but solid. And as if to show that they did not intend 
their plan to fail through the adoption of half measures, they 
sanctioned the purchase of sacramental plate for every station 
to which a Chaplain was attached, and a supply of Bibles and 
Prayer-books. 

When the six Churches 4 were finished preparations were 
made for their consecration. The erection of the buildings 
was at once followed by an increase in the number of Chaplains. 
The Directors were probably advised by their law officers of the 
restriction of the use of consecrated buildings by the Act of 
Uniformity, and knew that none except those in "Holy Orders 
could be licensed to officiate in them. They therefore increased 
the number of Chaplains from fifteen to eighteen. 5 Their 
mind and intention can be gathered from the first draft of 
paragraph six of the despatch. They wrote : 6 

We have recently been led to review the scale of the 

1 His letter to the Government is dated Nov. 19, 1807. 

2 Letter, Dec. 14, 1807, 49-52, Military; Letter, Jan. 31, 1808, 126, Public. 

2 Despatch, Jan. 11, 1809, 153, Public. 

4 the Churches and burial-grounds at Cannanore, Bangalore, Bellary, St. 
John s, TrichinopoJ.y, and the two Churches at Masulipatam. 

5 Despatch, April 29, 1814, 0, Public. 

6 Draft Despatches, India Office Records. 
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Ecclesiastical establishment of youv: Presidency, particularly 
with reference to the enlargement which the Act lately passed 
relative to the Company affords to missionary exertions in 
India. It may hence be expected that in process of time 
persons of different religious denominations will appear in 
that country; and the zeal which carries thorn thither may 
naturally be expected to dispose them to offer their ministra¬ 
tions to any comnfunities of Europeans where there is no stated 
clergymen. Without meaning to impeach the motive which 
might thus actuate them, we nevertheless think it would be 
desirable that there should be a regular supply of Chaplains 
of the established Church of England not only at all the prin¬ 
cipal stations, civil and military, but at the larger stations of 
the secondary class, civil or military, not yet provided with a 
Chaplain, and where there is a competent community of 
Christians.’ 

This draft was discussed by the Court of Directors and 
rejected. It did not appear to them to be necessary to give 
any reason for their action, and they substituted a plain state¬ 
ment that they proposed to increase the establishment to 
eighteen. The draft shows, however, very plainly that they 
never intended the Churches they were building and helping 
to build to be used by any other religious body than that 
of the Church of England. 

The Company’s new policy of providing buildings came 
so suddenly upon the old policy of leaving their civil and 
military servants to provide buildings for themselves, that in 
some stations at a distance from the Presidency town the old 
method was pursued for some time after the new policy had 
been declared. Of the six Churches above mentioned as 
ready for consecration, one was built entirely without the 
assistance of the Government, namely St. Mary’s, Masulipatam ; 
and the other, St. John’s, Masulipatam, was built almost 
entirely at the cost of the civil and military officers of the station. 
The Chaplains were doubtful if the new policy was intended 
entirely to supersede the old. At some of the smaller stations 
they proceeded to act as if the old policy were still in force, and 
erected small buildings at the cost of subscribers. Such a 
building was erected at Tellicherry on the west coast. It was 
neither well built nor well designed. Consequently the 
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Government of Port St. George issued an injunction in 1818 
that no place of worship should thereafter be erected without 
the permission of the Government previously obtained. There 
were two reasons for this order. One was that missionaries 
might give offence by erecting chapels in too close a proximity 
to Hindu temple^ or Mahomedan mosques, or within the 
boundaries of a special Mahomedan or Hindu quarter. And 
the other was the possibility of being called upon to repair the 
chapels erected in civil or military stations. If the Government 
was expected to repair, it was only right that they should be 
certified before erection of the adequacy of the foundations 
and the thickness of the walls and such like particulars. 

In the Madras Presidency a different system was pursued 
from that which existed in the other Presidencies. The Military 
Board considered and decided the expediency of erecting and 
repairing all military buildings, including the chapels in military 
stations. The Directors wished 1 the matter to be considered 
in the Public Department upon a report from the military 
authorities. The Government of Fort St. George replied that 
their system was not attended with any disadvantage or in¬ 
convenience, and that they did not therefore judge it requisite 
to make any alteration. 2 The Directors acquiesced 3 in their 
resolution to retain their own procedure. 

Before 1838 there were no special rules regulating the 
erection of Churches and other buildings. Every fresh case 
was submitted to the Military Board, and was settled by 
them on its merits. If approved by them it was sanctioned 
by the Government and reported to the Directors for their 
consent. If the Directors withheld their consent, as they 
sometimes did, their reply was generally too late to prevent the 
carrying out of the sanctioned scheme; for the long period of 
one and a half years had to elapse before a reply to a letter 
could be received. 

The system of providing everything necessary for public 
worship in military stations lasted till 1833. During the 
period twenty-three Churches and chapels were built for the use 

1 Despatch, April 8, 1819, 104, 109, 111, 110, Military. 

2 Letter, Jan. 9, 1821, .119, 120, Military. 

8 Despatch, May 13, 1823, 22, Military. 
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of Europeans and Eurasians. Of t,ese three were mission 
chapels intended also for the use of native Christians. Of 
the whole number fifteen w'ere built and furnished by the 
Government., two were assisted with grants, and six were 
built without Government assistance. 

The fifteen were: 

1808 Fort Chapel, Bangalore. 

1811 St. Mark’s, Bangalore. 

— Cannanore. 

— St. John’s, Trichinopoly. 

— Fort Church, Bellary. 

1812 Secunderabad. 

1816 Arcot. 

— St. Thomas’ Mount. 

— Poonamallee. 

The two were: 

1810 St. John’s, Masulipatam. 

The six were: 

1810 St. Mary’s, Masulipatam. 

1815 St. George’s (Cathedral). 

1820 Tellicherry. 

1828 Aurangabad. 

In the year 1838 the Government of Bengal asked the 
Directors to communicate their ‘ general views regarding the 
provision of places of worship, their fittings and the supply of 
sacred furniture.’ They replied 1 that they had long since laid 
it down as a principle that such edifices as might be necessary 
should be plain and simple in style, so as to avoid unnecessary 
expense, and that they should be built only at stations where 
there was a resident Chaplain. They continued : 

‘ With regard to the supply of sacred furniture we are quite 
aware that such articles as Fonts and Communion Plate cannot 
be dispensed with; and considering them as forming the 
component parts of the Churches, they must be provided by 
Government. But we are of opinion that Bells.and such like 
1 Despatch to Bengal, Sept. 4, 1833, 3, 4, Eccl. 


1818 C.M.S. Chapel, Black 
Town. 

1828 Quilon. 

1829 St. Stephen’s, Ootaca- 

mund. 

— Tripassore. 

1882 Nagpore. 

1883 Kamptee. 


1827 St. Matthias, Vepery 

(S.P.C.K.). 

1828 John Pereiras Chapel 

(C.M.S.). 

1882 Mysore. 



appendages are not indispensable requisites, if requisites at all, 
and that the Company should not be subjected to the expense of 
providing-them. We are also of opinion that if the congrega¬ 
tions desire to have organs, they and not the Company should 
defray the charge of providing them, as well as the salaries of 
the Organists; and you will distinctly understand that we 
shall not sanction any disbursement for these or any other 
objects not essentially necessary for the due performance of 
Divine service.’ 

This order drew a distinction between fittings that were 
necessary and fittings that wore luxuries, and threw the cost 
of providing the latter upon those who used the Churches. 
Perhaps they were right in reckoning altar fittings, hangings, 
and organs among the luxuries; they were hardly right in' 
including bells, and excusably wrong in including punkahs. 
The order as to bells remained in force till 1851,1 and in the 
following year punkahs were included in the list of necessary 
furniture in military Churches. 2 There was a certain amount 
of injustice to officers and men, who marched to Church by 
order, in the exclusion of punkahs. They were practically told 
either to provide them themselves or to go without. It took 
many years to persuade the Directors that the Church is gener¬ 
ally the hottest building in the cantonment, and that sweltering 
in perspiration is not conducive to effective public worship. 

In April 1850 the Government of Fort St. George caused to 
be collected together all the directions, cases, and precedents 
scattered about in the records of the Military Board and in their 
own Ecclesiastical Proceedings, and published as a code of 
rules for the guidance of all concerned in the future. The 
Directors approved of this code, 3 and it remained in force until 
it was superseded in 1865. 

The third period of Church building, which lasted from 1883 
to 1865, differed from the second period in this respect. In the 
second period the Directors had in their minds chiefly and 
principally those stations where British soldiers were quartered, 
and they paid the whole cost of the Church building and 

1 Despatch, July 16, 1851, 17, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, Maroh 31, 1852, 4, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, August 31, 1853, 9, Eccl. 





furnishing. By the year 1833 all th^ larger military stations 
in the Southern Presidency were provided for. Beside these 
there were many civil stations where there was also a native 
regiment with British officers, and some civil stations where 
there were no troops at all. The religious needs of these 
stations were ignored in the second period, During the third 
period there was am effort to supply them. The local Govern¬ 
ment pursued the earlier system of giving grants-in-aid to 
build Churches in the smaller stations where a Chaplain was 
resident. In 1844 they promulgated a rule 1 that in all cases 
the congregation should bear half the expense of furnishing a 
Church, exception being made in special cases where the con¬ 
gregation was small. This exception was quite against the 
rules of the Company. Their rule had hitherto been to do 
nothing for small congregations. The Government proposed 
to do everything for them. The Directors did not approve. 
They regarded the new rale as at variance with all precedent. 

A little later the Government requested instructions for 
future guidance in the matter of assisting to build Churches at 
out-stations. The Directors replied 3 that in most cases the 
expense need not be incurred, but that under certain circum¬ 
stances it might be necessary for Government to contribute. 

Before the period came to an end the principle of assisting 
in all cases was established and followed, and the amount to 
be raised locally both for building and furnishing was fixed 
at one half the total cost. 

It was during this period that the system of making grants 
towards the cost of building Roman Catholic chapels was com¬ 
menced. The first grant was made in 1840. The grant for 
Kamptee was Rs.4000; Bellary, Rs.2000; Bangalore, Rs.4000 ; 
St. Thomas* Mount, Rs.2000; Secunderabad, Rs.2000; 
Jaulnah, Rs.1000, &c. And it was also during this period 
that the Roman Catholic missionaries began to receive allow¬ 
ances for their ministrations to British soldiers of their faith. 

When the first Bishop of Madras arrived on the coast in 
October 1835, he found that the second period of Church building 
had come to an end, and that the new policy had begun. In 

1 Despatch, March 10, 1847, 8, Eccl.; Despatch, Dec. 30, 1844. 

2 Despatch, Oct. 20, 1847, 50, Eccl. 




cantonments where thefo were troops the military authorities 
still took the initiative, and the Government erected buildings 
and paid all or most of the cost. In all other cases the initiative 
was taken by the local civilians. Sometimes they erected the 
building themselves and paid the whole cost of it. Sometimes 
a local building committee was formed. Subscriptions were 
paid to its honorary secretary. The services of the Company’s 
engineer were placed at its disposal; and when the cost of the 
building was known the Government paid its half share to the 
local committee, who paid the contractor by instalments as 
the work progressed. This system-continued until 1865. 

The change of policy with regard to the ownership of the 
Churches which took place during the period under review 
(1805-85) is one of the noteworthy events of the time. Up to 
1805 the Government had no desire to possess the buildings. 
They acquired Church buildings in the eighteenth century 
from the French at Yepery and Cuddalore, and from the 
Dutch at Negapatam, Pulicat, Cochin, Tuticorin, and Sadras. 
They helped liberally in the building of the churches at Tanjore 
and Triehinopoly. But though they were all used by the 
Europeans in their service, and were occasionally repaired at 
the Government expense, they handed them all over to the 
S.P.C.K. Mission for their pastoral and missionary purposes. 
They did not want them. They gave a liberal donation to the 
building fund of the North Black Town Church at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, but they made no claim to owner¬ 
ship. They regarded the building as held in trust by the 
Vestry of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, in the same way as St. 
Mary’s itself was held. 

In 1807 they were ordered to build Churches in several 
military stations. The Judges of the Supreme Court had 
declared that Vestries in India were not qualified to hold 
property. Some who were troubled by the decision moved the 
Government to create a trust or a series of trusts by enactment. 
The Directors to whom the question was referred replied that 
the Government itself was by Charter qualified to act as trustee 
of every kind of property. Bishop Middleton was anxious 
that all the new Church buildings should be put into a special 
trust in the same kind of way as St. George’s. But he was told 




that this was quite unnecessary, and that the Government 
would be the trustees in every case. As to the buildings erected 
entirely at the expense of Government or purchased by them, 
there was never any question as to their being the property 
of the Government. It is true that the proprietary rights were 
limited by the Acts of Consecration. Still the Government 
were the founders and the patrons, and had all the rights and 
duties which belong by British law to such persons. 

But as to buildings erected partly at the expense of 
Government and partly at the expense of others, the ownership 
did not appear to be so clear, especially if the others were not 
inclined to part with their rights. Consecration had the legal 
effect of preserving the rights of private builders and subscribers; 
for it prevented the use of the Church in a way they would not 
have approved. It was more of a happy thought than a 
deliberate act of policy that Archdeacon Robinson drew up the 
Rules of 1829 which made the Chaplain and two senior officers 
a Board of Trustees, a committee of management; placed them 
in charge of the Church, burial-ground, school and parish 
funds; and made them responsible for the care of the whole of 
the local Church property. The Rules, which evaded the 
question of ownership, were promulgated with the consent and 
the approbation of the Madras Government, and were welcomed 
by those who were jealous of their rights as an appropriate 
compromise. These rules postponed the question of ownership 
for a generation. For twenty years the Court of Directors 
looked upon the local Government, and the local Government 
regarded themselves, as ‘in charge’ of the Church buildings 
generally, and holding them in trust for the purposes for which 
they were built and consecrated. The question of property 
was, however, bound to arise at some time; for some of the 
Churches built were only slightly assisted by the Government, 
and some were built without such assistance. It arose in 1849. 
The civil and military residents at Waltair had built themselves 
a Church in 1888 without the assistance of the Government. 
In 1849 they asked the Government to carry out certain repairs. 
The Government assented, and took the opportunity of asking 
the Directors 1 if the Church ‘ should be brought on the list of 

' Letter, May 8, 1849, 5-8, Ecel. 



Churches to be repaired' oy the Government/ according to the 
recommendation of the Military Board. The Government 
evaded the question of ownership, and the Directors did the 
same thing in their reply ; they said : 1 

‘ We are oi opinion that subject to the consideration of the 
particular circumstances of each case, Churches built by sub¬ 
scription either at stations where there are Chaplains resident, 
or at out-stations periodically visited by them, may very 
properly be taken under your charge, and repaired at the 
public expense/ 

This meant that they should be regarded as in the same 
position as other station Churches for Europeans; that is, 
that they should be held in trust and protected, and placed 
under the Buies relating to Lay Trustees. 

The question again arose in 1851. The residents in Mercara 
raised over Rs.6000 for the erection of a Church and asked the 
Government to contribute Rs.20O(). The Bishop also asked 
that the Church when complete might be vested in himself 
and the Archdeacon ‘ in trust for the use of the Church of 
England/ The Government referred ^ this question to the 
Court of Directors, who replied as follows: 3 

4 We are not prepared without further information to 
consent to the transfer of the Church when completed (as 
requested). As at present informed we think that the property 
in all Churches built either wholly or in part at the public 
expense should be vested in the Government, the Church 
being maintained and repaired at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment. As uniformity of practice, however, is desirable on this 
point we direct that a reference be made to the Government of 
Bengal for the purpose of ascertaining the forms observed in 
the Diocese of Calcutta previously to the consecration of 
Churches ; and that if the practice there be found conformable 
to the views we have expressed above, you at once adopt that 
practice as the rule in the case of Churches built with the aid 
of your Government/ 

1 Despatch, July 30, 1851, 15, Eccl. 

* Letter, June 26,1851, Eccl. 

a Despatch, Feb. 18, 1852, 2, Eccl. 
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Reference was accordingly made >' to the Government of 
Bengal, and the reply was sent 1 to the Directors. The answer 
of the Court was this : 2 

‘ In accordance with the practice prevailing in Bengal the 
Churches built within the Madras Presidency 1 either wholly 
or in part at the Government expense will remain vested in 
the Government, whose consent will be applied for previously 
to the performance of the act of Consecration.’ 

The word ‘ remain ’ left the question unsettled as to future 
buildings; but nothing further was done in the matter during 
the rule of the Hon. East India Company, because the great 
majority of Europeans and Eurasians for whom the Churches 
were built were satisfied that the Government, in whom they 
had implicit confidence, were the most trustworthy of all 
possible trustees. 

Of the twenty-three Churches and Chapels built between 
1805 and 1835, eighteen were consecrated with the permission 
and co-operation of the founders and builders. The exceptions 
were : (1) the Fort Chapel, Bangalore, which is a small tiled 
building, originally erected for what was regarded as a tempo¬ 
rary need only; (2) the Cannanore Chapel, which was in the list 
of those to be consecrated in 1813 by commission from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, but which was for some unknown reason 
afterwards forgotten; (3) the Tripassore Chapel, winch was 
erected for the use of the Company’s Veteran Battalion then 
stationed there; soon afterwards the battalion was moved 
elsewhere for sanitary reasons and the station deserted ; (4) the 
C.M.S. Chapel, Black Town, and (5) the O.M.S. Chapel, John 
Pereiras, both in Madras. The Church Missionary Society 
retains its hold as absolute owner upon its missionary chapels. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Society does this with 
the intention of using them in some way the Bishop would not 
approve. The act of consecration is omitted through a mis¬ 
apprehension of its meaning and effect. The secretary of the 
Madras Corresponding Committee of the C.M.8. gave this 
explanation: ‘They are not consecrated because the native 


1 Letter, August 10, 1852, 8-10, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, August 31, 1853, 16, EcoL 



Church has an interest m them, and it is not desirable to make 
them the property of a foreign corporation, the Church of 
England in India.’ 


Since a similar misapprehension existed in the imaginations 
of the Scotch Presbyterians, who laid claim to the use of the 
consecrated Churches in India in lSOt-lOOS, it may bo well to 
explain what their consecration means. The Presbyterians 
asserted that the Churches by the act of consecration were 
filched by the Church of England from the Government. This 
assertion means that the property in the buildings was trans¬ 
ferred by stealth from one body to another body. 

In the first place the Church of England is not a corporate 
body, and is not capable therefore of holding property. Then 
consecration is not an act of transfer. It is and always has 
been from the earliest times in the history of religions a solemn 
setting aside for religious purposes. Persons, places, things, and 
buildings can be thus set aside. With regard to persons, they 
whose lives are consecrated to religious use are * not their own 9 ; 
they are ‘ bought with a price’; and they are required to hold 
their lives in trust for the purpose for which they are conse¬ 
crated. With regard to places, things, and buildings consecra¬ 
tion has a similar effect, for it limits the powers of ownership. 
Consecrated articles cease to be private property; they are held 
in trust for a purpose. Before the act of consecration the 
person or persons or representative persons who provide the 
funds can legitimately exercise all the rights of ownership. 
After the act they cannot. They can neither make alterations 
nor additions, nor keep the key of the building, nor lend the 
building to whom they please, nor make arrangements for the 
conduct of services in it. After consecration their absolute 
ownership and their power over the building is at an end. 
Henceforth the building is held in trust for the purposes for 
which it was set aside. 

In England the trustees are the Patron, the Diocesan, and 
the parochial authorities together. They have certain legal 
relationships and methods of action. They may not proceed 
to alter, demolish, add or re-arrange independently of one 
another. Eafeh set of trustees must be consulted before any 
change of the permanent structure is made; and this because 
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>vexy change affects the rights of those by whom and for whom 
the trust is held. The power of the trustees over the building 
is not absolute because their ownership is not absolute. For 
his own protection against any autocratic action on the part 
of the Bishop or the Patron, the building is the freehold of the 
Parson, but he holds it as a freeholder, not as a lord, and is 
subject to the customs of tenancy. The wardens are the 
officers of the Bishop and are admitted to office by his authority; 
but they are nominated to office by the Parson and. the people! 
The Bishop is the Judge in all disputes between the Patron, 
the Parson, and the people concerning the building, its furniture,’ 
its services, and its funds; but he is to hear and determine all 
questions in open Court in a lawful and regular way. Conse¬ 
cration creates a trust in which all the parties concerned have 
to subordinate their individual will to the purpose for which 
the trust is held. The Patron nominates the Minister and the 
Bishop appoints him ; but both are limited in their choice to 
such as have been ordained Priest in the prescribed way. The 
Minister conducts the services, but he is not at liberty to conduct 
any kind of service except the prescribed service without the 
consent of the Bishop. The Wardens keep the building and its 
furniture in proper repair, but they are not allowed to carry out 
repairs and alterations without the consent of the Bishop and 
the Parson. 

In this way the buildings and their contents are held in 
trust for the community, and the rights of the people are 
guarded from any autocratic action on the part of any one 
trustee by the necessity of obtaining the consent and co-opera¬ 
tion of the others before he can act. 

In India consecration means nothing more than this. There 
is no transfer of property, but only the insurance of its use for 
its consecrated purpose. When Bishops were consecrated and 
sent out to India, their jurisdiction and ecclesiastical rights were 
secured to them in the .Royal Letters Patent constituting their 
appointment. Thus: 1 

‘ We command and by these presents for Us, Our heirs and 
successors, do strictly enjoin as well the Court of Directors of the 

1 Letters Patent, May 2, 54 Geo. Ill, and June 13, 5 Will. VI. 
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United Company, and their Governors, Officers and 
Servants, as all and singular our Governors, Judges and Jus¬ 
tices, and all and singular Chaplains, Ministers, and other 
Our subjects within the parts aforesaid, that they and every 
one of them be in and by all lawful ways and means aiding and 
assisting to theaaid Bishop and Archdeacons and his and their 
successors in the 6’xecution of the premises in all things/ 

The premises mentioned are the early paragraphs of the 
Acts in which the sees of Calcutta and Madras were constituted, 
and their limits defined, and in which it is decreed that the 
Bishops shall be appointed to exercise the episcopal office 
within those limits, and to perform the various duties belonging 
to their office. 

It is partly the duty of a Bishop to control the use and 
prevent the abuse of the Church buildings and burial-grounds 
which by consecration are set apart. In the performance of 
this duty he is associated with others in a trust. In India he 
is generally associated with the local Government and the 
ecclesiastical officials appointed by it. 

The Lay Trustees created by the Madras Government in 
1829 on the recommendation of Archdeacon Robinson corre¬ 
spond in many respects with Churchwardens in England. The 
important difference is that they are both the nominees of the 
Chaplain and they are both communicants. In seeking trustees 
with a view to submitting their names to Government 
through the Bishop, the Chaplain must approach the highest 
civil or military officers in the station first; if they are mi willing 
or unable to serve he must approach those next in rank, till 
he finds persons both willing and qualified. Their duties are 
regulated from time to time by the Government in consultation 
with the Bishop. The importance of their position consists 
in the fact that, having been nominated by the Chaplain, recom¬ 
mended by the Bishop, and appointed by the Government 
by means of a notification in the Gazette , they are officially 
associated with all three parties in the trusteeship of the 
property. In India, therefore, the three sets of trustees are the 
Government, the Bishop, and the local Church Committee 
(the Chaplain and Lay Trustees). The Government does not 
alter, improve, or even repair the building, except on the 
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representation of the local trustees through the Bishop. The 
local trustees can make no change without the consent of the 
Bishop and the Government. The Bishop cannot decree 
changes and alterations without the consent of his co-trustees. 
. hus in India the rights of Church people are guarded from any 
autocratic action on the part of any one trustee by the necessity 
of his obtaining the consent and co-operation of the rest. 

The value of consecration appears in the rigid guardianship 
of all rights and duties. Long may it continue ; but in order 
that it may do so, all parties must clearly understand its far- 
reaching value. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHURCHES BUILT BETWEEN 1806 AND 1816 

St, Mark's, Bangalore .—The cantonment and the site of the Church. The cost. 
Its consecration and that of two burial-grounds. The early Chaplains and 
the Mission. TJie Port burial-ground. Tablets in the Church. The first 
organ and the gallery. The first scheme of enlargement, 1833. The sugges¬ 
tion of a second Church, 1837. The second scheme of enlargement, 1840. 
Second Church sanctioned, 1844. Pensioners’ Chapel at Mootoocherry 
(now St. John’s Hill). Third scheme of enlargement, 1859. Fourth scheme 
of enlargement, 1895. The Churchyard wall and well. Allotment of seats. 
The benches. Education. Soldiers’ Beading-room, Mootoocherry. Pen- 
' sioners’ Reading-room at Richmond Town. The work of the Chaplains. 
The furniture. 

Holy Trinity , Bellary .—History of the Fort. The Church. The early Chap¬ 
lains, The Orphanage. Enlargement of the Church. Its consecration. 
The new barracks and Dr. Powell’s new Church. Its collapse. Christ 
Church, Bellary. The local mission. Fort Church furniture. Some of 
the Chaplains. Monuments in Church and cemetery. 

St. George's, Choultry Plain (now the Cathedral).—History. Its building and 
its cost. The design. Its consecration. The trust deeds. The allotment 
of seats. The clock presented by the Directors. The burial-ground. The 
furniture. The 1865 alterations. The organ and the organists. The 
inner roof. Memorial gifts. The Archdeacon made joint Chaplain, 1854. 
Some Chaplains. Memorials of the dead. 

St. Mark's, Bangalore. —After the capture of Seringapatam 
and the destruction of the power of Tippoo Sultan, a consider¬ 
able force was left in the State of Mysore to overawe the 
country. At first the headquarters of the force were at 
Seringapatam itself, and there were detachments at Bangalore, 
Nundidroog, Rayapett, Mysore, and some other forts in the 
country. The whole province is a tableland about 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It was anticipated that every fort 
would be a health station for the British troops of the Madras 
army. But In this hope the authorities were disappointed. 
Seringapatam itself soon proved to be a most unhealthy station ; 
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the detached forts here and there were little better; so that it 
became necessary for the military authorities to choose a new 
spot for a camp, supply it with drains and sanitary appliances, 
and build barracks such as the troops could live in without 
danger to their bodily health. 

They pitched upon an undulating piec$ of ground about 
one mile from the Port of Bangalore. Lieutenant John 
Blakiston of the Madras Engineers prepared the plans of the 
new cantonment; and when they were approved, he set to work 
and completed in less than a year barracks for two regiments 
of Europeans, five regiments of native infantry, and artillery, 
besides hospitals, magazines, and other requirements. He was 
at Bangalore from 1806 to 1809 ; and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the cantonment grow into the first military station on 
the Madras Establishment. 1 

Bangalore was included in the list of places where the 
Commander-in-Chief recommended the erection of a place of 
worship in 1807. The site was probably fixed upon Soon after 
the recommendation was made; for the grave of Major Joseph 
Dickson, who died in 1808, was made in such a position on the 
site itself as to be just outside the building that was to be 
erected. The same kind of delay took place in the building of 
the Church as at Cannanore, Trichinopoly, and other stations. 
It was not commenced until two years after Blakiston had left 
Bangalore. He tells us in his memoirs that before he left 
India in 1818 he had the satisfaction of displaying his ‘ archi¬ 
tectural talents in the erection of a Church or two.’ 2 This was 
probably one of them. At the beginning of 1811 the General, 
in a letter to Government, 3 expressed his opinion that the Church 
ought to be built. It was thereupon sanctioned and proceeded 
with without waiting for further orders from the Directors. 

In choosing the site, allowance had to be made for the fact 
that the Church was intended for the troops in the Port as well 
as for those in the new barracks. A place was therefore pitched 
upon midway between the Port and the furthest barrack in the 
cantonment, and about a mile from each. When the building 

1 Vibart’s History of the Madras Engineers , i. 429; BJakiston’s Twelve 
Years, cfee., i. 315. 2 Blak is ton’s Twelve Years , &c., i. 279. 

8 Letter, March 15, 1811, 938-41, Mil. 
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was opened for service in 1812 it was a strong but exceedingly 
plain structure, according to the intention and order of the 
Government. It measured 110 X 58 X 20 feet 1 and could 
accommodate about 450 men. To make this accommodation 
possible the font was placed in the west verandah, and the 
pulpit by the side of the altar rails against the east wall of the 
nave. According to the 1852 Return the cost of the building 
was Rs.30,849. As in other cases, this probably included the 
total cost of building, repairs, and alterations up to the date of 
the inquiry; for the original sanctioned estimate was 5000 
pagodas or Rs.20,000. 

When Bishop Turner of Calcutta visited the station in 1830 
he consecrated the building and two burial-grounds, one at the 
Bangalore Fort and the other in the cantonment. 

At the beginning of the century the troops at Seringapatam 
had two Chaplains with them. Both were appointed by the 
Government of Madras, but neither of them was in the Hon. 
Company’s service. The Rev. A. T. Clarke ministered at 
Seringapatam from 1799 to 1805, when he died ; 3 and the Rev. 
I. G. Holtzberg, of the S.P.C.K. Mission, ministered to the men 
of the do Meuron Regiment. 3 There was no Chaplain in the 
Mysore command from 1805 to 1809, when the Rev. John 
Dunsterville was sent to Bangalore. He was succeeded in 
1811 by the Rev. William Thomas, who remained in the station 
till 1820. Thomas saw the building and the opening of the 
Church. He originated and established the local mission ; 
for fifty years this was managed by the Chaplains in the station 
by means of local subscriptions, but in 1872 the work had 
grown beyond them, and it was taken over by the S.P.G. 

Of the other Chaplains during the nineteenth century, 
they who exercised most influence in the station, perhaps 
because of their long tenures, were : 

William Malkin .... 1820—81 

George Trevor ..... 1838-45 

W. W. Lutyens .... 1840-54 

S. T. Pettigrew .... 1865-72 

1 Official Return dated 1852; but the accuracy of the length is doubtful. 

2 See The Church in Madras , i. 686. 

3 Letter, Feb. 12, 1806, 239-10, Mil. 


All the Chaplains were enthusiastic educationists and 
established schools at various centres in the cantonment for 
European and Eurasian children. Trevor and Pettigrew had 
the missionary spirit; the former built the mission chapel of 
St. Paul, the latter enlarged it; both of thenj greatly streng¬ 
thened the mission by their encouragement. Trevor tried 
hard for the enlargement of the Church. Lutyens saw the 
building of Holy Trinity and St. John’s. Pettigrew established 
the Bishop Cotton Schools and built All Saints’. Others not 
mentioned, such as J. Morant (1845-49), G. Knox 1 (1849-54), 
were not far behind them in their missionary, pastoral and 
educational zeal. 

The Port burial-ground at Bangalore dates from 1791, the 
first year of the first Mysore war. It contained memorial stones 
and monuments of the officers and men who fell at the storming 
of the town and fort in that year. They were mentioned in 
Robert Home’s ‘ Select Views of Mysore ’ (1794), but no longer 
exist. In their place there is a cenotaph, erected by the Mysore 
Government, recording the names, &c., of all the officers who 
fell in that war. 2 The oldest monument in the cemetery is 
dated 1807. The old cantonment cemetery was laid out with 
the rest of the cantonment. The date of the oldest monument 
is 1809. It is not known exactly when the ground was first 
used. There were no register books at Bangalore before the 
Church was built. As soon as it was ready they were 
supplied, and a correct record of all burials has been kept 
from 1812. 

There have been no burials inside the Church, and there is 
only one monument inside it of general interest, that to the 
memory of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Walter Scott of the 15th Hussars, 
who was the son and heir of the first baronet, the great novelist. 
He died at sea on his voyage home in 1847. 

The old cemetery, which contains the mortal remains of 
many a distinguished and gallant soldier, was closed for burials 
in 1868, and a new cemetery was opened farther away from the 
barracks. 

The Rev. Joseph Wright arrived from Trichinopoly in 1831, 

1 The father of the present Bishop of Manchester. 

2 J. J. Cotton’s Inscriptions, p. 378. 
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and at one© began to raise money to purchase an organ. In 
this he was successful. He and the Lay Trustees then asked 
the Government to request the Directors to allow the instrument 
to be sent out freight free, 1 and the request was granted. 2 3 
The organ was .placed in the west gallery; there is no record 
to show that the Government erected the gallery; it was 
probably erected by the military engineer and paid for by the 
congregation. 

It was at about this time, soon after the visit of Bishop 
Turner, that the first application for the enlargement of the 
Church was made. At the same time it was proposed to build 
a belfry. The joint cost of the belfry and the enlargement would 
have exceeded Rs.10,000. The Government were not inclined 
to incur the expense, and the question dropped. 

In May 1836 the Church Committee suggested the building 
of another Church on a site chosen by Bishop Corrie of Madras, 
at the east end of the parade ground, near the cavalry barracks. 8 
Six months later the Chaplain, Vincent Shortland, wrote to 
the Bishop making a similar suggestion, and adding that St. 
Mark’s might be used as a Chapel of Ease. 

At the beginning of 1837 the Church Committee wrote 
to the Archdeacon urging the necessity of another Church. 
They laid stress on the distance of St. Mark’s from the cavalry 
barracks, mentioning the reason why the site was chosen ; 
they pointed out the unsuitableness of barrack rooms for divine 
service; and they pressed the erection of a new Church on the 
site chosen by Bishop Corrie. 

These appeals were without effect, and the question re¬ 
mained in abeyance till 1840. 

Meanwhile the Rev. George Trevor had come to the station, 
and was shocked to see the font in the west verandah, where 
it had been placed to make more sitting room inside the 
building. This arrangement he was instrumental in getting 
altered. 4 

In March 1840 the Church Committee addressed the 

1 Letter, Feb. 15, 1833, Eccl. 

2 despatch, July 3 and Pec. 4, 1833, 11, Eccl. 

3 Now the infantry barracks. 

A St. Mark's Records , Correspondence Booh 1838. 
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Government again. They mentioned the three previous 
proposals: 

(1) to enlarge the Church ; 

(2) to demolish,it and build a new one near the cavalry 

barracks, using the old materials; o 

(8) to leave the old Church as a Chapel of E^tse and to build 
a new one; 

and they made a new proposal, namely, to leave St. Mark’s 
as it was, and to enlarge the Soldiers’ Reading-room at the 
east end of the parade ground, so that it might be used for 
divine service on Sundays instead of the barrack rooms. 1 

The Government asked the Directors to sanction No. 1 
scheme, the enlargement of the Church to seat 1000 persons 
at the cost of Rs.18,312. 2 This they did. 3 But there was a 
necessity at this time to build new barracks for the cavalry 
and artillery. The Government wrote to the Directors on this 
necessity, 4 and the Directors suggested that the chief engineer, 
Colonel D. Sim, should be deputed to Bangalore to report on 
the real needs of the garrison. 5 

Opinions were divided at Bangalore; the Rev. George 
Trevor still wanted another Church as well as the enlarge¬ 
ment of St. Mark’s. The Government were equally of two 
minds as to wha t ought to be done. Colonel Sim reported the 
necessity of new barracks and a new Church, and the advisa¬ 
bility of leaving St. Mark’s as it was. The Government was 
satisfied with his report and recommended its adoption. The 
Directors accordingly sanctioned the building of a second 
Church. 6 

The congregation took a practical interest in the question 
of enlargement. In 1887 the Rev. J. Wright collected from 
the civil and military officers of the station about 800 rupees 
to assist to carry out the project. This he paid to the Treasurer 
of the Diocesan Church Building Fund. It passed from Trea¬ 
surer to Treasurer until in 1849 it was repaid with its interest 

1 St Mark's Letters, Correspondence Booh, 1840. 

2 Letters, Nov. 13 and Dec. 18, 1840, 2, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, July 2, 1841, 30, Eccl. 

4 Letter, July 8, 1842, 31, Mil. 5 Despatch, Jan. 25, 1843, Mil. 

6 Despatch, Deo. 4, 1844, 11, 12, Mil. 
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to the Church Committee of St. Mark’s. It then amounted to 
Rs.1169. The Church Committee resolved to divide the sum 
between the Committee of the new Church (Holy Trinity) and 
the Committee of the old; so that it might be spent in Bangalore 
as nearly as possible in accordance with the original intention. 
In 1850 half th® money was spent in the enlargement of 
the Pensioners’ chapel at Mootoocherry, a small building in 
existence before the erection of St. John’s. 1 

By the year 1848 the necessity of the enlargement of St. 
Mark’s again came to the fore, and plans and estimates were 
prepared ; but the Government would not consider the question 
till the new Church was finished and in use. 2 

The question rested till 1859, when the Rev. J. Gorton was 
Chaplain. Then he and the Lay Trustees proposed to remove 
the pillars, raise the walls 5 feet, buttress them, lengthen the 
nave 35 feet, build two transepts 85 X 24 feet, cover with 
a trussed roof, add a chancel 47 X 24 feet, point the arches of 
the openings north and south to make the building look more 
ecclesiastical, and to add a bell tower 90 feet high. This 
alteration would have given accommodation for 700 persons. 
This plan was sanctioned, commenced and suddenly stopped in 
1863. 

As there appeared to be no likelihood of the Church being 
enlarged, the next Chaplain, the Rev. S. T. Pettigrew, applied 
for extensive repairs. The Government granted a sum of 
Rs.1413 and Mr. Pettigrew raised locally another Rs.1000. 
The old organ was displaced by a reed harmonium, and the 
furniture was greatly improved. 

In the year 1895 another vigorous effort was made to 
enlarge and especially to heighten the Church. Chiefly owing 
to the representations of two successive and eminent residents, 
Sir William Lee Warner and Sir William Mackworth Young, 
the Government of India sanctioned the enlargement and found 
the money for it. This plan included a central tower, a chancel, 
transepts, and the raising of the roof throughout. It was carried 
out at the beginning of the present century; but a fatal defect 
in the material of the tower caused the catastrophe of a fall, 
and as the tower fell it crashed through one of the transepts 

1 St. Mark's Records , Dec. 1850. 2 Consultations , May 18, 1849. 
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and carried ruin with it. After official inquiry and some 
delay the Church was built again without the tower, and it is 
now not only a commodious building but one of the most 
striking erections in the station. 

A wall was built round the Churchyard in lg55 and a well 
sunk. This enabled successive Chaplains to Jay out a garden 
in the compound. • But in course of time the well dried up, 
and great difficulty was experienced in keeping the garden 
bright with flowers. 

At a very early period in the history of the Church the 
Government issued orders for the appropriation of seats for the 
civil and military officers and their families. Bangalore has 
such a pleasant climate that it soon became a favourite place 
of abode for many who had retired from the Service. They 
wanted seats as well as others. The Church Committee per¬ 
formed the duty of allotment for nearly fifty years, but never 
without contention and argument. In 1860 they asked the 
Government to rescind all orders allotting seats to officers except 
the highest, and to make all seats fine * for the sake of peace 
and quietness/ and the application was granted. It seems 
hardly credible, but there is no doubt that for the first thirty 
years the soldiers’ seats had no backs. In 1847 complaint 
was made to the Archdeacon that there were still no backs 
to the seats in the side aisles. He addressed the Government, 
and in 1853 they were supplied. If it was the case at other 
garrison Churches besides Bangalore, it is not to be wondered 
at that so many commanding officers complained of the length 
of the sermons. 1 At the same time it would have been better 
to have complained of the backless benches to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

One after another the Chaplains of St. Mark’s busied them¬ 
selves over the education of the European and Eurasian children 
of the station. A large number of pensioned soldiers had 
settled at Mootoocherry 3 by 1837. The Rev. Vincent Short- 
land and the Rev. George Trevor between them raised money 
in the station and built schools for their children. They were 
known as the Cantonment schools. In this venture they were 

ft 

1 See Madras Consultations, Nov. 1, 1853. 

2 Now in the St. Joha’a district. 




liberally helped by the Mysore Government. The Girls’ 
school was closed when St. John’s Church was built in 1852, 
but the Boys’ school was continued till 1867, when the St. 
John’s schools on the one side and the Bishop Cotton schools 
on the other jnade their existence no longer necessary. An 
attempt was made to keep the Cantonment Boys’ school alive 
without a grant as a St. Mark’s school; but it was manifestly 
not required, and was closed at the end of 1871. 

In 1853 the Bev. Robert Posnett raised money and built 
a reading-room for the Eurasian bandsmen and drummers of the 
native corps. It was midway between the lines of the two 
infantry regiments at Mootoocherry. Services were held in 
the building on Sundays, at which there was an attendance 
of over 100 persons. The presence of so many children induced 
him to raise more money and to build a schoolroom near by 
for them. They were too poor to pay the necessary fees at the 
Cantonment schools. In these ventures he was generously 
assisted by the Madras 1 and Mysore Governments as well as by 
the officers of the station. Posnett called it a Poor School. 
Pettigrew used a name for it in 1864 which was used without 
offence at the time in England for similar schools, and un¬ 
intentionally killed it. He called it a Bagged School. How¬ 
ever, within a short time he and Dr. Murphy of Holy Trinity 
were instrumental in building and opening the Cantonment 
Orphanage, and he crowned the efforts of all former Chaplains 
by establishing the Bishop Cotton schools in 1867. 

Major A. K. Clark Kennedy, a Lay Trustee of St. Mark’s, 
built a reading-room in Bichmond Town for the use of the 
pensioners in 1862. By deed he made it the trust property 
of the Chaplain of St. Mark’s and the Brigade Major. In 
1894 the old pensioners had died off, and under the new con¬ 
ditions of military service there were none to take their places. 
The reading-room was deserted, and was used by the Bangalore 
Rifle Volunteers as an armoury. However, the trustees heard 
of its history, and after some hesitation as to what use it could 
be put to most in accordance with the terms of the trust, they 
placed it at the disposal of the Incumbent and Churchwardens 

1 Letter, Sept. 8, 1854, 26-29, Public; Despatch, Sept. 26, 1855, 13, 
Public. 
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of All Saints’ for parochial use. They could not divest them¬ 
selves of their trust. They did their best to fulfil it. 1 


From 1811 to 1827 the work of the Chaplain of St. Mark’s 
was almost entirely military. The gradual immigration of a 
civilian population increased the work beyond the powers of 
one priest, and a second Chaplain was appointed in 1827 to 
assist him. This arrangement of joint Chaplains continued 
till Holy Trinity was ready for use in 1851. Even with two 
the work of the Chaplaincy was very great. In 1840 there were 
two parade services on Sundays and two voluntary services. 
There were two regimental schools, two burial-grounds, five 
hospitals, and five out-stations which had to be visited once 
a quarter. 3 One of the Chaplains was thus absent from Banga¬ 
lore on twenty Sundays in each year, and the other was left to 
do the whole Sunday work of the station single-handed. In 
1848 the Rev. 0. Trevor declined on the ground of physical 
inability to conduct two parade services on Sunday mornings. 
Bishop Spencer refused to order him to conduct them, for he 
was only legally bound to conduct one. This incident led to a 
measure of relief in the appointment of an extra clergyman to 
do the work of the Fort and of St. John’s Hill. 

Even with the relief given by the building of Trinity, St. 
John’s, and All Saints’, the work of the St. Mark’s Chaplain 
continued to grow, because of the increase of the civil commun¬ 
ity and the necessary establishment of schools. At the end 
of the century relief was just as much required as it had been 
between 1840 and 1850. 

Unlike other Churches in the Diocese old St. Mark’s was 
singularly free of adornments dedicated by worshippers as 
memorials or otherwise. The building was so plain it did not 
seem to invite handsome gifts. There was no stone font before 
1844. Up to that time the font was a cheap one of brick and 
plaster. An east window of stained glass was put in in 1854, 
but it only cost Es.100. The Rev. J. B. Trend adorned the 
sanctuary between 1882 and 1887 with altar ornaments and 

1 The room might with great propriety be called the Clark Kennedy Room, 
after its founder; ho did manyji kind act for the domicile^ Europeans and 
Eurasians of Bangalore during his service. 

2 French Rocks, Mysore; Hunaur; Hoaur'; Ryacottah; and Tumkur. 
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£ set of frontals worked by his accomplished wife, and a 
Eurasian member of the congregation generously gave the 
hanging lamps which cost him Rs.500. Ten years later a 
handsome carved teak-wood reredos was erected. It was 
Gothic in design, and was the one redeeming feature of the whole 
building. At the same time money was raised for a new 
pipe organ, and a very good instrument wasobtained for about 
Bs.4000. 1 But generally speaking the whole furniture of the 
Church was of a poor quality. When the Church was enlarged 
it was refurnished ; the handsome Gothic reredos was con¬ 
sidered too out of place architecturally to be re-erected, but 
the frontals, one of which was beautifully worked by Miss 
Dawson in 1895, were retained. 

Holy Trinity, Bellary.—The Districts of Bellary and Cudda- 
pah formed part of the dominions of Tippoo Sahib, the ruler of 
Mysore. When his rule came to an end in 1799 they became 
the property of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Money was owing 
by this ruler to the East India Company for the loan of British 
troops, and the debt was paid by the cession of the two districts 
to the Company in 1800. They were known for a long while 
as the Ceded Districts, and are still occasionally called by that 
name. As soon as the cession took place a brigade of British 
and native troops was sent to Bellary Port, so that troops have 
been quartered in and around the Port for more than one 
hundred years. In the district there are several walled towns 
and fortified hills. They remain silent witnesses of the troubled 
times before the days of British rule. 

The Port is by nature and art composed of two portions, 
known as the Upper and the Lower Port. The British troops ' 
were stationed in the latter. Here were built their barracks, 
arsenal, stores, magazines, and Church. The cemetery was 
outside the walls and not far from them in a north-easterly 
direction. 

Bellary was one of the places indicated by General Hay Mac- 
Dowall in 1807 where a chapel ought to be built. It was 
sanctioned by the Directors; 2 but the same kind of delay took 

1 The subscription was commenced in 1891 by the Rev. A. A. Williams, the 
Chaplain (now Bishop of Tinnevelly). 

2 Despatch, Jan. 11, 1809, 153, Public. 
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place with regard to it as took place at Cannanore, Trichinopoly, 
and Bangalore. It was not commenced until 1811, 1 and then was 
planned to seat only 400 persons. It was included in the list 
of i>ew Churches to be consecrated by the Rev. E. Vaughan, 
when h# obtained the authority of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury to perform that ceremony. When the authority arrived 
the Church was not ready, and the ceremony was postponed 
till the arrival of the newly consecrated Bishop of Calcutta. 
The Church and the barracks in the Lower Port were built 
at the same time in the year 1811-12. Doubtless they were 
designed by the same military engineer. 

The first Chaplain sent to minister at Bellary was the Rev. 
William Thomas. He arrived from England in 1806 and was 
sent to the Ceded Districts at once. He remained nearly three 
years, but there was no Church in his time. He was succeeded 
in 1811 by the Rev. Thomas Wetherherd, who remained at 
Bellary till 1819. During his time the Church was built. 

In 1816 Archdeacon Mousley visited the station officially, 
and submitted an ecclesiastical report to the Government of 
Port St. George. The Government, in commenting on the 
report to the Directors, mentioned that they had paid the 
expenses of the visitation. The Directors in reply refused 
to sanction the expenses on the ground that Bellary was outside 
the Archdeacon’s jurisdiction, * being in the Nizam’s dominions.’ 
Events had moved too fast for the Directors; they hardly knew 
the extent of their own possessions. 

There was an orphanage connected with the Church which 
was founded in those early days, intended like similar schools 
in other military stations for the children of British soldiers; 
and especially for those who being illegitimate were not eligible 
for the military asylums in Madras. The orphanage at 
Bellary was near the Church in the Port and was always in¬ 
timately connected with it. The Chaplain was the only ex 
officio member of its committee of management. He was 
responsible for the religious education. The children were 
marched to the Church services, and the boys sang in the choir. 
The orphanage had a long and honourable history. It was 
the principal charity of the station, and had beeli generously 
1 Letter, March 15, 1811, 650-52, Mil. 
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kept up by a succession of civil and military officers and other 
kindly residents. 1 

A building to hold 400 persons was quite inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the station. The inconvenience 
of overcrowding and of duplicating the parade service was 
borne for twenty years. Then the Chaplain and the General 
Officer Commanding represented to the Government the need 
of enlargement. The Government assented and the Directors 
approved, trusting that the enlargement would ‘ be done with 
economy.’ 2 3 4 * But before they had received the reply of the 
Directors the Government, in deference to the opinion of the 
Military Board, declined to carry out the intention. 8 The 
inconvenience continued for three more years, at the end of 
which time the Government was again appealed to. This time 
the enlargement was sanctioned and carried out.' 1 ' It was done 
by demolishing the east wall, building two transepts 83 feet 
from east to west, and 76 feet from the north to the south wall, 
adding a chancel 20 feet long by 17 feet broad, and a small 
vestry on each side of it measuring 14 by 10 feet. This was 
done at the cost of Es.4937, and the accommodation of the 
building was increased to 676. It was no more than was 
required at the time, for the garrison had increased by the 
addition of a corps of Ordnance artificers, and a considerable 
civil population of European and Eurasian civilians had 
sprung up since the beginning of the century. 

During the first few years of the existence of the sanctioned 
Churches they were protected at night by a military guard. 
At some stations the night guard duty was heavier than at 
others. Bellary and Bangalore were two of these, and there 
were complaints. Accordingly the military guard was with¬ 
drawn from the Churches at those two stations in 1825, 6 and 
lascars were appointed in their place. In the year 1884 

1 It is now closed. 

2 Letter, June 21, 1833, 3-7, Eccl.; Despatch, May 21, 1834, 9, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, July 8, 1835, No. 4, Eccl., in reply to the 1834 letter from 
Madras. 

4 Consultations , April 11, 1837, Nos. 1 and 2, Eccl.; Letter, June 23, 1837, 

3, Eccl; Despatch, July 10, 1839, EccL 

* Letter, Sept. 9, 1825, 40, Eccl.; Despatch, Nov. 29, 1820, 24, Eccl. 
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military guards were withdrawn from all garrison Churches, 
and lascars substituted. 1 

In 1841 the station was visited by Bishop Spencer of Madras, 
when the Rev. Dr. W. P. Powell was Chaplain, and the Church 
was consecrated on November 14 with the consent and co¬ 
operation of the Government. In the 1852 Official Return 
the cost of the Church is said to have been Rs.23,435; this 
sum evidently included the cost of enlargement and of the 
periodical repairs up to that date; 

Soon after the enlargement took place new barracks were 
built for the British troops about a mile to the north-west of 
the Upper Fort, and the men were moved from their confined 
quarters in the Lower Fort to them. There was only one 
disadvantage in the move. The old Church in the Fort had 
to be left behind, and the men were separated from it by more 
than a mile. When the Rev. Dr. Powell went to Bellary as 
Chaplain in 1844, he raised money in the station to build a 
small chapel near the new Royal Artillery lines. He built it 
near the boundary wall of the Parsonage compound on rising 
rocky ground between two higher rocks. A steep path led 
up to it, and it had a. steeple which could be seen against the 
background of the rocks from all parts of the cantonment. 
The general appearance of the building is described as very 
picturesque by a lady who lived at the Parsonage from 1858 
to 1863. 2 The chapel was not consecrated, but he gave it the 
name of Christ Church, and probably hoped that it would be 
consecrated in course of time. According to the Official Return 
of 1852 it was in the form of a Latin cross ; was 60 feet long 
and 52 feet across the shorter arms ; accommodated about 200 
persons ; cost Rs.3000, which sum was entirely raised in the 
station ; and was intended for the joint use of Europeans, 
Eurasians, and native Christians at times to be arranged by the 
Chaplain and the missionary. Near the chapel was a small 
bungalow intended for the priest in charge of the native congre¬ 
gation. Being so close to the Artillery barracks a parade service 
was held in the chapel for the men of the R.A. from the date of 
the opening until about 1864. Then the inevitable happened. 
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1 Letter, May 27, 1834, 1, 2, Eccl. 

2 The daughter of the Rev. B. O’M. Deane, Chaplain. 
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was a cheap building without proper foundations and without 

proper thickness of walls. Warning cracks appeared, the build¬ 
ing was pronounced unsafe, and soon after it was dismantled. 1 

During these years the men of the British Infantry regiments 
paraded for divine service at the Fort Church; but when Christ 
Chtirch came to an end, the necessity of having a building near 
the new barracks was represented to the authorities, and a 
plain building, large enough to accommodate about 650 men, 
was soon afterwards built close to the Infantry barracks. It 
is known as the Garrison Church. 2 It is quite a plain building, 
but from time to time soldiers of artistic taste have adorned 
the walls with texts of scripture, so that it looks less plain 
inside than it does outside. 

From a very early period there has been a local Church 
Mission maintained by the civil and military officers of the 
station and managed by the Chaplain. Most probably it was 
established by the Rev. William Thomas, who afterwards 
commenced the Church Mission at Bangalore. The native 
Christians were and are allowed to hold their services in the 
Fort Church. It is probable that Dr. Powell intended Christ 
Church to be the centre of the Church Mission, more especially 
as he built a bungalow near by. In the absence of documents 
it is not certain what he intended ; but it seems fairly certain 
that to him is due the practical scheme of endowing the Mission 
by building a parsonage. The money was raised and the 
house built, and an arrangement was made by which it became 
the recognised quarters of the Chaplain, he paying rent to the 
local Mission. In course of time the Mission grew, like that 
at Bangalore, under the fostering influence of successive 
Chaplains, till it required more time than they could give to its 
superintendence. 3 It is now, like those at Bangalore and 
Secunderabad, under the care and superintendence of the 
S.P.G. The transfer from the local committee to the Society 
took place with the approval of the Bishop in 1885. 

1 In the 1866 inap of the Survey Department the steeple alone is shown. 
The old Begister Books of Christ Church are among the records of the Fort 
Church. 

2 It is sometimes called Christ Church. 

3 The Committee books of the Bellary Missionary Association are among 
the Fort Churoh records. There were difficulties of administration besides growth. 
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When the Fort Church was first built it was furnished 
in much the same way as other military Churches. The Direc¬ 
tors supplied a handsome velvet altar frontal, a set of silver 
vessels, a font, pulpit, and a reading-desk ; they were also liberal 
in the supply of books; but there was no bc$l, no punkah, 
and the commissariat benches for the soldiers had no backs. 
Occasionally the Government sanctioned an expenditure which 
the Directors would not have approved ; the Directors looked 
upon punkahs as a luxury; the Government with its more exact 
local knowledge looked upon them as a necessity, and in more 
than one really hot station they allowed the necessary expendi¬ 
ture for them without reporting so small a matter home. 

From time to time the Chaplain and Lay Trustees raised 
funds in the station to improve the furniture and the general 
appearance of the Church. The Rev. Henry Pope was instru¬ 
mental in getting the Church reseated in 1876. The Rev. 
A. A. Williams raised money for a new reed organ in 1886, and 
in the following year placed a Victoria Jubilee memorial 
window in the sanctuary and tiled the chancel floor, at a total 
cost of about Rs.S500, given for those purposes in the 
station. Reside these things some private gifts adorn the 
Church, and remind worshippers of some of their predecessors 
who loved the House of God and tried to beautify it. Colonel 
Laughton presented the lectern as a thankoffering ; Colonel 
Henry Smalley, R.E., presented the Litany stool; Mrs. Matthew 
Abraham the lamps and candelabra in 1880; Major and Mrs. 
Temple Cole the sanctuary carpets in 1890; and Mrs. D. 
Abraham the altar cross in 1892. 

Of the Chaplains stationed at Rellary these are they who 
probably exerted most influence on the place: 

Years. 

Thomas Wetherherd . . . 1810-19 


Edward Richard Otter 
William P. Powell . 
James Morant . 

B. O’M. Deane. 

Walter Wace . 

A. A. Williams. 


1886-41 

1844-46 

1860-58 

1868-64 

1877-84 

1884-87 


Wetherherd saw the building and furnishing of the Port Church. 
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Otter saw its enlargement and refurnishing. Powell built 
Christ Church and put the local Mission on a secure financial 
footing. Wace and Williams saw the adornment of the Churches 
by raising funds for the purpose and encouraging gifts. And 
there are oth^r names, such as Harper and Shortland, which 
are not likely to be forgotten in connection with any of the 
chaplaincies which they served. 

The old Fort cemetery contains the remains of some men 
with historic names. Here lies Hector Shaw, who died in 1808 ; 
he was the first revenue officer of the Company in the district. 
Here also rest the remains of the engineer who built the Fort 
Church, Lieut. C. E. Trapaud of the Madras Engineers. He was 
a son of Major-General Elisha Trapaud of the same corps, and 
Chief Engineer to the Madras Government. Here also lie 
Charles Douglas Babington, who was killed in the Coorg War, 
1884; Colonel D. A. Fenning, who died in 1852; Mr. Ralph 
Horsley of the Civil Service, who was murdered by robbers in 
his bungalow in 1856. There is a tablet to his memory at the 
Cathedral. 

In the sanctuary of the Fort Church there is a tablet 
recording the death of the Rev. E. R. Otter, Chaplain, in 1841, 
who died of cholera when on a pastoral visit to Hurryhur. 
There is also a brass tablet to the memory of Colonel Henry 
Smalley, R.E., who died in 1892, a zealous officer and an 
equally zealous Churchman; it was erected by some of his 
many friends. The officers of the 39th Regiment who fell 
during the Kurnool rebellion of 1889 are also recorded ; and one 
officer, Major Alexander Robert Dallas, of the 1st M.N.I., 
who was Adjutant-General of the Saugor Field Force in 1858, 
is commemorated on the walls of the same Church. He was 
stationed at Bellary when he was selected for the important 
appointment he held at his death. 

St. George's, Choultry Plain .—The European officials and 
merchants of Madras began to build themselves houses outside 
the walled Fort and the walled town soon after the conclusion 
of peace in 1768. The position of the houses was between the 
Fprt and the Choultry Plain, where a considerable number of 
troops were encamped. The political condition of affairs in 
the south up to the end of the century was such that they who 
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lived in these garden houses must have been always conscious 
of the insecurity of being beyond the protection of the Fort 
guns. They had several scares; 1 2 the last one was in 1791 when 
the cavalry of Tippoo of Mysore appeared in then vicinity.* 
The conquest of Mysore gave the same security, to dwellers in 
Madras as it did to dwellers in other parts of the Gamatic. 
Garden houses of various sizes at once increased in number in 
the different suburbs south and south-west of the Port, and the 
Europeans spread themselves out to enjoy the space and 
fresh air to which they had long been strangers. Some of the 
new residential districts were three and four miles from the 
Fort. Naturally the attendance at St. Mary’s on Sundays 
began to decrease. Dr. Kerr made, this a subject of complaint 
to the Governor. The Governor recognised the fact and 
sympathised. It came to the ears of the Directors, and they 
wrote somewhat severely on the neglect of public worship, as 
reported to them. 3 But none of them traced the neglect to the 
right cause, namely, the want of a Church building in the 
neighbourhood where the people lived. 

The subject was discussed locally as early as 1807 and 
perhaps earlier. When Dr. Kerr wrote his report to the 
Governor on the ecclesiastical needs of the Presidency (July 23, 
1807) recommending an increase of Chaplains, he noted 
the places where they would be required, and allotted 
two civil Chaplains for a Church ‘ to be built on Choultry 
Plain.’ The Directors made no reply to this suggestion, 
so that the burden of building it was left to the people 
themselves. 

It was well understood locally that the policy of building 
Churches had been adopted by the Directors in deference to 
the representation of the military authorities, and because of 
the urgent need of some such means of instruction and restraint 
in the soldier’s life. The Directors had no intention of bearing 
the whole cost of building Churches for their civil servants, 
though, as in the case of North Black Town, they might give 
a little help. The people of Madras being left to themselves 


1 On the Coromandel Coast , pp. 27-30. 

2 The Church in Madras , vol. i. p. 568. 


3 Ibid. pp. 420, 683. 
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to devise a means of raising a large sum of money, there was of 
course a delay. It took some time to remember what a pro¬ 
fitable source of wealth the local Lottery was. Then it took 
some time to settle if it would be just to all subscribers alike, 
European and native, which was then almost equivalent to 
Christian and heathen, to apply even a portion of the profits 
to promote the religion of one party and not the other. This 
difficulty was got over on consideration that a large portion 
was allotted to the upkeep of the roads, and that the natives 
profited from this expenditure far more than the Europeans. 
So it was settled; and the Government wrote to the Directors 1 * 
that they had authorised the erection of a Church on the 
Choultry Plain ; that the expense was to be defrayed out of the 
Lottery Fund; and they asked that the necessary authority 
might be obtained from the Archbishop of Canterbury for its 
consecration. 

The Directors in their reply said 3 that they concurred 
entirely in the propriety of affording the European residents 
of Madras and its vicinity an opportunity of attending divine 
worship; and as the Church in Fort St. George was inadequate 
for the accommodation of the private families as well as the 
troops in garrison, they approved of the decision to build a new 
Church in the manner explained. By the time this despatch 
arrived at Madras the new building was nearly finished. The 
completion report was submitted to the Government early in 
1815, 3 showing that the cost of building had been 41,709 
pagodas. The cost of the site, the expense of furnishing, 
including the provision of the bells and the organ, and the. 
commission to the architect increased the total cost of the Church 
to 57,925 pagodas; 4 and this was defrayed entirely from the 
Lottery Fund. When the Government made their report 4 
to the Directors, they took credit to themselves for the econo¬ 
mical spirit in which they had watched the expenditure. They 
said that it was proposed by the Church Committee to incur a 
further expense of 8600 pagodas for a wall and gates; ‘ but 

1 Letter, Oct. 17, 1812, 128-30, Public. 

• Despatch, June 3, 1814, 213, Public. 

3 Consultations , March 7, 1815, Public. 

4 Letter, Jan. 25, 1816, 231, Public. 
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we informed them we thought the charge might be avoided by 


enclosing the area with a hedge/ The wall and gates came 
later. 

The designer of the Church was Colonel J. L. Caldwell, the 
Company’s senior engineer at the Presidency. 1 For the 
excellent design he received the usual commission. 2 Captain 
De Havilland, his junior, superintended the carrying out of the 
design. The plan was nearly the same as that sanctioned for 
the military Churches in the mofussil. The chief difference 
was a tower and spire at the west end, with a vestry on each 
side of it, instead of at the east end. The portico west of the 
tower is of noble proportions. The spire is 189 feet high, and 
is almost identical in design with that of St. Giles’ in the Fields, 
London. The arrangement of a small semicircular sanctuary 
at the east end of the building was in accordance with the taste 
and the requirements of the day. The proper place for the choir 
was esteemed at that period to be the gallery at the west end. 
Accordingly there was a gallery, and the new organ was placed 
in a chamber under the spire. 3 The body of the Church was 
filled with pews which were allotted to officials and other 
important residents. There were besides benches under the 
gallery. The internal measurement of the body of the Church 
was 101 x 54 feet, but there was only sitting accommodation 
for 800 persons. 

When the building was finished and furnished the Presidency 
Chaplains applied to the Bishop of Calcutta for a licence to 
use it. The licence was dated April 15,1815, and was addressed 
to the newly appointed Archdeacon. It arrived in time for the 
Presidency Chaplains to hold divine service in the building on 
April 80, 1815; the fact is recorded in the Archdeacon’s 
Act Book, but it is not stated what the nature of the service 
was. At the end of 1815 Bishop Middleton arrived in Madras. 
On January 8,1816, the Church was dedicated by the trustees 
with a considerable amount of official ceremony, the deed of 
donation of the site being laid upon the altar; and the Bishop 

1 On the Coromandel Coast , p. 81, The Imperial Gazetteer is in error in 
saying that it was designed by Do Havilland. 

* Letter, Jan. 25, 1816, 231, Public. * 

3 Now the muniment room. 
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consecrated the building to the service of God according to the 

use of the Church of England.! 

Before the act of consecration the Church Committee had 
to devise a means of securing the property in trust. They had 
before them the case of St. Mary’s in the Port, and they did 
not want a repetition of it. For want of a trust deed the new 
lawyers in Madras had decreed that St. Mary’s Church had no 
owner. Consequently a trust deed was prepared. The sale 
of the site had been to the Church Committee; but according 
to law they were not a corporate body and could not own pro¬ 
perty. Therefore it had to be pretended that the sale of the 
site had been to the Company. The trust deed of January 6, 
1816, recited that whereas the Company was seised of the land 
in 1812, and did set it apart for the erection of a Church, which 
is now builded and licensed ; Whereas the Bishop was ready 
to consecrate it; it is witnessed that for the sum of ten pagodas 
the said Company did sell unto the said trustees the site, the 
building on it called St. George’s Church, together with all rights, 
title-deeds, and muniments. That deed secured the property 
at all events, and the first trustees were : 

Edward Vaughan, Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

M. Thompson, Junior Presidency Chaplain. 

J. H. D. Ogilvie, Civil Service. 

J. L. Caldwell, Lieut.-Colonel Madras Engineers. 

D. Hill, Civil Service. 

Richard Yeldham, Manager, Madras Bank. 

No arrangement was made for facilitating succession; 
the lawyers in Madras did not apparently know of a simple 
process by which new trustees could be substituted for those 
deceased or retired. Consequently a new deed was executed 
on February 9, 1821, between the Company and five new 
trustees. The new indenture cited what had been done in 
1816; mentioned that the trustees of that date were either dead 
or retired; and witnessed that in consideration of the sum of five 
pagodas the said Company did sell unto the new trustees the 
land, the building called St. George’s Church, with all rights, 
&c. This deed mentioned their successors who were to be 




1 Archdeacon’s Act Book. 
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appointed under the provisions hereinafter for that purpose 
contained. The second set of trustee^ were : 

William Thomas, Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

Morgan Davis, Junior Presidency Chaplain. 

J. H. D. Ogilvie, Madras Civil Service. 

George Garrow, Madras Civil Service. 

Richard Clarke, Madras Civil Service. 

The succession was not kept up in a legal way in spite of this 
precaution. Officials came and went, but no alteration was 
made to the names in the trust deed, either by endorsement or 
otherwise. The second deed was allowed to go on until 1885, 
when it was endorsed as follows : ‘ Be it remembered that on 
Dec. 11,1885 the Hon. Company by the power vested in them 
did remove [Thomas, Davis, Ogilvie, Garrow and Clarke] from 
being trustees of the within mentioned indenture ; and in their 
place did nominate and appoint to be trustees : ’ 

Henry Harper, Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

P. Spring, Junior Presidency Chaplain. 

R. Clarke, Civil Service. 

J. C. Morris, Civil Service. 

. Monteith, Lieut.-Colonel Madras Engineers. 

After this there was neither a new deed, nor a new sale, nor even 
a new endorsement when a vacancy occurred in the trust. In 
such cases the names of the new trustees were published in the 
Fort St. George Gazette. 

There was very general satisfaction in Madras on the com¬ 
pletion of the new Church. Everyone was proud of the 
building, and glad of the opportunities it afforded. Even the 
Madras Government mentioned to the Directors * the great 
benefit to Society in Madras from its erection,’ and the Directors 
expressed their pleasure. 1 

The allotment of official seats to the civil and military 
holders of appointments soon caused a difficulty. Some 
officers were married, some were not; some were frequently 
absent on inspection tours, some were absent from choice. 
But whether married or single or absent on duty or from 

1 Despatches, Oct. 22, 1817, 90, Eccl. ; July 28, 1824, 20, Eccl. 
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choice, so many seats were allotted to the holder of the office. 
On being appealed to by the trustees the Governor in Council 
suggested the throwing open of the pews with certain exceptions 
to the European public on payment of rent. This course was 
adopted and has been in use ever since. The Directors 
approved. 1 

There can be no doubt that the new system was popular. 
Church-going was general; and there was such a demand for 
evening services in 1826 that a system of lighting had to be 
introduced. 3 

In the year 1828 the Directors made a very handsome 
present 3 to the trustees of St. George’s when they sent out the 
turret clock. 

When the Church was completed, a small portion of ground 
in the South-east corner of the large compound was put aside 
for burials and enclosed with a wall. The Government com¬ 
pleted the simple arrangement of the comer in 1882 by erecting 
a gateway and constructing a belfry over it. 

There is no record about the shape, design, or material of 
the furniture supplied in 1814. The only thing known about 
it is that it had to be renewed in 1886, which moans that it 
only had a life of twenty-two years. The cost of renewal was 
Rs.7300, for there was very little of it that was not condemned. 
The furniture of 1886 lasted till 1865, that is for twenty-nine 
years. On each occasion it must have been made of teak and 
rattan. Both these substances are strong and lasting. There¬ 
fore it must be concluded that there was some other reason 
for the renewal than age and infirmity. Neither in 1814 nor- 
in 1886 had the military officers who designed the furniture 
any artistic ideal to look to at home. Church furnishing as a 
trade had not then come to the birth. By the year 1836 there 
was a more general taste for ecclesiastical design than there 
was in 1814, and by the year 1864 the taste had grown apace. 
It was this change of feeling in Church matters which caused 
the wholesale casting out of the old designs. The renewal 
in 1865 cost nearly Rs.20,000 ; the money was given by the 
congregation. 

1 Despatch, Sept. 5, 1827. 6, Ecol. 2 Despatch, July 23, 1828, 8, Eccl. 

* Despatch, March 12, 1828, Eccl. 





Punkahs were hung in the Church in 1846. The Church- 
keeper’s lodge was built in 1851. The chancel was lengthened 
and rooms built on each side of it in 1864, and from time to 
time the necessary repairs were executed. The cost of all 
these changes and alterations came from the^ Lottery Fund. 
Lotteries were suppressed by legislative enactment in India in 
the year 1844. The draft of the Act was forwarded from Bengal 
to Madras for remark. The Most Noble the Governor in 
Council concurred 4 entirely in the principle of the proposed 
Act and in the expediency of its application to this Presidency.’ 1 
At the foot of this resolution was a statement showing the net 
profit of the Lotteries during the past ten years and the appro¬ 
priation of it. From this it appeared that there had been a 
profit of 6| lacs of rupees. Of this 6 lacs had been appropriated 
to the repair of the roads, and | lac had been ‘ transferred to 
St. George’s Church on account of advances made to the new 
Church committee for that Church.’ The amount transferred 
was actually Rs.76,447. 

The object of the 1864—65 alterations was to bring the choir 
and the organ 2 from the west gallery to the chancel and to 
demolish the gallery, which no one could sit under with comfort. 
The enlarged chancel was made to end in a semicircular apse 
of ten feet radius. The whole length of the chancel and apse 
together was thirty-one feet. This made the new arrangement 
possible. 

In 1857 the trustees obtained the services of an eminent 
organist in the person of Dr. Garrett, who was afterwards 
Professor of Music at Cambridge; but he only remained in 
Madras about two years. It was his successor, Mr. Mayne, 
who saw the organ brought from the west to the east end. 
In 1887 the organ was re-erected and added to; and additional 
room was made for the choir by putting it back three feet. At 
this time Mr. W. D. St. Leger had held the position of organist 
for ten years. 

The roof is supported by Ionic columns of brick, which are 
plastered with the finely polished chunam of the coast. These 
divide the floor space into a nave and two aisles. The nave 

1 ComvUaiions , March 5, 1844, No. 204, Public. 

3 The organ obtained from Hills & Sons, London, in 1857. 
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has a tiled roof; the aisles have terrace roofs of masonry. 
The tiled roof of th© nave rendered it necessary to have a false 
roof as well. Originally this was made of lath and plaster. 
In 1884 it was showing signs of decay, and the trustees decided 
to renew it witfy teak wood. This was done, and after decorat¬ 
ing the wood with a pattern in papier-mach6, the whole roof 
was painted white. 

Since the last re-arrangement and renewal of the furniture 
in 1864, many handsome gifts, memorial and otherwise, have 
been made to the Church. The first of them was the font, 
an exceedingly handsome marble structure which was given 
by the congregation and cost them several thousand rupees. 
This was followed in 1871 by a peal of six bells, which cost 
Rs.8000 and was also the gift of the congregation. The 
weights of these are 20, 14, 11, 9£, 8, and 7J cwt. Soon 
after the ring was completed by Mr. George Banbury of the 
Madras Civil Service, who presented the two which weigh 
6| and 6 cwt. When the bells were placed in position it was 
found that the ringing of them put too great a strain upon the 
stability of the spire. The Rev. Thomas Foulkes, a Chaplain, 
heard of the difficulty and presented the trustees with a 
chiming apparatus. At about the same time the congregation 
presented a pair of silver candlesticks, and Surgeon-General 
Cornish, C.I.E., presented the handsome brass altar cross. 

In 1884 Archdeacon George Warlow died at Madras. He had 
many friends who were anxious to perpetuate his memory. 
They presented to the Cathedral trustees a very handsome 
brass lectern with a memorial inscription. At about the same - 
time Mr. W. S. Whiteside of the Civil Service was doing for the 
Cathedral 1 what he had been doing for years at Chittoor, the 
headquarters of his district; namely, producing carved wood¬ 
work articles of furniture for the Church. Carving was his 
hobby. To his skill and taste are due the carving of the 
Litany stool, the Bishop’s throne, and the different clergy stalls. 
The episcopal chair in the sanctuary was the gift of Mr. F. E. 
Kneale in 1898, and was intended to be a memorial of his 
brother. 

1 St. George’s Church, Choultry Plain, became the Cathedral Church of the 
Diocese in 1835 when Bishop Corrie was consecrated. 
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Prom 1815 to 1855 the Archdeacon of Madras attended to 
his own duties and was not attached to any Chaplaincy. There 
were two Chaplains at St. George’s to do the work of the Church 
and th§ district. In 1853 Archdeacon Shortland went to the 
hills on leave and took his office establishment with him. At 
that time the Archdeacon was looked upon, as far as business 
and correspondence were concerned, as the head of the eccle¬ 
siastical department. It was inconvenient to have a depart¬ 
mental head so far away from the seat of Government. 1 After 
reference to the Directors it was decided to fix the iVrchdeacon 
at the Cathedral by making him one of the joint Chaplains. 3 
The appointment at the Cathedral was always regarded as the 
most desirable of all the appointments possible, and this quite 
apart from the higher pay which the Senior and Junior Presi¬ 
dency Chaplains drew. Generally speaking all the Chaplains 
who served at St. George’s were the pick of the Service, but 
naturally some exercised a greater influence for good than 
others. Probably those who had the greatest influence before 
1855 were: 

' Years. 

Edward Vaughan .... 1815-19 


Marmaduke Thompson 
William Eoy . 

Henry Harper . 

G. H. Evans . 

C. D. Gibson . 


1815-28 

1828-81 

1881-88 

1849-51 

1852-57 


After that time the Archdeacons were the men who, one 
after another, exercised the widest and best spiritual influence 
in Madras. The titles of Senior and Junior Presidency Chaplain 
were dropped when the Archdeacon was made Joint Chaplain. 
The former title would not have added to the Archdeacon’s 
dignity. The latter title was not an object of desire to the 
Senior Chaplain who remained at the Cathedral. 

From the very beginning the Archdeacons had insisted upon 
the rights granted them by Letters Patent to stand aside from 
parochial ministrations. In 1822 the Rev. Morgan Davis was 

ill and on sick leave, and the whole duty fell upon the Rev. 

0 

1 Madras only at that time. 

* Despatch, Oct. 25, 1854, 22, EccL, in reply to Letter, Aug. 9, 1853. 
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William Thomas. He proposed to discontinue the evening 
service. Archdeacon Vaughan declined to consent to this 
The Government was appealed to, and Mr. Thomas was told 
that if he found the work of the Presidency too difficult, some 
other Chaplain would be appointed in his place. The Directors 
approved of this reply,! but it seems to modern folk that the 
Archdeacon might have helped Mr. Thomas out of his difficulty. 

From the nature of the case the Churches in the Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay contain memorials 
of many eminent men. The best men of the different depart¬ 
ments always gravitate towards the seats of Government, 
whither they are called to higher offices. The Hon. East India! 
Company were not only good to their servants whilst they 
lived, but were also just to their memory when they passed 
away. There are some handsome monuments by sculptors 
of eminence in St. George’s Cathedral. Dr. James Anderson 3 
is commemorated by Chantrey; Archdeacon Mousley by 
Flaxman; Bishop Heber by Chantrey; Bishop Come by 
Weekes; Bishop Dealtry by Durham. There are besides 
memorials of Richard Yeldham, C. H. Higgenson, Parry, 
Kindersley, Lushington, Chamier, Norton, Dent, Best, Elliott’ 
Conolly, Horsley, Clogstoun, and Grose, all of Civil Service ; 
of Sir Robert Dick, Major George Broadfoot, Colonel Drury, 
Colonel Dalrymple, and other good soldiers of the old Madras 
Army; of Bishop Gell, Bishop Caldwell, and others who 
spent their lives trying to rule justly and to do their duty. 

And in the adjacent burial-ground rest the remains of 
equally eminent men who have no monument inside the 
Church. Here lie Sir George Cooper, Sir Samuel Toller, Sir 
George Elder, Sir Andrew McDowatl, K.C.B., Colonel Syden¬ 
ham Clarke, Colonel Tredway Clarke, Major John Noble, Sir 
Vere Levinge, Archdeacon Warlow, Dr. Harris, and many others 
whose names were formerly household words in the Southern 
Presidency and beyond. 3 


1 Despatch, Jan. 6, 1824, Eccl. 

2 On the Coast of Coromandel, p, 108. 

A See J, J. Cotton’s Monumental Inscriptions , 
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MEN AND MANNERS 

Origin of slanders. Alexander Hamilton. Company’s monopoly. Shaking 
the pagoda tree. The honesty of British dealings. The Tanjore loans 
trouble. The Carnatic loans trouble. Lord Toignmouth on the Bengal 
Chaplains. Lord William Bentinck on the Madras Chaplains. The 
‘ Evangelical * view of human depravity. Henry Martyn on himself. 
J. Hough on Madras Society. II. H. Ken' on the same. General H. MaoDowall 
on the cause of the Vellore mutiny. Morals of officers as described in 
various books. The testimony of their lives, and of the burial-ground 
epitaphs. The probable explanation of MaoDowall’s declaration. Madras 
Society at the opening of the nineteenth century. The difficulties in out- 
garrisons. Marriages with native women. The Company’s attempt to 
supply wives from home. The position of the offspring of these native 
marriages. The education of English children bom in India. The influence 
of English ladies in India on the side of religious practice and Church 
building. 

Religion deals largely with morals, and strives lor the better¬ 
ment of men, both as individuals and as associated commu¬ 
nities. No ecclesiastical inquiry can be complete which does 
not include a notice of the tastes, habits, customs, and occupa¬ 
tions of the period under review. According to what has been 
written during the nineteenth century it may be thought that 
the less that is said about the men in the Hon. Company’s 
service and their manners at the beginning of the century the 
better. Esteemed historians, such as Hough, Marshman, and 
Kaye, have written with trenchant severity of the morals of the 
European officials in India at that time, and it would seem at 
first sight better to draw no further attention to what would 
appear to be a shameful page in the history of British India. 
But as each writer in succession is found to follow the leadership 
of former writers, the student of history wishes to know if the 
acceptance of the lead was justified by the accuracy of the 
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early recorders. The fountain and origin of all the slanders 
which have been hurled against the East India Company and 
their servants is the book of Alexander Hamilton. 1 It was he 
who originated the story of Job Charnoch’s apostasy, which has 
crept into the pages of some modern serious histories and 
handbooks, 2 as well as many other malicious stories. It will 
never be understood how untrustworthy a guide he is when 
dealing with the Company and their servants until the reason 
of his malice is disclosed. 

The Company was accustomed to purchase from the British 
Government for fixed periods the sole right to trade in the East 
Indies. It was a profitable trade, and a large sum used to be 
paid every time the Charter was renewed for the monopoly. 
During the first two centuries of East Indian trade there were 
risks and dangers which do not now exist. There was the 
armed competition of the Dutch for trade and of the French for 
empire ; there was the necessity of erecting factory houses and 
forts capable of defence against the inland powers; and of 
enlisting soldiers for defensive purposes. Every trading 
vessel was also a fighting vessel, armed with guns and manned 
by officers and men who knew that they might at any tune 
be called upon to fight an enemy. These circumstances made 
the expenditure of the Company very great, so that unless 
they were allowed a monopoly of the trade they could not see 
their way to carry it on at all. Hamilton was one of those 
who refused to recognise the necessity of a monopoly. He 
wanted to share in the trade without sharing in any of the 
expenditure which made the trade possible. He commanded 
a small trading ship, and traded on his own account from one 
port to another. He was what the Company called an ‘ inter¬ 
loper.’ If he took up a cargo of any kind in India, he deprived 
the Company of a cargo, and thereby he lessened their profits 
without sharing their expenses. The question with us is not 
whether a monopoly was right or wrong, wise or unwise ; it 
existed, and that by the law of England. It was intended 
to protect the Company against loss. Hamilton and other 

1 New Account of the East Indies , 2 vols. 1744. 

2 E. Stock’s History of the C.M.S. i. 51, 1899 ; Notes on India , by E. S., 
p. 40, 1905. 
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free traders thought that it was merely a law to exclude them 
from participating in legitimate commercial profits which ought 
to have been open to all. It was not possible that Hamilton 
and the Company’s servants, having such different opinions, 
should have agreed together. At some factories they threat¬ 
ened him with the confiscation of his ship. On tiie ground that 
his ship carried guns and arms for the crew, the Governor of 
Port St. George, Thomas Pitt, threatened to deal with him as a 
pirate. But Hamilton outlived all the threats, and eventually 
returned to England to publish his private opinions of his 
official enemies, and to tell stories about them which require 
to be discounted before repetition. 

During the eighteenth century, and more especially the 
second half of it, a considerable number of the Company’s 
servants returned home with fortunes. In the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine of the period they are referred to as 
nabobs. The tone adopted towards them is not only tinged 
with envy, there is also a suspicion of malice in it. There must 
have been some reason for the expression of so much enmity 
towards men who had made fortunes by trade in the East, when 
there was no similar exhibition of envy, hatred, and malice 
towards other rich men who had made their fortunes by trade 
in other parts of the world. The reason is to be found in 
Hamilton’s charges of apostasy, unfair dealing, iniquitous 
extortion, and so forth. British people have no jealousy of 
successful merchants; they are quite generous in their apprecia¬ 
tion of honest success ; but where there is a suspicion of unfair¬ 
ness they are equally liberal in their attribution of blame. They 
believed Hamilton ; his malicious inventions obtained a long 
start, and the truth has not yet caught them up. 

To shake the pagoda tree was and is a familiar Anglo-Indian 
Expression of perfect innocence. A man plants, waters, digs 
about and manures a tree, and in due time shakes it to enjoy 
the fruit of his labour. Nothing more was meant by the 
expression in India. A merchant plans and schemes and works 
for years ; at last there arrives the time when the fruit of his 
labour is ripe, and a metaphorical shake of the tree brings the 
fruit into his lap. And what is the fruit that the merchant 
looks for ? Pagodas, gold coins, money. Several generations 
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of Englishmen since the publication of Hamilton’s book have 
imagined that to shake the pagoda tree is to get money in some 
dishonest way ; perhaps even by robbing temples, which they 
recollect are called pagodas somewhere. And they have used 
the expression with a meaning smile as if to assure others of 
their knowledge of the illegal and disreputable means employed. 
As a matter of fact there is no more meaning in such insinua¬ 
tions than there would be if used of the merchants of the City of 
London. All merchants alike shake in due time the trees they 
have planted and tended, and enjoy the fruit of them. Happy 
are they whose trees through good management or good 
fortune are loaded. They enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
and the hearty congratulations of their generous friends. 

The conquest of Bengal after the battle of Plassey in 1757 
was the means of enriching many of the Company’s servants, 
both military and civil. But there is no reason to suppose 
that any one of them came by his wealth otherwise than 
honestly. No one who has served and lived in India can bring 
himself to believe that the country was ever ruled and exploited 
by dishonest traders or self-seeking administrators. Even 
if there were no records to show the great regard in which 
British government and British rulers have always been held, 
the existing high regard for both among the great mass of the 
people makes it impossible to believe that matters were ever 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, public confidence in the justice 
of both was established at a very early period, and this 
confidence has never been forfeited. 

In the Presidency of Madras in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century there were two cases of money-lending 
which were denominated scandals, but which when examined 
do not appear to be in any way scandalous apart from their 
politics. The Rajah of Tanjore required money ; the servants 
of the Company lent him what he required on the security of 
his territories at the same high interest as the Madras Govern¬ 
ment was then paying for temporary loans. The Rajah was 
a bad ruler, so that the lenders were in danger of losing the 
benefit of the interest agreed upon. They therefore foreclosed 
the mortgage and took possession of the estate. Prom a 
political standpoint this course was indefensible, and they 
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were ordered by the Company to restore the kingdom of Tanjore 
to its rightful ruler. But there was nothing dishonest in what 
they did. The error they made was in treating the dominion 
of a reigning chief as if it were the private estate of a bankrupt 
subject. 

A little later the Nawab himself was borrowing at the same 
high interest on the security of his revenues. The local Houses 
of Agency, the Company’s servants, the St. Mary’s Vestry, and 
other bodies and persons were glad to lend money on such 
apparently good security. But the Nawab was a spendthrift. 
He went on borrowing, and the more he borrowed the weaker 
the security became, and the interest demanded became higher 
and higher. In 1803 a Commission was appointed by the 
Government of India to settle with the Nawab’s creditors. 
They were repaid what they had advanced with fair interest 
and received about one-tenth of what they claimed. But there 
was nothing dishonest in their claim; they were money-lenders 
lending on risky security, and they did what money-lenders 
always do in those circumstances. When the Government 
of India stepped in between them and their debtor they were 
quite satisfied to accept the award, and to waive the claim 
for the higher sum, which would never have been made if the 
security had been satisfactory. 

Prom the political point of view the methods of procedure 
were quite wrong. The merchant Governors and members 
of Council were not politicians by training. They were before 
all things merchants, and their dealings with the country 
powers were coloured by their calling. If a man borrowed 
he must repay, and if he could not repay his goods must be 
distrained upon. That was good English merchant law. Still 
the incidents afforded an opportunity to the Company’s enemies 
to condemn the greed of their servants abroad, and to give a 
forced interpretation to the metaphor of shaking the pagoda 
tree. Business men saw nothing more in the lending incidents 
than the taking of a ten-to-one chance. 

The ‘ Memoir of Lord Teignmouth ’ by his son is primarily 
responsible for the ungenerous estimate of the Company’s 
Chaplains in India at* the close of the eighteenth century. It 
is true that his remarks were only concerning those in Bengal; 
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but they have been made by later writers to apply to all alike. 
Writing to his wife in 1789 1 he said : ‘ One of the two Chaplains 
at the Presidency is a man of great learning, and very general 
knowledge; you find it in his preaching. The other has neither. 
, . . They are ,both men of respectable moral character, and 
usually with me on this day ’ (i.e. Sunday). The two referred 
to were John Owen, afterwards Chaplain-General to the Forces 
and Founder of the ‘ Clericus ’ trust for the provision of religious 
and other books for soldiers ; and Thomas Blanshard. Writing 
to Wilberforce 2 in 1794 he said: 4 We want a good preacher in 
Calcutta. A man must have respect for religion before he 

can attend to the sermons of a-or a —/ The three 

Chaplains in Calcutta at the time were Thomas Blanshard, 
David Brown, and Paul Limrick. 3 In other letters he spoke 
highly of Brown ; 4 his reference therefore must have been to 
the other two. The remark was not very good-natured; but 
it was made in a private letter to a friend, and was never in¬ 
tended for publication. Lord Teignmouth was a kind-hearted 
and just man, and he knew what everyone knows, that a man 
may be a faithful and good clergyman, such as Blanshard and 
Limrick were, without being either a learned or a popular 
preacher. 

Writing to Wilberforce 5 again in 1795 he said : 

4 1 am sorry also to add that our clergy in Bengal, with 
some exceptions, are not very respectable characters. Their 
situation indeed is arduous, considering the general relaxa¬ 
tion of morals ; and from which a black coat is no security. 
Mr. Brown, whose name you must often have heard from 
Mr. Grant, is an exception. His piety is sound ; his conduct 
exemplary and assiduous ; and his ministry and example have 
done important good to the society here.’ 

This also is a statement in a private letter to a friend not 
intended for publication. The three Presidency Chaplains 
were those already mentioned. The others in Bengal at the 
time were A. A. Barbor, John Loftie, Kobartes Carr, and 

1 Memoir ofjjyrd Teignmouth, 1843, i. 194. 2 Ibid. 1843, i. 294. 

3 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal , Appendix E. 

4 Memoir of Lord Teignmouth 1843, i. 342, 347. 5 Ibid. 1843, i. 347. 
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Thomas Clark, who were the Company’s military Chaplains 
at Dinapore, Chunar, Berhampore, and Cawnpore respectively. 
The Company had appointed them in the ordinary way after 
examination of their Diocesan characters and testimonials, 
and after they had been approved by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The Venerable H. B. Hyde has made further investiga¬ 
tion 1 into their antecedents and their work in Bengal. There 
is nothing to show that they were not respectable, nor indeed 
very respectable. The Government of Bengal were bound by 
the Company’s rules to send home any servant of the Company 
who brought any kind of discredit on the British character. 
Lord Teignmouth was himself Governor and Governor-General 
when he wrote; there could not have been anything very 
wrong, unless it was the lack of preaching power, of which he 
had already complained, otherwise he would have exercised 
the power he possessed. The opinion of a man high in place and 
authority has necessarily great weight, even though expressed 
privately. That of Lord Teignmouth has been made the 
most of by all subsequent writers, especially those who have 
had some object in making things out to bo worse than they 
really were. 

When Lord William Bentinck was Governor of Fort St. 
George in 1806, he called upon the Senior Presidency Chaplain, 
Dr. Kerr, to report upon the ecclesiastical needs of the Presi¬ 
dency. The Governor in Council received the report in due 
time, discussed it, accepted some of the proposals and modified 
others, and sent home certain recommendations to the Directors. 
Dr. Kerr criticised adversely in his report the Europeans in the 
Presidency, and pleaded for a proper establishment of good 
clergymen. The Governor went further than Kerr, and said 
in his letter to the Directors that there was a want of respecta¬ 
bility on the part of the Chaplains. The Directors refused 
to admit this and justified their appointments with some 
warmth. 2 There were only four Chaplains in the Presidency 
at the time: Charles Ball, James Atwood, Edward Vaughan, 
and B. H. Kerr himself. It is quite certain that the Governor’s 
remark could not have been applied with justice to any 

1 Parochial Annals of Bengal, 1901. 

3 The Church in Madras , vol. i. pp. 447-50. 
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of these. One cannot help noticing the similarity of the 
criticism to that of Lord Teignnaouth eleven years before, 
and wondering if Wilberforce had abused the confidence of 
his friend. 

James Hough, the historian of Christianity in India, is 
largely responsible for the prevailing ill opinion of men and 
manners in Madras at the same period. His estimate, upon 
which Kaye relies without independent inquiry, was not the 
result of personal experience, for he did not arrive on the coast 
till 1816. The opinion 1 he expressed was certainly the opinion 
of ifc. H. Kerr and of Marmaduke Thompson. Similar opinions 
with regard to Calcutta society were held by David Brown, 
Claudius Buchanan, and Henry Martyn. All these men belonged 
to the new evangelical school; they were very much in earnest, 
and they held views of human depravity not only with regard 
to others, but more or less with regard to themselves. Martyn 
was possessed of the spirit of self-depreciation more than the 
others; but they all held the doctrine, and constantly confessed 
it before men. The language Martyn used of himself seems 
to have been exceptionally strong, 2 —* utterly unclean,— 
‘ not discerning one hundredth part of the depth of the depravity’ 
of his own nature,—and so on, over and over again. When 
Henry Martyn spoke of himBelf in these terms nobody believed 
him, for he was to all appearances a most humble and in 
many ways a most saintly servant of God. The question 
arises as to whether he and his school at that period meant 
more when they criticised others than they meant when they 
criticised themselves;—whether their statements regarding 
others are to be taken as true when those regarding themselves 
cannot be so regarded. If all the statements they made are 
to be taken as equally true, then by his ow r n showing Henry 
Martyn was a very bad man. This conclusion, however 
logical it may be, is known to be false, and so it must be 
assumed that the whole series of statements bear the marks of 
exaggeration. 

Hough’s account of the low state of religion and morals 
in Madras is from beginning to end an exaggeration. It may 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India, iv, 130-55. 

2 Life of Mrs. Sherwood (chapter on * Dina pore,’ 
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have been founded on the statements in a letter from the 
Directors to the Governor of Madras in 1798/ which has already- 
been referred to; 2 the letter was sent to the Presidency 
Chaplains for their remarks; and as the Government subse¬ 
quently repudiated the charges, it must be presumed that the 
Chaplains, of whom Kerr was one, were unable to endorse 
what was said. Hough spoke from hearsay, and hearsay had 
a great deal to do with the defamation of the servants of the 
Company all through its long history. He was a great admirer 
of Dr. Kerr, and was anxious to do justice to the really good 
work he did in Madras. But Hough was neither the first nor 
the last man who has made the mistake of thinking that the 
right way to magnify a man is to belittle his contemporaries, 
or that the right way to belaud a worker is to pour contempt 
upon all previous workers. Any reader of the ecclesiastical 
history of the Presidency of Madras in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is shocked by such sentences taken from 
Hough as these : 4 In the present incipient state of Christianity 
at Madras/ ‘marks the rise of religious feeling at this 
Presidencythey were written on the assumption that there 
was no Christian feeling, nor expression of Christian feeling, 
no Christian faith and no Christian charity before Dr. Kerr 
came upon the scene. 

Hough seems to have relied also to some extent upon a 
letter 3 which I)r. Kerr wrote to David Brown, the Bengal 
Chaplain : 

4 1 have lived many years here, and I may be ashamed of 
my unprofitableness ; but it is no more than truth to say that 
if ten sincere Christians would save the whole country from 
fire and brimstone, I do not know where they could be found 
in the Company’s civil or military service on this establishment.’ 

No one would object to the first sentence ; it breathes a proper 
humility ; but there is every Christian objection to the second. 

An incident connected with the mutiny which took place 
at Vellore in 1806 has had greater weight in determining public 


1 Despatch, May 25, 1798, Public. 

2 The Church in Madras, vol. i. p. 419. 

3 Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 154. 
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opinion of the religious indifference of the Company’s mili tary 
officers than was probably intended at the time. It was 
stated both in speeches and in pamphlets by the opponents 
of Christian missions in India that the mutiny was due to 
attempts which had been made to convert the native troops to 
Christianity. Lord Teignmouth and others replied 1 to this 
charge, but the Court of Directors thought fit to inquire of the 
Madras Government into the value of the statement. 

When the letter of inquiry reached Madras, the Government 
sent it to the Commander-in-Chief, General Hay MacDowall, 
for his opinion. He replied emphatically that the mutiny was 
not due to any fear of conversion to Christianity; and added 
that the sepoys were too well aware of the indifference of their 
officers to their own religion to fear any pressure from them. 
The plainness of this allegation of indifference is only equalled 
by the plainness of the original statement that the mutiny was 
due to a fear of missionary enterprise. The Christian public 
in England could not and would not believe the latter state¬ 
ment, and their disbelief was justified. But the same Christian 
public had no similar disinclination to believe the former 
statement. They would have been justified if they had 
refused to accept it without some kind of proof. 

As far as the Madras army was concerned it is necessary to 
remember that there were three Church buildings at the period 
at the Presidency town, and one each at Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Cuddalore, Vellore, Palamcottah, Ramnad, Madura, and 
Dindigul; that all of these had been built with the assistance 
of the military officers of the Company and of the King, who 
happened to be in the stations at the time; and that they were) 
frequented for public worship by a considerable number of 
officers and men at the very time General Hay MacDowall 
wrote his report. It is not to be denied that there was a great 
deal of indifference and worse among both officers and men. 
But it was not universal, as the report leaves one to suppose. 
No one can read through such a book as the ‘ Good Old Days of 
Hon. John Company ’ 3 without plainly seeing that there was 
a great deal of thoughtless and outrageous behaviour, quarrel- 

1 Tract on The Practicability, the., 1808, p. 7. 

2 By VV. H. Carey, Simla. 1882. 





ling, intemperance, duelling, among the younger military 
officers, and that there were many court-martials, imprison¬ 
ments, and dismissals. At the same time the Army Lists of the 
period still exist to show how other officers, less unruly, rose 
from rank to rank, and helped to make the old Coast. Army 
the efficient fighting force it was. It is a m istak e to generalise 
from the spicy extracts of the ‘ Good Old Days ’ and similar 
books. If all the officers and men of the period had been 
debauched and drunken they could never have advanced the 
reputation of British endurance and fighting power as they did. 
Williamson 1 had the sense to make all his debauched villains 
die young, and die of their excesses. This was probably true. 
The others survived to shed lustre on the British character. 

There is reliable evidence that indifference to religion was 
not universal among Madras officers. At Madras, Tanjore, and 
Trichinopoly parochial matters (which included the care of 
the Church, the school, and the poor) were managed by a 
Vestry, 2 which consisted of both civil and military officers. 
There was no legal obligation to serve on these vestries ; that 
they did so is sufficient evidence that they were not wholly 
indifferent to Church affairs. At these and other places there 
were register books, which show how both officers and men 
sought the Church’s blessing on their marriages, and brought 
their children, to holy baptism. And at all these and many 
other places there are Churches and burial-grounds where 
friends and relatives raised memorials of the departed. It is 
not necessary to say more than that the epitaphs are Christian, 
and that it is impossible to believe that they who erected the 
memorials were insincere when they wrote the words. 

On the whole, the statement of General Hay MacDowall 
must be regarded as an exaggeration. He himself appears to 
have made it with a purpose, for he added : 

‘ On making the remark on the indifference which is mani¬ 
fested in the adoration of the Supreme Being, I must add in 
justice to the military character that it chiefly proceeds from a 
want of places (and at several stations of clergymen) exclusively 
appropriated for Divine Service ; and I trust I shall be excused if 

1 Oriental Field Sporte, 1819. 2 See Appendix II, 
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I suggest the propriety of having convenient chapels of moderate 
price constructed in all situations within the Company’s terri¬ 
tories where European troops are likely to be quartered, what¬ 
ever may be urged to the contrary. I am convinced that such 
an improvement, independent of the obvious advantages, 
would render the British character more respected by the 
natives.’ 

General Hay MacDowall probably knew of the Churches at 
the older military stations, and what a boon they were to all 
alike. He wanted similar buildings at the new military stations 
which had been occupied since the defeat of Tippoo Sultan, such 
as Poonamallee, Wallajahbad, Arcot, Bangalore, and Seringa- 
patam. It is not improbable that he shaped his reply to the 
Government in such a manner as not only to answer their 
question, but at the same time to push his own scheme, even 
at the expense of the character of his brother officers. In the 
Madras army at the time were serving many officers who had 
taken Lord Cornwallis as their pattern of a Christian soldier. 
Some were then, or afterwards became, distinguished. The 
names of Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, Colonel John 
Munro, Colonel Charles Trotter, Colonel Colin Macaulay, and 
others are honourable and still honoured; and there is no 
reason to suppose that, when these and others like them were 
letting their light, shine as examples of what a Christian soldier 
could be and ought to be, they w^ere not attracting others to 
walk in like manner. 

Owing to the German missionaries there was a better 
provision of Churches and of Christian ministrations in the 
Presidency of Madras in the eighteenth century than in the 
other parts of India. It was this which made all the difference, 
social and moral, between that Presidency and the others. 

The difference was very great. When English men and women 
are within sight of a Church building, within sound of a Church 
bell, and under the influence of the good example of a Christian 
minister, it is inevitable that they should think more often 
of their Christian duty and conduct than those to whom such 
advantages a^e wanting. So it happens that the public and 
private records of social life in the south of India are less tainted 
with scandalous stories than those in the north. Hickey’s 




Gazette 1 would never have flourished in Madras. Under the 
gracious leadership of the ladies of Government House, to whom 
Lady (Archibald) Campbell showed the way, Madras society 
was at the close of the century busy about its own harmless 
social diversions and the organisation of charities. In the 
latter pursuit they were backed up both by the missionaries 
and the Chaplains. In the establishment of the military orphan 
asylums Schwartz and Gericke were consulted no less than 
Millingchamp, Leslie, and Bell. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century saw in Madras many 
evidences of Christian activity. 3 Leslie was dead, and the 
people of the settlement had paid an affectionate tribute to 
his memory by the erection of a monument over his honoured 
remains and a tablet in St. Mary's Church. Schwartz and 
Gericke were both dead; many soldiers' widows and children 
bewailed their loss, and preparations were being made to 
do honour to their memory in similar ways. There were 
many other changes; but the tradition of Christian kindliness 
remained with those whose lot it was to live in exile. 

It is much more difficult than it seems to realise the kind of 
life led by Europeans in India at this time. In Madras itself 
the civil, and military officers who could afford them had 
bungalows outside the Fort. The juniors lived in the Fort 
itself in houses which were crowded together to economise 
space. The sanitary arrangements were in an elementary 
condition; the moat dangerously unwholesome; the lower 
rooms of the houses sunless, and in the rainy seasons damp. 
The first line of houses effectually kept the sea-breeze from all 
tile others. Up to 1791 there was a real danger in living 
beyond the reach of the Fort guns; more than once the suburbs 
were raided by hostile cavalry, so that few cared to run the 
risk of building bungalows. After 1793, when the first Mysore 
war was concluded, there was no longer any danger, and a 
number of private residences were built on both sides of the 
Mount Road, and in other situations. At the opening of the 
century a large number of the more important officials and 
military officers and merchants had settled them^lves in their 

1 Kaye’s Christianity in India , 1859, p. 113. 

2 Compare Kaye’a Christianity, <£c., p. 161. 
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new dwellings far away from the insanitary Port and the 
odoriferous river Coouna. They who were left in the Port were 
either on duty or were too poor to engage better quarters 
outside. 

There wei?e a few up-country stations where there were 
small garrisons and a Civil Resident. A certain amount of 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to these as long as Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Sultan ruled in Mysore in alliance with the French. 
The result was that no adequate buildings were erected as 
residences in any of them. The civil and military officers 
were sometimes by chance well housed, sometimes otherwise. 
Their surroundings continually reminded them of the precarious 
nature of their own position, and prevented any large expendi¬ 
ture by the Company over permanent buildings. The house 
accommodation of the Company’s civil and military officers 
in Madras was bad, but in the out-garrisons it was far worse. 

It was not an impossible life for a European lady, but it was 
full of risks and discomforts, and few officers cared to ask 
English-bred ladies to share such a life with them. 

British soldiers both in the King’s and the Company’s service 
were incomparably worse treated than any. There were no 
barracks anywhere before 1805. They who were stationed at 
Port St. George or at places where there were forts, like Vellore 
and Arcot, were accommodated in dungeon-like bomb-proof 
casemates under the walls. They who were stationed at 
walled towns like Trichinopoly mostly lived in the bazaars. 
Beside these there were many both in Madras and elsewhere 
who lived in tents. There was no accommodation anywhere for 
married women. A certain percentage of these came out with 
every British regiment. They found their lives in the case¬ 
mates, in the bazaars, and in tents so unendurably hard that 
many of them died; some preferred the easier life of concubinage 
with Europeans who were able to make their lot more tolerable. 
Their hardships and the result of them convinced the British 
soldier that his only chance of domestic comfort was to ally 
himself with the women of the country, who were accustomed 
to the heat of bazaar dwellings and wanted nothing better. 

The native women were in every way fitted to do what the men 
wanted, namely, to cook their meals, to keep clean their quarters, 
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and to manage their clothes. European women could cook with 
a fire grate or a stove, but they did not understand how to 
manage with two bricks and a bundle of sticks. Neither did 
they understand how to keep a native-built house free of 
vermin. Circumstances were all against them, and all in favour 
of the native women. And so hundreds of alliances with the 
latter took place. 

It must not be hastily assumed that these alliances were 
all of them improper and dishonourable to both parties. 
Officers commanding garrisons and outposts were empowered 
by the Port St. George Government to join together such persons 
in marriage. The civil servants of the Company had similar 
powers with respect to persons in civil employ.* Between 
1785 and 1805 all such marriages had to be reported to the 
Senior Presidency Chaplain at Port St. George, and they were 
registered as marriages in a book kept for the purpose. After 
1805 the system came to an end, for with the increase of Chap¬ 
lains it was no longer necessary. Civil marriage was not at 
that time recognised to be a principle of any importance. The 
civil and military laymen who were authorised to join couples 
together in marriage administered no oath, and adopted no 
method other than the method of the Church. They opened 
a Prayer-book and read the service before witnesses; and the 
marriage thus performed was held by the Government to be in 
every way a binding contract. 

In some places there were German missionaries in Lutheran 
orders ; these also were empowered by the Fort St. George 
Government to join Europeans together in wedlock. As a rule 
both officers and men preferred their services when they were 
available. The private register books they kept at Triehino- 
poly, Tanjore, Palamcottah, and Cuddalore, which survive to 
this day, show how busy the missionaries were in this 
respect. 

Neither the laymen nor the Lutheran missionaries nor the 
Roman Catholic missionaries professed to join together in 
marriage anyone but Christians. The marriages they cele¬ 
brated in their several ways they were convinced were Christian 


1 See The Genealogist , vol. xxiii., 4 Marriages at Fort St. George.’ 
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marriages, holy matrimonies, in which non-Christians could 
have no part. The British soldiers knew this and recognised 
the propriety of the exclusion; they were more than a little 
rough and reckless ; but they were themselves members of 
Christ and children of God, and had been taught in their youth 
some elementary Christian doctrines. They set themselves to 
work to convert the women of their choice. Where there was 
a missionary they took them to him; where there was none 
they taught them the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments themselves, and then brought them to the 
missionary for baptism. Then followed the marriage which 
the missionary registered in his book. 

In several of the smaller civil and military stations there 
were Church buildings which had been erected by the joint 
effort of the visiting missionary and the resident civilians or 
the resident soldiers. Where there was a building the marriages 
took place as a rule within its walls. It was a natural feeling 
that the place hallowed the proceedings. Where there was no 
building the marriages took place in private houses. In 1793 
the Civil Magistrate of Cuddalore performed a marriage in a 
private house, though there was a Church in the station. 
Horst, the Reader of Divine Service, doubted if the marriage 
was a legal one under the circumstances, and made this note in 
his register book: 


‘ Nuptiae Bantelmanni scribae cum Maria Karr 8vo. 
Octobris 1793 a Civili Magistrate dotni copulatorum parochiali 
non possunt inseri libro, quoniam eo tempore ordinates erat V.D. 
minister C. F. Schwartz, cujus haec de jure erat provincia, 
sed qui extra templum eos copulari legibus concordat 
negabat.’ 1 


There is nothing to show why the marriage took place in a 
private house, nor why Horst did not perform it. At Madras 


1 ‘ The nuptials of the writer Bantelraan with Maria Kerr on Oct. 8, 1793, 
by the Civil Magistrate at a private house cannot bo entered in the parish register 
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book of married persons ; because the very learned (valde doctus) minister C, F. 
Schwartz, within whose jurisdiction the matter lies, has laid down the rule that 
they who are nparried outside the Church are not married according to law.’ 

I am indebted to Mr. J. J. Cotton, I.C.S., for this extract, of which I have 
given the evident sense. 
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a system had been introduced by the Chaplains twenty years 
before by which they allowed—gave a special licence for—the 
celebration of marriages in private houses in return for a double 
fee. Some few of the richer persons adopted the system ; and 
perhaps the writer Bantelman thought he was following the 
highest and best European example when he did so too. 

The Company made more than one effort to supply their 
servants in India with wives by sending out batches of European 
women, who were willing to go, to their several settlements. 
Some of these married and some did not, and the effort was 
pronounced a failure. The fault was with the Company. Their 
selection was bad, and they had no receiving houses at their 
factories where the young women could lodge under the pro¬ 
tection and care of responsible matrons. An emigration 
committee of ladies was wanted at home, by whom the character 
and suitability of the candidates could be scrutinised. A 
travelling companion of proper social standing was wanted on 
board ship, with recognised authority to mother them on their 
voyage out. A house and a chaperon were required a#lhe port 
of arrival, to watch over the interests of the young women 
till their marriage. In the absence of these arrangements the 
scheme failed, and the Company gave it up. 

The old Charity School of St. Mary's, Fort St. George, made 
provision for a small number of the Eurasian children of the 
Europeans on the coast, and was sufficient for the purpose 
between 1715 and 1765. After that date the increase of British 
regiments increased the number of Eurasian children. The 
Vestry schools at Trichinopoly and Tanjore provided for 
some of the boys. In 1785 a large school for the Eurasian 
daughters of soldiers was opened and endowed in Madras ; 
and this was followed soon afterwards by a similar school for 
their Eurasian sons. Officers could send their children to these 
schools on payment; or they could send them, to schools more 
private in character in Madras on the payment of higher fees. 
Sons of officers by native mothers, that is with 50 per cent, 
of European blood, were at a disadvantage. The Company 
would not admit them into their civil or military service, 
except in the lower ranks. Some accepted military service 
under native rulers and rose to distinction ; but the generality 
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of them became clerks in the public offices. Their sisters 
generally married British officers, civil or military. The children 
of these latter unions would have 75 per cent, of European blood, 
and were not barred by the Company from receiving appoint¬ 
ments and commissions in the higher grades of their service. 
Many of the sons were employed, and the daughters took the 
social position of their father and their European grand¬ 
fathers. 

Similarly sons of soldiers by native mothers were not 
allowed to be enlisted in the Company's European or the 
King's regiments, except as buglers. They became the bands¬ 
men and drummers of the native regiments. Their sisters 
were much sought after as wives by European soldiers, especially 
if they were educated at the Military Female Orphan Asylum. 
The children of these marriages were for the reason given above 
regarded as Europeans. The sons were enlisted as soldiers 
in British corps, and the gills were as eagerly sought after by 
the young men of their generation as their mothers had been 
before them. The young Eurasians in the public offices 
required wives as well as the soldiers, so that the girls in the 
Female Orphan Asylum were in much request. 

In spite of the difficulty of obtaining English wives, there 
were a few whose husbands were stationed in the mofussil, 
and more than a few in Madras itself where the conditions of 
life were easier. As a rule the children of such parents were 
sent to England for their education, and returned to India when 
this was completed. Some were educated in the private 
schools at Madras, through the inability of their parents to 
incur the great expense of the home journey and sojourn. 
But as a rule the custom then was as now, for parents to 
soparate themselves from their children, to their own great grief 
but for the benefit of the children. 

It is this custom, this necessary custom, this obligation in 
the interest of the young of both sexes, which makes Indian 
society so different from society in England . It creates other 
needs for the mothers. Men have their work, their ambitions, 
and their duties. Their lives are more or less filled up with 
these alone. The interest of the work, the importance of the 
duty, the height of the ambition fill up the gaps made by the 
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absence of the bairns. Mothers have not these things to fall 
back upon. Domestic occupations in an Indian household are 
too simple to occupy the whole attention. Literature and art 
help to pass away the time of separation, but they are not 
sufficiently distracting to bring content. Mo tiers under the 
circumstances require something more than ‘ the trivial round, 
the common task/ something more than pictures and books ; 
they want distractions; they invent amusements. And be¬ 
cause they are as a rule both God-fearing and Christ-loving, 
they cannot live happily without the opportunity of religious 
exercise. The religion of the Church helps them to bear their 
cruel cross of separation, and affords them opportunity to pray 
for the absent ones in the most holy of all divine services. 
Some credit for Church building in India in the past is due to 
the civil and military officers, the Chaplains, and the mission¬ 
aries; but much more is due to the wives who felt the need 
more severely, and who, without putting themselves in the 
forefront, influenced their husbands for the provision of the 
means of consolation they so greatly required. 

Europeans in India have always been thrown back upon 
themselves for their amusements. Professional caterers have 
never found a sufficient return for their professional skill even 
in large stations. If society requires a dramatic representation, 
it must do it itself ; if it hungers after music, it must provide 
its own players and singers; if its young men yearn after 
races, they must run their own horses and ponies, and ride 
them themselves. Dancing, tournaments, gymkhana competi¬ 
tions, and such like things all have their use in distracting the 
attention from the ills that have to be borne. The young 
and middle-aged alike delight in them; the young because 
they are young; the middle-aged because they know that of 
all possible distractions they are the most wholesome. The 
occasional gaiety of an Indian station is a recognised attempt 
to distract, and to compensate to some extent for the many 
climatic drawbacks of the plains. 

There is no reason for the too general belief that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century all Europeans^in all places 
in India had adopted all the habits and customs of the country 
which are morally indefensible. It is undoubtedly true that 
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some Europeans in some places had adopted some indefensible 
customs and habits. But this is a very different statement. 
What prevented a general laxity of morals was the high character 
of the Company’s servants ; the Company’s rules regarding 
the moral conduct of those it employed ; the influence of the 
Chaplains, the German Missionaries of the S.P.C.K., and of the 
handful of English ladies. 
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CHURCHES BUILT BETWEEN 1806 AND 1815 

SL John's, Secunderabad ,—The cantonment. The appointment of a Chaplain. 
Building of the Church. Its enlargement. Its furniture. The old burial- 
ground. The newer ones. The consecration of the Church. The belfry. 
The further enlargement. Punkahs The Parsonage. Division of the 
Chaplaincy. Modern additions to the furniture. Memorials in the Church 
and the cemetery. The Orphanage. The Mission. The St. John’s 
Institute. The Soldiers’ Institute. 

St, Man/s, Arcot .—The historic interest of the place. The early Chaplains of 
Arcot. Building of the Church. Its consecration. Modern additions to 
the furniture. Memorials in Church and cemetery. 

St. John the Baptist, Secunderabad.— After the fall of 
Seringapatam it was deemed prudent to have a British force 
permanently stationed near Hyderabad, the capital town of the 
Nizam’s dominions, to assist the Nizam to maintain political 
order in his extensive territories. The force was encamped 
on a plain 1 * about three miles north of the city in the year 1800, 
and remained there several years before permanent barracks 
were built. It was known as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
and was paid from the revenue of the Ceded Districts. At 
the same time the Nizam agreed to maintain out of the revenues 
of the District of Berar another force to garrison the important 
towns of Ellichpore, Aurangabad, Hingoli, Jaulnah, and Bai- 
chore, with headquarters at Bolarum, which was a camp about 
six miles from Secunderabad and N.N.E. of it. This was 
known as the Hyderabad Contingent. 3 

Up to 1850 the Secunderabad cantonment consisted only 
of the land required for military purposes by the troops at 

1 The cantonment was called Secunderabad by the Nizam himself; see 

Letter, Oct. 21, 1807, Political. 

3 In 1902 it was merged in the Indian Army. 
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Secunderabad itself. After that date new barracks were built 
at Trimulgherry, midway between Secunderabad and Bolarum ; 
the cantonment now includes all throe places and measures 
about twenty-two square miles. 

There was^ neither Church nor Chaplain at the station 
during the first twelve years of its existence. The Senior 
Chaplain at Fort St. George recommended the appointment of 
a Chaplain in his letter to the Governor in Council dated July 
23, 1807, and the Government passed on the recommendation 
to the Court of Directors ; but they did not see fit to sanction 
it. 1 Five years later the Government repeated the recom¬ 
mendation, and asked for an increase of four Chaplains on the 
Fort St. George establishment, in order that they might send 
one to four military stations, one of which was Secunderabad. 2 
This was one of the many cases in which the local Government 
had special knowledge of a special local need. They therefore 
acted on their own responsibility and sent a Chaplain to the 
Subsidiary Force without waiting for the Directors’ reply. 
Their previous delay seems to have been due either to a fear 
that the Nizam would not welcome the appointment of a 
Christian Minister to a station within his dominions, or that 
His Highness would grudge the salary of such an official being 
paid out of the revenues of the districts he had ceded. The 
Government made inquiries, found that both fears were ground¬ 
less, and wrote thus to the Directors : 3 

‘ Having ascertained from the Resident at Hyderabad that 
there would be no objection to the appointment of a military 
Chaplain to the British cantonment in its vicinity, we have 
nominated the Rev. Mr. Brackenbury for that duty, and have 
provided for his occasional visitation of the European troops 
at Jaulnah at such periods as may be determined to be most 
convenient in communication with the Commanding Officer of 
the Subsidiary Force.* 

In the next paragraph the Government mentioned that the 
Resident at Hyderabad had represented that there was no 
place of Divine Worship at Secunderabad, and that they had 

1 Despatch, April 26, 1809, Public. 2 Letter, Oct. 17, 1812, 165-66, MU. 

3 Letter, Dec. 31, 1813, 236, 237, MU. 
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referred his suggestion on that point to the Military Board for 
consideration. Here again was a pressing local need which 
the Directors had already sanctioned in principle. The 
Government did not therefore wait for the reply, 1 2 but built 
a small Church in the year 1814. It measure^ 66 x 47 feet 
and Avas 19 feet high, and is said to have accommodated 800 
men. 3 A building of those dimensions furnished with com¬ 
missariat benches without backs ought to have accommodated 
at least 400 men and probably did. It was a plain building 
with strong walls on good foundations, and like the other 
military Churches already mentioned it had no external or 
internal ornament of any kind. It cost Rs.16,800. Of this 
sum Rs.600 was collected among the officers locally. There is 
nothing in the records to show why they collected this sum. 
There was no rule at that time about paying extra for archi¬ 
tectural adornment if it was required. It seems probable 
that owing to the delay in providing the building the officers 
of the garrison began to take the matter into their own hands, 
as those at Masulipatam did a little earlier, and had collected 
this sum when the Order of Government for the erection of the 
building arrived. 

The Rev. Joseph Brackenbury arrived at Madras in October 

1818. He was sent at once to Secunderabad. He saw the 
building of the Church, but he made no application to the 
Bishop of Calcutta to license it for Divine Service. The licence 
was applied for by his successor, the Rev. Henry Harper, in 

1819, and arrived in June of the following year. 

A Church which only seated 400 men was inadequate to the 
wants of the garrison. In the year 1826 it was extended 
eastward 36 feet, and the accommodation was increased by 200 
sittings. Thfv cost of the alteration was Rs.13,774. The new 
part had no ornamentation. It was a solid piece of good 
building like the old part. When the Government informed 
the Directors of the necessity of enlargement, they mentioned 
that the old building could not accommodate more than one- 
fifth of the Christian inhabitants of the station. 3 The Rev. 


1 Despatch, June 12, 1816, 131-34, Mil. • 

2 Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

3 Letter, July 25, 1826, Loci.: Despatch, Sept. 5, 1827, 11, Eocl. 
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James Boys was the Chaplain when the extension took place. 
It aves he also who, with the Lay Trustees, applied to the 
Government for a supply of better furniture for the Church 
in 1826. The application was sanctioned. 1 2 

The old burial-ground, east of St. John’s Church, was in a 
spot chosen at the beginning of the century when Secunderabad 
was merely a camp. It was not well chosen, for in the rainy 
season it was a swamp. Having been once used for this sacred 
purpose, there was no local inclination to change it after the 
cantonment was laid out. It was surrounded with a wall in 
1840, 3 consecrated by Bishop Spencer in 1841, and closed for 
burials in 1842. Notwithstanding this, there have been 
occasional burials in the Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
portions of it since that time. Bishop Spencer, in 1841, conse¬ 
crated the cantonment cemetery opposite the Arsenal now in 
use, and the burial-ground at Bolarum. In each of these there 
was an artificial division between the English and the Roman 
Catholic portions. 3 In 1854 Bishop Dealtry consecrated 
the cemetery at Trimulgherry. If the regulations hi force 
at the time were observed, a portion of this ground also was 
reserved for Nonconformist burials. The Directors wrote 4 
in 1841 : * We think it very desirable that on occasions of 
enclosing ground for cemeteries a portion of it should in every 
case be set apart for parties, being Christians, who may differ 
in their faith from the Church of England.’ It was probably 
on the report of Bishop Dealtry that, in 1855, the old disused 
cemetery was drained and its wall repaired. 5 

Bishop Corrie of Madras visited Secunderabad in 1886, 
accompanied by Archdeacon Harper. This was the first 
episcopal visit. He confirmed 141 persons, but did not conse¬ 
crate either the Church or the burial-grounds. The probable 
reason was that he had omitted to secure the consent and 
co-operation of the Government as owners of the land. Bishop 
Spencer came better prepared in 1841. He had the permission 

1 Letter, Dec. 15, 1826, Eccl.; Despatch, July 23, 1828, 16, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, July 2, 1841, 18, Eccl, 

3 Letter, J&n. 21, 1842, 3, Mil.; Despatch, March 19, 1844, Eccl. 

4 Despatch, July % 1841, 18, Eccl. 

5 Letter, Feb. 27, 1855, 6~8, Eccl.; Despatch, July 23, 1856, Eccl. 
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of the Government to set apart from all profane and common 
uses by means of consecration all Churches and burial-grounds 
built or laid out for the use of the Church of England. On 
such occasions it is usual for the principal inhabitants to present 
a petition begging the Bishop to consecrate. The petition to 
consecrate the Church was signed by the Rev. G. H. Evans 
and others. 1 It shows that the building was dedicated to God 
in. honour of St. John the Baptist. The consecration deed is 
dated December 12, 1841. 

At this time the Rev. G. H. Evans was the Chaplain. The 
records show him to have been in many respects a notable 
man. He was instrumental in promoting the building of 
a Church at Bolarum and another at Chudderghaut. He 
persuaded the military authorities to second his efforts to get 
a belfry added to St. John’s, not only for the accommodation of 
a bell, but with a view to give the plain useful building a more 
ecclesiastical appearance. The design was commended by the 
Bishop and by Archdeacon Shortland, and was carried out in 
1846 at the cost of Rs.2887. It is about sixty feet high. 2 
Evans w r as also instrumental in getting the Church enlarged 
in 1850. He left Secunderabad in 1849 ; but it was his strong 
recommendation that the work should be done which induced 
Archdeacon Shortland to press the necessity upon the notice 
of Government. This time it was enlarged by building two 
transepts. The cost was Rs.8629; for which sum additional 
accommodation was found for 150 people. At the same time a 
Vestry was erected at the new burial-ground for the use of the 
Chaplain. The Rev, John Gorton was the senior Chaplain of 
the station when these changes were made, but they were due 
to the efforts of his predecessor. 

In the Official Return of Churches made in 1852 the total 
cost of St. John’s is said to have been Rs.41,390. This sum 
included the cost of the original building, the two extensions, 
the belfry, and all repairs up to that date. 

Secunderabad was one of the military stations on the 
plains which contended for a long time that punkahs were a 
necessity in the Church, and ought to be provided for British 
soldiers. Time after time the Directors refused to sanction 

1 St. John’s Church Records, 2 Official Return of Churches,, 1852. 
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the expenditure. In several garrisons, Secunderabad being 
one of them, the British officers bore the cost and put them up, 
and the congregation paid the pulling establishment. In 1854 
the Government of Fort St. Georg© decided to pay half the 
cost of the punkahs and half the cost of the establishment. 1 2 
This decision caused the Directors to consider the question 
more narrowly than they had done before. They consulted 
retired officers, and they sanctioned the whole cost in the year 
1856.3 

The Chaplain of Secunderabad is fortunate, like those of 
Bellary and Wellington, in having a house set apart for him. 
It is opposite the Church, and is known as the Parsonage. It 
was one of the original bungalows built when the cantonment 
was laid out, and was at that time allotted to the Chaplain. 
It has been almost without interruption occupied by successive 
Chaplains since that time. To prevent mistakes, the Govern¬ 
ment through the Commander-in-Chief asked the General 
Officer Commanding many years ago to regard the house as the 
Chaplain’s official residence* 

The growth of Secunderabad and of the religious work 
required of the Chaplains has a history somewhat like that of 
Bangalore. Matters came to a crisis in the sixties of the 
nineteenth century. The stations of the Hyderabad Contingent 
in Berar received a Chaplain of their own. Bolarum and 
Trimulgherry were made separate Chaplaincies ; Chudderghaut, 
by an arrangement with the Government of the Nizam, received 
a Minister of its own who was not connected with the Service. 
Notwithstanding this relief the 'Secunderabad Chaplain still 
has to visit three out-stations periodically; one of them, Yel- 
landu, is the centre of a new coal field, and has a small 
permanent Church of its own. 

In 1888 St. John’s Church was reseated at a cost of 
Rs.8000. 3 Some of the old seats had been in use since the 
first extension in 1827; some of them dated from the year of 
the second enlargement, 1850; all alike were the w r orse for wear. 
The reseating acted as an inspiration to the congregation to 

1 Letter, Feh. 9, 1854, 9, EccL; Despatch, Aug. 29, 1855, 7, Eccl. 

2 Letter, Dec. 24, 1855, 7, Eccl.; Despatch, July 23, 1856, 48, Eccl. 

8 G.O., June 26, 1888, No. 90, Eccl. 
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improve the general appearance of the interior, and especially 
of the choir and sanctuary. These were paved with ornamental 
tiles. The lectern, a handsome work of art, was purchased by 
the congregation in 1893 ; and the lectern Bible was presented 
by Mr. S. D’Oosta as a thankoffering soon afterwards. A 
new organ was obtained, and one by one the altar ornaments and 
hangings were presented by various members of the congrega¬ 
tion. The spirit of improvement still continues ; for in the year 
1908 another new organ was obtained at a cost of over Rs.4000. 
Most of these additions to the furniture of the Church were 
made during the Lay Trusteeship of Mr. A. J. Dunlop, who 
filled that office for many years with the most sympathetic 
devotion. 

Of the memorial tablets in the Church there are two of 
special interest. One records the death of Colonel Sir Augustus 
Moyer, K.C.B., in 1818. He commanded the troops at Secun¬ 
derabad. As an officer of the Hon. Company's 5th Regiment 
of Cavalry he was in all the principal campaigns between 1783 
and the date of his death. He was the son of Charles Floyer 
of the Corripany’s Service, who was Governor of Fort St. David 
from 1747 to 1750, when that fort was the principal English 
settlement on the coast Charles Floyer married Catherine 
Carvalho at St. Mary's; Fort St. George, in 1761, and Augustus 
was born at the Fort in 1766. The other tablet commemorates 
the death of Brigadier-General A. C. McMaster, who commanded 
the Madras Brigade of the Afghanistan Field Force in 1879, and 
died at Mooltan. Both tablets were erected by their friends 
and comrades. There is a tablet recording the death of the 
wife of the Rev. James Boys, Chaplain, in 1825, but none to 
the memory of the two Chaplains William Tomes and Frederick 
William Briggs, who died at Secunderabad in 1839 and 1843 
respectively. 

In some of the cemeteries there are memorials of rulers and 
soldiers of historic fame, especially in the burial-ground of the 
Residency. 1 Here rest members of the families of Rumbold, 
Russell, Palmer, and Yule. Monsieur Raymond, the talented 
French commander of the Nizam’s Foreign Contingent, a body 
of disciplined troops under French officers numbering 15,000 

1 See J. J. Cotton’s Mo?iumental Inscriptions. 
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mon, has a monument on a hill called after him, 1 about three 
and a half miles from Hyderabad. In the other cemeteries 
the bodies of many gallant officers and men are buried, some 
of whose names—such as Dalrymple, Desborough, Ditmas, 
and Cherry—are well known in the history of the southern 
Presidency. 

At Secunderabad, as at other military stations, an orphanage 
for the children of soldiers was established at an early period 
in the life of the station. The exact date is not at present 
known. The oldest records show that it was managed, like 
Similar schools elsewhere, by the Chaplains and Lay Trustees. 
This leads one to infer that it was not established before the 
year 1842, when there was only one Chaplain in the station. 
In that year the Rev. G. II. Evans was relieved by the appoint¬ 
ment of a Joint Chaplain. Subsequently other Churches were 
built, which in turn were served by fresh Chaplains and fresh 
Lay Trustees. These came on the committee of management 
as they were appointed. In the year 1859 the Bev. J. J. B. 
Sayers raised a fund to rebuild the school as a memorial of 
God’s mercy in preserving the Province from the horrors of 
mutiny. Up to that time it had been known as the Orphanage, 
and sometimes as the Vestry School. Dr. Sayers, being a good 
Irishman, 3 changed the name to the Protestant Orphanage and 
Brigade School, and there has been trouble several times in 
consequence. 3 For the new name seemed to imply that it was 
an undenominational school under undenominational manage¬ 
ment. But Dr. Sayers did not mean or intend this to be 
implied. Tho management is still with the Chaplain of St. 
John’s, and the children attend Divine Service at that 
Church. 

The flourishing mission at Secunderabad was originated in 
1840 by the Rev. R. W. Whitford, a Chaplain ; since that time 

1 The natives by clipping the last syllable knew Raymond aa Monsieur 
Raym, which they pronounced Myseram. The hill and monument are known 
by this name. 

2 The Vestry School of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, and the Orphanage at 
Bellary had their names similarly altered by Irish Chaplains (Despatch, March 10, 
1847, Eccl.). I ti the former case the new name did not last. Their only inten¬ 
tion was to enhance the respectability of the schools’ names. 

3 See the Diocesan Recwd, July and Oct. 1888, 
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it has been nurtured by successive Chaplains, and greatly 
assisted financially and otherwise by their active interest. The 
pioneer native priest was the Rev. N. Paranjothy, who 
ministered at Secunderabad with great zeal and activity from 
1842 to 1861. The native Christians worshipped at St. John's 
till their own Church was built in 1858. This Church was 
consecrated by Bishop Thomas Dealtry in 1854, and named 
in honour of St. Thomas the Apostle by the founders, with a 
possible reference to the Bishop himself. Connected with the 
mission are four schools and an orphanage for native Tamil and 
Telugu children. 

Beside the Chaplains already mentioned there were many 
who did good service in their generation, but who were not 
associated with any striking ecclesiastical movements. They 
were of all schools of thought, and all different in their methods; 
but all one in their devotion to duty. In later days the Rev. 
R. J. Brandon established the St. John’s Institute near the 
Church, and the Rev. A. H. B. Brittain was instrumental in 
building the Soldiers’ Institute at Trimulgherry and the Church 
at Yellandu. 

St. Mary’s , Banipett , Arcot .—The Fort and town of Arcot 
was the capital and residence of the old Nawabs of the Carnatic. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century there was a political 
rebellion, and the Nawab was slain. The cause of the 
Pretender to the throne was adopted by the French at 
Pondicherry, and that of the heir by the English at Fort 
St. George. The Pretender led his army away from the 
capital to join the French in an attack on Trichinopoly. 
During his absence Captain Robert Clive marched with a 
small force to attack Arcot. The capture of the walled 
town and Fort was one of the most remarkable achievements 
of the time; and the subsequent defence of the place 
against the whole force of -the Pretender by Clive and his 
adventurous followers, of whom only about 400 were Europeans, 
forms one of the most thrilling stories in British military 
history. 

The next thirty years were years of conflict. In 1758 Arcot 
was taken by Count Lally and his allies. In 1760 it was 
recovered by Sir Eyre Coote. In 1780 it was taken by Hyder 



Ali, who destroyed the fortifications; but it was recovered in 
1788. Since that time there has been no serious fighting in the 
neighbourhood. The walls of Arcot before their destruction 
were five miles in circumference; nothing remains now but one 
gateway, called the Delhi Gate, about which of course there is 
more than one heroic story. 

The Fort was on the south bank of the Palar river. Ten 
miles to the west of it is the Fort of Vellore on the same side of 
the river. Thirty miles to the east of it on the north bank of 
the river is Wallajabad. Fifteen miles south is the Fort of 
Amee. Forty miles to the south-east is Wandiwash where 
Eyre Coote inflicted a severe defeat upon Count Daily in 1760. 
The whole district is of great historic interest. The military 
importance of this group of forts was due to their position 
with regard to the Mysore border. A considerable force 
of British and native troops was divided between them ; and 
Arcot became the cavalry station. As the Fort was in ruins, 
a cantonment was formed on the other side of the river near 
a village called Ranipett; the station was always known as 
Arcot as long as British troops were there; when they were 
withdrawn it gradually assumed the name of Ranipett. Vellore 
ceased to be a station for British infantry after the mutiny 
of 1806. Wallajabad proved to be unhealthy and was aban¬ 
doned some years later. Arnee was abandoned at the same 
time. Arcot remained a station for British troops till 
1863. 

A Chaplain was stationed at Vellore in 1789. 1 His duty was 
to visit Arcot, Amee, and Wallajabad. After 1806 the head¬ 
quarters of the Chaplain were fixed at Arcot, and part of his 
duty was to visit the other three stations. 2 In 1815 it was 
recognised that the work of those stations could not be done 
by one Chaplain, more especially as the civil station of Chittoor 
claimed a portion of his services. The number was therefore 
increased to two, 8 one being stationed at Arcot and the other 
at Chittoor. Other changes were made with regard to Vellore, 
Arnee, Chittoor, and Wallajabad as time went on; but Arcot 

1 feee The Church in Madras , i. 618-29, 681. 

3 Despatch, April 26, 1809, Public. 

* Despatch, Nov. % 1815, 130, Mil. 
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had the continuous services of a Chaplain until it was aban¬ 
doned in 1868. This is the list up to 1884 : 

Years. 

. 1789-91 


The Rev. C. Wells . 

„ J. E. Atwood 

„ W. Thomas 

„ C. Ball . 

„ J. Mousley 

„ R. Smyth 

„ T. Lewis 

„ P. Stewart 


1798-1802 and 1803-4 

1808- 9 

1809- 11 
1811-13 

1814-29 (died at Bangalore) 
1829-38 (died at Vellore) 
1883-34 (died at Arcot) 


Arcot was one of the places recommended by Dr. Kerr for 
a permanent Chaplain in 1807. It was also one of the places 
recommended by General Hay MacDowall for a permanent 
Church in the same year. The same delay took place here as at 
other places with regard to the building. In 1808 a house in 
the cantonment was hired and made to serve the purposes of a 
Church. But it was an unsatisfactory arrangement. When 
the Government of Port St. George informed the Directors of 
what they had done 1 the reply 3 was : 

* We approve etc. And we embrace this opportunity of 
acquainting you that we shall be ready to sanction the erection 
at a moderate expense of houses of worship at all the seven 
military stations specified in paragraph 9 of our Public Letter 
dated 5 June 1805/ 

The difficulty of the local Government was chiefly financial. 
They had to build at this period not only barracks and hospitals, 
but also Court Houses, Treasuries, and other civil buildings. 
They had to consider how all this could be done with the money 
at their disposal. In 1807 a house was rented as a place of 
worship. In 1812 they decided to convert a. native hospital 
at Arcot into a Church. But the Commander-in~ Chief was 
insistent. Grave accusations had been made against the 
European troops in his command, and he did not want to hear 
them repeated. 3 So the Military Board was desired to submit 

1 Letters, Oct. 24,1808, 168, Public, and Oct. 24,1808,394, Mil.; Despatches, 
July 10, 1811, 112, Public, and Sept. 9, 1812, 182, Mil. $ 

2 Letter, Dec. 24, 1807, 233, Mil.; Despatch, Jan. 23, 1811, 141, Mil. 

3 Letter, Dec. 31, 1813, 100, Mil. 
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a plan and estimate for a small Church. During the year 1814 
the Church was built. The additions of the sanctuary and a 
Vestry room on each side of it were made in 1815. The body 
of the Church measured internally 48 x 42 x 22 feet. 1 The 
sanctuary extended another 12 feet; so that the total inside 
length was 60 feet. With commissariat benches without backs 
there was sitting accommodation for the officers and about 800 
men. The cost was Rs.10,832. It was consecrated by Bishop 
Spencer on October 20, 1844, and was named St. Mary’s in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Senior Presidency Chaplain in 1816, the Rev. E. Vaug¬ 
han, reported that the Church at Arcot was ‘ nearly finished ’ 2 
in a return called for by the Government. It is, however, 
confidently stated locally that the Church was ready for use at 
the beginning of 1815. If so, it must have been in use before 
it, was quite finished, which is quite possible. The Rev. 
Richard Smyth was the Chaplain who saw it built. He wanted 
it badly, and it is quite probable that he made use of it before 
the final touches were added. The Register Books were 
commenced in 1818 by the Rev. J. Mousley, when the services 
were hold in the hired house. 

In the year 1851 the old Cavalry Mess House was sold by 
the Government and bought by the Roman Catholics, who 
intended to convert it into a chapel. 3 The Government on 
hearing of this returned the sale price and expenses to the 
purchasers, and ordered the materials of the building to be 
sold by auction. The Directors made no remark. As a rule 
the Government were liberal to the Roman Catholics and 
assisted them both to build and to keep in repair their chapels, 
which were in use by British troops. But they claimed to have 
a word as to where they were built. It cannot be known now 
why they adopted the course they did. The Roman Catholics 
did not apparently declare their intention till the purchase was 
completed. Perhaps that was the offence. The Mess House 
was probably in the very heart of the cantonment, where the 
military authorities did not want a chapel of any kind. That 

1 The 1852 Official Return says 48 x 48 x 22 feet; a i&istake. 

8 Consultations, Jan. 27, 1816. 

3 Letter, June 26, 1851, 2, Eccl.: Despatch, March 2, 1853, 9, EccL 
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may have been the cause. The action of the Government was 
certainly unusual. 


From time to time repairs were executed and new furniture 
added ; but no alteration has been made to the building from 
the time it was built to the present day. It never needed 
enlargement. The plan therefore is of interest; for it shows 
exactly what the Military Board of the period considered to be 
the best possible design for the price to be paid. They had to 
consider durability and permanence as well as accommodation, 
and to put aside rigorously all thought of ornamentation. The 
Church consists of a nave with a tiled roof supported by pillars, 
and flanked by two aisles with terraced roofs. Arcot is now 
almost deserted. It seems a pity that the building cannot be 
transferred to one of the many new places where a Church to 
accommodate about three hundred people is required. 

Since the military authorities abandoned the station, the 
building has been well cared for and used by the civilians who 
now form the population of the place. The handsome altar- 
vessels were provided in the early days by the Hon. East India 
Company; they bear the Company’s coat of arms, like the 
plate at other old military stations. The coloured glass east 
window, representing the Crucifixion, was a thankofiering from 
Mr. Apothecary Chadwick on his recovery from illness. The 
pulpit, lectern, altar rail, and Glastonbury chairs are of teak 
wood handsomely carved. The carving was the handiwork of 
Mr. A. F. Cox of the Madras Civil Service in 1875. Mr. Cox 
in the early part of his career was assistant to Mr. W. S. White- 
side, the Collector and Chief Magistrate of North Arcot, who 
as a relief to official duties had taken up the hobby of wood¬ 
carving. In this art he became very efficient; specimens of 
his beautiful work can be seen at the Chittoor and Vellore 
Churches and in the Cathedral at Madras. Mr. Cox was 
infected with his enthusiasm and followed his example ; and 
when he was transferred to Banipett (Arcot) in 1875, and beheld 
the old and dilapidated furniture in the Church, he determined 
to renew it as Whiteside had renewed the furniture at Chittoor. 
The first four, benches were made under Mr. Cox’s supervision. 
The design was copied from the seats presented by Mr. White- 
side to Vellore. Six similar benches were subsequently obtained 
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by the congregation. The rest are over seventy years old. 
.They have perpendicular backs and are said to be very uncom¬ 
fortable ; but a vertical bach is better than no back at all. 
The lamps and the American reed organ were the gifts of 
Mr. J. Andrews of the Madras Civil Service. Mr. W. S. White- 
side was the donor of the brass altar cross and of a solid 
well-mado altar table. 

No burials have taken place inside the Church. There are, 
however, two monumental tablets worthy of notice. The one 
on the south wall is to the memory of the Rev. Richard Smyth, 
who died at Bangalore; he was Chaplain of Arcot from 1814 to 
1829. The one on the north wall commemorates Captain 
John Stedman Cotton of the 7th Madras Light Cavalry, who 
died of cholera at Chittoor in 1843. He was the author of 
* The Tale of a Tiger,,’ from which ‘ The Tale of a Tub ’ is 
supposed to have been derived. The tablet is by Weekes the 
sculptor, and includes a medallion portrait of the deceased in 
relief. 

The cemetery has been in use since the cantonment was 
made, but the earliest monument in it is dated 1791. The 
earliest inscribed tomb at Amee is dated 1784. The inscrip¬ 
tions on the old tombs at Wandiwash Fort have perished. They 
belonged to the period of the gallant defence of the Fort by 
Flint and Brereton in 1759 and 1760. At Amee is the tomb 
and memorial of Colonel Henry Harvey Aston, who commanded 
the 12th Regiment, and was killed in a duel which he provoked. 1 
All the cemeteries contain the mortal remains of gallant and 
brave men, who lived in troublous times and bore their part 
well. At Arcot are buried two Chaplains, Holled Coxe of the 
Bengal establishment, and Pointz Stewart of the Madras 
establishment. Coxe was on leave from Bengal for his health, 
and was on his way to Bangalore with his wife. He died at 
Arcot in 1820, aged twenty-five. The Latin inscription on 
his grave says: ‘ Juvenis etsi. Vitae tamen officiis per- 
functus erat, Gravi erga Deum pietate imbutus, Vix ad 
has oras appulsus, Animam eheu praematuram expiravit. 
Hoc inarmor apposuere, Sui deflentes.’ His wife proceeded 
to Bangalore, where his son, who afterwards entered the 

1 Memoirs of George filers , pp. 81-89. 
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Company’s service, was bom. 1 Pointz Stewart was appointed 
to the station in 1838, and fell a victim to the heat in the 
month of May 1834. 

The last resident Chaplain of Arcot (1861-68) was the Rev. 
J. W. Wynch, a lineal descendant of Mr. Alexander Wynch, 
who was appointed Governor of Port St. George in 1778. 

1 J. J, Cotton’s Monumental Inscriptions. 
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THE ARCHDEACONRY OF MADRAS UNDER THE BISHOPS OF 
CALCUTTA 

Tho Calcutta Bishopric. Its original extent. Functions of the Bishop and 
the Archdeacons. Ecclesiastical Courts. Bishops and Archdeacons to 
be corporations sole. Power reserved to the Crown to recall appointments. 
Power reserved to the Governors in Council to determine residence in their 
territories. Local Governments to assist the Bishop and Archdeacons. 
The first Bishop. The fust Archdeacon of Madras. The Senior Presidency 
Chaplain. Archidiaconal functions. Rules of procedure. Registrars. 
Tho building of St. George’s. The Bishop’s Primary Visitation. Conse' 
cration of St. George’s and of St. John’s, Trichinopoly. The Second Visita¬ 
tion. Confirmations and Consecrations. Archdeacon Mousloy’s tour of 
inspection; his death and character. Vaughan, second Archdeacon. 
Licensing of C.M.S. missionaries, 1824. Bishop Heber’s Visitation ; his 
death. Chaplains’ retiring allowances. Vaughan's inspection tour. Retire¬ 
ment of Vaughan. Robinson, third Archdeacon; his conception of the 
office. Bishop Turner's Visitation. Confirmations, consecrations, ordina¬ 
tions, 1830. Bishop Wilson’s Visitation, 1834. Confirmations, &e. The 
Vopery Conference on oaste disputes. List of Consecrations up to 1836. 

The East India Company Act of 1818 provided for the issue, 

‘ in case it should please His Majesty/ of Eoyal Letters Patent 
under the great seal, constituting one Bishopric for the whole 
of the British territories in the East Indies and in other parts 
within the limits of the Charter of the East India Company; 
and three Archdeaconries for the British territories within tho 
jurisdiction of the three Governments of Fort William, Fort 
St. George, and Bombay. The Charter limits of the Company 
extended far beyond the boundaries of India; so that the 
Bishops of Calcutta at the beginning of their spiritual rule had 
jurisdiction not only in India itself, but also in Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, the trading stations in China, St. Helena, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the settlements in Australasia. 
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The Letters Patent, which were issued in the following year, 
empowered the Bishop of the new See to perform all functions 
peculiar to the office of a Bishop; to exercise spiritual and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction throughout the See according to the 
ecclesiastical laws of England ; to grant licences to officiate; 
to visit, try, correct and punish all ecclesiastical persons who 
offended against the ecclesiastical laws; and to administer oaths 
in such cases for the better administration of justice. The 
jurisdiction given was actually limited to the superintendence 
and good government of the ministers of the Church establish¬ 
ment of the East India Company. In order to carry it out 
the Bishop was to have a Consistory Court with the usual 
officials. 

As to the duties and functions of the Archdeacons, not much 
more was said than that they should assist the Bishop of Calcutta 
in their archdeaconries ‘ in the exercise of such episcopal 
jurisdiction and functions, as we have been pleased to limit 
to the said Bishop, according to the duty of an Archdeacon, 
by the ecclesiastical laws of our realm of England.’ They were 
to be commissaries of the Bishop within their archdeaconries. 
During vacancies in the See they were to exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction as far as the ecclesiastical law allowed. For the 
rest it was considered to be understood that an Archdeacon in 
India would have the same kind of function, power, and duty 
as an Archdeacon in England. Generally speaking the duty 
of an Archdeacon is the care and inspection of the diocese, or a 
portion of the diocese, in subordination to the Bishop. Under 
the authority of the Bishop he is to visit the parishes of the 
archdeaconry, and to correct and amend such matters as ought 
to be corrected and amended, unless they be matters of such 
importance as ought only to be adjudged by the Bishop himself. 
Every power which the Archdeacon has is derived from the 
Bishop. He is the occulus episcopi within his prescribed 
jurisdiction, the overseer of the Christian shepherds and the 
Christian flock; he is also the vicarius episcopi, with power to 
act in the name of the Bishop when receiving authority to do 
so. The object of his oversight is the inspection of the fabric, 
furniture, sacred vessels, ornaments, books, and other property 
of the Church. For the better exercise of these powers the 
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Archdeacon has a Court. The chief officer of it is the Registrar, 
appointed by the Bishop, whose duty is to register ecclesiastical 
documents, records, episcopal and arehidiaeonal acts, and to 
assist in the administration of justice. It was assumed in 
the Statute and in the Letters Patent that these duties and 
functions were known, and that when Archdeacons were 
appointed they would perform all functions and duties that 
properly belonged to them. 

It seems to be quite certain, from the care with which the 
procedure of the Archdeacon’s Court and the Bishop’s Court was 
regulated, that there was an idea at home that the Chaplains 
required discipline and correction. There was to be an appeal 
from the lower to the higher Court. It was laid down that in 
all grave cases the Bishop or his commissary was to proceed in 
due form of law to final sentence. This sentence was to be at 
once communicated to the local Government, which was to 
refer the matter to its Supreme Court. This Court might stop 
further proceedings by writ of prohibition or mandamus. If 
it upheld the proceedings there was to be an appeal to the King; 
for which purpose Commissioners, consisting of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta and the members of the Calcutta 
Council, or any three of them, were delegated to hear it. It 
is to the credit of the Chaplains that no Courts were required 
in their generation nor for a long time after they had passed 
away. 

The Bishop was given the right of collating to the office of 
Archdeacon any priest who was a Chaplain in the service of the 
Company. The Bishop and Archdeacons by virtue of their 
offices were to be corporations sole with perpetual succession 
for the purposes of holding property according to custom. 
The Crown reserved to itself the power to revoke or recall any 
appointment made. The Company retained the power through 
their Governors in Council to determine the residence of any 
persons within their territories. The Court of Directors, the 
local Governments, and all officials in. India were ordered to 
assist the Bishops and Archdeacons in the execution of their 
offices. 

The Letters Patent were dated May 2, 1814. Under them 
Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton was appointed Bishop of the 
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See of Calcutta, and the Rev. John Mousley was appointed 
Archdeacon of Madras. Dr. Middleton was a member of the 
S.P.C.K., and had taken an active part in their missionary 
deliberations. It was well known that he was in sympathy 
with the desire to promote Christian knowledge and to propa¬ 
gate the Gospel. It was the custom of the S.P.C.K. to 
dismiss their missionaries to their work with a prayer, a 
charge, and a blessing. Dr. Middleton had been selected 
on more than one occasion to deliver the charge. He left 
England with a great deal of goodwill from all religious 
parties and classes, and he found a similar goodwill on his 
arrival at Calcutta. 

The first Archdeacons were nominated by the Crown. 
Subsequent nominations were granted by the Letters Patent 
to the Bishop. 

Since the beginning of the century it had been the custom 
of the local Government to appoint one of their senior Chaplains 
to the Presidency Church in Fort St. George, and to make 
him the channel through whom all communications between 
themselves and the other Chaplains had to pass. In 1814 the 
Rev. Edward Vaughan occupied this position. The Rev. John 
Mousley, who was appointed a Chaplain by the Directors in 1810, 
was transferred from Wallajabad, in 1812, to assist Vaughan 
in his multifarious duties at the Presidency. There were then 
eleven Chaplains on the Madras establishment, and seven of 
these were senior to him. The probable reason why he was 
selected by the advisers of the King was that he had had a 
distinguished career at Oxford, and had been elected to a 
Fellowship at Balliol College. The old promotion rule of the 
Company, ‘ seniority tempered by selection,’ was hardly 
observed in Mousley’s case ; but it has to bo remembered that 
University distinction was universally recognised at the period 
to be the golden key which opened the gates of high office in 
the Church. 

It fell to the lot of Vaughan, therefore, to institute and in¬ 
duct Mousley, his junior colleague, into the Archdeaconry. Both 
ceremonies took place under a commission from the Bishop at 
St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, the former on March 27, 1815, and 
the latter on the following day. The record of the Institution 
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and the Induction was drawn up by the newly appointed 
Registrar, Robert Orme, and was witnessed by 4 four respectable 
inhabitants ’: namely, George Arbuthnot, the founder of the 
firm of Arbuthnot & Co.; 1 William Harington, ThomasMaeleane, 
both in the Company's Civil Service ; and Robert Anderson, 
M.D., the eminent physician and botanist, whose monument 
is in the porch of St. George's Cathedral. Archdeacon Mousley 
read himself in at St. Mary's on the following Sunday. This 
event was attested in the Archdeacon's Act Book by three 
civilians whose names are well known in the southern Presi¬ 
dency—Richard Clarke, G, B, Sullivan, and A. F. Hudleston. 
The families of Harington, Clarke, Sullivan, and Hudleston 
have each supplied four generations of administrators to the 
Indian service. Richard Clarke was the first Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the S.P.C.K. in Madras, and did yeoman service in 
preserving the property of the Society when it was in great 
danger. On his return to England the Society wisely invited 
him to join their East India Committee; he possessed a 
knowledge of their concerns in the East which was of great 
value to them in their deliberations. 

Neither the Statute nor the Letters Patent made the Arch¬ 
deacon head of the ecclesiastical department. There is no 
evidence from the Archdeacon's Act Books or tho Government 
Gazettes that the Govermnent expected of the Archdeacon 
anything beyond the canonical duties of the office at first. 
These were judicial and disciplinary, not secretarial. The 
Archdeacon administered oaths, issued licences to the clergy 
for the Bishop, and citations for visitations. He was con¬ 
stituted Bishop's Commissary without further appointment 
within his Archdeaconry. There was nothing at first to prevent 
Vaughan from continuing his administrative duties as Senior 
Presidency Chaplain; and as the Government had no objection 
he continued to be the channel of communication between 
themselves and the Chaplains, and to receive all copies of 
register books and other returns which had to be made by 
the Chaplains of the different garrisons inland. The former of 
these duties was transferred to the Archdeacon in 1816 by the 
order of the Governor in Council. The latter duty remained 
1 See Lawson’s Memories of Madras , p. 273. 
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with the Senior Presidency Chaplain till 1881, when the duties 
and the records were transferred by order of Government to 
tlie Registrar. Thus by degrees the Archdeacon became the 
head of the Ecclesiastical Department, and the functions of 
the Senior Presidency Chaplain ceased. 

The Bishop of Calcutta plainly saw that he and his officials 
must have administration as far as possible in their hands. 
He therefore moved the Governor-General of Fort William in 
Council to issue three rules regarding their control over and 
relationship to the Chaplains. 1 The first rule provided that 
nominations to stations should originate with the Bishop, 
who was to communicate them to the local Governments. The 
second rule provided that Chaplains on appointment and 
arrival should report themselves to the Bishop, or the Arch¬ 
deacon in his absence. The third rule provided that all official 
correspondence relating to the duties and concerns of the 
clergy should in future be carried on with the Bishop, or in his 
absence with the Archdeacons of the respective Presidencies. 
Had the rule said £ communications ’ instead of official < corre¬ 
spondence,’ it would have included the official reports from out- 
stations, which had up to that time been sent to Government 
through the Senior Presidency Chaplain. The term actually 
used enabled Edward Vaughan to retain the substance of his 
old official position, whilst Archdeacon Mousley performed the 
new duties of his new office. This curious result would not have 
een ariived at if the senior of the two men had been appointed 
to the office and dignity of Archdeacon. 

In addition to the Resolutions mentioned above the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council passed and published two others. 
One was that the Secretary in the Military Department should 
make a compilation of the existing rules and orders for the 
guidance of Chaplains for the information of the Lord Bishop, 
to enable him to prepare such new rules and orders as he might 
deem expedient for the better management of the Ecclesiastical 
Department confided to his charge by His Majesty’s Letters 
Patent. The other was that copies of all the resolutions should 
e sent to the ^Military Department for transmission to the 

* Resolutions of the Governor-General in Council, Nov. 1 , .1815; Proclamation 
of the Governor of Fort St. George in Council, Jan. 18,1816. 
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military authorities at the various military stations for their 
guidance. 

Bishop Middleton on his arrival at Calcutta found it im¬ 
possible to work without a Registrar in each Archdeaconry. 
The Letters Patent enabled him to make appointments, but 
gave no indication as to the source from which their salaries 
were to be derived. He therefore wrote to the Governor- 
General in Council and explained that in England registrars 
were remunerated by the fees on the instruments and 
documents they prepared and registered ; but that in India 
these would be comparatively few, and the returns from 
them inadequate. The Government recognised the import¬ 
ance of the work registrars had to do, and fixed a scale of 
remuneration which, added to the probable amount to be 
derived from fees, they thought would be sufficient for the 
purpose. 

During the time these changes were taking place the Church 
on the Choultry Plain was being built. At the time Archdeacon 
Mousley was instituted it was nearly finished and ready for 
use. After the Institution the Presidency Chaplains, Edward 
Vaughan andMarmaduke Thompson, and some of the principal 
inhabitants petitioned the Bishop for a licence to use it. The 
Bishop sent the licence to the Archdeacon authorising the 
Presidency Chaplains to perform divine service in it for two 
years. On April 30, 1815, they conducted the first services in 
the new building. 

At the end of the same year the Archdeacon received a 
mandate from the Bishop notifying the primary visitation 
of the Archdeaconry of Madras, requiring the Archdeacon 
to cite all priests and deacons in Holy Orders to appear, and 
inhibiting the Archdeacon from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
during the period of the visitation. The mandate was pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette, together with a notice 
that Confirmations would be held at the Choultry Plain 
Church and other centres. The Bishop also sent printed 
copies of a Confirmation address, which were to be 
forwarded to all the Chaplains and read by them to their 
congregations. 

There were no missionaries in Holy Orders at the time; 
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consequently the only persons cited were the Chaplains. Of 
these there were fourteen : 


Edward Vaughan. 
Marmaduke Thompson. 
Charles Ball, D.D. 
William Thomas. 

W. A. Keating. 

John Dunsterville. 
Richard Smyth. 


Morgan Davis. 

Thomas Wetherherd. 
James Hutchison, LL.D. 
Joseph Brackenbury. 
Henry C. Bankes. 
William Roy. 

James Traill. 


Half the number were excused attendance owing to their 
distance from, the Presidency town; but the following eight 
answered their names and took their part in the visitatorial 
proceedings : Vaughan, Thompson, Ball, Thomas, Keating, 
Smyth, Davis, and Traill. The Bishop recognised the seniority 
of Vaughan, as well as the great respect in which he was locally 
held, by appointing him to preach the Visitation sermon. 

On January 8 St. George’s Church was consecrated. On 
the 9th the first Confirmation in the Presidency Church was 
held. Two hundred and seventy-eight Europeans and Eurasians 
were confirmed. All their names were registered in the Arch¬ 
deacon’s Act Book. Many past and present Madrasis will 
recognise with interest such names on the list as Anderson, 
Balfour, Casamajor, Bazely, Balmain, Franck, Forsyth, 
Goldingham, Godfrey, Hunter, Harington, Hickey, Kennet, 
Prendergast, and Ricketts.. 

On January 11 the Visitation took place. On January 22 
the ground * surrounding St. George’s Church ’ was consecrated. 
The records so far discovered do not show the precise limits of 
the portion so set apart. When the Church was consecrated 
the Bishop refused to consecrate the ground, as it was not 
enclosed. Between the 8th and 22nd there would not have 
been time to enclose the whole compound adequately. It 
seems most probable that a sufficient portion in the south-east 
corner for immediate use as a burial-ground was hastily en¬ 
closed, and then set aside by the Bishop’s decree and blessing 
from all profane and common uses. 

The Bishop then proceeded to license the eight Chaplains 
who were present. They subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, 



the three articles of Canon 36, the declaration of assent 
to the Book of Common Prayer; they took the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and of canonical obedience; and they 
were licensed as follows : 

Thompson} Si George ’ s ’ Chou % Plain - 

Keating . St. Mary’s, Port St. George. 

Davis . The Church in Black Town. 

These were the only three consecrated Churches at the time. 

Ball . St. Thomas’ Mount Chapel. 

Thomas . The Chapels in the Cantonment and Port 
at Bangalore. 

Smyth . The Chapels at Arcot, Vellore, and 
Wallajahbad. 

Traill . The Chapel at Poonamallee. 

Before leaving Madras Bishop Middleton drew up parochial 
boundaries to define the jurisdiction of the Chaplains at the 
Presidency. .Lo the Port Chaplain was allotted Chintadre- 
pettah, Egmore, Pursewalkum, Vepery, Perambore, St. Thome, 
and Triplicane. To the Black Town Chaplain was allotted the 
whole of the military boundary of the Black Town, and the 
houses outside that boundary on the north. To the St. George’s 
Chaplains was allotted the rest of Madras. The four Chaplains 
were ordered to take a week’s duty at the St. Mary’s cemetery 
in turn. The licences for erecting tombs were to be granted 
by the Chaplain to whom the funeral duties belonged. Three- 
fourths of the fees were to be divided between the four Chap¬ 
lains; the other fourth was to be credited to the St. Mary’s 
Charity School in the Port. The St. Mary’s Chaplain was to 
visit the military part of the General Hospital; the Black 
Town Chaplain the rest. 

Before the Bishop proceeded on his tour southward, the 
Registrar, Robert Orrne,. petitioned that his Lordship would 
excuse him and would appoint a deputy to accompany him. 
The petition was granted, and William Henry Abbott, gentle¬ 
man, was appointed to perform the duties of the Registrar 
in Orme s place during the tour. Before assuming office 
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Abbott was required to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the first and third articles of Canon 36, the first clause of 
the second article of the same canon, and to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy and of his office. 

The Bishop then went south and afterwards to the west 
coast; and the Archdeacon’s Act Book shows that during his 
tour he consecrated the Church of St. John at Trichinopoly, 
and licensed H. C. Bankes to officiate in it; that he licensed 
the chapel of St. Mary at Arcot for divine service till such time 
as it should be consecrated ; that he licensed John Dunsterville 
to officiate at Cannanore, and James Hutchison to officiate 
at Quilon in the buildings then used at these places for divine 
worship. 

There is no record of any consecrations except that of St. 
John’s, Trichinopoly. Probably the other buildings were not 
finished, or were not properly furnished, and the burial-grounds 
were not properly enclosed. 

During the next three years the Archdeacon was the 
Commissary of the Bishop and licensed the clergy as they 
arrived. 

In March 1819 the Bishop held his second triennial visitation 
of the Archdeaconry. As before he issued his mandate, 
inhibited the Archdeacon from the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
and instructed him to cite the clergy to appear before him at 
St. George’s. Twenty clergy were cited, but all were excused 
attendance except the five in the Presidency town and the 
Chaplains of St. Thomas’ Mount and Poonamallee. 

On his arrival the Bishop introduced a change in the system 
of licensing the clergy. Three years before he followed the 
custom of the English Church and licensed the clergy to 
officiate in a fixed place. The exigencies of the service made 
changes of station necessary, and sometimes more than one 
change in the course of a year. A fresh licence for every change 
was a grievous and unnecessary expense to the Chaplains. The 
Bishop therefore introduced the system of granting a general 
licence to officiate in the Archdeaconry, and of endorsing the 
licence when a change was made from one station to another. 

A confirmation was held at St. George’s on March 28, 
1819, and 247 persons were confirmed, among whom one notes 
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such well-known names as Branson, De Meuron, Dunhili, 
Calder, Guest, Hitchins, Leonard, Lumsden, Mourat, Nailor, 
Nuthall, Pouchard, Ringrow, Saalfelt, Sewell, Starkenburg, 
Sherman, Vigors, and Zscherpel. 

On April 8 the Bishop consecrated the St. Mary’s burial- 
ground on the petition of the Fort Chaplains and some of the 
principal inhabitants. The portion consecrated included the 
enlargement northwards which was carried out in 1801. 

On April 13 the Bishop consecrated the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Poonamallee, and the burial-ground of that station. 
The petition to consecrate was signed by William Malkin the 
Chaplain, Captain John Hamilton Edwards the Commandant 
and other officers. By order of the Government Captain 
Edwards presented the necessary deeds of donation which the 
Bishop laid upon the altar. At the conclusion of the services 
the acts of consecration were duly registered. 

In the year 1811 Edward Vaughan obtained through the 
Directors a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
consecrate the cantonment Church at Masulipatam. In 1813 
he obtained a similar commission to consecrate the Churches 
at Cannanore, Bangalore, Bellary, Trichinopoly, and the Fort 
Church at Masulipatam, together with their burial-grounds 
and the burial-ground of St. Mary’s, Fort St, George. 1 In 
1816 Bishop Middleton consecrated the Church and burial- 
ground at Trichinopoly; and it was hoped that in 1819 he would 
consecrate the rest. Being unable to do this, he licensed the 
use of the buildings at Bangalore, Secunderabad, and Masuli¬ 
patam Fort, and the Chaplains who were to officiate in them. 
Chaplains were licensed to officiate at Cannanore and Bellary, 
but by a curious oversight the buildings at those two stations 
were either not licensed, or the Registrar neglected to register 
the fact in the Act Book. 

Archdeacon Mousley made an inspection tour of the Chap¬ 
laincies in 1816 or 1817 with the sanction of the Government. 
Unfortunately no record of it exists except the fact that it 
took place, and that it was reported to the Directors in the year 

1 Letter, Feb. 6, 1810, 296, Public ; Despatch, Feb. 22, 1811, 28, .Public; 
Letter, Jan. 10, 1812, 38, Public ; Despatch, Jan. 29, 1813, 7, Public; and 
Archdeacon’s Act Book under date 1819. 
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1817. The Government paid his travelling expenses, 1 but the 
Directors refused to sanction the payment. They quoted 
section 50 of the Act of 1813 as their authority for the refusal. 
This section prescribed that the salaries of the Bishop and 
Archdeacons * shall be in lieu of all fees of office, perquisites, 
emoluments and advantages whatsoever ; and no fees of office, 
perquisites etc. shall be accepted, received or taken in any 
manner or on any account or pretence whatsoever, other than 
the salaries aforesaid.’ The Government of Fort St. George 
did not agree that this section of the Act precluded the payment 
of travelling expenses, but as the money had been paid more 
than a year before the receipt of the Directors’ despatch, the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Archdeacon Mousley died in August 1819. Bishop Middle- 
ton paid a generous tribute to his memory in a letter to tlie 
3.P.C.K. in London. 3 He said : 

‘ He was a man of no common endowments ; considerable 
as a scholar and a divine, very eminent as an Orientalist, 
conscientiously and affectionately attached to the Church of 
England, of sound and solid judgement, of sedate yet earnest 
piety, and blessed with a serenity of mind and a meekness of 
deportment such as I have rarely known. The honour paid 
to his memory on the day of his funeral evinced how highly his 
worth was appreciated by people of every rank in Madras. 
By myself his loss must be long felt; he was my zealous but 
discreet coadjutor in an important part of my charge.’ 

The Bishop nominated Edward Vaughan to take his place, 
and issued a commission to the other Presidency Chaplain to 
witness the necessary subscriptions, receive the declarations, 
and administer the oaths previous to his institution and induc¬ 
tion. He was inducted on May 6, 1820, and read himself in 
on the following day. The witnesses who signed the record in 
the Archdeacon’s Act Book were Richard Yeldham, John 
Gwatkin, Henry Purchas, and George Cadell. The new Arch¬ 
deacon took the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and supremacy 

1 Despatch, ’August 26, 1818, 5, 6, Ecol. 

55 Consultations of the East India Committee, July 24, 1820, in which is 
recorded his letter dated Sept. 21, 1819. 
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in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras on August 28 ; 
but it does not appear why this course was adopted. 

The death of Archdeacon Mousley created vacancies. 
Contrary to the terms of the Proclamation of the Governor in 
Council dated January 18, 1816, these were filled up by the 
Government, who sent the appointments to the Archdeacon 
to be registered, and ordered copies to be sent to the Bishop for 
his information. This procedure was continued from 1820 till 
the arrival of Bishop Heber on his primary visitation in 1826. 
As the Bishop endorsed the licences of those who were thus 
transferred from one station to another, the procedure had the 
Bishop's approval. It is not, however, easy to understand 
why the nominations were not made by the Archdeacon, who 
was the Bishop's Commissary for this among other purposes. 

The year 1824 is memorable for the fact that by that time 
the C.M.S. had consented to allow their agents in India, 
who were in Holy Orders, to be licensed by the Bishop of 
Calcutta according to the custom, of the English Church. 
Some of their ordained missionaries had been in India 
several years working without any licence as if they were 
not members of the Church. In 1824 the following appeared 
before the Archdeacon as Commissary of the Bishop, subscribed 
the usual declarations, took the appointed oaths, and were 
duly licensed to officiate in the Diocese among the heathen: 
James Ridsdale, William Sawyer, Benjamin Bailey, Henry 
Baker, and Joseph Fawcett Beddy. In January 1825 Samuel 
Ridsdale followed their example. 

Bishop Heber of Calcutta arrived at Madras in February 
1826 to hold his first and last visitation of the Archdeaconry. 
His Lordship adopted a slightly different procedure from that 
of Bishop Middleton. The two Presidency Chaplains, the 
Chaplains of Fort St. George, Black Town, St. Thomas' Mount, 
and Poonamallee were cited to appear. The rest were cited 
and excused, but were required to send their Letters of Orders. 
Beside these the Bishop on arrival cited the missionaries of the 
S.P.C.K. and the C.M.S. who were working in Madras: namely 
Dr. Bottler, Mr. Haubroe, Mr. James Ridsdale,^ Mr. Sawyer, 
and the new arrival Mr. John William Doran, who was licensed 
in March 1826. 
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Bishop Heber was accompanied by the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, his Chaplain. The six Chaplains mentioned and the 
five missionaries were present at the Visitation, in addition to 
Robinson and the Archdeacon. The Bishop preached at St. 
George’s Church more than once, at St. Mary’s in the Fort, the 
Black Town Church, and at the new Church at Vepery. He held 
one Confirmation service for the four parishes at St. George’s, 
when 475 persons were confirmed. On the following day he 
confirmed 104 persons at Poonamallee. Confirmations were 
also held at Tanjore and Trichinopoly before the death of 
this devoted servant of God in April 1826. 

The Court of Directors had under consideration this year 
the increase of the retiring allowances of the Chaplains. They 
came to the conclusion that in order to get the kind of man they 
wished to have they must make the conditions of service 
attractive. They could offer no romance such as belongs 
to the work of a missionary; no independence of effort; no 
promise of organising and superintending other men’s labours ; 
nothing but the routine of pastoral work ; nothing different 
from the ordinary work which the clergy carry on at home in a 
climate mostly congenial, with the regular enjoyment of the 
companionship of their wives and children, who need not be 
separated from them either for climatic or education or any 
other reason. If the men they wanted were to be attracted 
from the pleasant home parishes, the Company was bound to 
offer some compensation for leaving such pleasant prospects 
behind. They had already increased the pay when serving; 
they now increased the retiring allowance from the pay of a 
Major to that of a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

After the death of Bishop Heber in 1826 Archdeacon 
Vaughan proposed to complete the visitation which the Bishop 
had intended to make to Bangalore and the intermediate 
stations in North Arcot. A large sum of money which had been 
allotted for the Bishop’s expenses remained unexpended. 
From this sum the Government paid the Archdeacon’s expenses; 
and reported the fact to the Directors. 1 

The Directors replied 3 by referring the Governor in Council 
to their former despatch of 1818, and expressing their dis- 
1 Letter, July 25, 1820, 10, Eeel. 2 Despatch, Sept. 5, 1827, 12, Eool. 
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pleasure that their ruling had been set aside. The Council were 
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convinced of the advantage of inspection and the justice of 
charging the Government with the cost of it; but they were 
obliged to acquiesce in the orders of the Directors, though they 
did so under protest . They put their case in this way : 1 

‘The Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council regrets that the 
proceedings of Government on the occasion in question should 
not have been approved of by the Hon. Court. Chaplains in the 
service of the Company are allowed remuneration when they 
are requited to travel from one station to another iti discharge 
of the different duties required of them ; and the Archdeacon’s 
tour of visitation, being equally one of a public nature, the 
Government were not aware that the restrictions [as to fees, 
perquisites, &c.] contained in 53 Ge ; o. Ill, cap, 155, should be 
constructed to preclude the grant of travelling expenses to 
him also, when employed on official duty, tfhe orders of the 
Hon, Court, however, on this subject will in future be strictly 
adhered to, Unless they shall see fit op this application to direct 
that they be not enforced.’’ 

In the year 1&27 the Court of Directors called for 2 complete 
returns of all baptisms, marriages, apd burials performed by 
civil and military officers at out-garrisons where no Chaplain 
resided, from the earliest times in which there were records, 
anti for quarterly returns irx future. The extract was sent by 
the Chief Secretary to Archdeacon Vaughan, requesting him 
to forward what was required to the Senior Chaplain at the 
Presidency. A procedure which had been adopted to save 
the dignity of Vaughan under other circumstances no longer 
had that effect when he became Archdeacon. 

Archdeacon Vaughan resigned all his offices and went 
home in January 1828. The Directors gave him a special 
retiring allowance in recognition of his long and good service, 3 
and the Port St. George Government appointed Dr. Roy, 
the Senior Presidency Chaplain, to act as Archdeacon till the 
Bishop’s wishes were known. The vacancy was filled up on 


1 Consultations , Jan. 2£\ 1828. 

* Despatch, July 25, 1827, 17, Public. 

3 Despatch, Sept. 23, 1828, Eccl., para. 3. 
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May 7,1828, when the Kev. Thomas Robinson became the third 
Archdeacon of Madras by induction, after making the usual 
declarations and taking tjie visual oaths. The service at St. 
George’s was similar to those in former years. The witnesses 
who signed the record in the Act Book were four civilians: 
Henry Sulivan Graeme, John Gwatkin, George Hadow, and 
George Cadell. Archdeacon Robinson followed the example 
of Vaughan, and took the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and 
supremacy at the Supreme Court of Judicature. He was 
nominated to the office by Bishop James, 

The first two Archdeacons, Mousley and Vaughan, had 
different conceptions of their office from all their successors. 
They regarded themselves less as Government officials 
than as Church officials and the commissaries of the Bishop. 
They modelled their conduct of affairs upon that of similar 
dignitaries in England. They regarded their official corre¬ 
spondence with the Government as their own private matter, 
and took no trouble to preserve it. They looked Upon it as a 
guide to them personally which could be of no value to their 
successors. Archdeacon Robinson had quite another concep¬ 
tion of his office. H© regarded himself as the ecclesiastical 
official of the Government, appointed to rule over the eccle¬ 
siastical persons and affairs of the Archdeaconry, with power to 
give orders, to rebuke, to maintain discipline, to deliver charges, 
and to hold visitations. His ideal prevailed for some time 
after the arrival of the first Bishop of Madras, and was the 
cause of occasional conflict between his successors and the 
Bishops. 

When Archdeacon Vaughan retired in 1828 Bishop James 
had just arrived in the country. The new Bishop was unable 
to extol the excellent qualities of his head and heart, but the 
Court of Directors showed their appreciation. Vaughan reined 
into private life. On the death of his first wife he married 
the widow of Colonel James Colebrooke, C.B., of the Company’s 
Madras Service, and died at Kingsbridge, co. Devon, in 1849, 
aged 83. 

Bishop James had not the opportunity during his short 
episcopal life of visiting the southern Archdeaconry. He was 
consecrated in 1827 and died in 1828. His successor, Bishop 
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Turner, arrived at Calcutta in 1829, In July 1830 he intimated 
his intention of visiting Madras. Archdeacon Robinson sent 
round a notice of the intention to all the clergy, printed a 
confirmation address, and directed the Chaplains to read it in 
Church before the morning service on every Sunday till the 
Bishop’s confirmation took place. The record in the Arch¬ 
deacon’s Act Book reads as if this notice were the only prepara¬ 
tion the candidates were supposed to have. But this may not 
have been the case. The Bishop arrived on October 16, 1830. 
Large numbers of young people were confirmed at various 
centres: St. George’s, 96; Fort, 111; Vepery, 258 ; Blacks Town, 
56; St. Thomas’ Mount, 41; Poonamallee, 72. There were also 
confirmations at Tripassore, Vellore, Arcot, Bangalore, and 
Yelwall near Mysore, but the numbers of confirmees at these 
stations is not recorded. 

Bishop Turner consecrated several Churches and burial- 
grounds during his visitation tour, of which hereafter. He also 
held at St. George’s, Choultry Plain, the first Ordination service 
of the Church of England in southern India. On November 7, 
1830, he ordained three deacons, James Payne Horsford, Edward 
Dent, and John Devasagaiyam of the C.M.S., and one priest, 
John Heavyside, of the S.P.G. The Rev. John Devasagaiyam 
was the first Tamil clergyman to receive Holy Orders. Arch¬ 
deacon Robinson preached the Ordination sermon. 

On November 11, 1830, the Bishop held his primary visita¬ 
tion at St. George’s Church, when the following clergy answered 
to their names: 


W. Roy, St. George’s. 

H. Harper, St. George’s. 

F. Spring, Poonamallee. 

R. A. Denton, Fort. 

F. J. Darrah, Black Town. 

W. Sawyer, Bishop’s Chaplain. 


Dr. Rottler, S.P.G. 

J. Heavyside, S.P.G. 

E. Dent, C.M.S. 

J. Devasagaiyam, C.M.S. 
C. Blackman, C.M.S. 

J. Marsh, C.M.S. 


Bishop Turner died at Calcutta in the following August 
greatly regretted. His successor Bishop Daniel Wilson was 
consecrated in 1832. He made his primary visitation of the 
Archdeaconry of Madras in 1834. He arrived with his domestic 
Chaplain, the Rev. Josiah Bateman, on December 10, 1834, 
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and commenced his episcopal duties at once* Like his pre¬ 
decessors he inhibited the Archdeacon from exercising the 
powers of his office diming his stay in the Archdeaconry ; but 
it is not easy to see why this action was necessary. Confirma¬ 
tions took place at St. George’s, 136; St. Mary’s, 188; Vepery, 
200; St. Thomas’ Mount, 67; Cuddalore, 24; Pondicherry, 
9; Wallajahbad, 86; Vizagapatam, 57. Total, 764. 

The Bishop’s visitation took place at St. George’s on 
December 23, and the following answered their names : 


H. Harper, St. George’s. Dr. Bottler, S.P.G. 


P. Spring, St. George’s. 
R. A. Denton, Port. 

W. T. Blenkinsop, St. 

Thomas’ Mount. 

G. J. Cubitt, Vepery. 


C. Blackman, C.M.S. 
E. Dent, C.M.S. 

C. Calthrop, S.P.G. 
John Tucker, C.M.S. 
G. Pettitt, C.M.S. 


G. W. Mahon, Poonamallee. 


After fulfilling his engagements in and near Madras, Bishop 
Wilson went to Tanjore and held an Ordination service at St. 
Peter’s Church. The following were ordained on January 31, 
1835 : 


Deacon .—John Ludovick Irion, S.P.G. 
Priests .—Thomas Carter Simpson, S.P.Cr. 
Edward Jarrett Jones, S.P.G. 
Daniel Valentine Coombes, S.P.G. 
Adam Compton Thompson, S.P.G. 


On his way back to Madras he consecrated the burial- 
ground at Cuddalore which had been recently enclosed by the 
Government, and held confirmation services at Pondicherry 
and Wallajahbad. 

On his arrival at Madras there was an Ordination service 
at St. George’s, when the Rev. Charles Calthrop and the Rev. 
John Ludovick Irion were ordained Priests. Calthrop was a 
graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who came out to 
take the place of the Rev. John Heavyside at the Vepery 
Seminary. Heavyside had been overcome by the climate and 
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had been obliged to retire. The Senior Presidency Chaplain, 
Henry Harper, was selected to preach the sermon on this 
occasion. The Ordination took place on February 18, 1885. 

Two other important functions Bishop Wilson fulfilled 
before bringing his visitation to an end; one was the consecra¬ 
tion of the Pursewalkum (Vepery) burial-ground. Like all 
other consecrations this was done on the petition of the Chaplain 
and the principal inhabitants, and with the consent of the 
Government. The other was a special visitation of the old 
Vepery mission— -originally S.P.C.K., but at this period partly 
S.P.G. and partly C.M.S.— at the Vepery Church. There were 
present Dr. J. P. Bottler, 3. L. Irion, and C. Calthrop of the 
S.P.G., and G. Pettitt and E. Dent of the C.M.S. Beside these 
there was the European catechist, Augustus Frederick Caem- 
merer (S.P.G.), who was soon after ordained; all the native 
catechists, teachers, and schoolmasters of the two missions, and 
many native Christians. It was a conference on the subject 
of the unhappy caste disputes which were then paralysing the 
work of the missionaries hi Madras and other places in the 
south. An account of it is given in the ‘Life of Bishop 
Wilson.’ 

. When this was over the Bishop retraced his steps northward, 
and held a Confirmation service at Vizagapatam on February 
26, 1885. This was the last of the visitations of the Bishops of 
Calcutta, for before the year was out the first Bishop of Madras 
arrived at the Presidency. 

Note 

The following are the consecrations which took place in the Presidency of 
Madras before the establishment of the Madras Bishopric : 

1. Churches . 

St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, by Commission from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1680. 

St. Mark’s, Black Town, by Commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1804. 

St. George’s Cathedral, by Bishop Middleton, 1816. 

St. John’s, Trichinopoly, by Bishop Middleton, 1816. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Poonamallee, by Bishop Middleton, 1819. 

St. Thomas, St. Thomas’ Mount, by Bishop Turner, 1830*. 

St. Mark’s, Bangalore, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

St, Stephen’s, Ootacamund, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 
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2. Burial-grounds. 

St. George’s, Madras, by Bishop Middleton, 1816. 

St. Mary’s, 'Fort. St. George, by Bishop Middleton, 1819. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Poonamallee, by Bishop Middleton, 1819. 

St. Thomas’ Mount, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

St. Mark’s, Bangalore, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

Fort, Bangalore, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

Seringapatam, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

Churchyard, Mysore, by Bishop Turner, 1830. 

Cuddalore, by Bishop Wilson, 1835. 

Purse walkum (Vepery), by Bishop Wilson, 1835. 


CHAPTEE VIII 


THE ARCHDEACONRY OF MADRAS UNDER THE BISHOPS 

of Calcutta —continued 

Archdeacon Robinson. Hifl first visitation. His issue of licences and faculties. 
His report to Government. Marriage licences. Registrars’ fees. Arrival 
of bells from England, 182S. Government action on the Archdeacon’s report. 
Archdeacon’s second tour of inspection. His third tour. His report. The 
action of Government upon it. His travelling expenses. Proposed 
revision of registrars’ fees. Sick leave for Chaplains. Lay Trustees for 
each station Church. Rules for their guidance. Archdeacon’s directions 
to the Chaplains regarding Committee meetings and books. Letters testi¬ 
monial. Size of monuments limited. Code of leave rules. Chaplains to 
visit out-stations. Rules relating to Chaplains and their duties, 1832. 
Subsequently adopted in Bengal and Bombay. Henry Harper acting 
Archdeacon. The employment of missionaries to visit stations without 
Chaplains. Archdeacon Robinson’s second visitation. Withdrawal of 
military guards from Churches. Appointment of extra peons in their 
place. The Archdeaconry made a Bishop’s See, 1835. 

The Venerable Thomas Bobinson, the third Archdeacon of 
Madras, went to India as a Company’s Chaplain on the Bombay 
establishment. When Bishop Heber was on his tonr of visita¬ 
tion in the Bombay Presidency he met Robinson, and being 
attracted by the combined elegance of his manner, mind, and 
scholarship, he invited him to become his domestic Chaplain. 
Henceforth Eobinson accompanied the Bishop on his tours. 
He was with him at Trichinopoly; he recovered the Bishop’s 
body from, the fatal bath ; conducted the funeral service at 
St. John’s Church in the cantonment, and preached the funeral 
sermon. His intimacy with the Bishop enabled him to know 
the Bishop’s mind on various intricate ecclesiastical questions 
in the Archdeaconry, and the Government of Madras invited 
him to make a report on the ecclesiastical affairs of the places 
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ho had visited with the Bishop, such as the Bishop himself 
would have made if he had lived. 

On the completion of this duty he returned to Calcutta to 
await the arrival of the Bishop’s successor. During this in¬ 
terval he officiated at the old Church, and spent his spare time 
in translating a portion of the Bible into Persian; and when 
Dr. Mill, the Principal of Bishop’s College, fell ill, he officiated 
as Principal till his recovery. He had an unfortunate dispute 
with Dr. Mill, the memory of which will live long, for it is 
recorded in a published diary of singular interest. 1 According 
to the writer, Robinson behaved in the way one would expect 
from a chosen associate and friend of Heber. Bishop John 
Thomas James arrived at Calcutta in January 1828. Dr. Mill 
lost no time in placing the whole dispute before his lordshij), and 
asking for judgment. Very soon afterwards the Archdeaconry 
of Madras became vacant, and the Bishop solved the knotty 
question at issue by promoting Robinson, and thus separating 
the disputants. 

The new Archdeacon had a better knowledge of the eccle¬ 
siastical duties of his office than either of his predecessors. He 
had also studied the wording of the Royal Letters Patent 
creating his office, and grasped the fact that he was the Com¬ 
missary of the Bishop ex officio , without further appointment; 
and he knew enough of ecclesiastical law to understand that a 
commissary is something more than a mere business agent. He 
at once put his ideas into practice, and gave notice of his primary 
visitation. This was held on July 14,1828, when the following 
answered their names, all other Chaplains and missionaries of 
the Church Societies being excused on account of distance : 

W. Roy, Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

W. Moorsom, B.A., Junior Presidency Chaplain. 

T. Lewis, M.A., St. Mary’s, Port St. George. 

T. Wetherherd, M.A., Poonamallee. 

J. Hallewell, M.A., Black Town. 

W. T. Blenkinsop, B.A., St. Thomas’ Mount. 

J. P. Bottler, Ph.D., S.P.G. missionary at Vepery. 

J. C. Kohlhoff, S.P.G. missionary at Pulicat. 

5 The Journal of Mrs, Fenton , pp. 165, 1S4, ed. 1901. f 
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P. M, D. Wissing, S.P.G. missionary at Vepery. 

James Bidsdale, C.M.S. missionary at Black Town. 

W. Sawyer, C.M.S. missionary at Perambore. 

J. W. Doran, C.M.S. missionary at Perambore. 

Of these Bottler and Kohlhoff were the old missionaries of 
the S.P.C.K., who had been transferred to the S.P.G. Wissing 
was much younger than either of them. He had been appointed 
by the S.P.G. after the transfer of the S.P.C.K. mission field 
to them had taken place. Bottler and Wissing were in Danish 
episcopal orders; Kohlhoff was in simple Lutheran orders. 
Archdeacon Bobinson knew the kind of work they were doing 
and the excellency of it. As a matter of Church order and 
discipline he was of opinion that the agents of the Church 
Societies should be recognised as fellow labourers, receive the 
licence of the Bishop, and be summoned to the Visitation. 
With this opinion Dr. Bottler agreed. Accordingly he took 
the required oaths, subscribed the usual declarations and 
articles, and was licensed on July 9, a week before the Visita¬ 
tion. Kohlhoff hesitated about the licence. He had officiated 
for over forty years without one, and did not see the necessity 
of it. Wissing, who possessed the licence of his own Danish 
Bishop, had made up his mind to refuse it. 

Up to this time episcopal licences and faculties had been 
granted by the Bishop of Calcutta himself. In June 1828 
Bishop James delegated his authority to the Archdeacons as 
his special commissaries to grant these, and to administer the 
oaths to registrars on their appointment. In his capacity as 
special commissary the Archdeacon on July 18, 1828, licensed 
the new Chapel at St. Thomas’ Mount for divine service upon 
the petition of the Eev. W. T. Blenkinsop and the principal 
residents. He also licensed the new building at Vepery on the 
petition of the Bev. J. P. Bottler and others, and the new r build¬ 
ings at Perambore and South Black Town on the petitions of 
William Sawyer, James Bidsdale, and the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of those districts respectively. On July 22 he granted a 
faculty for the erection of a monument in St. George’s Church. 
The general effect of this delegation of power was convenient 
to all concerned. But there was an unforeseen effect. The 
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fees of the registrars at Madras and Bombay were increased, 
and those of the Calcutta registrar were correspondingly 
reduced. The latter complained, but after a long official 
correspondence the question was settled., 

On the completion of his primary visitation of the Presidency 
and of the Chaplaincies within easy reach of it, the Archdeacon 
made a report to the Government of Fort St. George, 1 and 
embodied in it certain requests and suggestions. He began by 
deploring the fact that his predecessors had left no records 
of any kind to guide him in his official intercourse with the 
Government on the one hand, nor the Chaplains on the other, 
and he begged that copies of all official correspondence between 
his predecessors and the Government might be sent to him for 
information. Then he complained of the incompetency of the 
registrar to assist him in any case of legal difficulty. But he 
paid a tribute of praise to Dr. William Roy , 6 who executed the 
duties of the archdeaconry * during the vacancy, for the 
care, method, and exactness which he had introduced into 
the office. After this his report continues under different 
headings, thus: 

St. George's .—The efficiency of the whole establishment was 
highly creditable to all concerned. 

St. Mary's .—Private complaints of irregularity and omissions 
had been made to him, but nothing to warrant his interference; 
and when he visited the Church nothing could be more decorous 
than the performance of divine service. But these complaints 
prompted him to suggest the establishment of a system of 
churchwardens, who could reply to inquiries by the Bishop or 
the Archdeacon, and be the mouthpieces of the congregation 
in preferring complaints when necessary. He suggested that 
two of the principal inhabitants of the station (one civil, if it 
be a civil station, and the other military) might be appointed 
trustees of the Church or Chaplaincy with great advantage to 
the Bishop, the Archdeacon, the Chaplain, and the people. 

Black Toivn .—He reported that Mr. Hallewell was most 
exemplary in the discharge of his duties, but that he was 
reluctantly compelled to ask for sick leave on medical certificate. 

The Archdeacon recommended that the leave he granted, and 

1 Bishop's Office Records, July 1828. 







that the Rev. F. Spring, being the best fitted of all the Chaplains 
for the post, be transferred from Quilon to succeed him. He 
also asked for a font. 


Vepery.—This populous and important district was most 
happy in the provision made for its spiritual wants. The 
two Presidency Chaplains regularly divided the work of minis¬ 
tering to a congregation of about 450 people in the mission 
Church. But it was necessary to contemplate the necessity 
of erecting a separate parish Church for the European and 
Eurasian congregation, and of appointing another Chaplain at 
the Presidency in the near future. The Archdeacon urged the 
expediency of appointing Chaplains to minister in these two 
districts, and the Government accepted the plea and recognised 
the claim. 

St. Thomas’ Mount .—He thanked the Government for 
building the beautiful and commodious Church at this station, 
which he himself had ‘ opened ’ and licensed on July 18,1828 ; 1 
and he asked for the usual establishment and allowances for a 
Church of its size, 

Poonamallee.—He represented the need of a font, and of 
some new furniture, including new rails round the altar; and 
especially the provision of a Depot School for the children of 
the pensioners, invalids, and soldiers in the station, of whom 
there were at that time over sixty. The school might be of the 
same kind as the garrison school at Vizagapatam and subject 
to the same regulations. 

Finally, he brought to the notice of Government by order of 
the Bishop the curious system which had accidentally grown 
up in the Presidency, by which all returns of regular ecclesiasti¬ 
cal duties (baptisms, marriages, and funerals) performed by the 
Chaplains had been sent to the Registrar of the Archdeacon, 
whilst all returns of similar offices performed by laymen or 
missionaries had been sent to the Senior Presidency Chaplain 
under the old order of Government dated March 27, 1805. He 
represented that when the Archdeaconry was founded, the 
returns of the Hon. Company’s Chaplains were transferred to 
the Archdeacon’s office, but that all other returns were retained 
by the Senior Chaplain. And he asked that for the sake of 

1 The licence was registered on July 15. 
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uniformity all returns should be made to the Archdeacon’s 
Registrar. 

At about the same time as the arrival of Archdeacon 
Robinson at Madras the Registrar issued to the Chaplains, by 
order of Bishop James, a circular note, calling upon them to 
observe strictly in the solemnisation of marriage the rules 
prescribed by the ecclesiastical laws of England. The Registrar 
issued the three rules which had been approved by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1818 and issued in that year by Archdeacon Mousley. 
The first of these was : ‘ In all cases in which a licence is not 
obtained from the Right Hon. the Governor, the publication of 
banns must be considered indispensably necessary/ &e. 

Archdeacon Robinson represented to the Bishop that it 
was no longer necessary for the Governor to issue licences ; 
the Bishop replied that he would address the Archdeacon on 
the subject soon, and that until then the subject was not to be 
mentioned. Bishop James did not live to follow it up„ But 
it was taken up by his successor, Bishop Turner, and the rule 
was altered so that marriage licences according to English 
ecclesiastical law were to be issued by the Bishop and his 
surrogates in the future. His Excellency the Governor retained 
the power of allowing or forbidding the marriage of a Company’s 
servant who was under age. The Hon. Company placed him 
i?i loco 'parentis with regard to their young civil and military 
officers. If he gave his consent the episcopal licence might 
issue ; if he withheld it, it might not. 

This welcome change was accompanied by one that was not 
so welcome. Bishop Turner sanctioned a scale of fees payable 
to the registrars for preparing legal documents connected with 
licences, institutions, consecrations, &c., which were so high 
as to be severely felt by all who had to pay them. These were 
some of the charges : 

Ordination fee ..... Es.32 

Every licence ...... 40 

Letters Testimonial ..... 82 

Petition for consecration of building not the 
property of the Government . . . 32 

Consecration of the same . . . . 160 
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Petition for consecration of burial-ground not 


. Rs.82 


the property of the Government 


Consecration of the same . 160 

These consecration fees were almost prohibitive ; very few 
mission Churches were consecrated in the early days of Church 
building * the Societies refused to pay the fees, and there was 
no one else to pay them. The buildings were merely licensed, 
instead of being solemnly set apart from all profane and 
common use, and in course of time the whole reason of the 
omission was forgotten. 

At the end of 1828 there arrived from England three large 
bells and twenty smaller ones. The Chief Secretary requested 
the Archdeacon to inform the Military Board how they were 
to be appropriated. The Archdeacon gave directions for the 
disposal of two large bells, thus: St. George’s, Madras, one, and 
Vepery one; and of eleven small ones to these eleven Churches: 
St. Thomas’ Mount; Poonamallee; Arcot; St. Mark’s, Banga¬ 
lore ; Bellary; Secunderabad; Nagpore; Masulipataih Port; 
Masulipatam Pettah ; Trichinopoly Fort; Trichinopoly St. 
John’s. The rest to remain in store. 

The Government of Fort St. George took time to consider 
the report of the Archdeacon on the state of the Presidency 
Chaplaincies. On September "4, 1829, the Chief Secretary 
communicated to him their resolution to carry out all his 
recommendations, with the exception of establishing a garrison 
school at Poonamallee. This did not seem to them to be 
necessary, for the children were being taught in a private 
school. The Governor in Council said nothing about the 
anomalous state of affairs with regard to the returns made to 
Government through the Senior Presidency Chaplain. They 
were wise in. their silence. The Senior Chaplain clung to the 
last of his official privileges, and it was wiser to wait for the 
next vacancy in the office than to hurt his pride. The oppor¬ 
tunity came at the end of 1831 when William Roy retired. 
The Government issued the order and the transfer was made. 
This is the official note of it in the Archdeacon’s Act Book : 

‘ Received this day a rattan basket, unsecured, unsealed and 
without cover containing sundry original and copies of returns 
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and register books received by and heretofore in possession of 
the Rev. W. Roy as Senior Presidency Chaplain in charge of 
the Lay Registers which Government had ordered to be trans¬ 
ferred to my office. The above documents came without 
letter; and the cooly who brought them said he had received 
them from the clerk of the Rev. W. Roy to deliver to me as the 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry of Madras; the Rev. W. Roy 
having previously embarked for Europe. 

‘ Which I attest. Frederick Orme, Registrar 

Although more than a year elapsed before they gave their 
reply, they were fully alive to the advantage of the visitation, 
and of having a report on ecclesiastical matters drawn up by 
their chief ecclesiastical officer. Before they received the 
report they encouraged the Archdeacon to make a visitation of 
the northern stations; to travel through Arcot, Vellore, 
Bangalore, Bellary, Hyderabad, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, 
and Nellore; and to report as before on the condition and 
ecclesiastical needs of those stations. Letters were sent to the 
civil officials administering those districts requesting that the 
Archdeacon’s journey might be facilitated by all proper means, 

‘ but that every appearance of state and ostentation might be 
sedulously avoided.’ The Government also advanced a sum of 
Rs.2000 on account of necessary expenses* 

The records show 1 that this northern visitation was 
carried out; no report of it was copied into the Archdeacon’s 
Act Book, and no resolution of Government on the report has 
been found. Not long after the arrangements were made, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council expressed an apprehen¬ 
sion that the unsettled state of the Nizam’s country would render 
it necessary that the Archdeacon should be provided with a 
military escort for his personal security. 

In December 1828 preparations were made for a visitation 
tour southward. The Archdeacon sent a proposed route to 
the Chief Secretary. It included Pondicherry, Cuddalore, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Palamcottah, Quilon, Cochin, Cannanore, 
Mangalore, Ootacamund, Bangalore, Vellore, Arcot. The 
Government agreed, advanced Bs.3000 for expenses, and in¬ 
structed all officers, civil and military, through whose districts 

1 P. 162. 
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the Archdeacon passed to pay him proper respect and to 
attend to his requisitions. The Quartermaster-general pro¬ 
vided the following equipment by order : 


2 Field Officer’s tents 
2 Subaltern’s tents 
5 Private’s tents 
2 other tents 
2 elephants 
4 camels 


14 cart bullocks 
29 other bullocks 
6 carts 
1 Dhooly 

18 lascars and bearers, 


and the Archdeacon started on his journey. At the end of the 
first stage he was attacked by fever and compelled to return. 

A year elapsed before the effort was renewed. He was 
advised to shorten the programme, so as to be back in Madras 
before the hot weather began in earnest, and he wisely listened 
to the warning. He was absent from Madras during the first 
three months of 1880, and on June 1 in that year he sent a 
lengthy report to the Governor in Council. The report may 
be summarised thus : 

Tripassore, an out-station of Poonamallee, where a number of 
European pensioners lived under a commandant. He thanked 
the Government for having provided a school for the children, 
of whom there were about a hundred ; and a building for 
divine service, which he proposed to license on his return. He 
spoke highly of the judicious work of the Chaplain, the Rev. 
F. Spring, and bore witness to the regular and orderly behaviour 
of all in the station. 

Cuddalore .—Here also were a number of European pen¬ 
sioners, but without the restraining influence of military dis¬ 
cipline. The mission had decreased in numbers, and the 
missionary had been sent by the Committee of the S.P.C.K. to a 
more important centre. The Chaplain, the Rev. J. Hallewell, 
rented the mission bungalow, and superintended the work of 
the S.P.C.K. Catechist in addition to his other duties. He 
managed a school for the children of the pensioned soldiers 
at their lines, and a second English school next to the mission 
Church for other Eurasian children; and he had besides two 
Tamil schools. The Archdeacon reported the exemplary 
diligence and conduct of the Chaplain. He complained of the 
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want of ventilation in the mission Church, and asked the 
Government to have this matter attended to by enlarging the 
east window, and making a new door at the west end. He 
also reported that the monthly visits of the Chaplain to Pondi¬ 
cherry, lately sanctioned at his recommendation, were most 
acceptable to the British residents there, who numbered about 
fifty adult persons, and that His Excellency the French 
Governor had been kind enough to give every facility for the 
‘ decent celebration of the offices of our religion/ 

Tanjore .—The Rev. Messrs. Kohlhoff and Haubroe, on the 
recommendation of the late Bishop Heber, were ministering 
to the English community as acting Chaplains; the Archdeacon 
reported the great advantage and the general satisfaction of 
all the residents at this arrangement. He recommended that 
the clerk’s salary of five pagodas should be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment instead of by the mission. He mentioned that a new 
Church had been built by the S.P.C.K., without cost to the 
Government, 1 and that in it was provided accommodation for 
the European residents. He asked the Government to add 
what was then wanting in the Church, namely a gallery at the 
west end for the organ, and a bell from the Quartermaster- 
general’s store. 

Trichino'poly .—-The Archdeacon was pleased with the work 
of the Chaplain, the Rev. Joseph Wright, and assured the 
Government of his zeal and diligence in the discharge of his 
Sacred office. He visited and examined the school of H.M.’s 
89th Regiment. But what pleased him most was the Vestry 
School, at that time housed at Puttoor in a building erected 
in a comer of the compound where the Chaplain lived. He 
reported that the school was equally honourable to the liberality 
of the station and the care of the Chaplain, who had transferred 
it from close quarters in the fort to the healthier atmosphere 
of the cantonment. In this school eighteen boys, descendants 
of European soldiers, were boarded and educated, and a free 
education was given to other Eurasians not eligible for admis¬ 
sion to the charity, without any assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment; and this by means of a fund which had been originally 
raised by monthly collections and judiciously invested by the 
1 Opened for service Dec. 1829. 
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Vestry Trustees. The Archdeacon reported that the bell 
sanctioned for St. John’s Church at the end of 1828 had not yet 
arrived. He asked the Government to build an open cupola 
over the western porch for its reception. He brought to the 
notice of the Government the condition of the Port cemetery at 
Chintamony, asking that it might be enlarged and enclosed by 
a wall to preserve it from desecration. Finally, he thanked the 
Government in the name of the S.P.C.K. and in his own name 
for acceding to his request to rebuild the mission Church in the 
Port, ‘ so hallowed to every Christian mind as the last scene 
of the earthly labours of the lamented Bishop Heber.’ He 
reported that the work was well done; and on the ground that 
the Church was used by the Europeans and Eurasians in the 
Port, he asked the Government to sanction the supply of such 
simple articles of furniture as were necessary. 

Quilon .—The Archdeacon reported that the new Church was 
nearly completed. Whilst regretting that it was so small that 
it would only accommodate a hundred people, he said that its 
design reflected great credit on the architect, Lieutenant 
Green, who had achieved all that was possible with the limited 
means at his disposal. He suggested that, as the old cemetery 
was crowded, the compound of the new Church should be 
extended one hundred yards eastward and enclosed with a 
wall and used as a burial place. He reported also that there 
were over fifty European children at Quilon needing a school 
education, and asking that the Government would sanction 
the establishment of a station school and would pay the 
schoolmaster. 

Cochin .—The Archdeacon mentioned that the appointment 
of a Chaplain to Cochin on the recommendation of Bishop 
Middleton had had the best results as well as the gratitude of 
the numerous residents. Since the death of the first Chaplain, 
the Rev. W. R. M. Williams, in 1818, the congregation had 
been left to the voluntary ministrations of missionaries. At 
the time of his visit the work was being acceptably carried on 
by the Rev. Samuel Ridsdale, a C.M.S. missionary in Holy 
Orders. Since it was not possible to appoint another Chaplain 
to the charge, the Archdeacon asked that Mr. Ridsdale might 
be recognised by the Government as the acting Chaplain, and 
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who were of Dutch extraction; that the Government paid a 
clerk and sexton; that the congregation numbered about 
200; and that they had expressed their desire and resolution to 
conform in every respect with the doctrine, discipline, and 
ritual of the English Church. The Archdeacon found, however, 
that the clerk was deranged and incapable, and that the sexton 
was inefficient and useless; and he asked that the acting Chap¬ 
lain might be authorised to employ two other men. 

The Archdeacon was informed by the congregation that 
there were in Cochin two charitable funds ; one amounting to 
Es.2000 which was left ‘ for the Church ’ by Mrs. Wolff; and 
the other amounting to about Rs.4500 which was raised by 
subscription in the town by the Rev. W. R. M. Williams for the 
establishment of a free school. The former fund was in private 
hands, and the latter was in the hands of the Collector ; neither 
of them was being put to the purpose for which it was intended. 
The Archdeacon asked that these sums might be vested in 
himself, and the income administered by the acting Chaplain 
and Lay Trustees, mentioning that it was for purposes of this 
kind that the Archdeacon was made by Act of Parliament a 
Body Corporate. 

The report concluded with an expression of thanks to the 
Governor in Council for the assistance afforded during this, 
as well as during his northern tour; 1 and for the kindness 
shown by all the officers of Government in the different districts 
through which he passed. 

As before the Government took time to consider his report, 
and replied to it a year afterwards. 2 They agreed to alter 
Cuddalore Church as suggested. They refused to pay the 
clerk’s salary or to erect a gallery at St. Peter’s, Tanjore, on 
the ground'.that the Government could not make contributions 
to mission funds nor appear to be a party in mission concerns. 
They agreed to add a belfry to St. John’s Church, Trichinopoly ; 
to enlarge and enclose the Chintainony burial-ground in the 
Port; and to,supply whatever furniture was necessary for public 

1 This is the only evidence that the northern tour was carried out. 

2 Letter to the Archdeacon, June 7, 1831, 
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worship in the mission Church in the Fort (Christ Church) 
‘lately rebuilt by Government.’ They directed that the 
paragraphs relating to Cochin should be sent to the Resident 
and the Chief Magistrate of Malabar for their report. When 
their report was subsequently received, all the Archdeacon’s 
suggestions were accepted and carried out. 

ilia question of paying the cost of Arehidiaconal visitations 
came to the front again in the year 1828. There was still a 
large sum unexpended which had been allotted for Bishop 
Heber’s tour. The Government of Fort St. George, having no 
doubt of the administrative value of such visitations, and 
believing that the Court of Directors would be convinced by 
their arguments, placed portions of this sum at Archdeacon 
Robinson’s service, sanctioned his visitation of all the Chap¬ 
laincies, and wrote to the Court of Directors asking that then- 
previous orders might not be enforced. 1 

The Directors were, however, inexorable. They were at 
that time meditating reductions in their establishments, and 
it is probable that the want of money influenced their judg¬ 
ment. They wrote : 

‘ With respect to the advance of Ba.2000 to the Archdeacon 
from the balance of the sum sanctioned by us for the Bishop’s 
triennial visitation, which Bishop Heber left unfinished, and 
which the Archdeacon has been authorised to complete in his 
tour, we are advised that this grant is equally illegal with 
those which we have under Act of 58 George III, cap. 155 
section 50, before repeatedly refused; and”we cannot but 
express our disapprobation of these endeavours to violate by a 
forced construction our repeated orders founded on the law of 
the land. The Act of 4 George IV, cap. 71, section 5, author¬ 
ised a visitation allowance to the Bishop alone, and does not 
authorise its being given directly or indirectly to the Arch¬ 
deacon. We of course continue to withhold our sanction from 
this grant .’2 

It was not possible for the local Government to ignore 
the declared will of the Directors after the receipt of this 
despatch, nor to hope for their conversion. Th(?Governor in 

1 Letter, Dec. 30, 1828, 38-40, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, April 6, 1830, 6, Eccl. 
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Council had written more than once to explain the desirability 
and the advantage of tours of visitation, and to request that 
the orders of the Court in the year 1818 should not be enforced. 
Their representations were of no avail; consequently the 
Archdeacon made no more tours after 1880, and submitted 
no more reports, but remained in Madras to carry on his official 
duties in his private house, until his retirement in January 1886. 

In the year 1828 he made an attempt to have the table 
of ecclesiastical fees - revised. It seemed to him unjust and 
improper to charge a missionary Rs.64 for his licence. He 
communicated with Bishop James, and alter that Bishop s 
death with Archdeacon Corrie the Commissary. Whilst it was 
right that the registrar who prepared the documents should 
receive a fee for his trouble, he contended that it was in the 
power of the Bishop to fix the fee, and he suggested that fees 
should be fixed according to emoluments, that is, that the 
missionaries •'Should pay much, less than the Chaplains. 

Neither'-Bishop James nor Archdeacon Corrie would face 
the question. The former gave his verbal sanction to his 
registrars to charge fees. The latter said that when parties 
were benefited a fee seemed fair, and that only in Government 
concerns, such as the consecration of Churches and burial- 
grounds for Europeans, must the monthly pay of the registrar 
be' considered sufficient remuneration for making out the 
necessary papers. Archdeacon Robinson did what he could ; 
it was reserved for a later generation to do justice to the 
missionaries. 

It had been the practice hitherto, when any servant of 
Government was ill, for him to apply for sick leave and to wait 
at his station till he received word that it was granted. The 
Rev. Henry Alien, Chaplain of Cuddalore, was sick unto death 
in January 1829. He applied for leave, waited, and died on 
the 28rd of the month. Archdeacon Robinson asked that in 
urgent cases where immediate action was necessary he should 
bo empowered to grant leave for a short period and report 
to Government afterwards. The principle of prompt action 
was conceded*. 

In the year 1805 the Supreme Court of Madras decided that 
Vestries in India had no legal powers of any kind. At that 





time there were three in existence doing useful work, holding 
and administering parish funds, maintaining European and 
Eurasian schools, and relieving the local Eurasian poor. These 
were at Fort St. George, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. The 
decision of the Supreme Court crushed the usefulness of the 
first and took the spirit out of the second ; whilst the third died 
a natural death. Prom 1805 to 1829 the Chaplains had to 
manage all their local concerns without the help of a Vestry. 
Then Archdeacon Bobinson began to see that it would be much 
better for the Chaplain and the congregation if a standing 
committee of management existed in every Chaplaincy. He 
had hinted this in his report to the Government after his first 
visitation of the Presidency. At St. Mary’s, Port St. George, 
he had heard certain rumours of irregularities in the conduct of 
divine service ; he saw none himself, and he urged that if any 
reports of shortcomings were to be made at all, they ought to 
be made by persons in the position of churchwardens with 
official and recognised responsibility. 

Encouraged by the Government he devised a scheme of 
co-operation between the Chaplain and the congregation, and 
in September 1829 he wrote this circular letter to the 
Chaplains: 

‘ The Bt. Hon. the Governor in Council having been pleased 
to sanction the appointment of two Lay Trustees in each 
chaplaincy, members of the Church of England, to act generally 
as representatives of the people in all matters relating to the 
Church, and together with yourself to form a standing committee 
of management, you will oblige me by mentioning the names 
of two gentlemen in your station of the highest civil and military 
situations who have no objection to undertake that office.’ 

In September 1830 Archdeacon Bobinson was able to send 
a letter to the Governor in Council nominating twenty civil 
and military officers to ten of the principal stations outside 
Madras, together with rules for their guidance. Among the 
names were some that were well known subsequently in the 
history of the Presidency, such as Captain Coffin (Nagpore), 
Brooke Cunliffe (Cuddalore), Lieutenant Leggatt (Vepery). 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that Major-General the Bight 
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Hob. the Earl of Carnworth was one of the nominated Lay 
Trustees of St. John’s, Tricfiinopoly. 

There is no record to show how this excellent scheme was 
received by the Chaplains, but there is some evidence that it 
was not received with enthusiasm. In December 1832 the 
Chief Secretary wrote to the acting Archdeacon, Henry Harper, 
to make inquiries; and he sent a circular letter to the Chaplains 
in which he asked them to nominate fresh officers high up in 
their branch of the service, members of the Church of England, 
as trustees under the rules of 1830. 

A month later he replied to the Chief Secretary that in the 
course of his inquiries it had come to his knowledge that the 
appointment of Lay Trustees had never been fully carried out. 
Persons had been nominated, but they had not been furnished 
with instructions nor called upon to act. Some had been 
transferred to other stations without intimation of their 
departure to the Archdeacon, and there had been no nomination 
of successors in the trust. He therefore asked the Government 
to issue a general order appointing Lay Trustees and furnishing 
instructions for their guidance. 

Accordingly it was resolved in Council on March 5,1833, to 
appoint the two chief officials in each of the twelve principal 
out-stations as Lay Trustees, provided that they were members 
of the Church of England, and to notify their appointment in 
the Fort St. George Gazette , together with the rules drawn up 
by Archdeacon Eobinson for their guidance, namely : 

1. To act generally as representatives of the people in 
all matters relating to the Church. 

2. To aid and assist the Chaplain in the performance of 
his duties. 

3. To present to the Bishop or his Archdeacon at their 
respective visitation^, or immediately by letter, any irregu¬ 
larity or scandal connected with Church affairs which may 

„ ' have occurred within the district. 

4. In conjunction with the Chaplain to form a standing 
committee of management for all Church matters ; to take 
charge of the “School and charity funds connected with the 
Chaplaincy; to see that the churchyard and burial-ground 
are kept in .becoming order ; to take care of the goods, 





repairs, and ornaments of the Church or other building 
appropriated to the performance of divine service; and to 
represent to Government through the Archdeacon any 
deficiency in these particulars which they may think it 
necessary or desirable to supply. 

On the following day, March 6,1838, the acting Archdeacon 
communicated the rules to the Chaplains, and added his 
opinion that as the Committee of Management was similar to 
a Vestry meeting in England, the Chaplain must always preside. 
He also directed that the record of business transacted should 
be kept in a separate book from that kept for the Chaplain’s 
official correspondence. 

The principle and practice of parochial administration by 
the Chaplain and two Lay Trustees is so sound that it exists 
almost as it was originated by Archdeacon Robinson in the 
present day, and the credit of its origin is due to him. 

Before the day of Archdeacons it had been the custom for 
the clergy returning home to get their letters testimonial signed 
by two of their brethren, one of whom was the Senior Chaplain. 
This primitive custom went on until 1830, when Archdeacon 
Robinson pointed out to the clergy its irregularity, and told 
them that in future letters testimonial would be granted by the 
Archdeacon under the seal of the Bishop. 

It had not been the custom at any time during the 
Company’s rule to charge any fee for the erection of 
monuments in burial-grounds, except at stations where 
there were Vestries. The Company gave the grounds, 
and the Company’s servants used them free of cost. The 
results of this freedom were that sometimes more ground 
than .was actually required was taken for a burial, and 
that large masonry monuments were erected on the allotted 
site. At the present day these immense cenotaphs are 
regarded with an amused wonder. The Archdeacon could 
see for himself during his useful tours of inspection that, if 
there were no rule as to the size of the monuments, the space 
allotted for burials in up-country stations would very soon be 
filled up. When Bishop Turner visited Bangalore in 1880 and 
consecrated the burial-ground on the Agram Plain, he limited 
the ground area of monuments to seven feet by three and a half. 
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There was, however, some doubt at the time if he had sufficient 
authority to lay down a rule of that kind. The Archdeacon 
therefore seems to have collected some evidence of inconvenience 
from other stations and addressed the Government, suggesting 
the propriety of limiting the size of monuments ‘ hereafter to 
be erected in the burial-ground of any out-station to the follow¬ 
ing dimensions which were laid down by the late Bishop for 
that at Bangalore, namely seven feet by three and a half/ 
Five days after the receipt of his letter the Governor in Council 
adopted his suggestion by a resolution. 1 

Up to the year 1880 departmental regulations had been 
laid down as occasion required. As the civil, military and 
ecclesiastical departments grew in numbers, it became necessary 
to have a general code of regulations, to which every officer 
could refer. In 1881 the Government of Port William trans¬ 
mitted to the Government of Port St. George a series of leave 
rules for Chaplains, and recommended that similar rules should 
be adopted in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. This 
was done by resolution, and the new rules of leave and allow¬ 
ances during leave were published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette," 

In March 1832 the Court of Directors wrote to the Governor 
in Council at Fort St. George approving the policy of making 
the services of the Chaplains as extensively useful as possible, 
and regulating the allowances to be paid them for travelling 
expenses when visiting subordinate stations within reach of 
their headquarters. 3 

The codification ..of leave and allowance rules, and the 
frequent issue of special rules to meet special cases, had the 
effect of causing the Archdeacon to collect together all the 
departmental rules regarding Chaplains he could find. They 
were becoming too numerous to be easily remembered or to be 
easily found and referred to. He therefore codified them, and 
submitted them to the Government. He asked that they might 
be published in General Orders and in the Gazette , and that he 
might have one hundred copies printed separately for distribu- 

. i' •• • ( Kt ></, 1 , \ i ’;^ i 

1 Minutes of Consultation, May 8, 1832. 

2 E.M.C. (extract from Minutes of Consultation), May 31, 1831. 

3 G.O. (Government Order), July 31, 1832. 
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tioti among the Chaplains and others. The Government 
agreed, 1 and the Archdeacon sent out copies to the Chaplains 
with this letter dated November 7,1882 : 


4 Reverend and Dear Sir,—Great inconvenience having 
been felt by the clergy from the want of a digest of the General 
Orders of Government in the Ecclesiastical Department, 
many of which are of ancient date but little known, I have been 
engaged in collecting and arranging them ; and they are now 
published with the sanction of Government, with such slight 
revisions as the change of times and circumstances have 
rendered expedient. 

‘ To these I have added in their proper places such episcopal 
regulations as have been issued by the Bishops of Calcutta 
in this archdeaconry and are still in force. 

‘ In forwarding you a copy for your information and guidance 
I have only to express my hope that it will be found conducive 
to your comfort and convenience in the discharge of your 
duties, and commending you to the blessing of Almighty God, I 
remain/ &c. ^ 

The copy contained forty-one rules. They laid down the 
duties of a Chaplain on arrival in the country, on arrival at 
his station, during the time he was in the station and on 
quitting the station ; what he was to do in the case of hindrance 
to or non-attendance upon his ministrations; how and when 
he was to baptise, marry or bury, and to register such events ; 
that he was to pay attention to the fasts and festivals of the 
Church, and to discourage festivities during Holy Week ; that 
he was to visit the hospitals frequently, using prayer and 
sacraments when required ; that he was to see that the rule 
regarding monuments in burial-grounds was carried out; that 
the Archdeacon was the channel of communication between 
himself and the Government, so that the Archdeacon might have 
the opportunity of making remarks. Besides this the rules 
incorporated the new leave and allowance regulations, as well 
as those relating to ecclesiastical and criminal offences, and 
those relating to letters testimonial. 

Bishop Wilson drew up a similar code of mles, which he 
called ■ Suggestions to the Clergy/ in 1844 ; they were intended 

1 E.M.C., Nov. 2, 1832. 
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for the clergy of his diocese, and some of the rules applied only 
to them. Bishop Cotton revised these Suggestions in 1862 
and reissued them for the benefit of the Chaplains on the 
Bengal establishment. Between times, that is in 1857, Mr. 
J. J. Carshore published at Calcutta ‘ The Bengal Chaplains* 
Yade Mecum.’ 

The Rev. William Ward Nicholls, a Bengal Chaplain., 
published a ‘ Handbook for Chaplains ’ in 1867, in which all 
episcopal suggestions and rules sanctioned by Government 
were included which had not been superseded or altered. At 
the present time all these rules and regulations are incorporated 
in the Civil Service Regulations and the Indian Army Regula¬ 
tions, and are kept up % to date by means of periodical corrections. 
But to Archdeacon Robinson belongs the credit of having 
originated the idea and practice of a departmental code. 

At the end of the year 1832 Archdeacon Robinson went to 
the Cape of Good Hope on leave for six months, and the Rev. 
Henry Harper was appointed by the Government to act as 
Archdeacon during his absence. Henry Harper was two 
years senior in the service to Robinson and was a man of very 
considerable tact and ability. When Robinson resigned his 
appointment in 1836, Harper was at once appointed to succeed 
him. He remained at the head of the department for ten years, 
and guided its affairs with great skill and judgment. 

One of the first things he had to do was to make the system 
of Lay Trustees and Church committees a reality. This has 
been already referred to. He came to his office with a practical 
knowledge of the w r ork of a Chaplain at more than one large 
military station; he knew how much official correspondence 
such Chaplains had ; and how important it was for purposes 
of record that their correspondence and reports should be 
written on official paper of the regulation size and kind. It 
was a period of economy and reductions ; he knew it would be 
of no use to ask the Government to issue stationery to the 
Chaplains free of cost; but he did what was under the circum¬ 
stances the next best thing: he obtained for the Chaplains 
of the nine largest stations the privilege of getting official 
stationery from the public stores on payment. 1 

1 Within a short time the stationery was granted free. 
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The Company under the terms of the new Charter of 1838 
were about to give up all their trade, and become administrators 
only of the country which had—more or less by accident than 
design— fallen under their rule. To give up their trade meant 
the loss of income. Consequently there were many reductions 
in the subordinate establishments of all departments, and the 
ecclesiastical department of the southern Presidency was 
reduced by Rs.445 per mensem. This meant a redistribution 
of the duties of the Church establishments in every Chaplaincy. 
Each Church was allowed a clerk, a sexton, and three lasears. 
Harper had to define their duties, and did so thus : 

Clerk ; not only to be aiding and assisting the officiating 
minister in all public and occasional duties, but also to keep the 
records, copy letters received and despatched, prepare copies 
and extracts from register books, and superintend the sexton 
and lasears. 

Sexton or Church Keeper; to be considered in charge under 
the Chaplain and Lay Trustees of the building and furni¬ 
ture, the books, robes, lamps, &e., and to see that all is provided 
for the due performance of clerical duties in Church, hospital, 
and burial-ground. 

Lascars ; to be under the orders of the Chaplain, and the 
superintendence of the clerk and sexton; to dig graves; 
to keep the churchyard and burial-ground clean and in 
good order ; to toll the bell, prepare the lamps, &C . 1 

One more matter of importance came before the acting 
Archdeacon before the return of Archdeacon Robinson. One 
of the Chaplains, Lewis, died; another, Darrah, had been 
transferred to Penang ; as many as the rules allowed wore on 
leave; and there were hardly enough men to carry on the work 
of the department. A number of out-stations—including 
Arcot, Amee, Vellore, Chittoor, Tripassoor, Poonamallee, and 
the smaller stations of Pulicat, Nellore, Sadras, Chingleput, and 
Wallajahbad—had to remain for a time unvisited. He thought 
that he might be able to obtain the help of some of the mission¬ 
aries of the English Church, and he asked the Government, in 

1 The revised establishments, the duties of the different Church servants, 
and the allowances of oil, stationery, and sacramentals were approved and 
sanctioned by Government, Feb. 12, 1833. 
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case he was successful, to pay them the same travelling and 
visiting allowances as were allowed by rule to the Chaplains 
in the Service. The request was granted. 

Archdeacon Robinson returned from leave at the end of 
April 1883. Soon afterwards he gave notice of his second 
visitation, and on August 13 this was held at St. George’s 
Church. The establishment of the Bishopric of Madras two 
years later rendered visitations by the Archdeacons unnecessary. 
Consequently the two visitations held by Archdeacon Robinson 
were the only two made by Archdeacons in the southern 
Presidency. The Chaplains and missionaries who were in or 
near Madras were present; these were their names : 

Henry Harper, Senior Presidency Chaplain (fourth 
Archdeacon). 

Frederick Spring, Junior Presidency Chaplain. 

W. T. Blenkinsop, St. Thomas’ Mount. 

R. A. Denton, Fort St. George. 

H. W. Stuart, Vepery. 

Vincent Shortland, a new arrival licensed to Trichi- 
nopoly. 

J. P. Rottler, S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. 

C. Blackman, C.M.S. 

G. Pettitt, C.M.S. 

E. J. Jones, S.P.G. 

E. Dent, C.M.S. 

It is a matter of regret that the Archdeacon’s Charges are 
not extant. He combined high intellectual ability with 
practical common sense. His review of ecclesiastical matters, 
local and general, must have been both useful and appreciated. 

During his absence the number of Church servants had been 
reduced, and the military guards had been withdrawn from 
Church duty in all the up-country garrisons. The immediate 
result was a number of Church robberies. The Archdeacon 
wrote to the Government in January 1834 reporting a robbery 
at St. Thomas’ Mount and the insufficiency of the protection 
of the Church property at Trichinopoly. He said : 

‘ I have received several similar statements from other chap¬ 
laincies of the great risk to which the Church property is exposed 
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from the removal of the military guards formerly allowed for 
the protection of the buildings in military cantonments, and 
I think it my duty to bring the subject generally to the notice 
of His Excellency in Council.’ 

He suggested a guard of peons, if possible Christians, but 
gave his opinion that a military guard was the only effectual 
security. He also suggested the erection of sheds in the corners 
of the churchyards for the shelter of the guards. 

The Government was not in favour of the employment of 
military guards for the purpose. That subject had been 
threshed out by the Military Board. But they allowed 1 the 
employment of two extra peons at each of the seventeen larger 
stations where there was a Church, namely, the four Churches 
in Madras, and those at St. Thomas’ Mount, Arcot, Bangalore, 
Ootacamund, Nagpore, Cannanore, Bellary, Secunderabad, 
Trichinopoly, Poonamallee, Vizagapatam, and Cuddalore. 
And in a subsequent order 8 grants were sanctioned for the 
purchase of brass plates and cloth belts for the peons. 

In the Archdeacon’s Act Book is entered this letter from 
the Secretary of the Court of Directors. It is dated East India 
House, June 19,1885, and is addressed to the Chief Secretary at 
Fort St. George. 

‘ Sir,—I am commanded to acquaint you for the information 
of the Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council that His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, in accordance with the provision of 
the Act of 3 and 4 William IV, cap. 85, secs. 89-100, to 
erect, the Archdeaconry of Madras into a Bishop’s see, and 
to appoint the Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D., Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, to that Diocese. The Rt. Rev. gentleman has been 
duly consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and will 
proceed to your Presidency by the ship Exmouth. 

‘ His Lordship will take rank immediately after the Chief 
Justice at your Presidency. 

‘ The emoluments of the Bishopric of Madras have been 
settled by the provisions of the Act before mentioned. 

‘ in making this communication I am at the same time to 
state that the Letters Patent erecting the Archdeaconry of 

1 E.M.C., Feb. 14, 1834. 2 G.O., April 25, 1834, No. 42. 
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uunes or tne Jtsisnopric of Calcutta, 
'™‘ be prepared and transmitted without delay. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c., 

‘ P. Aubee, 

* Secretary.' 

On October 24, 1885, Bishop Corrie arrived at Madras. 
On October 28,1885, he was enthroned by the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Robinson. And on January 7, 1886, the Archdeacon 
resigned ms appointments in the Company’s Service, and 
shortly afterwards returned to England. 

He was an able man, a great scholar,i full of tact, good 
temper and administrative ability, and was in the full vigour 
of manhood when he went home. It was intended by the 
Cabinet which promoted the Madras Bishopric Bill in 1883 
that Archdeacon Robinson should become the first Bishop 
of Madras. 2 Archdeacon Come of Calcutta was his senior 
m the Service, and had served the Company well in his 
pastoral capacity. Corrie was entirely trusted by the C.M.S 
whose political influence was at that time very strong It 
may be that the Court of Directors of the Company and the 
t.M.o. together brought their influence to bear upon the 
Cabinet. It may be that Archdeacon Robinson, who had been 
m the country twenty years, was unwilling to stay any longer 
from considerations of health. There is nothing’in the 
records to show what happened; but it is certain that when 
Archdeacon Robinson left Madras, India lost the services of a 
most distinguished man, well fitted in every way to rule a 
diocese faithfully. 

• See p. 368. 2 See pp. 362-3, 
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CHUBCHE8 BUILT BETWEEN 1805 AND 1815 

St. John's , Masulipatam,—Uistovy. Early Chaplains. Early Memorials. 
Charles Bathurst and the project of building a Church. The cost. The 
delay in building. 

St. Marys , Masulipatam,—Geneml J. Pater. Major Cotgrave’s claim. 
Chaplains in the nineteenth century. The Company’s policy with regard 
to mission work after 1833. 

Cannanore. —History. The delay in building. Extracts from the letter to 
the Directors. Not known to be consecrated. Its enlargement in 1850* 
Suggestion to rebuild it nearer the barracks. Archdeacon Shortland on the 
position of garrison Churches. Description of the Church. 

St. John's, Trichinopdy. —History of the cantonment. The building of the 
Church. The Churchyard. Bishop Middleton and the design. The 
consecration. The Church Library. The burial of Bishop Heber. His 
monuments. Enlargement of burial-ground, 1826. The organs and the 
organ gallery. Vestry fund and Vestry school transferred from the Fort 
to the cantonment. Sir E. K. Williams and the school. No punkahs 
till 1850. Abolition of the gallery, 1871. Withdrawal of British troops, 
1879. Dimensions. Memorial gifts in the Church. Intramural burials. 
Some Chaplains in the nineteenth century. Captain George Elers and the 
Trichinopoly week. 

St. John the Baptist , Masulipatam. Masulipatam is 
historically interesting from the fact that it was the first 
port on the Coromandel coast visited by the ships of the 
East India Company. When this occurred in 1611 the 
country round about it was owned by the Mahomedan 
Sultan of Golcondah. He had permitted the Dutch to 
establish a factory near the mouth of the river, and to 
build a small fort for the protection of themselves and their 
property. The Dutch permitted the newcomers to hire 
a factory house in the fort and to carry on trade for their 
Company. The Dutch were exacting in their terms and not 
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very friendly ; 1 but by obtaining a Phirman or licence 
from the ruler of Golcondah in 1682 they established their 
right to share in the coast trade. Business flourished until 
1679, when a destructive storrq and flood partially destroyed 
the native town and the native weaving industry upon which 
the Dutch and English merchants depended. 

During this early period the English merchants had the 
occasional ministrations of a ship’s Chaplain when the Com¬ 
pany’s ships were in port. Neither they nor the Dutch mer¬ 
chants had a chapel set apart for the purpose. Services were 
held in the Council Chambers. There were three resident 
English Chaplains during the period : 


Years. 


Joseph Thomson 
Walter Hooke 


. 1653-56 

. 1656-69 


Thomas Whitehead . . . 1672-76 

The last two died at Masulipatam, and were buried in the 
‘ English garden,’ which was about two miles W.N.W. of the 
Fort and near to the houses where the Englishmen lived. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the trade of the 
place was so small that the English factory was closed, and the 
Dutch East India Company were left in possession. They 
retained possession till 1750, when the Fort was taken by 
General Bussy under orders from M. Dupleix. In 1759 it was 
taken from the French by Colonel Forde, and it has remained 
since then an English possession* 

The memorials of Dutch occupation consist principally of 
the monuments of those who died between 1624 and 1750. 
The memorial of French possession was the strengthened Fort; 
but the cyclonic storm of 1864 almost completely destroyed it. 
The only memorial of the presence of the English merchants at 
the place in the seventeenth century is the tombstone of Mr. 
John Rowland in a burial-ground at Englishpalem near the 
native town. This burial-ground was probably the ‘ English 
garden ’ where burials in the seventeenth century took place. 

1 The English Factories in India , by W. Foster, 1906; Letters received , by 
the East India Company from their servants in India , by Birdwood and Foster, 


1896. 
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It contains many broken stones, but only John Rowland’s 
inscription remains legible. 

When the English took possession in 1759 they laid out and 
enclosed a military cemetery in the north-west comer of the 
Fort. The oldest monument in this burial-ground is that of 
Captain Blacker of the 7th M.N.I., who died in 1787. After 
that date there is a succession of memorials until the year 
1884, when the British troops were withdrawn. Among 
those commemorated are Colonel Charles Fraser, who died 
in 1795 when in command of the Northern Division;— 
he was the father of General Hastings Fraser, and General 
John S. Fraser of Hyderabad Michael Topping, the civil 
engineer (1796) who surveyed the district and originated 
the idea of the Godavery anicut and the irrigation project 
afterwards carried out by Sir Arthur Cotton ; and Charles 
Bathurst, the Chaplain (1818), who took a prominent part in 
the erection of St. John’s Church in the Fort. 

There are others also 1 whose names recall the eminent 
services of some civilians and soldiers who helped in their 
time to consolidate the Indian empire. 

When St. Mary’s Church was built two miles from the Fort 
near the European residences, a burial-ground was laid out near 
it. This is still in use. Here lies the body of Robert Noble, 
the pioneer missionary of the C.M.S. in the Telugu country. 
The Government of Madras have singled out his tomb as one 
of historical interest and keep it in repair. 

In 1795 the Brigade of British and native troops was 
transferred from Ellore to Masulipatam, as the former was 
considered a hot and unhealthy station. They were quartered 
in the Fort. At Ellore they had had a Chaplain and the pros¬ 
pect of a Church. 3 At Masulipatam they had neither. In the 
year 1800 a Chaplain was sent, the Rev. E. Vaughan; but no 
effort to build a Church was made in his time. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1807 by the Rev. Charles Bathurst. The letter 
of Lieutenant-General MacDowall, the Commander-in-Chief, 
recommending the construction of chapels in all stations in the 
Company’s territories where European troops were likely to be 
quartered, ‘whatever may be urged to the contrary/ was 
1 See J. J. Cotton’s Inscriptions, 1905. 3 See Church in Madras , i. 415. 
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written in November 1807. This letter enabled Charles 
Bathurst and the civil and military officers to take up the 
question. They met and reported to Government that they 
were unanimous in their wishes to see a, Church built. They 
urged that there were at the time in the station a regiment of 
Europeans, a battery of artillery, and ‘ a numerous society of 
civil and military gentlemen *; and they asked the Government 
to assist them to carry out their desire. Tho Government 
promised to give 1000 pagodas (£400) and reported the promise 
to the Directors. 1 The Directors approved, 2 and added that 
according to the recommendation of the Commanderdn-Chief 
chapels should be erected upon the same cheap plan at all 
permanent military stations to which a Chaplain is attached. 
Apparently they thought that £400 would be the total cost of 
each building. This placed the Government of Madras in a 
difficulty; for as the estimates for building at other military 
stations came in, and were found to be six times as much as 
£400, the Government were unwilling to proceed without 
further reference. This made a long delay before anything 
was done anywhere. 

The civil and military officers of Masulipatam showed their 
great desire for a Church by contributing 5700 pagodas towards 
its cost (£2280). The Government had contributed £400, and 
£600 more was required. They therefore solicited a further 
grant. The Government thereupon directed that all money 
subscribed by individuals for the building should be paid into 
the Treasury, and the building completed by the Engineer of 
the Division. 3 The Directors approved. 4 The official return 
of the cost of the building 5 was £8863. It is of interest to note 
that more than two-thirds of this amount was raised locally. 

From time to time repairs and alterations were carried out 
both at the Fort Church and the Fort cemetery. 6 A belfry 

1 Letter, Jan. 31, 1808, r26, Public. 

2 Despatch, Jan. ir, r809, 153, Public. 

3 Letter, March 15, 1811, 650-52, Mil. 

4 Despatch, April 29, 1814, 71, Mil. 

5 Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

,5 Letter, April 30, 1816, 21, Public; Despatch, Oct. 22, 1817, 19, Eccl.; 
Letter, Oct. 2, 1832, 9, 10, Eccl.; Despatch, Oct. 9, 1833, 12, Eccl.; Letter 
Deo. 3, 1833, 2-6, Eccl.; Despatch, June 18, 1834, Eccl. 








and a compound wall were provided in 1846, 1 By that time the 
European troops had been removed and the glory of Masuli- 
patam as a station had departed. There remained only at that 
date a regiment of native infantry with its European officers, 
a small official community of civilians, a few European mer¬ 
chants, and a small body of Eurasians, some in the service of 
Government and some not. 

In carrying out the recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Ohief and the will of the Government with regard to Church 
building there was a delay of four years. General Hay Mac- 
Dowallmade his recommendation in November 1807. In the 
following month two letters in the Military Department went 
home 2 to the Directors advising compliance with his suggestion. 
In January 1808 a letter on’the same subject was also despatched 
in the Public Department, and later in the year another. 3 
The Directors replied to the first three letters and sanctioned 
the necessary expenditure in £809.4 This despatch may have 
been lost in transit. The French had war vessels at Mauritius 
on purpose to intercept the Company’s ships, and were success¬ 
ful sometimes in capturing them. Whatever happened the 
despatch of 1809 did not arrive at Madras ; for two years 
later the Directors wrote 5 to the Coast Government in the 
Military Department: 4 You have already had our sentiments 
communicated to you in para. 158 of our Letter in the Public 
Department dated Jan. 11, 1809.’ And six months later they 
wrote 6 to the same Government in the Public Department: 

‘ We have already sanctioned in para. 153 of our Public Letter 
dated Jan. 11, 1809, the disbursement of Pags.1000 for the 
construction of a chapel at Masulipatam.’ In consequence of 
the delay Church building was at a standstill not only at 
Masulipatam, but at other military stations in the Presidency. 
The Fort Church at Masulipatam was still unfinished when 
the consecration commission and instruments from Lambeth 

1 Letters, May 1 and Nov. 24,1846, Eeol.; Despatch, Oct. 20, 1847, 

2 Letters, Dec. 14, 1807, 49-62, Mil.; Dec. 24, 1807, 46-52, Mil. 

3 Letters, Jan. 31,1808,126, Public ; Oct. 24,1808,168-72, Public. 

4 Despatch, Jan. 11, 1809, 153, Public. 

' Despatch, Jan. 23, 1811, 23, Mil. 

6 Despatch, July 10, 1811, 111, 112, Public. 
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Palace arrived in 1812. 1 It remained unconsecrated till the 
station was visited by Bishop Spencer in 1842. Its dimensions 
were 71 x 52 x 21 feet. It was in use up to 1864, when a 
cyclonic storm, combined probably with a subaqueous volcanic 
disturbance, 2 overwhelmed the Fort and the town and every 
fishin g village along the coast for eighty miles by means of a tidal 
wave. After this Masulipatam ceased to be a military station. 
The ruined barracks were pulled down, the Church dismantled, 
and the furniture handed over to the C.M.S. for use in the 
Pettah Church. When the building was consecrated it was 
dedicated to God in honour of St. John the Baptist, but it 
was known by this name from the time it was completed. 

In 1845 occurred one of those disputes between the Chaplain 
and the Commanding Officer which were not unusual at that 
time, since their relative duties and powers had not been exactly 
defined. The General Officer commanding the Northern 
District took upon himself to alter the position of the furniture 
in the Church on a certain Sunday morning before service, and 
claimed the right of fixing the hours of service on week days. 
The Government were appealed to and ruled that the General 
had exceeded his powers, and that it was incumbent upon him 
to avoid in future all similar differences and collisions with 
the Reverend Clergy. 3 The Directors approved. 

St. Mary's, Masulipatam. —Major-General John Pater was 
stationed at Masulipatam in command of the Northern Division 
from 1809 to 1811. The death of a lady in November 1809, 
to whom he was greatly attached, was the indirect cause of his 
building this chapel in the cantonment, two miles west of the 
Fort; for there was, tradition says, a burial difficulty. No 
one knows exactly what occurred. The story told by a native, 
who was an old man at the time of the cyclone and was 
a boy of fourteen in 1809, was that the body was embalmed, 
clothed in white satin and placed in a coffin with a glass lid ; 

1 Letter, Jan. 10, 1812, 37, Public. 

2 Mr. F. Brandt, Madras Civil Service, who was later one of the Judges of 
the High Court, Madras, says that the water, as it poured through the Collector’s 
house with a depth of fourteen feet, was warm. For an account of this catas¬ 
trophe, in which 30,000 lives were lost, see the Kistna District Manual , by 
G. T. Mackenzie, M.C.S. 

3 Letter, Dec. 23, 1845, 2-6, Ecol.; Despatch, March 10, 1847, 44, Eccl 



that the coffin was then placed in a verandah room of the 
bungalow where the lady died, and remained there for nearly 
two years. During this time General Pater conceived the idea 
of building a chapel to receive her remains. He obtained the 
permission of the Government to do this. 1 2 The Government 
reported to the Directors that they had given the necessary 
permission s to erect the building on Government land, and 
the Directors expressed their approval. 3 

When the chapel was finished the coffin was placed in a 
vault in its present position and covered with a polished marble 
slab. Over the slab was placed a rich silk carpet. This 
covering was destroyed by the sea water in 1864 and waB not 
replaced. 

The chapel, which only measured 60 x 80 x 20 feet, was 
not originally intended for public worship. It was completed 
at the end of 1811, but the owner did not permit its public 
use till four years later. There is a tablet over the north door 
recording the day when it was first used, December 10, 1815. 

When General Pater left Masulipatam in 1811 for a higher 
appointment in Madras, it seemed to those who were left behind 
that the memorial chapel might be put to some practical use. 
A local committee was formed for the purpose of corresponding 
with him. 4 It consisted of Colonel Bowness, President; the 
four Judges, Webb, Cherry, Travers, and Tod; the Collector, 
G. E. Bussell; and Captain Burton, who commanded the 
Artillery. Dr. William Boy, the Chaplain, was honorary secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. They represented to General Pater how 
great would be the convenience to those who lived in the canton¬ 
ment to have a, place of worship nearer to them than the Port. 
They undertook the expense of furnishing the building and adapt¬ 
ing it to the requirements of Church worship. The General 
was easily persuaded to fall in with their wishes, and when the 
building was furnished and ready for use he presented it with¬ 
out condition to the East India Company. 5 The Government 

1 Consultations, April 9, 1811. 

2 Letter, Jan. 10, 1812, 244, Public. 

3 Despatch, June 3, 1814, 116, Public. 

4 St. Mary’s Church Records. 

6 Consultations , April 9, 17, 23, 1816, Public. 
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of Madras informed the Directors of the ‘ munificent gift,’ 
and reported that they had sanctioned a small establishment 
for the care and protection of the building, and a palanquin 
allowance for the Chaplain. 1 The Directors acknowledged the 
gift and said, without any knowledge of the local circumstances: 2 
‘ We appreciate no less the motives which influenced him 
[General Pater] in constructing a chapel for divine worship 
than his subsequent act of presenting it to the Company.’ 

Lieutenant-General John Pater died at Madras in October 
1817, and was buried in St. Mary’s cemetery. By his will 
he left 800 pagodas * to the school now forming at Masulipatam 
and attached to my chapel there.’ Soon after his death 
Major Cotgrave of the Madras Engineers, who had superin¬ 
tended the construction of the chapel, preferred a demand 
against the General’s estate for Rs.8080, and brought a suit 
in the Supreme Court against the executors of the will. The 
executors could not prove that the claim had been paid, so 
Major Cotgrave obtained a decree. The Government of Fort 
St. George paid the amount claimed and reported to the 
Directors, 3 who, when signifying their approval, declared their 
conviction that the debt was unknown to General Pater. 

As long as there were British troops in the Fort, the Chaplain 
lived there, and the principal services were at the garrison 
Church. At St. Mary’s Chapel there was regular evening 
service for the community that lived in the cantonment. After 
1884, when the Fort had become very insanitary and the 
British troops were removed, the comparative importance of 
the two Churches was reversed. The Chaplain took up his 
abode in the cantonment, and the principal services were held 
at St. Mary’s. 

At various times repairs and alterations of the structure 
took place. In 1846 a belfry and a compound wall were 
added, 4 and ten years later it was necessary to renew the roof. 5 

When the 4th Battalion of European Infantry was trans. 

» Letter, Sept. 26, 1816. 105, 106, Public. 

2 Despatch, Oct. 22, 1817, 21, Eccl. 

* Despatch, July 28, 1824, 23, Eccl. 

4 Letters, May 1 and Nov. 24, 1846, Eccl. 

6 Letter, Nov. 11, 1856, 7, Eccl. 
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ferred from Ellore to Masulipatam in 1795 the Rev. R. H. Kerr 
went with them and stayed with them for a short time. He 
hid. no successor till the year 1800. Then there was a succes¬ 
sion of Chaplains till 1834: 


Edward Vaughan 
Charles Bathurst 
William Roy . 
Joseph Wright 
Richard W. Moorsom 
Edward P. Lewis 


Years. 

1800-5 

1807-18 

1815-20 

1821-23 

1823-26 

1828-34 


After 1834 the station was considered too small for the services 
of a resident Chaplain, more especially as there was a resident 
C.M.S. missionary who was willing to conduct a weekly service 
for the Europeans and Eurasians. It was, however, at this 
period that the Directors, who were no longer a Company of 
merchants but a Company of rulers, thought it incumbent upon 
them to sever themselves entirely from all missionary effort. 
What they could do and had done as a body of private merchants 
they considered that they ought not to do under the changed 
conditions of the 1833 Charter. To prevent all suspicion of 
co-operation with missionary endeavour they declined further 
clerical assistance for their European servants from the mission¬ 
ary clergy of the Church, and sent Chaplains to minister in 
their places. Four such Chaplains were appointed between 
1844 and 1864 : 


Henry Taylor . 
John P. Pope . 
Meade N. Stone 
John English . 


Years. 

1844-47 

1849-55 

1855-60 

1861-64 


Then came the cyclone and the rain of the station. 1 St. 
Mary’s was not greatly damaged. The C.M.S. determined 
to keep open their mission. Very few Europeans remained. 
On the recommendation of the Bishop of Madras, St. 
Mary’s was handed over to the C.M.S. till required for 


1 John English slept through it, and knew nothing about the awful visitation 
till next morning. 
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official use. The Government keep the building in repair 
and the cemeteries in order, and pay the watchmen. The 
missionaries of the C.M.S. provide English services for the 
few officials and others who are left in the station. 

In 1879 the Church furniture of St. John’s in the Fort was 
transferred to the C.M.S. for use until otherwise required. 1 
Some of this furniture was removed to St. Mary’s, but it was 
old and had seen its best days, so that within a few years it 
was necessary to replace most of the articles with new ones. 
This was effected between the years 1885 and 1890, and in 
consideration of the kindness of the C.M.S. missionaries in 
providing services for the English residents the Government 
paid half the cost. 

St. Mary’s Church was consecrated by Bishop Spencer on 
January 10, 1842, with the approval and co-operation of the 
Government. The official return of the original cost of the 
Church made in 1852 was Rs.17,099. 

There was a small Roman Catholic chapel in the Fort, dating 
probably from the time of the French occupation, which had 
been used by the Roman Catholic soldiers of the English regi¬ 
ments in succession. This was repaired by Government in 
1883 at a cost of Rs.2150. 3 

Cannanore .—This station is on the sea coast of the District 
of Malabar. The District is of great interest because of its 
early trade connection with Egypt, Arabia, and the eastern 
countries of Europe. Here St. Thomas the Apostle is tradi¬ 
tionally said to have landed and pursued his apostolic labours. 
Here the Syrian churchmen of Asia Minor came three centuries 
later to the help of the Christians on the coast and impressed 
their own ehurchmanship on them. At Calicut in the same 
District the Portuguese adventurers, under Vasco de Gama, 
landed in 1498. The population is probably composed of a 
greater variety and mixture of races than any other part of 
India. There are to be found here descendants of the Aborigines, 
the Dravidians, Syrians, Arabs, Jews, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English. The oppressive rule of the Hindu Zamorin of 
Calicut caused‘ the inhabitants to seek, in 1770, the protection 

1 G.O., April 1, 1879, No. 1, Eccl. 

2 G.O., Dec. 10, 1883, No. 3544, Works. 
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of Tippoo Sultan, the Mahomedan ruler of Mysore. His 
oppression and bigotry caused, them to seek the assistance of 
the English East India Company; and in 1792 the District was 
ceded by treaty to the English. During the last two years of 
the century it was the scene of warfare and bloodshed, the 
opposing forces being those of Hyder Ali of Mysore and the 
Company. As soon as the Mysore power was crushed, British 
troops were stationed at Palghaut; Calicut, Tellicherry, and 
Cannanore. The last-named place remained an important 
military station for over eighty years. It was one of the seven 
military stations specified by the Directors in 1805 1 as places 
where they would be ready to sanction the erection of houses 
of worship at a moderate expense. 

A similar delay took place in carrying out their intention as 
took place at Masulipatam. The delay was partly owing to a 
consideration of the cost, and partly to the irregularity of the 
arrival of letters from home. It was not till 1811 2 that the 
Governor in Council wrote to the Directors and informed them, 
of their decision to erect Churches at Bangalore, Cannanore, 
Trichinopoly, and Bellary. They said : 

988. ‘ The officers commanding in Mysore and in Malabar 
submitted for our consideration the want of a proper edifice at 
Bangalore and Cannanore for the purposes of public worship, 
and proposed at the same time that buildings for that purpose 
should be erected at those stations respectively. We also 
received from the Acting Senior Chaplain 3 at the Presidency 
an address to the same purport, and suggesting the propriety 
of building suitable chapels at the different principal stations of 
the Army with the view of rendering the services of the clergy 
in this country effectual to the purposes of their appointments/ 

939. * The total want of any buildings of the description above 
mentioned, and the important considerations attached to the 
maintenance of a due spirit of religion among the European 
soldiery, induced us to accede to the recommendation of the 
Acting Senior Chaplain ; and we accordingly directed the 
Military Board to prepare for consideration plans and estimates 
of chapels calculated to accommodate a congregation of from 

V 1 Despatch, June 5, 1805, 9, Public. 

2 Letter, March 15, 1811, 938-41, Mil. 
s The Rev. Edward Vaughan. 
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400 to 600 persons to consist of the military and other inhabit¬ 
ants at the station in the service or otherwise.’ 


940. 4 In obedience to our orders the Military Board have 
submitted the plans and estimates required, which meeting 
with our approbation we have directed chapels to be erected 
at the several stations undermentioned, viz. at Bangalore, 
Cannanore, and Trichinopolv, capable of accommodating 600 
persons, and at Bellary 400 persons.’ 

941. ‘ The chapels when finished are to be placed under the 
charge of the clergymen of the several stations above mentioned. 
The amount of the several estimates is pagodas 17,844.’ 

The estimated cost was about 5000 pagodas (£2000) for 
each of the three larger chapels, and about 8000 pagodas (£1200) 
for the smaller one. 

At the end of 1811 the building at Cannanore was approach¬ 
ing completion. Both it and the burial-ground of the station 
were included by the Senior Chaplain in the list of places which 
it was desirable to set apart from common use by means of 
consecration, when he requested the Government to obtain for 
him from the Archbishop of Canterbury the necessary authority 
and powers to consecrate. 1 The authority and the necessary 
instruments were obtained and sent; 2 the Directors paid the 
fees; but the ceremony was postponed in anticipation of the 
early arrival of the first Bishop of Calcutta. The delay was 
unfortunate, for no record has been found that either the 
Church or the burial-ground was ever consecrated at all. It 
has apparently been assumed generation after generation that 
the consent of the Government and the authority of the Arch¬ 
bishop were acted upon when they were given. It was the 
intention to dedicate the building to God in honour of St. John 
the Evangelist, and the Church has from the beginning been 
known by his name ; but being without proper dedication it 
has no ecclesiastical right to the name by which it is known. 

In 1833 military guards were withdrawn from all military 
Churches in India, and one or more watchmen were appointed 
in their place. Two such peons were allotted to Cannanore. 3 

1 Letter, Jan. 10, 1812, 37, 38, Public. 

2 Despatch, Jan. 29, 1813, 7, Public. 

3 Letter, May 27, 1834, 1-4, Eccl,; Despatch, March 18, 1835, 17, Eccl. 




In 1850 the accommodation was found insufficient, and the 
Government sanctioned an expenditure of Rs.7600 to enlarge 
it by the building of wings or transepts. It was proposed 
locally to build a new Church in another position nearer the 
barracks, and the Church Committee undertook to raise a 
considerable portion of the cost of a new building if the Govern¬ 
ment approved of the suggestion. The reason of this desire 
was that the Church was 920 yards from the barracks, which 
seemed to all in the station an unnecessarily long distance for 
the soldiers to march. The Government did not approve of the 
suggestion. The application for rebuilding the Church was 
sent through the Archdeacon. In forwarding it to the Govern¬ 
ment he remarked that 4 this is not the only instance in which 
a Church has been erected at Government expense in an ill- 
chosen and inconvenient situation * ; and he added that it was 
so 4 at almost all the principal stations in the country.’ This 
generalisation of his was not just. He had in his mind’s eye 
probably the situation of the Churches at Bangalore, Triebino- 
pdly, and Secunderabad. At Bangalore and Secunderabad 
the cantonments were extensive, and there was one Church in 
each place. If it was near one set of barracks, it was bound 
to be some distance away from the others ; it could not be near 
all because they were not arranged in a circle. At Trichinopoly 
there was a desire to have the burial-ground round the Church, 
so the Church was built about 600 yards from the barracks. 
But in none of these cases could the sites be rightly called ill- 
chosen. They were all chosen with deliberation and care. The 
difficulty at Secunderabad and Bangalore was surmounted 
soon afterwards by the building of other Churches for the use 
of the distant portions of the garrisons. 

The Government forwarded their proceedings to the 
Directors, 1 who replied: 3 

29. 4 We must express our regret that you sanctioned so large 
an expenditure &c. We do not know when the Church was 
built, or who is responsible for its erection such a distance from 
Barracks. When the inconvenience of its position had been 
placed before you, you should have delayed the enlargement 

* Letter, Sept. 10, 1850, 7-9, Ecel. 

2 Despatch, March 31, 1852, 29, 30, Eccl. 



till after consulting us, especially as the Church Committee 
offered in the event of a new Church being sanctioned, to en¬ 
deavour to raise a considerable portion of the sum required by 
private contributions/ 

BO. ‘We much regret to discover from the representations 
of the Archdeacon that this is not the'only instance,’ &c. 

On receipt of this letter the Government referred the matter 
to the Bishop for inquiry. His report was sent to the Directors, 1 
who replied : 2 

* We learn with great satisfaction from the statement of 
the Bishop that the situations of the Churches throughout 
the Diocese of Madras are on the whole as eligible and con¬ 
venient as could have been selected. . . . It is greatly to be 
regretted that Archdeacon Shortland made the strong obser¬ 
vations regarding the position of the Churches,’ &c. 

In the meantime the Church was enlarged and surrounded 
with a compound wall, 3 and a large addition was made to the 
cemetery. 4 

The official return of the cost of the Church made in 1852 
was Rs.42,869. If this was correct the original estimate was 
more than doubled. But perhaps the enlargement and the 
building of the compound wall and the various necessary 
repairs up to that date are included in the sum. The 
compound wall had to be almost rebuilt in 1865. 5 

The size of the Church is 70 x 47 X 41 feet. Each tran 
sept is 82 x 24 feet. There are two vestries flanking the 
sanctuary each 14 x 12 feet. The addition of the transepts 
makes the plan cruciform. The building has a flat terrace roof 
over the nave. The west end has a handsome portico with 
classical columns and a flight of steps, like all the other Churches 
built at this period by the old Madras Engineers. At the present 
time there is only one company of European infantry in the 
station, and a regiment of native infantry with European 

1 Letter, Aug. 10, 1852, 21, 22, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, Aug. 31, 1853, 20, Eccl. 

3 Letter, Nov. 11, 1851, 6, Eccl. 

4 Letter, Nov. 1, 1852, 11, Eccl. 

5 G.O., Aug. 31, 1865, Nos. 726-28, Works. 
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officers. Bat there is still a considerable number of civilians, 
official and non-official, to be ministered to. It is better that 
the Church should be too large than too small. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Cannanore has been very 
fortunate in getting assistance from the Government in the 
past. In 1848 it received a grant of Rs.1618 for repairs ; 1 2 
in 1868 it received a grant of Rs.2885 for enlargement; 3 
and in 1872 a grant of Bs.5506 for the completion of the 
enlargement. 3 

The monumental tablets in the Church record the deaths 
of three young officers of the 51st Madras Infantry who lost 
their lives in the Coorg war in 1884, and of other officers of 
other regiments who died at or near Cannanore. There is 
no memorial gift in the shape of furniture ; but all the better 
and more expensive furniture has been provided by the 
congregation at various times. 

The first Chaplain stationed at Cannanore was the Rev. 
John Dunsterville. He was there in 1808, 1811, and from 
1814 to 1831, when he died. The English residents at the 
time erected a handsome monument over his grave in the 
cemetery. No other Chaplain was at the station longer than 
six years. 

St John’s, Trichinopoly .—The history of Trichinopoly has 
already been given when dealing with the story of Christ 
Church in the Port. 4 It remains now to relate the story of St. 
John’s. The first move outwards from the Port in search of 
fresh air and health was towards the village of Warriore, where 
a cantonment was laid out and bungalows were built. At about 
the same time the 19th Dragoons were accommodated with 
temporary quarters on 4 Trichinopoly Plain.’ The Warriore 
cantonment was in a low-lying neighbourhood, almost on a 
level with the waters of the Wyacondah irrigation channel. 
There was a good deal of sickness in the Warriore lines from 
which the Dragoons on the higher ground were free. After the 



1 Consultations , May 18, 1847, 19, 20, Eccl.; June 13, 1848, 19, 20, Eccl, ; 
Oct. 10, 1848, 13, Eccl. 

2 G.O., March 25, 1868, No. 63, Eccl. 

3 G.O., Sept. 19, 1871, No. 163, Eocl. ; Oct, 16, 1872, No. 191, Eccl. 

4 Church in Madras , i. 584-604. 



Mysore -war the Dragoons did not return to Trichinopoly, and 
their temporary barracks were allotted to the 12th Regiment 
in 1801. 1 The ground was not much higher, but it was higher, 
and it had the advantage of being at some distance from the 
wet cultivation near the banks of the channel. The improve¬ 
ment in the health of the European soldiers at the new lines 
was so marked that in 1805. a permanent infantry barrack was 
built on or near the site of the temporary buildings. The new 
cantonment was laid out and drained, and all the European 
troops, except the Ordnance Artificers, some artillerymen, and 
an infantry guard, were withdrawn from the Fort. 

The new cantonment was one of the places where the 
Directors sanctioned the building of a Church in 1805. 3 As 
at other stations a long delay took place and nothing was done. 
The question of expense had to be considered. At the end of 
1807 3 the Government sent home the recommendation of 
General MacDowall. They received a favourable reply, sanc¬ 
tioning the expenditure in 1809, 4 and they determined to build 
a Church at Trichinopoly in 1811 6 at a cost of 5000 pagodas. 

While they had the scheme under consideration the question 
of a new burial-ground was settled. A site was fixed upon in 
1807 at the southern limit of the cantonment. The first burial 
was in 1808, soon after the enclosing wall was built. 6 

In all other military stations the cemetery was separated 
from the Church. At Trichinopoly there had been a burial- 
ground in the churchyard at the Fort as well as a separate 
burial-ground at Chintamony, and no evil effect had resulted 
from its existence. The local feeling, which was probably 
founded upon the sentiment of arrangements at home, was in 
favour of having the burial-ground and the Church together. 
Consequently when the building of the Church was sanctioned 
in 1811, it was built in the centre of the new burial-ground. 

The engineer had to keep within his estimate, and to do 
the best he could to build a Church to hold 600 persons for 

1 Memoirs of George Elers, p. 133. 

1 Despatch, June 5, 1805, 9, Public. 

3 Letter, Dec. 14, 1807, 49-52, Mil. 

4 Despatch, January 11, 1809, 153, Publio. 

s Letter, March 15, 1811, 939, Mil. 

6 Letter, Oct. 21, 1807, 634-35, MU. 
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5000 pagodas. He erected a plain, strong, parallelepiped 
building without even a cupola for a bell. When Bishop 
Middleton visited the station in 1816 and in 1819 he complained 
to the Government of its unecclesiastical appearance, and 
suggested that a cupola and an entrance portico at the west 
end should be added, and that in future there should be some 
recognition of the traditional ecclesiastical character of Church 
buildings. In 1822 the Government sanctioned 1 * the additions, 
and they were carried out. Two years later there was a further 
large expenditure 3 over the internal arrangements. The two 
expenditures amounted to over Rs.10,000, which are sufficient 
to show that it is not easy to build a cheap Church. Sense and 
sentiment equally rebel against discomfort within and plainness 
without. The belfry was added in 1832. 3 

Bishop Middleton consecrated the new Church in 1816. 
If! was dedicated to God in honour of St. John the Evangelist. 
During this visit he was greatly impressed with the need of a 
library of standard works, especially theological, in the station, 
and lie forthwith established one at his own expense. There were 
about two hundred volumes bound in leather. The bookcase 
stood for over sixty years in the Vestry. At the end of that 
time the library had become practically useless owing to the 
loss of so many volumes. Room was wanted in the Vestry, 
so the bookcase with the remnant of the books was removed 
to the Vestry school, where it is still the trust property of 
the Chaplain and Lay Trustees. 

The year 1826 will always be remembered in Trichinopoly; 
for in that year Bishop Heber was drowned and was buried in 
the sanctuary of St. John’s on the north side of the altar. 4 
When the body was taken from the bath the garrison surgeons 
did their best to restore animation. One of them, Mr. A. B. 
Peppin, made an official report on his examination of the body. 
This report came into the hands of the Rev. C. S. Kohlhoff, 
S.P.G. missionary of Erungalore. He presented it to the Chap¬ 
lain of Trichinopoly in 1879, and it is now in the Chaplaincy 

1 Despatch, July 28, 1824, 73, Eccl., in reply to 1822 letter. 

• Despatch, Feb. 23, 1825, 13, Eccl., in reply to 1824 letter. 

3 Letter, April 24, 1832, 1, Eocl.; Despatch, Feb. 20, 1833, 6, Eccl. 

4 Church in Madras i. 598. 
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File Book. A mural tablet was put up to his memory by the 
Memorial Committee, but there was no monument over his 
grave till the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, Chaplain, went to the 
station in 1865. He raised money locally, and placed over the 
grave a handsome marble slab inlaid with brass and coloured 
enamels. Even so, no memorial of any kind could be seen 
from the body of the Church. Therefore twenty years later 
another fund was raised, to which the Diocese was asked to 
subscribe, and a memorial window was placed in the sanctuary, 
which all in the Church could see. The window is an artistic gem. 1 * 

Shortly before the death of Bishop Heber it was found 
necessary to enlarge the burial-ground. A considerable portion 
of the space intended for burial was occupied by the Church. 
The military authorities therefore arranged for additional 
space, and with the consent of the Government enclosed it with 
a wall. The Directors approved. 3 

In the same year 1826 the congregation raised a' sum of 
money and purchased an organ in England. When it arrived 
they asked the Government to erect a teak wood gallery at 
the west end of the Church for the accommodation of the organ 
and the proposed choir. The Government assented and the 
Court of Directors approved. 3 The gallery remained in posi¬ 
tion and in use until 1870, when there was a desire to bring the 
choir and the music to the east end of the Church. The pipe 
organ, which required repair, was discarded and presented to 
Christ Church in the Fort, and a new reed organ was purchased 
by the congregation in its place. It was a poor exchange, 
for the pipes of the old organ were good; the instrument only 
required a renewal of some of its mechanism. Sixteen years 
later the reed organ was sold to the Tanjore Mission, and 
another pipe organ of good quality was obtained from England. 
The ship which brought it out encountered a severe cyclone. 
The cargo shifted, and parts of the instrument were damaged. 
There was no one in the station who had any knowledge of the 
mechanism of an organ. But as an example of what can be 

1 Iii borrowing from the Diocesan Record ol 1893, p. 88, I am merely 
borrowing what is my own.—F. P. 

* Despatch, April 26, 1826, 6, Eccl. 

3 Letter, Dec. 16, 1826, EccL ; Despatch, July 23, 1828, 4, Eccl. 
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done when there is a will to do it, it may be mentioned that the 
damaged parts of the instrument were repaired, the whole 
organ was put together and tuned fay the joint effort of a Civil 
Engineer, an English and a native fitter employed on the 
railway, and the Chaplain. 

The same year 1826 saw the separation of the Chaplaincy 
and the mission funds. When the garrison left the Fort, they 
not only left behind their Church, but also their Vestry fund 
and their school for soldiers’ children. 1 A vestry composed of 
British officers and civilians in the Company’s service had 
managed the fund and other parish affairs from 1771 till 
St. John’s Church was built in 1812. Their proceedings were 
recorded in a book in the same orderly way as was done at 
St. Mary’s, Fort St. George. 3 After 1812 there does not appear 
to have been any Vestry meeting at Christ Church. Christian 
Pohle continued to administer both the Vestry and the native 
mission funds as he had been accustomed to do. His death 
and the advent of a successor, who did not understand that 
there were two funds, were the means of raising inquiry soon 
after 1820 as to what was being done with the Vestry fund, 
which was established by the liberality of officers for the benefit 
of the children and descendants of British soldiers. The 
accounts were separated in 1826. The missionaries in the Fort 
kept possession of all their mission property, and the Vestry 
fund was placed in charge of the Vestry of the new Church. The 
children of the Vestry school were transferred from the Church 
compound in the Fort to more open premises between the new 
cantonment and Warriore. Schoolrooms and other premises 
were built for them in the corner of the compound occupied 
by the Chaplain, and there the school remained till it was 
moved into the heart of the cantonment in 1881. 

Between the years 1831 and 1834 an attempt was made by 
Major-General Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B., who commanded 
the southern division of the Madras army, to take the Vestry 
school out of the hands of the Chaplain and the Vestry, and to 

1 Called the Vestry School. 

2 This book has been found among the Mission records at the Fort Church, 
Trichinopoly, since I wrote on this subject in The Church in Madras, i. 595-6. 
In 1906 the Rev. J, A. Sharrock supplied me with a copy of all the Proceedings 
from 1771 to 1812. See Appendix I. 
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make it a brigade school under a committee of military officers. 
The General did not know the history of the school, and his 
design failed, partly because the property of the school was held 
in trust by the Archdeacon of Madras as a corporation, sole, and 
partly because the bankers refused to pay dividends to anyone 
but the Vestry authorities. Sir E. K. Williams was backed by 
the military officers in the station, who could hardly act other¬ 
wise; but as soon as his period of command came to an end 
the contention ceased. 

There was a long dispute between the Madras Government 
and the Directors as to the supply of punkahs in St. John’s. 
The local Government knew the need and knew it well; but 
the Directors refused to sanction the expense. The punkahs 
were supplied while the dispute was still going on, and finally 
it came to an end by the Directors’ acquiescence in 1850. 

The ohurchyard was again enlarged in 1848 in the westerly 
direction. 1 Considerable repairs and alterations were made in 
1871, 2 including the destruction of the west gallery. They 
who had to sit underneath it were exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and hot; and as there was no real necessity for it, it was 
carried away without regret. 

In 1879 British troops were withdrawn from the garrison. 
At first it seemed as if the empty bungalows were going to be 
allowed to go to ruin. But Trichinopoly is a central place. 
The Government of Madras made it the headquarters of a 
number of different civil departments. The officials of the 
South Indian Railway liked its climate better than that of 
Negapatam, and built their central offices near the junction 
railway station. Consequently the houses filled, and the 
Chaplain found no difficulty in keeping up the Vestry school, 
and in carrying on various other parochial undertakings. 
Between 1879 and 1888 the congregation contributed over 
Rs.7000 for the improvement of the furniture and the adorn¬ 
ment of the Church. 

In the official return of Churches made in 1852 it is stated 
that the cost of the Church was Rs.28,248. This sum is so 
much larger than the sanctioned cost that it probably includes 

1 Letter, Feb. 22, 1848, 15, Eecl.; Despatch, July 16, 1851, 15, Eool. 

2 G.O., July 12, 1871, No. 117, EcoL 
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all expenditure up to that date. Its size in the same return 
is said to be 180 x 67£ x 22 feet. The real inside measure¬ 
ments are 82£ X 70 x 22 feet. There is a nave, two aisles 
of the same length as the nave, and a sanctuary flanked by 
vestries. 

Inside the building there are some handsome memorials and 
gifts. The font is a memorial of his wife presented by Mr. W. A. 
Willoek of the Madras Civil Service. The pulpit was dedicated 
by the congregation to the memory of Mr. Charles Rundall 
The lectern was given by friends of Mr. A. P. Richards, a popular- 
young civilian who died of cholera in 1885. The brass adorn¬ 
ments of the altar were given by the Hon. Mr. Whiteside, 
and the handsome pulpit candelabrum was the gift of Mr 
G. Duncan Irvine. Both these gentlemen were of the Civil 
Service. The Chaplain’s stall was the gift of another civilian, 
Mr. A. R. McDonell. There is a window given by the Trichin- 
opoly Cricket Club to the memory of Mr. Arthur Williams, a 
young barristei who died of cholera in 1888, and another to the 
memory of a child who died in 1879. On the walls are com¬ 
memorated Bishop Heber, Major-General Hamilton Hall, 
Aeneas Ranald McDonell of the Civil Service/David Logan,' 
Chief Engineer of the South Indian Railway, and others whose 
names were household words in the south of India in then- 
generation. 

There have been only two burials inside the Church itself, 
namely Bishop Heber, and an infant child of Mr. Charles 
May Lushington of the Civil Service, who died in 1815. 

Of the Chaplains in the Hon. Company’s service in the 
nineteenth century, they who exercised most influence on the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Trichinopoly were Richard Smyth 
(1811-15), who saw the building of the Church ; Joseph Wright 
(1828-80), who disentangled the Vestry and Mission affairs 
and established the Vestry school in the cantonment; Vincent 
Shortland (1838-85), who on his first arrival in India had to 
bear the brunt of the attack of General Sir E. K. Williams on 
the Vestry school, and made a reputation for himself by the 
judicious tone of his letters ; Henry| Deane (1835-42) who 
succeeded in restoring unity of sentiment with regard to the 
management of the school; and G. E. Morris (1848-64) 




At the beginning of the nineteenth century Captain George 
filers was with the 12th Eegiment at Trichinopoly. He relates 1 
that when he was there money was collected during one cool 
season for the purpose of giving amusement for three days, 
with public breakfasts, ball, &c., and sports for the men. With 
more or less regularity this custom was kept up during the 
century, so that everyone in the south of India knew what 
was meant by the Trichinopoly Week at Christmas time. The 
established practice of friendliness and hospitality has made 
Trichinopoly with all its heat a pleasant memory to everyone 
who has been at any time stationed there. 


1 M emoirs of George Elers, p. 130. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES 

What led to their coming. The effect of the S.P.C.K. reports. The debates 
of the Stock Proprietors at the India House. John Thomas. W. Carey. 
The London Missionary Society ; its agents. The S.P.C.K. agents. Their 
reception by the Company, the local Government and the officials. Ringel- 
taube. Cran and Dos Granges. Loveless. Gordon and Lee. Hands. 
Pritchett. John Thompson. Judson and Newell. The Tanjore S.P.C.K. 
missionaries. The C.M.S. Their difficulties and their agents. Mead 
and Knill of the at Nagereoil. The kindness of Col. Munro. 

Norton, Bailey, Baker, and Fenn in Travancore, invited by Col. 
Munro. His opinion of them. The Wesleyans. Arrival of Lynch 
and Mo watt and Hoole. Hoolo’s autobiography. Non-interference 
with one another. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century saw the commence¬ 
ment of a popular movement in Great Britain in favour of com¬ 
municating the knowledge of Christ and the blessings of 
Christianity to heathen people in foreign lands. The move¬ 
ment was due to various causes. First and foremost among 
all earthly causes was the steady, sober, continuous, 
prayerful, faithful work of the German missionaries in the 
south of India. Some of these were exclusively supported 
by the King of Denmark, and they were known as members 
of the Royal Danish Mission. They worked in the Danish 
territory of Tranquebar, and, with the permission of the 
Rajah, in those portions of the kingdom of Tanjore which 
were adjacent to the Danish borders. Others were supported 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
were locally known as the British missionaries. With the 
permission and co-operation of the Hon. East India Company 
they worked in the territories of the Company, and of the 
Company's ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic. 



Since 1726 it had been the custom of the Society to publish 
annual reports of what was being done on the Coromandel 
coast. These reports were circulated, not widely perhaps, but 
sufficiently so to gain and unite genuine believers in the mission¬ 
ary idea. It was not possible that the Society should have 
done this ior over sixty years without some effect being pro¬ 
duced on the minds and consciences of religious men. One 
of the symptoms of such effect appeared in 1793, when William 
Wilberforce moved his famous resolutions in the House of 
Commons. They were passed, and though they were not 
accepted by the Government, the debates on them in the 
House of Commons and in the East India House arrested the 
attention not only of religious men, but also of a great number 
of others who were only slightly interested in the propagation 
of the Gospel. 

The unchristian nature of some of the arguments put forth 
by some of the speakers in opposition to the Resolutions at the 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock made many men think 
more seriously of the duty of preaching the gospel to every 
creature than they had ever thought before. If they had been 
indifferent before, they found themselves quite unable to be 
indifferent any longer. Something can be said in favour of the 
speakers, who were extremely afraid of the Resolutions as 
calculated to charge the Company with a great and permanent 
expense. It was one thing to fight against this reasonably 
and on principle ; it was quite another thing to do it in an 
unchristian way. But these matters are overruled. Perhaps 
if the opponents had not spoken as they did, the conscience of 
Christian England would not have been stirred. As it was, 
men had to consider which side they were on, whether they 
were for or against Christ, whether they were in favour of carry¬ 
ing out His wishes or opposing them. And the general result 
was a vast increase in the number of those in favour of doing 
what was manifestly right when the question was fairly 
faced. 

Another effect of the publication of reports was 
seen in the result produced in individuals in various 
parts of Great Britain. The journey of John Thomas to 
Calcutta in 1790 was an individual effort to promote a 
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cause 1 which he must have heard of directly or indirectly 
by means of reports. He was quite unfitted for the work 
he proposed to do, so that the friends of the mission cause in 
Bengal were obliged to hold aloof from him; he was sent 
by no Society; he had no private nor official income; 
and he had no licence from the Company to reside in any 
of their settlements. Still he deserves the credit of making 
an individual effort to do what he was convinced ought to be 
done, even though he broke all the rules of prudence and 
good sense. The subsequent journey of William Carey to the 
same place was the result of a knowledge of mission work in 
India which could not have been obtained in any other way than 
by means of the S.P.C.K. reports. This also was an individual 
effort. Carey had at first no guaranteed salary ; he took with 
him a sum of money which was lost in the Hoogli as soon as 
he arrived ; he had no licence ; but being by temperament 
fitted for the work he had undertaken, he found friends among 
the Company’s servants ; these obtained for him a subordinate 
post in an up-country factory, and so he was able to maintain 
himself during the time he was lear nin g the languages and 
preparing himself for his subsequent translation work. 

The most important result of the reports was their effect 
upon groups of like-minded men, who in the last decade of the 
century formed themselves into associations for the prosecution 
of mission work among the heathen abroad. First came the 
Missionary Society, afterwards known as the London Mission¬ 
ary Society. Among its original members were both Church¬ 
men and Nonconformists. It was formed in 1794. Some of 
its members were in favour of commencing work in India at 
once ; the majority wished to begin elsewhere ; so it happened 
that the first agents of this Society did not reach India till 
December 1804. 

One of them was William Tobias Ringeltaube; he was 
educated at Halle, and was intended for the Coromandel coast 
mission of the S.P.C.K. For this purpose there can be no 

1 Lewis’ Memoir of the Rev. John Thomas, 1871. Consult also with some 
reserve Kaye’s Christianity in India, chap. vii. Kaye blindly follows J. C. 
Marshman (Carey, Ward, &c.), who was filially too much of a partisan to be 
reliable. 
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doubt that, like other students intended for the same mission, 
he studied Tamil while still at college to prepare himself for his 
future work. The Society, however, wanted a man at Calcutta 
in 1797 * when he was ready to embark, and sent him there 
instead of to the coast. This alteration involved the learning 
of another language. Probably this difficulty had something 
to do with his return home in 1799. In 1808 the London 
Society engaged his services for work on the coast, and he 
arrived at Tranquebar at the end of the following year. In the 
same ship with him travelled George Cran and Augustus Des 
Granges. These men are stated to have been two years in a 
seminary at Gosport before being accepted by the Society for 
work abroad, but their nationality is not given. 2 

In 1805 arrived at Madras W. C. Loveless and John Taylor, 
sent out by the same Society. In 1806 John David Palm, a 
German, who had travelled as far as Colombo with Cran and 
Des Granges in 1805, joined his travelling companions at 
Vizagapatam. 3 In 1809 John Gordon and William Lee 
arrived at Calcutta in an American ship from New York, and 
went to Vizagapatam the following year. John Hands, 
Edward Pritchett, and Jonathan Brain arrived at Madras in 
1810, and John Thompson in 1812. *- 

Between 1790 and 1818 the following agents of the S.P.C.K. 
arrived in Madras and commenced work at one or another of 
the Society’s stations : C. H. Horst, 1792 ; C. W. Paezold, 1798 ; 
I. G. Holtzberg, 1797 ; J. P. Rottler, 1803 ; and C. A. Jacobi, 
1813. No other English Society had agents working in the 
Presidency ; but there were Roman Catholic priests, chiefly of 
Trench and Portuguese nationality, pursuing their own work 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mylapore according to 
the regulations of the Fort St. George Government. 

It is of interest to notice how these men were received and 
treated by the Company, their Government on the coast, and 

1 J. C. Diomor, the colleague of Kiernandcr from 1775 to 1785, and in sole 
charge from 1789. died in 1792. J. W. Gerlach, who joined Kiernander in 
1778, died in 1791. See The Church in Madras , i. 691. 

History of the 1795-1895. Hough says that Cran was a Scotch¬ 

man and Des Granges a Frenchman, iv. 253-60. 

ri Pearson’s Life of Buchanan, vol. ii. chap. v. p. 26. 

4 Register of L.M.S. Missionaries, 1796-1896, by.J, O. Whitehouse. 
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by their officials in different parts of the Presidency. It has 
been represented 1 2 that the tide of hostility on the part of 
Europeans in India at this period ran strong against missionary 
operations ; that the door of India was shut against them ; that 
all possible discouragement was given to every effort to spread 
the Gospel; 3 4 and many similar statements have been made 
by missionary historians following in the wake of Hough. 15 It 
is not to be denied that there was friction between the authorities 
in Bengal and the Baptist missionaries during the year 1806 
and for two years afterwards, owing to circumstances which 
have bebn detailed; but there was no similar friction in the south 
of India, for the reason that the missionaries there gave no 
cause for it. They obeyed all rules, fulfilled all conditions, and 
in return they were welcomed and willingly helped by the best 
of the Company’s civil and military servants. If the Court of 
Directors had not plainly stated their views on the subject of 
mission work in their despatch 4, of September 7, 1808, to the 
Government of Bengal, in which they affirmed as a principle 
the desirability of imparting the knowledge of Christianity to 
the na tives of India; said that they had no objection to the work 
being done, no objection to tfie Scriptures being circulated, 
no objection to public preaching in proper places of worship ; 
and concluded by advising the Government of Bengal not to 
interfere without necessity with the proceedings of the mission¬ 
aries ;—if the Court of Directors had not written that despatch, 
their policy with regard to missionaries could have been plainly 
seen by the generous appreciation and assistance of their 
servants in the Presidency of Madras. 

It is unnecessary to refer again to the Roman Catholic mission¬ 
aries and to those sent out by the S.P.C.K., for the goodwill of 
all the authorities towards them has been sufficiently demon¬ 
strated in the former volume of this record. It remains only 
to mention what kind of reception was accorded to the agents 
of the London Missionary Society. Under the terms of its 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India > iv. 252. 

2 Eugene Stock’s History of the C.M.S . 55. 

3 Sherring’s Protestant Missions in .India, p. 78. 

4 Public Department. See Appendix I of Buchanan’s Apology for the 
whole correspondence with the Bengal Government. 
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Charter the Company might have directed its local Governments 
to send them all back to Europe on arrival, since the Society 
which employed them took no pains to obtain licences for them 
before they went. The Directors were quite aware of this breach 
of rule when they wrote the despatch mentioned above, and 
determined to make no use of it. They said : 1 2 You are of 
course aware that many of the meritorious individuals who 
have devoted themselves to these labours are not British 
subjects nor living under our authority, and that none of the 
missionaries have proceeded to Bengal with our licence.’ If 
they had been writing to the Madras Government they would 
have been able to say much the same thing of some of the 
missionaries in the south. They took no decided action regard¬ 
ing the absence of a licence, because they did not wish to do so 
without a cause. The necessity of a licence remained as a rule 
which could be put in force at any time if the local Government 
considered it requisite. This policy explains their sympathetic 
actions in the following cases : 

Kingeltaube arrived at Tranquebar 1 in 1804; he visited 
Madras in 1805 to take counsel with Dr. Bottler as to his 
sphere of work. Probably in consideration of bis knowledge 
of Tamil he was recommended to take charge of the Tinnevelly 
mission; he arrived at Palamcottah that same year, having 
visited Kohlhoff at Tanjore on the way and received his sanc¬ 
tion of the arrangement. At Palamcottah he was most kindly 
received by Colonel Charles Trotter, the commandant, and by 
the civil and military officers of the station. 3 He did what 
former Lutheran missionaries had done before him ; he carried 
on his mission work and ministered to the Company’s garrison 
at the same time. There is no doubt about the welcome given 
to him by the Company’s officers. He was a restless man, and 
showed an inclination to commence a mission in the adjoining 
Travancore country. He was accordingly invited by Colonel 
Macaulay, the British Resident in that native state, to do so. 
He made his headquarters at Maladi, and before he gave up 

1 This Danish settlement was captured by the Madras army in 1801; after 
the Peace of Amiens it was restored to the Danes in 1803 ; on the resumption 
of hostilities it was retaken in 1805. 

2 Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Mission , and The Church in Madras , i. 633. 



the work in 1815 he had established his catechists at several 
stations, and had several hundred communicants. 1 Ringel- 
taube received nothing but welcome from the officials. 

George Cran and Augustus Des Granges arrived at Tranque- 
bar »■ with Ringeltaube in 1804. In the following year they 
were invited to Madras by Dr. Kerr, the Chaplain of St. Mary’s, 
Dr. Bottler, who was in charge of the S.P.C.K. Yepery Mission, 
and other friends of the mission cause. They were recommended 
not to interfere with existing missions, but to commence 
work in the Telugu country where there were none. They 
accepted the advice, and with the permission of the Governor 
in Council they went to Vizagapatam with letters of introduc¬ 
tion from gentlemen of the first respectability * in Madras. 
They arrived in July 1805, and were cordially received by the 
Chief Magistrate, Robert Alexander. Kerr and Bottler advised 
them to follow the policy of the Lutheran missionaries in the 
service of the S.P.C.K., and to make themselves useful to the 
English residents by conducting public worship according to 
the Book of Common Prayer. By following this advice they 
made themselves acceptable to the English officials and gentry, 
and the act turned out to be a means of blessing to themselves, 
which they acknowledged in a letter to Kerr. It seems to 
have been their .first introduction to the Liturgy of the Church, 
for they expressed their admiration of it and of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, as if they had never seen them before, and they com¬ 
menced to translate them with the help of a Brahmin into 
Telugu. In return for this regular Sunday service they obtained 
from the Government on the application of the Chief Magistrate 
an allowance of ten pagodas 3 a month as lectors or readers of 
divine service. It was the same amount as was given to Horst 
and Holtzberg at Cuddalore for a similar purpose. They were 
also given the privilege of franking their letters home, which 
was enjoyed by the Company’s officials and the senior S.P.C.K. 
missionary. At the request of the Chief Magistrate the Zemindar 
gave them a piece of land for their mission buildings; the 

1 Sherring’s Protestant Missions, p. 321. 

2 Pearson, Life of Buchanan , i. 40 and Ii. chap. v. p. 26; Hough’s Christianity 
m India, iv. 253-60; Buchanan’s Colonial Bccl, Eat. p. 165 note. 

3 £4. 

to ' r V> ; ' ’ v.oV. • i 



Magistrate himself gave them permission to build; the civil 
and military officers of Vizagapatam were liberal in their 
financial assistance, so that it was not long before they had 
built a free school and orphanage for Eurasian children and a 
house for themselves. Claudius Buchanan visited them on 
his way to the south in 180fi, when John Palm was paying them 
a visit from Ceylon. He described them as ‘ three holy men.’ 
Their wives were with them; but Buchanan only mentions 
Mrs. Palm, who ‘ is a helpmeet in the Gospel. She learns the 
language faster than her husband.’ 

Cran died at Chicacolein 1809 and Des Granges at Vizaga- 
patarn in 1810. All the European officers of the station attended 
the funeral of the latter. In the old cemetery at Yizagapatam 
there is a monument to his memory, on which he is described 
as ‘ having faithfully served the East India Company for the 
period of four years.’ 

In the year 1805 two more agents of the London Mission 
arrived at Madras, John Taylor and William Charles Loveless. 
They were on their way to Surat. Taylor eventually reached 
the Bombay Presidency. He was a surgeon, and w r as persuaded 
to enter the medical service of the Company 1 * on the Bombay 
establishment. The newcomers met in Madras Cran and Des 
Granges, who had just arrived from Tranquebar, and were 
introduced by them to their kind friends. By these they were 
welcomed with cordiality. 3 The little circle must have in¬ 
cluded Dr. Kerr the Chaplain and Dr. Bottler the S.P.C.K. 
missionary. At the time of their arrival the mastership of the 
Male Asylum was vacant. Dr. Kerr, being favourably im¬ 
pressed with Loveless, offered him the post, and. he accepted the 
offer. The Asylum was governed by a committee of persons 
in high official positions in Madras with the Governor at its 
head. Loveless, the L.M.S. missionary, 3 could not have 
obtained the post without their knowledge and consent. And 
thus the highest officials in Madras are found to be consenting 
to his arrival and conspiring to keep him. He is described by 

1 He is sometimes referred to as Dr. Taylor, but I cannot find that he had 
a doctor’s degree, 

" Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 272. 

3 William Taylor {Memoir, &c., p. 128) says ho came out as a catechist. 
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William Taylor as very humbly talented and unpresuming. 
His modesty found him friends, without whom he could have 
done little beyond the bounds of the Asylum. He commenced 
at once to hold religious meetings for the Eurasians of Vepery 
and Black Town, among whom he officiated with great accep¬ 
tance, using the Book of Common Prayer in his ministrations. 
There was some opposition to his ministrations, 1 2 not from the 
authorities, but from the S.P.C.K. missionary at Vepery, a 
German whose knowledge of English wag imperfect, whoso 
English congregation was sadly thinned by the effort of the 
London missionary. 3 Assisted by some of the European 
officials, especially by William Harcourt Torriano of the 
Madras Civil Service, he built within five years of his arrival 
a chapel in Black Town for services in English without the 
Prayer-book, with two schoolrooms attached for Eurasian boys 
and girls. This chapel was opened with the consent of the 
Government. He resigned the mastership of the Male Asylum 
in 1812, opened a private school in Vepery, and retired in 1824. 
Neither his arrival nor his occupation was in any way interfered 
with by the Government. On the contrary he was assisted by 
them and by some of the Company’s officials individually. 

The next agents of the L.M.S. to arrive were John Gordon 
and William Lee, who reached Calcutta via New York in 
1809. 3 They had no difficulty in joining Des Granges at 
Vizagapatam. In the words of Hough ‘ both were estimable 
men, and they made a great impression on all.’ Here without 
molestation they pursued their peaceful labours of translating 
portions of the Bible into Telugu, and carrying on tho work 
commenced by their predecessors. 

John Hands of the same Society arrived at Madras in 1810. 4 
Like his predecessors he was without a licence. Owing to an 
indiscretion on the part of the Serampore missionaries in 
Bengal, the local Governments of India began now to demand 
the production of the regulation licence from those who wished 
to enter the country for missionary purposes. Hands would 


1 Sherrmg’a Protestant Missions , p. 411. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 133. 

3 Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 264. 

4 Hough says 1809 ; but the L.M.S. Register says 1810. 



have been sent back if Marmaduke Thompson,, one of the 
junior Chaplains, had not interceded with the Government for 
him. He was allowed to land on the understanding that his 
sole intention and object was to try and work somewhere as 
Cran and Des Granges had worked at Vizagapatam. There 
can be no doubt that he received the same advice from mission 
friends in Madras as they did, and was recommended not to 
interfere with missions already established, but to begin in 
some new place or in some place which for want of workers 
had been deserted. He actually tried to begin at Seringapatam, 
a very unhealthy station where fever had struck down many 
a British soldier as well as a notable missionary Chaplain, A. T. 
Clarke. But he soon passed on from this place to Bellary. 
Here was a brigade of European and native troops without 
a Chaplain. He was welcomed by the Europeans, and worked 
among them just as Cran and Des Granges did at their station ; 
he used the Prayer-book in his ministrations, and was indebted 
to this compliance with British prejudice for his English con¬ 
gregation. At the instance of the Chief Magistrate he received 
a grant from the Madras Government of eight acres of land, 
rent free as long as the land was appropriated to the use of the 
charity school and orphanage for Europeans and Eurasians, 
which he established with the assistance of the officers of the 
station. His efforts among the soldiers and then- Eurasian 
children, which were attended with happy results, were no 
longer required after 1812, when the Government sent a Chaplain 
to guide and watch over their spiritual welfare. He then 
turned his principal attention to mission work, and began 
translating the Gospel of St. Luke into Canarese. Being joined 
by Joseph Taylor, a young man born of European parents in 
Madras, he was able to devote even more attention to transla¬ 
tion work, and commenced a Canarese Grammar and Diction¬ 
ary. 1 He wrote several tracts in Canarese for his mission 
purposes, and applied to the Government for permission to 
set up a printing press. Bearing in mind what had happened 
at Serampore in connection with the vernacular printing press 
there, the Government hesitated, and John Hands did not 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India , iv. 286-90; Sherring’a Protestant Missions, 
p. 293. 
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obtain his desire till 1826. With this exception he was in no 
way hampered in his work by the Government or by their 
officials. In other respects he was greatly helped by both. 
Joseph Taylor needed no licence because he was born in the 
country. This accentuates the fact that the licence was not 
one to do mission work, but to reside in the Company’s 
dominions. 

The next agents of the L.M.S. to reach Madras were Edward 
Pritchett and Jonathan Brain. They arrived in 1810. The 
latter died shortly after arrival. The former was intended for 
Eangoon, and pursued his journey thither as soon as the ship 
was ready. Military troubles in Burmah obliged him to leave 
that country. By choice he went to Calcutta, where he 
arrived in February 1811. Finally, he joined Gordon and Lee 
at Vizagapatam in November of that year. The acknowledged 
excellence of the missionaries on the Telugu coast saved him 
from any objection or inquiry. He was a linguist of natural 
ability, as some men are, and he was one of the principal 
translators of the New Testament into Telugu, whose transla¬ 
tion was pronounced at the time to be ‘ a plain intelligible 
version.’ 1 He followed quietly in the footsteps of Cran and 
Des Granges, and died at Vizagapatam in 1820. 

John Thompson arrived at Madras in March 1812. There 
he lingered through illness. The authorities not knowing the 
cause of his detention had some reason to doubt Iris missionary 
purpose. He was therefore served with a notice on May 22 
informing him that the Hon. the Governor in Council was 
precluded by the orders of the Supreme Government from 
permitting him to reside in any place under the Presidency, 
and directing him to return to the Isle of France or to Europe 
on the first opportunity. 3 But he was sick unto death with 
abscess on the liver, and he died in June within a month of 
receiving the notice. 

The order of the Supreme Government was the result of 
the arrival of some missionaries in American ships, and of the 
arrival of two missionary Americans early in 1812 at Calcutta. 
These were Judson and Newell. They meant no more harm 

1 Hough’s Christianity in India , iv, 209, 290. 

3 The letter is quoted by Sherring, p. 412. 
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to the Government than the missionaries already in the country; 
but they came at an unfortunate time. They and their country¬ 
men were mostly of British descent and bore British names. 
They had declared their independence of the mother country, 
and were at this period of England’s struggle with Prance 
showing their independence by joining with their mother’s 
enemies against her. The circumstances of the expulsion of 
Judson and Newell were thus exceptional ; they were more 
political than missionary. As their country was in alliance 
with France, which had been for some time trying to injure 
Great Britain by stirring up strife in India, these men might 
be secret agents of Prance for all the Bengal Government 
knew to the contrary. As a matter of fact they were not; 
but in times of war no risks can be taken, and they became 
the innocent victims of their countrymen’s unnatural politics. 
Judson went to Burmah and did a great evangelistic work 
there. Three other Americans were deported in the following 
year. In spite of these deportations it is sufficiently clear that 
the East India Company and their officials were not antagonistic 
to Christian mission work, as such, in the territories of the 
Madras Government. 

Neither the obligations of the 1818 Charter, nor the state¬ 
ments made in the heat of controversy whilst its terms were 
under discussion, made any difference to the Company and its 
officials in their attitude towards the missionaries after the 
new Charter was granted. Tire goodwill of all continued. 
The Rajah of Tanjore was still kind and liberal towards Kohlhoff 
and his assistants. If the Government had been in any way 
unfriendly or hostile, a single word from the British Resident 
would have put an end both to the liberality and the kindness. 
With the consent of the Directors the Government continued 
its contribution of 1200 pagodas a year to the Sullivan-Schwartz 
English schools of Tanjore, Ramnad, and Combaconum. 
Christopher Jacobi, a new S.P.C.K. missionary, was granted a 
free passage to Madras in 1813 when the debate about the terms 
of the Charter was going on. And the Company’s servants 
gave the same kind of protection, encouragement, and help 
to the missionaries which they had given hitherto. 

At this time a new society as far as India was concerned 
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came upon the scene. The Church Missionary Society from 
. the very beginning professed to consider the heathen and them 
alone as the objects of its care. It has been stated that tho 
evangelicals of the period were excluded from participation 
in the work of the S.P.C.K. 1 2 If this was the case it is a 
sufficient proof that party spirit existed in a much more acute 
form in England than it did in India, and that the East India 
Company and their Servants understood toleration better than 
it was understood at home. Under such circumstances the 
evangelicals had a perfect right to combine to carry on the 
work by themselves. According to the Rev. John Venn the 
projected mission was to be carried on on Church principles 
but not on high Church principles. There were working in 
India at the time the agents of the S.P.C.K., the Baptist, and 
London Mission Societies, and not one of these were in Holy 
Orders. Venn was a loyal Churchman, and probably intended 
that the work of the new Society should bo done by rightly 
ordained men of his own school. But as soon as he began to 
look for men h8 experienced the same difficulty as the S.P.C.K. 
They were not to be found. Some of the old S.P.C.K. missions 
on the Coromandel coast were languishing, not for want of 
funds but for want of men. The Lutheran supply from Halle 
had been cut off by the Napoleonic wars. The English clergy 
were too few for the needs of their own country, so that a great 
number of them had to take chargamf more than one benefice. 
Wilberforce tried to get over the difficulty by recommending 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to 
adopt a distinct ordination for missionaries, authorising them 
to work abroad but not in England.^ The C.M.S. tried to 
surmount it by resolving to send laymen into the mission field, 
who were to work as catechists till called by the Society to be 
ordained. s Neither of these plans was found to be feasible. 
Thus it happened that they had to do what the S.P.C.K. did, 
and employ Germans as their first Madras agents. In the first 
seventeen years of the Society’s existence they employed 

1 E. Stock’s History of the C.M.S. i. 63-66. 

2 See his Charter speech in Parliament, 1813. This was the origin of the 
difference between home and colonial ordination. 

;t Hough’s History, iv. 167. 
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twenty-four missionaries, of whom seventeen were Germans. 
As far as Church principles were concerned they might, with 
advantage to the cause, have joined and strengthened the 
missionary effort of the S.P.C.K. 

Between 1814 and 1886 the Society sent twenty-nine 
missionaries to southern India; nine of these were Germans. 
There was a difference between the Germans employed by the 
S.P.C.K. and the C.M.S. The former were distinctly Lutherans, 
the latter were not. The difference was a more important one 
than that of mere ritual and furniture and ornament. 

Before the arrival at Madras of their first agents, Schnarre and 
Rhenius, they had begun to assist the work that was going on 
at Tranquebar through a committee of their friends at Calcutta, 
which was to all intents and purposes a corresponding com¬ 
mittee. In 1812 this committee made a generous grant to Dr. 
John of Tranquebar to enable him to continue the English 
schools which he had founded on the plan of the Sullivan- 
Schwartz schools. This grant was the occasion of their sending 
Schnarre and Rhenius from Madras to Tranquebar in 1814. 
When they were recalled to Madras in the following year, 
Marmaduke Thompson w<pxt through the form of asking the 
Government to permit them to reside in the Presidency town. 
The Governor granted the request ‘ with words of kindness and 
encouragement.’ 1 Schnarre returned to Tranquebar in 1816, 
and Rhenius went to Palameottah in 1820; not because of 
any want of welcome in Madras, but because their services 
were required elsewhere. 

On the departure of Ringeltaube from South Iravancore 
the work was taken up by the two London missionaries, Charles 
Mead and Richard Knill. At the suggestion and by the advice 
of Colonel John Munro, the Resident, the headquarters of the 
mission was moved to Nagercoil in 1818. Here by the influence 
of the same British official a house was provided by the Ranee, 
who also gave 5000 pagodas for the purchase of rice fields for 
the endowment of the mission. 

In 1815 Colonel Munro wrote to the newly formed corre¬ 
sponding committee in Madras, and invited them to send one 
of their missionaries to Travancore to work among the Syrian 

1 Hough’s History , 
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Christians of tho State, who for want of education were in a 
sad condition of ignorance. The Committee sent for Thomas 
Norton, who was stationed in Ceylon, for the purpose. Two 
years later he was joined by Benjamin Bailey, Henry Baker, 
and Joseph Fenn. In 1818 Colonel Munro wrote to the Madras 
Government about these faithful priests and said : ‘ They are 
respected and loved by the people; and the further resort of 
respectable missionaries to this country will be productive of 
eminent advantage.’ 

Another society commenced work in Madras in 1816. 
William Taylor gives an account 1 of its commencement, which 
though ridiculous has an air of truth. The result was the 
arrival from Ceylon of Mr. Lynch of the Wesleyan Mission. 
He was instrumental in building the mission house and chapel 
at Royapettah, one of the districts of Madras, where no other 
mission work was being done at the time. James Mowatt 
arrived in 1820. After staying a short time at Bangalore he 
went to Negapatam, where the old S.P.C.K. Mission was in 
charge of a young German catechist. The chief magistrate, 
Mr. John Cotton, and the other English residents at once asked 
him to conduct service for them in the old S.P.C.K. Church. 
He did this so acceptably that at the request of Mr. Cotton the 
Government made him an allowance of 20 pagodas a month for 
his services as Reader, 

With him came in 1820 Elijah Hoole, who was quite a 
remarkable man. On his return home in 1829 he published 
an account of his mission to India. From this book the reader 
can see for himself the kindly spirit in which he was received 
by the Company’s servants wherever he went. One of the 
first things he recorded on arrival at Madras was ‘ the opening 
of the Black Town chapel, erected by the munificence of the 
Government for the Church Missionary Society.’ This act of 
munificence must have astonished him, in the light of all he 
must have heard and read about the Government before leaving 
England. He travelled to Negapatam and was welcomed by 
John Cotton the Collector. Here he found that the English 
residents assembled in the old Dutch Church every Sunday 
morning for divine service, which was ‘performed by our 
1 Taylor’s Memoir, die., p. 233. 



missionary.’ At Salem he received a welcome from the 
Collector, Montagu Cockburn, and conducted a service for the 
residents there. At Bangalore he was the guest of the Chaplain, 
the Rev. W. Malkin, by whom he was entertained for several 
weeks. From this place he went to Seringapatam, and was 
received with friendly politeness by the Resident, the Com¬ 
mandant, and other officers. The Europeans and Eurasians 
of the garrison had just completed the building of a chapel for 
themselves, large enough to accommodate a hundred persons. 
Here at their request he conducted service on Sundays, using 
of course the Church Prayer-book. 

He dined with the Commandant at Seringapatam and with 
the Resident at Mysore, and he mentioned that he was treated 
by the latter—the Hon. Arthur H. Cole—-with kindness and 
affability. At the Mysore Durbar he was treated by the 
Resident just as if he had been an English official. 

Thence he went to Chittoor, ‘ the happy valley,’ where 
he was most kindly received by Joseph Dacre, who was the 
District Judge and a zealous promoter of Christian knowledge. 
Here he Stayed ten days ; he conducted service for the English 
residents in the Court House on Sunday, and, finding that Mr. 
Dacre employed catechists and schoolmasters and managed 
a small mission of his own among the Tamil population of the 
place, he paid particular attention to the work that was being 
done and preached to the Tamil Christians also. At Arcot he 
was entertained by the Company’s Chaplain, the Rev. Richard 
Smyth, and so he returned to Madras. 

Speaking of the Wesleyan chapel in Popham’s Broadway he 
mentioned that Rs.7000 out of the total cost of Rs.10,000 
were raised locally with the kind assistance of ‘many 
of the servants of Government and other highly respected 
residents in Madras.’ The following comment was without 
doubt the result of observation dining his tour, that the 
Europeans and Eurasians in all stations where there was no 
resident Chaplain were in need of Christian teaching and 
ministration, and showed their need by welcoming his services 
and those of other missionaries ; he said: ‘ Were no other ends 
to be answered by missions to India than the maintenance of 
Christian Knowledge and feeling among those who already 
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profess our holy religion, it is an object worthy of the beneficent 
liberality of the public at home.’ 

With very few exceptions 1 these early missionaries were 
careful not to make confusion by establishing themselves where 
others were already working. The London Mission went to 
Vizagapatam, Bellary, Nagercoil, and Bangalore, where none 
had worked before. The Wesleyans went to Mysore and 
Royapettah. The Church Mission equally disclaimed any 
intention of interfering with any existing society. They would 
have been content to commence by themselves as they did in 
Travancore, but they were invited to assist the old S.P.C.K. 
Mission at Palamcottah and in the Black Town of Madras, 
and they cheerfully complied. This peaceful division of labour 
and the entire absence of politics were the two main reasons 
why the Government and the servants of Government were 
able to give the different missionaries so warm a welcome. 
There was no prejudice against missionaries in a Presidency 
where missionaries had been working for over a hundred years ; 
no restraint nor interference was necessary with men who had 
such an experience to guide them, and who had learned by its 
means that the circulation of tracts abusing the religions of the 
country was not a wise missionary method. In addition to this 
they appeared to have left all their angles and politics behind 
them. Thus the Government was able to welcome and assist 
them, and Elijah Hoole was able to say : 

‘ The union of spirit and affection generally exhibited in 
Madras by the missionaries of the different societies, whilst it 
is quite compatible with a conscientious preference for their 
o wn religious communions, affords a pleasing proof of their 
Christian temper as well as zeal, and has often been to each 
other a rich source of gratification and comfort.’ 

On his return to Madras Hoole commenced work at Myla- 
pore, three miles from the Fort. Here he was assisted by a 
‘respectable English inhabitant, who was educated at Harrow,’ 
who lent one of his houses for mission purposes. But Hoole 
liked itinerating best, and was soon off again to the up-country 

1 Loveless, L.M.S., at Vepery and Squancc, at Negapatam. 
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stations, whore he received the same kind of welcome from the 
civil and military officers which he had received on his first 
journey. At Trichinopoly he opened a small chapel in the 
cantonment, which had been built by some of the men of the 
1st Royals with the assistance of the Chaplain, the Rev. H. C. 
Bankes. At Wallajahbad, where the 69th Regiment was, he 
was given quarters by the commandant. Major Leslie; he 
conducted service for the regiment on two occasions, once in 
the barrack square and once in the fives court. He was also 
invited by the officers to preach in the evening in the mess 
house. Later on, that is in 1824, a Chaplain was posted to the 
station, the Rev. James Boys ; the officers and men of the 
regiment showed their appreciation of Hoole’s ministrations 
when they had no Chaplain by subscribing Rs.450 towards the 
building of a schoolroom and chapel for his separate Wesleyan 
use, the Commandant giving the site, and the Collector the 
materials. At Cuddalore he was welcomed by the officers of 
the garrison and the civil officials, and he preached in the 
S.P.C.K. mission Church. Among the officials was one, Mr. 
Sim, whose name has been for the three generations held in 
honour in the Presidency. Hoole visited several other places, 
and recorded the same kind reception and welcome everywhere. 
He was far from thinking that the Government was hostile, 
or that the presence of Europeans was detrimental to the 
advance of Christianity. He bore witness that there was no 
political hindrance to missionary work, and added that stations 
occupied by Europeans were in many respects the best centres 
of missionary effort. In saying this he was only repeating 
what the German missionaries of the S.P.C.K. had been saying 
during the previous hundred years. 

It is only necessary to mention three other evidences of 
Government goodwill to the mission cause. 

(i) After the arrival of the first Bishop of Calcutta in the 
country, the system of committee administration and committee 
rule in the various mission enterprises was commenced. The 
committees of the S.P.C.K., the C.M.S., and the Bible Society 
were composed of officials of high standing in Madras, who 
willingly gave their time and attention to matters of missionary 
detail in order that financial difficulties should be guarded 
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against, property securely held, and the work vigorously 
pursued. 

(ii) When Dr. Bottler had translated the English Liturgy- 
in to Tamil in 1814, he appealed to the Governor in Council 
for assistance towards the heavy expense of printing it. In 
reply the Secretary to Government wrote: 

‘As the Governor in Council is confident that the Hon. 
Court of Directors will entertain a high sense equally of the 
motives and of the design of your undertaking, and will feel 
desirous that it should receive due encouragement, I am directed 
to acquaint you that the Sub-Treasurer will be authorised to 
pay you on your receipt the sum of 500 pagodas ; for which 
you will hereafter deliver to Government the number of copies 
of your work which may cost that sum at the price at which 
it may be sold.’ 

Later on Dr. Bottler reckoned that the equivalent amounted 
to 125 copies, and the Government made a free gift of these 
copies to the Madras District Committee of the S.P.O.K. for 
the use of the native Tamil Christians in Madras. 1 

(iii) The Government erected a Church in Black Town in 
1819 for the native Christians 3 of that quarter, and gave it to 
the C.M.S. The cost was over Rs.18,000 ; but of this more 
hereafter. 


1 Taylor's Memoir, Appendix E. 

2 The term ‘native' included at that time the Europeans and Eurasians born 
in the country. 
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The long story of Committee rule begins with the coming of the 
first Bishop of Calcutta. There is nothing like it in any other 
part of the mission field of the Church, the reason being that it 
arose from circumstances peculiar to the Presidency of Madras. 

In the year 1728 the S.P.C.K. determined to follow the 
example of the Eoyal Danish Mission, and to employ mission¬ 
aries, with the consent of the Hon. East India Company, 
responsible entirely to themselves, within the territories of the 
Company. At that time the Company had two forts on the 
Coromandel coast and no possessions inland. With the consent 
of the men themselves, of their employers in Denmark (with 
whom the S.P.C.K. were always in friendly correspondence), 
of the Danish and English East India Companies, and of their 
local representatives at Port St. George and Tranquebar, the 
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two stations of Madras and Cuddalore were occupied as 
mission stations by men of the Royal Danish Mission, who 
transferred their services from the Danish to the English 
Society. 

Seven years afterwardsthe Society issued a paper of instruc¬ 
tions for the Protestant missionaries in the English colonies 
of Madras, Cuddalore, &c., to be observed by them in the 
discharge of their respective functions. It consisted of ten 
sections, of which the following are the headings : 

1. Of the good disposition and behaviour necessary. 

2. Of the direction and business of the mission. 

8. Of the behaviour of the missionaries towards each other. 

4. Of the ministerial functions of a missionary, 

5. Of the journeys of a missionary. 

6. Of the servants of the mission. 

7. Of the schools of the mission. 

8. Of the money belonging to the mission. 

9. Of the books to be printed and published. 

10. The instructions to be read annually in conference. 

After a careful study of the instructions one is bound to 
confess that if they had been faithfully observed there would 
not have been any need for the interference of a District 
Committee. At the same time it is abundantly evident that 
the non-observance was not due entirely to carelessness, but 
partly to the growth of the mission to places far distant from 
the first, two stations, which rendered the observance of three of 
the rules impossible in practice. Take, for example, the direc¬ 
tions of section 2. They contemplated a state of affairs which 
never existed, namely, that the missionaries would be suffi¬ 
ciently near one another to enable them to hold a weekly 
general conference, the senior missionary presiding, for the 
administration of the whole affairs of the mission. 

The section ordered the catechists and the schoolmasters 
to attend the conference. All matters for consideration— 
which might include the discipline of the converts, the appoint¬ 
ment of servants, the staffing of schools, the purchase, repair, 
exchange, or sale of property—all such matters were to be 
debated and voted upon ; and the resolutions passed were to be 
entered in the minute book and subscribed by each missionary 
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present. A copy of the minute book was to be sent to the 
Society annually. 

Besides this general weekly conference the missionaries 
were to hold a special weekly one among themselves to arrange 
the division of labour, to discuss such matters as did not concern 
the catechists and schoolmasters, and as a means of * continuing 
their good correspondence with the missionaries at Tranquebar.’ 

If the mission had never extended beyond the boundaries 
of Madras and Cuddalore, it would have been impossible to 
keep the rule of this section ; but when the work of the mission 
extended, as it did before the end of the century, northward to 
Pulicat, westward to Arcot and Vellore, and southward to 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Eamnad, Palameottah, and Tuticorin, 
the rule became a dead letter, and administration had to be 
carried on in some other way. 

In drawing up section 8 the S.P.C.K. took particular 
care to guard the financial affairs of the mission. The mission¬ 
aries were cautioned to account for all the money they received 
for the use of the mission, to spend it only in the manner 
intended by the donors, to husband their resources with care 
and fidelity, and to send an exact account of all receipts and 
disbursements to the Society yearly. The missionaries were 
to choose every half-year a treasurer, who was to keep the cash 
and the accounts, and to acquaint his colleagues at the end of 
his term of office of the exact financial condition of the mission. 
Without their consent he was to incur no new expense ; he was 
neither to do repairs, nor invest capital, nor purchase land. 
The mission property in money was to be at the disposal of the 
missionaries in council and them alone. 

Section 9 in a similar way provided for the control of the 
Mission Press. The Society decreed that the missionaries as a 
body should decide what should and should not be printed. 
They did their best to prevent it falling under the control of 
any one man. 

But all these provisions were rendered inoperative by the 
extension of the work and the scattering of the workers. There 
was no half-yearly meeting to receive and pass the accounts. 
It was not possible. The good intentions of the Society were 
frustrated by circumstances, and for convenience sake each 
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S.P.C.K. missionary managed the affairs of the mission where 
he was stationed by himself, and left his colleagues to do likewise. 

The senior missionary at Madras had a duty which the other 
missionaries had not, a duty which came to him by reason of 
his being stationed at the seat of Government. He received 
from the parent Society all the Society had to send year by 
year, the pay, collections, special gifts, stores, books, and press 
requisites. It was his duty to deal with these and to account 
to the Society for everything he received. The Madras mission¬ 
ary sent his receipts ; but there was no making up of accounts 
in committee according to rule, nor did the receipts show that 
the mission money was used either in Madras or elsewhere, nor 
how the other things were distributed. 

The accumulation of property and the failure to render 
accounts were the foundations and sole justification of com¬ 
mittee rule. At various times during the ministry of Fabricius 
and Gericke at Madras sums of money were bequeathed to the 
missionaries for the benefit of the mission. In 1777 Mr. Hollis 
left £700 ; alittlelater Captain Eckman left £100, Mrs. Isabella 
Croke £60, Mr. Ziegenhagen £400, and others bequeathed 
smaller sums. As these did not come from the Society, the 
missionaries did not consider that they were under an obligation 
to account for them to the Society. This decision was obviously 
wrong; the mission was the S.P.C.K. Mission, so that whatever 
property the mission had or acquired was the property of the 
Society in whose name it was carried on. 

The rules of the Society provided for the accurate keeping 
and auditing of the mission accounts by the missionaries in 
conference. In practice the missionaries mixed up the mission 
accounts with their private accounts. Speaking of Gericke, 
W. Taylor says : 1 

4 1 have seen his account books. When at the top of one 
page a balance in favour of several thousand pagodas was 
visible, there were in the item of disbursements a school bill for 
one of his children, a dozen of wine, a payment for mission 
catechists and schoolmasters, common household expenses, 
charitable payments or donations, indiscriminately mingled 
together.’ 
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1 Memoir, p. 95. 
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The danger of this was that in case of financial failure, such 
as overtook Fabricius in 1787 and Kiemander in Calcutta 
at about the same time, the creditors might seize mission 
property to satisfy their claims as well as the private property 
to which they were entitled. This actually happened at 
Calcutta. The only reason why it did not happen at Vepery 
was that the Church and grounds had been made over to the 
mission by the local Government of Fort St. George, and no 
creditor would have been allowed to attach them in satisfac¬ 
tion of a personal debt. There was no trust deed. The Govern¬ 
ment Order by which the property was handed over was a good 
title, and it was sufficient in the case of Vepery to protect not 
only what the Government had given, but what had been other¬ 
wise acquired as well. 

When Kiemander of Calcutta failed, his creditors took 
possession of all his property ; in this category they included 
the mission Church, the schools, the burial-ground, and the 
mission bungalow. They had not been legally conveyed to 
the Society, nor locally registered in the Society’s name. The 
creditors could, only regard them as the private property of the 
missionary who built and used them for his own purposes. 

This incident conveyed an alarming lesson to the mission¬ 
aries in the south, and to those who sympathised with them and 
their work. After seventy years of work the missionaries 
were faced by an old problem, which they appear to have 
thought they had left behind them in Europe, the problem of 
property. In various places they had property in land, houses, 
and burial-grounds. Whether these were held securely and 
legally was a question they had never troubled themselves 
about. In their simplicity they regarded it all as ‘ mission ’ 
property, and they looked upon the funds as entirely at their 
own disposal. The S.P.C.K., and they who gave their money 
to further the mission cause, could not look at the question in 
the same artless way . They saw the necessity of safeguarding 
the property of the cause they had at heart. 

The mission property in Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjore, and 
Tricliinopoly was held under sanction of a Government Order. 

In some other military stations such as Palamcottah and 
Vellore it was protected by the co-operation of the Government 
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when it was originally acquired. There wore, however, pro¬ 
perties in other places not similarly held and protected. Land 
and buildings had been acquired in many villages ‘for the 
mission,’ especially in Tinnevelly. Mission funds had come 
into existence at Madras and Tanjore, and at other places 
which were actually in private trust, whose trustees were 
accountable to no one for their administration. 

Shortly before the arrest of Fabricius for debt, it was 
known that through ignorance of business matters he was 
incurring risks. Some one seems to have written- home to the 
Society on the subject. The Society therefore in 1787 made 
inquiries about the property of the Vepery Mission. Fabricius 
replied 1 2 that * the property or funds belonging to the Madras 
mission, and consequently to the Society, 3 and for whose security 
the missionary or missionaries residing there must be answer- 
able,’ were as follows : 3 

(a) The Church, mission house and garden. 

(b) The burying-ground adjoining the garden. 

(c) The burying-ground in the Black Town. 

(d) Schoolmasters’ houses near the garden. 

(e) Small house near the garden (Bonwyn legacy). 

(/) Piece of paddy-field. 

The first three properties required no trust deed ; the latter 
throe required one or something of the nature of one. 

When Fabricius was imprisoned, the remaining missionaries 
determined that by a deed of resignation Fabricius should 
transfer to Gericke all the mission property. It was not a 
very wise arrangement, for it obscured the fact of ownership 
by the Society, though it did not deny it, and it gave to Gericke 
complete control over the property of the Vepery Mission, which 
by the S.P.C.K. regulations ought to have been exercised by 
the missionaries jointly. 

Between 1750 and 1800 landed property in and around 
Madras was acquired, exchanged, and alienated without any 
reference to the Society. John Pereiras garden was purchased 
by one of the early missionaries. It was not included in the 


1 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 54, and S.P.C.K. Records (London). 

2 This opinion of Fabricius is noteworthy. 

3 There is no mention of the property at J ohn Pereiras. 
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list of property made by Fabricius. There was a piece of 
land at Seven Wells, which was exchanged in 1777 for a piece 
at Korakapettah, as the Government required the wells for 
their new water supply. The paddy-field bought by Fabricius 
was exchanged by Gericke for a piece of land near Washerman’s 
gate, where he required a burial-ground. The exchange was 
effected with the Government, who wanted the paddy-field for 
building purposes. There was no disadvantage to the mission 
in what was done, as far as is known; but the transactions 
without the knowledge of the Society were surely and clearly 
improper. In 1799 Gericke found a difficulty in the cultivation 
of the paddy-fields, the padre-kotagam, at Cuddalore: so he 
requested the Company’s District Officer to manage them for 
him, and handed them over. Only with difficulty were they 
subsequently recovered for tho mission. v 

The wealth of some of the S.P.C.K. missionaries at this 
period has always been a cause of wonder to the admirers of 
their devoted work. They acted as bankers and money-lenders ; 
they were trusted with money for these purposes by persons 
who knew more of their honesty than of their business capacity. 
They used the mission funds as their capital. The pay they 
received from the S.P.C.K. was only £50 a year until 1798, when 
it was doubled. On the recommendation of Bishop Middleton 
it waB increased to £150 in 1818, and to £200 in 1819, and it. 
was subsequently increased to £250 in 1821. It is easily under¬ 
stood that up to 1798 they were obliged to look to some other 
source of income to add to their mission pay. They who were 
notable to obtain allowances from the Government as Chaplains 
or interpreters, employed the mission money for this purpose. 
But the system was as clearly wrong as it was contrary to the 
Society’s regulations. A proper representation of the inade¬ 
quacy of the pay would have probably resulted in its increase. 

The fact is that the S.P.C.K. neither guided nor governed. 
They maintained a fixed number of missionaries, as many as 
their resources would permit; they encouraged them, blessed 
their efforts, published annual accounts of their doings, sent 
them gifts of money, books and press necessaries for the 
furtherance of their work, and left tho administration of the 
mission entirely to their accepted nominees. They had for- 
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gotten the existence of tlieir own regulations as completely as 
the missionaries themselves. 

This negligence would not have mattered much if all the 
missionaries had been such unselfish Christian gentlemen as 
Schwartz. Unfortunately, there came to Vepery a missionary 
who was over-sensitive and hasty, and different in some' impor¬ 
tant particulars from any of his predecessors. In one fit of ill- 
temper he gave up the English service in Vepery Church ; in 
another he quarrelled with his Tamil congregation and called in 
the police to overawe them ; in a third he closed the Printing 
Press, dismissed the workmen, shut up the book depository, and 
left the stores of books, bindings, and printing paper to take 
their chance among the various tropical agencies of destruction. 
This was the last straw which broke the back of the old system. 
There were several gentlemen among the Company’s servants 
at the time, who were interested in mission work on principle, 
who could see that it would be better not to do the work at 
all than to do it in such a way and in such a spirit. They were 
for guidance and government. 

When Schwartz died in 1798 he left all his possessions, 
including the mission funds, for the upkeep of the Tanjore 
Mission, including Palamcottah and other distant stations. 
He is said to have nominated C. W. Gericke and Christopher 
Breithaupt as his executors and trustees. 1 

When Gericke died he left nearly all his possessions, includ¬ 
ing the mission funds, to five trustees, to be held by them in 
trust for the upkeep of the Vepery Mission and its out-stations, 
with special reference to Negapatam and the buildings there 
which had been handed over to him ‘ for the mission ’ in 1785. 3 
The executors were Mr. John Hunter, his son-in-law; 3 Mr. C. 
Breithaupt, 4 his co-trustee in the Schwartz trust; J. C. Kohlhoff 
of Tanjore ; and the three Tranquebar missionaries, Bottler, 
Caemmerer, and John. He said in his will: 

‘ I beg the above mentioned four missionaries to administer 

1 .His will has not been found. 

2 will has not been found. It is quoted in Taylor's Memoir, App. xxz. 

3 Of the firm of punter, Hay &. Co. 

1 Of the firm of,Parry, Pugh <fc Breithaupt; son of J. C. Breithaupt the 
S.P.O.K. missionary of Vepery, who died in 1782. 





together with Mr. Christopher Breithaupt the Tanjore mission 
fund made by the late Bev. Mr. Schwartz for the support of tho 
mission of Tanjore and Palamcottah, agreeably to the late Bev. 
Mr. Schwartz’ will; and see that there be a succession of faithful 
administrators both to the Tanjore mission fund and to that 
of Vepery.’ 

The irregularity of this appointment of four fresh trustees 
to administer the Schwartz fund will be seen at once. By 
introducing three Tranquebar missionaries into the trust he 
introduced an element of financial and administrative confusion, 
but probably without intention. All the German missionaries 
on the coast looked upon one another as brothers in the same 
holy cause. They were of the same nationality; they were 
mostly educated in the same place; and they belonged to the 
same (Lutheran) denomination. They consulted one another 
and lived in great friendship. But in financial and adminis¬ 
trative matters they were in reality separated by their em¬ 
ployment. 

They at Tranquebar were employed by the Boyal Danish 
Mission, and received their pay from the King of Denmark. 
Whatever mission property in buildings or land they possessed 
they owned as agents of His Majesty’s Copenhagen Mission. 
They in the East India Company’s territories were employed by 
the London S.P.C.K.; they were not Danish but British mission¬ 
aries. 1 Whatever mission property they possessed they owned 
as agents of the S.P.C.K. Schwartz appears to have under¬ 
stood the property difficulty ; he appointed as his trustees a 
British missionary and a British born subject. Gericke either 
did not understand it, or he purposely tried to brush it aside. 

When Gericke made his will at Vepery in 1808 his assistant 
Paezold was preparing to take up an appointment at Calcutta 
as Professor of Tamil in Port William College. Perhaps this 
was why he was not made a trustee. At the same time there 
is evidence z to show that there was a want of sympathy and a 
consequent barrier between the two men. 

Whether the omission was intentional or not, Gericke 
appointed as his executors and trustees a merchant in Madras, 

1 The Church in Madras, i. p. 278, 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , dbc,, p. 97, 
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three missionaries in Tranquebar, and one missionary at 
Tanjore to manage the finance of the S.P.C.K. Vepery Mission. 
It was obvious that one of the missionary trustees ought to 
be stationed at Vepery for combined missionary and finance 
purposes. Dr. J. P. Eottler was asked by the remaining 
S.P.C.K. agents, at the urgent request of the Vepery congrega¬ 
tion, and was permitted by his Tranquebar brethren, to take 
charge of the Vepery Mission. He arrived in December 1808, 
and having a good knowledge of the three languages required, 
English, Portuguese, and Tamil, he was welcomed by all. He 
was at once appointed Chaplain and Superintendent of the 
Military Female Orphan Asylum. This appointment alone 
gave him a higher salary than he had hitherto enjoyed. The 
transfer was made subject to the approbation of his superiors 
at, Copenhagen, and the S.P.C.K. in London approved of it 
and took him into their service subject to the same provision. 

Paezold’s appointment in Calcutta came to an end in August 
1804, and he returned to Madras. Bottler gave up the mission 
house to him, assisted him in the work of the mission, and 
remained at Vepery to fulfil his new duties as trustee of the 
funds and superintendent of the Asylum. The finance was 
managed in this way. Kohlhoff received all the income of the 
Schwartz fund, and applied it to needs of the Tanjore Mission. 
Caemmerer was paid by Bottler what Gericke had been accus¬ 
tomed to send to Negapatam for the needs of the agents and 
the poor, and took the responsibility of superintending the 
Negapatam Mission from Tranquebar. Paezold superintended 
the Vepery Mission ; but instead of trusting Paezold with the 
mission expenditure Bottler remained paymaster himself, 
which Paezold deeply resented. 

In 1807 letters arrived in Madras from Copenhagen in 
which the'transfer of Dr. Bottler from Tranquebar to Madras 
was disapproved, and his return directed. Dr. Rottler liked 
his new position and his increased emoluments, and resigned 
the service of the Boyal Danish Mission in order to retain them. 
Soon after his resignation came letters from the S.P.C.K., 
saying that under the circumstances of disapproval at Copen¬ 
hagen they could not keep him in their service. There had 
always been extreme friendliness between the S.P.C.K. and the 
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Boyal Danish Mission at Copenhagen. It would have been an 
unfriendly act to have done otherwise than they did. The 
result was that Dr. Bottler remained in Madras, unconnected 
with either mission, but the paymaster of one of them. 

This state of affairs continued until the formation of the 
District Committee in 1815. Bottler pursued his literary 
tastes in the translation of the Prayer-book, and in the compila¬ 
tion of a Tamil dictionary. At the Female Asylum he met the 
Company’s Chaplains, and some of the more important official 
and unofficial residents in Madras. Having pleasing manners 
he made them his friends, and obtained by their influence the 
post and the pay of Visiting Chaplain to the Dutch at Pulicat, 
and of assistant to the Chaplain of Black Town. His time 
was fully occupied, and his work at the Female Asylum was 
much appreciated. But his relationship to the S.P.C.K. was 
quite extraordinary. There is no record to show what the 
S.P.C.K. in London thought of it, nor if his anomalous position 
caused them to make any inquiry about the various properties 
held in their name on the coast. They seem to have had souls 
above bricks and mortar, rice fields, and rupees, and if it had 
not been for Bishop Middleton and a few interested Madras 
laymen, they would probably have lost their 4 mission ’ property 
in the south altogether. 

Bishop Middleton before his consecration as first Bishop of 
Calcutta was vicar of St. Paneras, London, and a prominent 
member of the S.P.C.K. He knew some of the difficulties 
at Madras. Soon after his arrival at Calcutta lie communicated 
his desire to the Archdeacon of Madras that a District Com¬ 
mittee of the S.P.C.K. should be formed at the Presidency 
town on the plan adopted by the Society in Great Britain. The 
committee was formed in August 1815. It consisted of the 
Archdeacon, the three Chaplains in Madras, Messieurs John 
Hodgson, John Gwatkin, and Bichard Clarke of the Company’s 
Civil Service; Major de Havilland of the Madras Engineers, 
and Captain Ormsby. the Presidency Magistrate. The chief 
function of district committees was the distribution of the 
Society’s books. The Vepery missionary, C. W. Paezold, 
resented the formation of the committee as an interference 
with his own work. There had been no intention to hurt his 
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feelings, but theywere-hurt. The closing of the book depository 
was one result of his resentment. 

Paezold had had quarrels and litigation with his Portuguese 
and Tamil congregations,- and had alienated his English-speak¬ 
ing parishioners. He had shut up the mission press, stored 
away the S.P.C.K. books and printing paper in a careless way, 
and was manifestly inspired by quite another spirit than that 
which had animated his predecessors. 

The Bishop arrived at Madras on visitation in December 
1815. He found the press shut up, the S.P.O.K. books perishing 
from insects, and general'iH-feeling in the Vepery Mission. He 
ordered Paezold to place all the books sent out by the Society 
at the disposal of the District Committee, and to obtain an 
estimate of the cost of putting the press in working order. 
When he wrote to the Society he reported the Vepery Mission 
to be ‘ in a very moderate Condition,’ and he blamed 1 Paezold, 

‘ under whom its operations had been languid and its resources 
misapplied.’ 

Up to this time the Committee had merely received the 
remittances sent out by the Society. Now it was endowed 
with the charge of some of the Society’s property. There is 
ample proof that the committee regarded Paezold with suspi¬ 
cion, 2 and were prepared to take charge of all the property he 
was neglecting. In 1815 Dr. Bottler had completed his trans¬ 
lation of the Prayer-book into Tamil. It was for work of this 
kind that the Vepery Mission Press existed, and that the 
S.P.C.K. sent out stores of paper, type, and binding. But 
neither press nor paper was available, and Bottler appealed 
to the committee. 

Paezold died in November 1817. The property and the 
accounts of the mission were found to be mixed up with his 
own, and all were in great confusion. His executors applied 
to the Vepery catechist for assistance to separate them. The 
catechist wrote to the surviving S.P.C.K. missionaries, Pohle 
and Kohlhotf, for advice and support. They recognised the 
necessity of having some person connected with the Society 
in charge of the mission and its property at Vepery. They 



1 Le Baa’ Life of Bishop Middleton, i. 200. 

2 Taylor’s Memoir , Appendix E. 
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themselves had more work, than they could do where they were, 
for in addition to their work at Trichinopoly and Tanjore they 
had the oversight of the work at all the mission stations south of 
the Coleroon. There was only one missionary at Tranquebar ; 
it was impossible to borrow his services, even temporarily. 
They knew that Dr. Rottler was in Madras. There was a 
difficulty in asking him to take up the work. He had done so 
by their request in 1808, but the Society had been prevented 
from retaining his services bv the disinclination of the Danish 
Society to part with him. They determined therefore to ask 
the Madras District Committee to undertake the charge, 
probably in the hope that they would appoint or obtain the 
appointment for Rottler. They accordingly wrote to the 
Secretary of the M.D.C. 1 and said : 

‘ The mission being deprived of a fit person to take charge 
of the properties belonging to the same, and to minister to the 
spiritual concerns of the native Christians, we humbly beg that 
the M.D.C. will be kindly pleased to take charge of the Hon. 
Society’s mission at Madras, till a representation be made to 
his Lordship the Bishop of Calcutta, and his pleasure be made 
known. Trusting that the benevolence of the Committee will 
relieve us of our concern for the mission by their kind com¬ 
pliance with our request/ &c. 

This letter was dated November 15, 1817. 

A special meeting of the M.D.C. was convened to consider 
this request. On December 4,1817, a series of resolutions was 
sent to Pohle and Kohlhoff: 

1. Under the circumstances to accept the trust delegated 
to them. 

2. To ask Dr. Rottler to resume the clerical duties of the 
Vepery mission Church. 

8. To appoint a special committee to ascertain the nature, 
extent, and condition of the property of the mission at the 
Presidency ; to take measures for its preservation, and for the 
temporary administration of the several charities connected 
with it. 

4. To send a report of their proceedings with information 
1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 136. 
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of the present state of the mission and its concerns to the* 
parent Society and to the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the 
S.P.C.K. 

5. To send a report also to the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, ‘ as the mission of the Venerable Society has ever 
been favoured with the special regard and protection of the 
local Government, and of the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Dr. Bottler undertook the charge subject to certain financial 
conditions; 1 and he undertook to co-operate with the com¬ 
mittee, and to give all the information he could regarding the 
Gerieke trust. He immediately began to lean on the committee 
for support; he wrote on December 26, 1817, asking for in¬ 
structions about the re-opening of the press and receiving orders 
for books, and the committee gave him loyal support in every 
way. They issued the following notice to the various agents 
and native Christians of the mission : 

_< The Rev. Dr. J. P. Bottler having been put in charge of 
the clerical superintendence of the mission concerns at Vepery, 
you are directed to attend to his orders as your pastor and 
minister.’ 

The Bishop of Calcutta heartily approved of what had been 
done. He wrote to the Society in London in 1818 and said 
that the M.D.C. deserved the Society’s warmest thanks, and 
especially Mr. Richard Clarke, the honorary secretary; 2 he 
considered it a providential circumstance that the committee 
existed. 3 The Society approved of all that had been done, 
gave the committee their best thanks, and re-appointed Dr. 
Bottler to their staff. 

The special committee of inquiry commenced their work by 
overhauling the press and book store. They found abundance 
of books, dictionaries, grammars, Bibles, hymns, and other 
Tamil books ; they found a binding press which only required 
to be fixed and set up, and a large supply of binding materials. 
There was abundant cause for the intervention of the M.D.C., 
or of some similar body of Christian gentlemen interested in 
the prosecution of the Society’s work. 

1 W. Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 138-39. 

, 2 Minutes of the East India Committee of the S.P.C.K., May 8 and 9, 1818. 

3 S.P.C.K. Repwt for 1818, p. 163. 
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Having taken this first step in the direction of conserving 
the mission property, the special committee proceeded to inquire 
further about the property in land, houses, and funds. With 
the assistance of the civil authorities they obtained a correct 
list of all the mission houses and lands. 1 

In January 1818 Christian Pohle of Trichinopoly died. 
-J. C. Kohlhoff thus became the only missionary of the Society 
m the Carnatic. 3 He could confer with his "co-trustees 3 on 
matters concerning the Schwartz and Gericke trusts; but by 
the Society’s regulations he was the sole manager and super¬ 
intendent of all the Society’s concerns in the south. Wisely 
he declined so great and extensive a responsibility. He made 
the necessary arrangements for carrying on the work at Trich¬ 
inopoly, and he wrote to the M.D.C. reporting what he had 
done. It seems only a little matter, but it was one of the several 
steps by which the M.D.C. were led from their original position 
of book distribution to the more important position of general 
control. 

The special committee were much concerned at the state 
of the Yepery mission buildings. They obtained from Major 
do Ha viHand an estimate of the cost of repair; and they wrote 
to the Gericke trustees and asked them to co-operate with the 
M.D.C. by placing funds at their disposal to meet the cost. 
Bottler not only advised compliance, but expressed the desira¬ 
bility of placing the whole Gericke fund at the disposal of the 
committee,'and of seeking release from the responsibility of 
further trusteeship. Breithaupt agreed and went further still; 
lie proposed that the committee should be asked to take over the 
Schwartz fund also. Caemmerer agreed with both proposals • 
he had received inquiries from the committee about his ad¬ 
ministration of the grant allotted from the Gericke fund to 
Negapatam, ‘ by which it seems they are considering me under 
their authority ’; he desired to be relieved of connection with 

> This list was a more complete one than that of 1787; it included the 
burial-ground and garden at John Pereiras. Taylor’s Memoir, p. 164. 

Madras™ ° f Eottlel ’ a and HoItzber g’ s re-employment had not reaohed 

•‘Caemmerer of the Danish Mission, Rottler of Vepery, and Christopher 
Breithaupt the merchant. k 
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the fund'. Koblhoff agreed with all the others ; the trusteeship 
was a source of great anxiety to him. 

The M.D.C. were not prepared to take so much responsibility 
on their own shoulders. They Were interested in mission 
concerns, and were appointed by the Bishop of Calcutta to 
promote them ; their desii'8 was to make the mission work as 
effective, and the mission cause as successful as possible. At 
the same time they were officers in the Company’s service, 
professional men and private merchants, who had their own 
work to do, and were not anxious to have their daily labours 
largely increased. 

They therefore replied that they were not authorised by 
their constitution to interfere in any way with the Society’s 
missions, and that there did not appear to be the same urgent 
call to accept the trust now proposed, as there was for taking 
charge of the Vepery branch of the mission when it was left 
without superintendence. 1 They added that they had referred 
to the parent Society on the subject, and would resume consider¬ 
ation of the proposal on receiving a reply to their reference. 

The proposal of Rottler was merely to unite the sources 
of income of the Vepery Mission into one fund for the general 
good of the mission. If the income of the Gericke trust fund, 
the rents of houses and lands, the profits of the printing press, 
and the profits on the sale of books were all put together and 
kept in one account, he thought it would be better for the 
mission. Breithaupt’s proposal was that the M.D.C. should 
take charge of all the funds and keep the accounts themselves. 

The question was considered by the S.P.C.K. in duly 1819. 
They agreed that it would be a very desirable measure to have 
the legacies brought under the management of the M.D.C., 2 
whom they heartily thanked for their laborious care of the 
mission concerns. And they went further still; they asked 
the Bishop of Calcutta how far the M.D.C. might with 
advantage manage and direct the Society s mission on the 
coast. The Bishop doubted 3 if the direction of missionary 
proceedings by the M.D.C. would be expedient, but considered 

1 Taylor’s Memoir , p. 171. 

2 Minutes of the East India Committee , S.P.C.K., July 2, 1810. 

3 Minutes of the East India Committee , S.P.C.K July 24, 1820. 



that the financial concerns might very fitly be vested in 
them. 


Besides the registration and repair of all the mission property 
in Vepery in 1818, the M.D.C. did a useful service to the 
missionaries in that year in connection with their pay. At the 
end of the year 1817 the Society sent out a draft for £500 to 
Paezold, being the salaries and gifts for that year ; this arrived 
after his death, and fell into the hands of his executors, who 
refused to give it up. 1 The M.D.G. acted promptly and obtained 
the suspension of payment by the Government. They also 
persuaded the Government to advance the money to them for 
the payment of the salaries, a bond of indemnity being entered 
into with the Government by three members of the committee. 3 
This circumstance resulted in a change of financial method. 
Henceforth the salaries were sent to the M.D.G. for disburse¬ 
ment instead of to the senior missionary at Vepery. 

The M.D.C. had not taken over charge of the Vepery Mission 
very long before they came to the conclusion that the salaries 
given were too small. They represented this to the Bishop of 
Calcutta, who concurred with their opinion, and wrote strongly 
on the question to the Society. 3 The result was that the salaries 
were raised from £100 to £150, and the Bishop was told that 
if he deemed it proper and expedient he might add on the 
Society’s account £50 more. 

Dr. Bottler sent reports of the Vepery and Negapatam 
missions and mission schools and of the Vepery Press to the 
M.D.C. both in 1818 and in subsequent years ; he spent no 
money over repairs without asking their consent. But this 
did not blind them to the fact that their powers were limited. 
They acknowledged the receipt of his reports ; but when he 
asked their permission in 1818 to amalgamate two of the 
mission schools, 4 they at once replied that they were not 
authorised to consider such questions of missionary detail. 
Dr. Bottler was either consciously learning to depend upon the 
committee, or was unconsciously falling into the habit of doing 

1 Minute\s of the East India Committee ,of the S,P.C,K May 9, 1818 ; 
March 6, 1819; and Feb. 2,.1824. 

2 Archdeacon Mousley, the Key. R. Keating, and Richard Clarke, Esq. 

3 Minutes of the East India Committee of the /S.P.C.K., March 6 , 1819, 

4 The Vepery Free School for Eurasians and the Tamil School. 
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so. In the year 1819 he sought their advice as to where’two of 
the three new men 1 who had just arrived should be stationed. 
The M.D.C., without any assumption of right, recommended 
that they should study Tamil in Madras, and reminded Rottler 
that it rested with him and Kohlhoff to determine the place 
of actual residence afterwards, subject to the approval of the 
Bishop. At the same time they expressed a hope that one 
would be stationed at Vepery. That was just what Rottler 
wanted. He required an assistant and did not like to give 
himself one. A little later he recommended that Rosen should 
be sent to Trichinopoly. The committee approved, ancl added : 

But you are aware that it does not rest with them to 
determine on the stationing or removing of the missionaries. 
The Committee will lose no time in forwarding a copy of your 
letter to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, who alone can confirm 
the propositions agreed upon in this respect by yourselves.* 

In undertaking to distribute the Society’s salary grants 
and to take charge of their stores, the M.D.C. was making 
a greater fundamental change of administration than they 
knew. It suited Kohlhoff and Rottler, but subsequent mission¬ 
aries complained bitterly of it. They said that it reduced them 
from the honourable position of being direct agents of the 
Society to that of subordinates of a local committee. Certainly 
the handling of money adds importance to a person in the 
eyes of a native of India ; the paymaster is always held in 
honour. 

Gradually and without any intention on their part the 
Committee was slipping into the position of authority. They 
were anxious that the old system should continue, by which 
the missionaries managed their own work in their own wav, 
but subject to the approval of the Bishop. The responsibility 
of administration and control was forced upon them by the 
disinclination of Rottler and Kohlhoff to pursue the olcl policy. 
They sought to limit their own powers, but circumstances 
were against them. Control was bound to follow in the wake 
of grants. For several years before 1822 they had made a 
grant of Rs.40 each month for the upkeep of the Palamcottah 

1 Rosen and Haubroe. 
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schools. In 1822 they called for a report of the schools and of 
the expenditure of the grant. The duty of a committee -which 
makes grants is to be assured that the money is properly spent. 
It was along these lines that control inevitably advanced in 
spite of the unwillingness of the parent Society to grant it, 
and of the District Committee to assume it. 

The Palamcottah missionary was called upon to make a 
report in consequence of the grant. The Committee had no 
intention of studying reports from stations where they made no 
grants. A report was sent to them soon afterwards from Cudda- 
lore, but they sent it on to Bottler as a matter pertaining to the 
missionaries themselves. All their actions showed that they 
had no desire to rule, nor to do anything more than protect the 
property and the interests of the mission. 

In September 1820 another opportunity occurred of ex¬ 
tending their powers if they had had any desire to do so. There 
was a caste dispute in the Vepery congregation. One of the 
disputants appeared before the police magistrate with a com¬ 
plaint. The- magistrate, Captain W. Ormsby, was a member 
of the M.D.C. He wrote to the Secretary asking him to inter¬ 
vene and stop the litigation. The secretary, Mr. J. Gwatkin, 
circulated the letter to his ' committee, and asked them to 
determine if they esteemed themselves competent to decide 
a matter so ecclesiastical. He reminded them that the S.P.C.K. 
made their missionaries independent of the M.D.C. in such 
matters, which in the first instance were to be determined by 
the missionaries themselves, with appeal to the Bishop. The 
other members of the special committee agreed that they were 
not competent to notice differences of opinion in the congrega¬ 
tion ; ‘ it is evident by every letter from England that the 
Society is not inclined to allow the M.D.C. to interfere with 
mission functions.’ And so the caste contention was left 
untouched by the committee, possibly to the disadvantage of 
the Vepery Mission. 

Er6m 1803 to 1828 the whole of the mission funds of the 
Schwartz and Ge.ric.ke trusts were held by Dr. Bottler. There 
can be no doubt that he took counsel with the missionaries and 
with some member of the M.D.C. as to how he could be relieved 
of the charge. In 1822 he tried to achieve this by getting 
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Haubroe co-opted to the trust, and giving up the mission 
accounts to him and the other Vepery missionary. But this 
co-option was disallowed by the Judge of the Supreme Court. 
In such a matter it was impossible to proceed without reference 
to him. It was therefore decided by the missionaries in confer¬ 
ence to invest the whole sum in Government bonds ; to deposit 
the bonds for safe custody at a banking house in Madras; and 
to use only the interest for mission purposes. Accordingly the 
Vepery missionaries 1 appeared at the office of Messrs. Arbutlmot 
and delivered up all the promissory notes and cash in their 
possession, amounting to over one and a half lacs of rupees. 
One cannot help seeing in this transaction the wise advice of 
the District Committee. 

In March 1824 Rottler wrote to Kohlhoff at Tanjore and 
told him that the Tanjore mission fund, amounting to Rs.88,600, 
was to be regarded as capital, and that the half-yearly interest 
must be made to meet expenses; ‘ if you require more than the 
interest ... it will be advisable to address the M.D.G. or 
the Bishop.’ 

He also wrote to the surviving trustees of the Gericke fund 
informing them that the Vepery mission fund amounted to 
Rs.67,000 ; that it was invested in the Company’s bonds; and 
that the interest was payable on demand half-yearly by the 
Vepery missionaries. He added: * These sums so invested are 
in my opinion entire ; so that in future no part of them can be 
sold; and if you approve of the Same I beg you to do it by your 
signature.’ To this they signed their names. 

In the draft of the letter, according to William Taylor, 3 
there were pencil variations in another hand, showing that 
Rottler had submitted it to some one for criticism. It is no 
secret that he had wisely relied upon Richard Clarke and John 
Gwatkin for guidance. They knew more about business 
matters than he did. 

For a year the two funds were treated as one; but as the 
Vepery and Tanjore missionaries never knew exactly what their 
credit balances were, the funds were separated in 1824. 

At this time the Government gave notice of their intention 
to pay off existing loans by borrowing money at a lower rate 


Bottler, Haubide, and Falcke. 


2 Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 277-79. 



of interest. Tho'M.D.C. watched the process of conversion so 
that the mission should get the full benefit of it. It is probable 
that they were anxious that the whole amount should be 
re-invested and kept entire. 

The service thus rendered to the mission was very great, 
and nono recognised its value more thoroughly than Dr. Bottler 
himself. Prom that time he leaned more and more upon the 
and would hardly do anything without their consent 
and approval. The annual accounts of all the missions were 
submitted to them. They were consulted before transfers were 
arranged and- vacant stations filled up. They made their 
recommendations and remarks. This was a change from their 
former attitude. The position was not one which they had 
sought, indeed they had more than once refused it; it was 
forced upon them by the circumstances of the case, and that 
so strongly that they could no longer resist it. 



CHAPTER XII 


COMMITTEE EULE IN THE MISSION FIELD, 1824 TO 1835 

The Committee and property. The Tanjore misappropriation. The sale of 
missions. The M.D.C. as a trustee. Transfer to the S.P.G. The new 
S.P.G. Committee. The S.P.G. rules. The new committee and the 
Government. Call for returns and reports. Their important work. 
They assume financial control. The M.D.C. rules for themselves and the 
missionaries. Former sanctioned by the S.P.G. Latter referred to the 
Bishop. The M.D.C. adopt their own rules. The Missionary rules. 
Justification of them. Present times. 

The development of committee rule which has been traced 
was one of the principal results of the accumulation of property. 
Pure evangelistic work united the workers and the societies 
which employed them. Property divided both. There was 
property at Tranquebar in which the S.P.G.K. and its mission¬ 
aries had no part; there was property in the Company’s 
territories in which the Eoyal Danish Missionary Society and 
its Tranquebar agents had no part. The common nationality 
of the workers could not make such property as there was 
common to all. 

The Madras District Committee of the S.P.C.K. watched 
over the mission property with a view to its preservation for 
the Society. The absurdity of leaving mission funds in the 
hands of missionaries, to be absorbed in their private estate 
by their executors on their death, was patent to all. The 
committee had fears also of misappropriation during the 
lifetime of the missionaries, which were not groundless. 
Between 1828 and 1825 Sperschneider of Tanjore, with the 
approval of his superior Kohlhoff, rebuilt the mission house 
at Tanjore at a cost of Rs.18,600. On its completion he 
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wrote and asked Dr. Bottler to pay the cost out of the Tanjore 
mission fund, or to borrow the sum on the security of the 
fjm'd. The expense was incurred without any previous 
reference to Hie committee or the trustees of the fund, and 
without the permission of anyone in authority. Considering 
the cheapness of local labour, it was a very large sum to spend 
on the building of a mission house, and Dr. Bottler was 
greatly upset. He wrote to the M.D.C.: ‘ It will, I see, be 
necessary to submit the whole business to the counsel and 
direction of the M.D.C.’; and he wrote to his co-trustees, 
Kohlhoff and Caemmerer, telling them that he had consulted 
the M.D.C., and that they were of opinion that the whole 
matter should be laid before the Bishop on his arrival in 
1826.1 

Before this occurred the M.D.C. had been brought face 
to face with another possibility. In the year 1817 the 
Tranquebar missionaries, who had been left for several years 
without help from Denmark, proposed to the Bishop of 
Calcutta that he, as the representative of the S.P.C.K., should 
purchase the Tranquebar Mission, with all its property in 
Churches, school-houses, and lands, for the amount of its 
then indebtedness to money-lenders. 2 Soon afterwards the 
customary supplies w r ere renewed and the subject of transfer 
was dropped. 3 Supplies were again stopped in 1819, and a 
transfer * of eleven catechists, 1300 Christians, with chapels 
and school-houses in the Tanjore country, was made to Kohl¬ 
hoff of Tanjore, on condition that he would provide for their 
upkeep. Bishop Middleton approved of the transfer. 3 

If there was nothing to prevent the Tranquebar mission¬ 
aries from handing over their work and property to others 
for a consideration, there was nothing to prevent their friends 
and fellow-countrymen employed by the S.P.C.K. in the 
Company s territories from doing the same thing, if they were 
so minded, unless the property and the work were in some way 
safeguarded. • 

1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 315,. 

2 Minutes of the East India Committee, S.P.C.K AprU 20, 1818. 

3 Minute# of the East India Committee, S.P.C.K. , May 8, 1818. 

4 Minnies of the East India Committee, S.P.C'K., July 2, 1819. 

& Minutes of the East India Committee , S.P.C.K,, July 2, 1821. 
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To defeat all possible chances of transfer, the S.P.C.K. 
requested the Bishop of Calcutta to take the Tanjore and 
Triehinopoly Missions under his protection, 1 as he had already 
taken the Vepery Mission. They were about to withdraw 
from direct missionary work themselves, and to place the care 
of their missions with the S.P.G. Their German agents would 
be thus assured that the mission and its property were not 
deserted, and left to the workers to dispose of as they pleased. 

For several years before the S.P.C.K. transferred its 
duties to others, it had learned to depend upon the M.D.C., 
and to make use of them for all purposes. There was 
no definite appointment or authorisation. Confidence had 
grown gradually. The Society was glad enough to have a 
body of men at Madras whom it could trust to carry out its 
policy and preserve its property. The Society had not 
desired to destroy the independence of the missionaries, nor 
had the District Committee; but it was impossible to trust 
them at this period as completely as had been 1 done in the 
past. The two seniors, Bottler and Kohlhoff, were incapable 
of giving the younger men a lead ; the younger men in 
consequence went their own way. The M.D.C. were alive 
to the clanger of their German agents failing to associate 
their work and the mission property with the Society which 
employed them. Occasionally the younger missionaries 
spoke of ‘ our mission ’ in a spirit and tone of dissocia¬ 
tion. 2 It seems certain that the M.D.C. preserved the whole 
mission to the Church of England 3 as truly as it preserved 
the mission property to the S.P.C.K. 

The transfer was not undertaken without reason and 
thought. The S.P.C.K. was convinced that the missionaries 
would be placed on a better footing under the S.P.G.—a 
chartered Society under the presidency of the Primate—than 
under a voluntary association like their own; ‘their mission¬ 
aries will in fact be missionaries of the Church of England/ 

1 Minutes of the East India Committee, S.P.C.K., Dec. 13, 1824. It 
is not known why this was not clone by Bishop Middleton ten years before, 
if it was not done ; probably it was done, but not reported. 

2 Archdeacon's Records; Letter of Schreyvogel to the /Secretary M.D.C,, 
March 25, 1829. 

3 Minutes of the East India Committee, S.P.C.K Feb. 2, 1824, 



* With Bishop’s College 1 for their University and the chartered 
Society for their masters, a degree of national countenance 
will be afforded to the missions which they can never obtain 
under the present system.’ They added that they proposed 
to confine their efforts to furnishing Europeans and natives 
with assistance and instruction by means of books and schools. 

The S.P.G. accepted the oversight of the missions in 
southern India in 1825. A Madras District Committee was 
formed in 1826. But the Society was not able to send any 
missionary for the work until 1829. The intervening years 
were years of great anxiety to all concerned. The only 
crumb of comfort to the two societies was that their interests 
and their property and the mission cause were in such safe 
hands as those of their District Committees. The S.P.C.K. 
committee could not divest itself of its responsibilities all at 
once, because the S.P.G. committee was not prepared to take 
them over. They gradually divested themselves of the 
mission property and put the S.P.G. in possession; but they 
had to wait for the time of full surrender until the working 
representatives of the S.P.G. arrived. 

Ihe Madras District Committee of the S.P.G. being formed, 
the parent Society in June 1827 prescribed its duties by 
resolution. 3 They resolved : 

‘That it, will be the duty of the committees lately formed 
in aid of the Society in India to collect subscriptions in further¬ 
ance of their designs ; to superintend and support the native 
schools of the Society, as far as their funds will allow, within 
their respective Presidencies; to correspond with and assist 
the missionaries in all temporal affairs without interference 
with their spiritual charge; to communicate fully with the 
Society on all these topics; and to transmit an abstract of 
their proceedings to the College 3 Council.’ 

The S.P.G. had rules of their own for the guidance of the 

1 Calcutta. 

2 Present: tho Bishops of London and Calcutta (Turner), tho Ven. Dr 
Barnes (first Archdeacon of Bombay), Messieurs Campbell and Richard Clarke 
(late Madras Civil Service). 

Bishop s College, Calcutta, the then recognised headquarters of the 
Society in India. 


missionaries in their employ, which had stood the test of use 
in other .parts of the world for a century and a quarter. 1 
Nothing was said in these rales about finance, property, or 
committees. It was not apparently contemplated that the 
missionaries would erect buildings, accumulate property, or 
even hold cash balances. However, buildings came and 
property too, and it became necessary to enlist the services 
of businesslike laymen to deal with them. I'he first auxiliary 
committee was formed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1769. 2 
After seven years the committee found it necessary to apply 
to the Society for coercive power over the missionary clergy. 
The Society considered that such a power ‘ would be highly 
improper,’ and the Halifax committee resigned. 

In the 1827 rules relating to committees in India nothing 
was said about financial control or coercive power. The 
accumulation of funds and real property in the Madras 
missions had made it necessary for the Bishops of Calcutta 
to give these powers to the local committee of the S.I J .C.K. 
Without the powers they could not have conserved the 
property. The new S.P.G. committee contained several 
members of the older S.P.C.K. committee. They had their 
own experience of the necessities of the case; and because they 
knew it to be necessary, they exercised control and coercive 
power without hesitation from the moment of their existence, 
with the knowledge and consent of the Bishop of Calcutta.' 1 

The committee began its reign by informing the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras of the transfer from the S.P.C.K. to the S.P.G. 
which had taken place, and of their own future responsibility 
for the superintendence of the’ old established missions. 
This incident is an interesting -sidelight on the happy rela¬ 
tionship which existed then, and had existed for a hundred 
years before, between the Government and the mission. 
The letter was sent on the declared ground that ‘ these 

1 Pascoets Two Hundred Years of the 8.P.O., p. 837. These regulations 
were probably the foundation of those drawn up by the S.P.C.K. in 1735 for 
the guidance of -their agents in India. 

2 PasCoe’s Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G., p. 759. 

a See the correspondence in the Wissing case in The Bishop'a Records, 
Madras, Aug* to Nov. 1828. 
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missions and the ministers had hitherto enjoyed the protec¬ 
tion and assistance of the Hon. Court of Directors as well 
as of the local Governments in India.’ 


They then requested the missionaries to furnish them 
with information about each mission station, and to send 
half-yearly school, financial and statistical reports. They 
inquired into the nature and amount of mission property 
administered locally. They arranged to pay the mission¬ 
aries monthly instead of half-yearly. In less than two 
months they collected over Rs.6000 for the mission purposes, 
and began to make grants for the repair of the many mission 
buildings. They dealt with the misappropriations at Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly, which had been reported to the S.P.C.K. 
committee. Briefly they took up the work of guidance, 
government, and control at the point where that committee 
had laid it down. 

The first four years of their existence as a committee were 
full of anxiety and business. The mission staff was inade¬ 
quate ; some of the older mission stations were not even 
occupied. At the suggestion of Bishop Heber they engaged 
the services of the Rev. D. Sehreyvogel of the Tranquebar 
Danish Mission to carry on the work at Trichinopoly. The 
engagement was subject to the permission of his superior at 
Tranquebar. 1 They purchased a mission house at Negapa- 
tam; recovered from sequestration the padre-kotagam lands 
at Cuddalore; and they made an attempt to carry out Bishop 
Heber’s suggestion to use the lands as an agricultural settle¬ 
ment for Christians. 3 

Prom a certain point of view the most important thing 
of all was the action they took with regard to mission finance. 
At the beginning of each year they had before them the 
reports and financial returns of the several missionaries for 
the previous year. After examining the accounts for the 
year 1826, it seemed to them that it would be far better for 

1 It .is stated by Fenger (History of the Tranquebar Mimon) that Schrey- 
vogeJ ‘ joined the English Church by reordination in 1826 ’; and it has been 
sux>posed from this that he was ordained by Bishop Heber. There is no record 
of the ordination. If it had been arranged or had taken place the permission 
of the Superior to go to Trichinopoly would not have been required. 

3 Committee Minutes, Oct. 21, 1826. 
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all concerned if they relieved the missionaries of the manage¬ 
ment of the pecuniary concerns of the Vepery Mission by 
taking over the administration of the trust funds. They 
therefore wrote to the missionaries : 

‘ Some time will elapse before Dr. Bottler will be able to 
give up in legal form the trust which he holds of property 
bequeathed for mission purposes ; the Committee are of opinion 
that you should in the meantime have the option of being 
relieved from the trouble of accounts, and the responsibility of 
pecuniary concerns, excepting so far as presenting monthly 
abstracts and paying the establishment. 

* The Committee are persuaded that you will readily perceive 
the prudence of such a measure; for it frequently happens 
that the habits and pursuits of a minister of the Gospel render 
him averse or even incompetent to have the charge of accounts ; 
or if it should be otherwise, still it appears advisable that he 
should have as few distractions as possible from his spiritual 
charge.’ • • . 

At their next quarterly meeting a letter was read from 
Dr. Rottler and his colleague at Vepery agreeing to the 
transfer of the Vepery mission funds to the committee, and 
desiring to be relieved of all matters of finance. The mission¬ 
aries offered no objection, and the committee were thus 
encouraged to go further. In July 1827 they passed this 
resolution : 

‘ The General Meeting taking into consideration the errors 
and confusion which are found in most of the mission accounts, 
and the want of method that prevails in the statements which 
they have received, resolve that it be referred to the Select 
Committee to prepare for the approval of the General Committee 
such rules and regulations as shall appear best calculated to 
bring the accounts of the several missions under one uniform 
system of management, and to provide against inability and 
carelessness in keeping accounts.’ 

The Select Committee drew up two sets of rules ; one 
set for the guidance of the committee and the honorary 
secretary, and the other for the guidance of the missionaries. 
It must be presumed that these rules, after being adopted by 
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the General Committee, were sanctioned by the Bishop of 
Calcutta ; for the first duty of the committee was to advanco 
the designs of the Society under the Bishop’s direction. 


The rules were sent home to the parent Society and were 
discussed by the East India Committee, Those relating to 
the committees and the secretary were approved and adopted. 1 
The East India Committee had a difficulty with regard to the 
rules relating to missionaries.. It did not appear to them that 
it was within their province to sanction them. According 
to the principles of the Society the missionaries were under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop; if it pleased him to delegate 
his authority in non-spiritual matters to the Madras District 
Committee of the Society, it was not for them to express either 
approval or disapproval, but merely to acquiesce when 
assured that the rules had the Bishop’s sanction. 

The M.D.C. received in 1829 the sanction of the Society 
for their committee rules, with the intimation that reference 
was being made to the Bishop regarding the rules for the 
missionaries. Nothing more was heard of these rules until 
1834. Meanwhile, the more simple rules drawn up in 1827 
were in force. 

In 1834 2 the Rev. R. A. Denton, Hon. Secretary of the 
M.D.C., w r as directed to write to the Society in these terms : 

* In the year 1828 two sets of rules were sent home for the 
approval of the Society, one referring to the Committee, the 
other to the missionaries. The former was confirmed im¬ 
mediately ; but the latter the Society deferred to confirm till 
they had the opinion of the Bishop of Calcutta ; and as no 
sanction a has ever yet reached the Committee, the missionaries 
have not been called upon to obey them. I now enclose a 
copy of these rules and am instructed to inform you that the 
Committee have determined henceforth to consider them 
applicable to the missionaries unless they hear from you to the 
contrary.’ 

The committee rules recognised the paramount authority 

1 Proceedings of East India Committee , S.P.G., Feb. 28, 1829, p. 292. 

2 Proceedings of East India Committee , S.P,G. f vol. 1830-7, p. 294, 

3 i.e. the sanction of the parent Society, which the M.D.C. wished to have. 


of the Bishop, ‘ under whose jurisdiction all the Society’s 
missions are placed.’ This was rule 8 : 

‘ That this Committee shall be considered to have the general 
superintendence and control of all matters relating to the 
temporal concerns of the missions and schools, including the 
receipt and payment of salaries ; all proposals for exchanging, 
repairing, and buying of houses and lands for the several 
missions; with all other affairs of a general nature; care 
being taken to avoid interference with the jurisdiction of the 
Archdeacon, to whom if at the Presidency all resolutions agreed 
to in his absence from the committee shall be communicated 
before the same are acted upon.’ 

The Select Committee was to consist of the Archdeacon, 
the Chaplains at the Presidency who were subscribers, and 
six laymen. 

The rules relating to missionaries obliged each missionary : 

(1) To produce on arrival his credentials for the informa¬ 
tion of the M.D.C., and to apply to the Bishop for his licence. 

(2) To keep a journal, and to transmit a copy of it 
quarterly to the M.D.C. for transmission home. 

(3) To make half-yearly returns to the M.D.C. of schools 
and sacred offices. 

(4) To correspond with other Societies only through the 
M.D.C. 

(5) To abstain from interference with the duties of the 
Chaplains where Chaplains were stationed. 

(6) To obtain leave of absence from their station from the 
M.D.C. 

(7) To abstain from opening new stations except with the 
approval of the Bishop after consideration by the M.D.C. 

The rules correspond with those approved by Bishop 
Heber for Calcutta and Bombay in 1825. 1 The consecration 
and arrival of a Bishop for the archdeaconry of Madras 
resulted, of course, in the curtailment of the power of the 
committee over the missionaries ; but most of the rules 
were retained, and the principles underlying them were still 
in force at the end of the nineteenth century. The difference 

1 Minutes of the East India Committee , S.P.G*, Nov. 17, 1830, p. 27. 
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inade by (he coming of the Bishop was that the District 
Committees became the missionary councils of the Bishop, 
advising him in all matters connected with finance and 
secularities. The Bishops have hitherto been glad of the 
co-operation and practical help thus afforded. 

The powers of the committee were at the beginning so 
extensive that it is necessary to find some justification of 
them. Let it suffice to say that the powers were necessary 
at the time they were exercised. Since then they have been 
more than once modified. Rules which keep men of genius 
and power in leading strings are always a cause of resentment 
and vexation. In the Diocese of Madras there have been 
many missionaries of this stamp in the last seventy years. 
It is only necessary to mention such names as Pope, Caldwell, 
Iluxtable, Strachan, Billing, Blake, Margoschis, and Sharrock 
to show how necessary it has been to relax the rules and 
decentralise. 

Some of the matters reserved in the nineteenth century 
for the consideration of the Madras Diocesan Committee 
can be adequately dealt with by the representative District 
Councils which were originated by Bishops Sargent, Caldwell, 
and Cell* Local self-government is the first step towards 
ecclesiastical independence. India will not have a self- 
contained ecclesiastical polity until native Christians have 
learned to manage their own affairs. The Diocesan Com¬ 
mittees must be for some time to come the trustees of pro¬ 
perty, the managers and critics of finance. They have done 
a valuable work as such for the past eighty years. But the 
necessity of their interference in all financial matters can 
be brought gradually to an end. More and more work and 
responsibility must be placed on the shoulders of the District 
Committees, as the only method by which the native Chris¬ 
tians of India will be able to learn the art of self-government. 




CHAPTER XIII 

CHURCHES BUILT BETWEEN 1815 AND 1825 
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St. Mary Magdalen, Poonamallee. —Poonamallee Fort. A sanatorium. Early _ 
ecclesiastical visits. /TJne first Chaplain, 1800. The building of the Church. 
Its consecration, 1819. Enlargement, 1848. Hough, Sawyer, and the 
Mission chapel. Decision to abolish the station, 1833. Decision reversed. 
Modern times. 

The Madras Kirk.- —Appointment of Presbyterian ministers, 1813. The 
building of Kirks in the Presidency towns. The Kirk Session, 1816. De 
Havilland’s design accepted and carried out. The cost and the Directors. 
Proposal to reduce the number of Chaplains. Opposed by the Government 
of Fort St. George. - V 

C.M.S . Chapel, Black Town. —The goodwill of the Government. The original 
intention of the C.M.S. Committee. Opposition of Hindu residents. De¬ 
cision of the Government to provide the building. Hesitation of the C.M.S. 
Committee. The proclamation regarding the building of Churches and 
chapels. Cost of the chapel. For whom was it built, Ridsdale. Tucker. 
Chapel enlarged at expense of Government, 1826. Licensed, 1828. Repaired, 
1872. 

St. John's, Tellicherry. —Description of the place. The first Chaplain. The 
first Church. Government paid four-fifths of the cost. Hough’s evidence. 
Offer to transfer the chapel to the C.M.S.; not accepted. Neglect of the 
building. Brennen’s bequest. New Church built on the old site. "Cost. 
Subscribers. Consecration, 1868. The Brennen memorials. The burial- 
ground. 

St. Mary Magdalen f Poonamallee. — At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century Poonamallee was a walled town of 
irregular shape. An old Mahomedan fort, built by the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, stood a little to the south-east of the 
centre of the town. The fort, which was rectangular, 
occupied a space measuring 175 yards by 42. The rampart 
was 18 feet high, and there was a moat round it. The posi¬ 
tion was one of some military importance, for.it was on the 
road from the coast to Areot, the headquarters of the Nawab. 
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In the middle of the century the East India Company entered 
into alliance with the Nawab for mutual assistance against 
the combined power of Mysore and the French. During 
the struggle which took place between 1780 and 1800, Poona- 
mallee, both as a fort and a town, was a place of military 
importance to the Company as well as to the Nawab. Between 
the dates mentioned there was generally a full regiment of 
Europeans in the station, and it was found expedient and 
necessary to keep a full regiment there during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. During this time there were 
no proper barracks, the men lived in the fort and in the town 
where they could. 

Poonamallee is so situated that the drainage is good, and 
the place is consequently healthy. Its reputation as a health 
resort came by degrees, but it came to stay. And when it 
was not considered necessary to keep a regiment of Europeans 
there any longer, it was retained as a convalescent depot 
for the European troops throughout the whole of the Madras 
command. A proper cantonment w r as laid out, barracks for 
500 men were built, together with a set of married quarters, 
the necessary military buildings, and a Church. The fort 
itself was cleared of its buildings, and a hospital was erected 
in their place. 

This arrangement was made before the Nilgiri hills were 
opened up as a health resort. The station is still used as a 
sanatorium for .men who would not be benefited by the more 
rarefied and colder air of the hills. 

It obtained the name of the Queen’s Depot soon after it 
became a sanatorium. At that time the Company had some 
regiments of Europeans in their service. In each of the 
Presidency armies there were also Queen’s regiments. Poona¬ 
mallee was intended specially for men of the Queen’s regi¬ 
ments. Hence the name, There are not so many European 
troops in the southern Presidency now as there were seventy 
years ago. The barracks consequently give more accom¬ 
modation than is required, and the Church is larger than it 
need be. 

Poonamallee is nine miles W.N.W. 1 of St. Thomas’ Mount, 

1 The Gazetteer saya five miles north ; but this la wrong. 
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and about fifteen miles W.S.W. of Fort St. George. This 
proximity to Madras and the Mount made it possible in the 
early days to get the services of Chaplains when they were 
urgently required. Archdeacon Leslie of Fort St. George 
and the Rev. R. Owen of the Mount paid visits to Poonamallee 
in 1795. 1 Owen was there again in 1796. The Rev. R. H. 

Kerr was there in 1802, and the Rev. C. Ball of the Mount 
visited the station in 1803. The S.P.C.K. missionaries at 
Madras looked after tin soldiers’ native wives here as at 
other military stations. The Rev. C. W. Gericke is found 
to have paid annual visits to Poonamallee up to the year of 
his death, 1803. In 1806 the Rev. J. E. Atwood, the Chaplain 
of the Mount, was appointed also Chaplain of Poonamallee, 
and given a palankeen allowance 2 to enable him to pay 
frequent and regular visits. In 1814 Poonamallee was made 
a separate charge. 8 This arrangement made the building 
of a Church possible; for in their despatch of January 11, 

1809, 158, Public, the Directors authorised the building of 
a Church at all permanent military stations to which a 
Chaplain was attached. 

The Church Was built in the years 1816 and 1817. It 
had originally a nave 51 x 42 feet, and a chancel 16 x 12 
feet, the height of the nave being 28 feet. It was intended 
to accommodate 300 men, and it cost Rs.8586. It was 
consecrated by Bishop Middleton on April 13, 1819, and 
named in honour of St. Mary Magdalen. The Rev. William 
Malkin was the Chaplain of Poonamallee when the Church 
was built and consecrated. 

The original furniture was probably of the same kind as 
that at Arcot and other military Churches, consisting of 
commissariat benches without backs. But in 1845 this was 
altered, and the Directors expressed their approval. 4 The 
addition of benches with backs made it necessary to enlarge 
the building. This was done in 1848 by the addition of 
two transepts, each 20 x 14 feet. 6 According to the official 

1 Marriages at Fort St, George , by P. E. P. 

2 Despatch, Jan. 11, 1809, 156, Public. 

Despatch, Nov. 3, 1815, 125, Mil. 

4 Consultations , Dec. 9, 1845, 3, 4, and June 29, 1847, 8, Eccl, 

5 Despatch, July 16, 1851, 3, Eccl 






return of 1852 there was in consequence accommodation for 
415 men, and the total cost of the building up to that date 
was Bs.17,268. 

The Bev. James Hough succeeded Malkin in 1821. He 
had been ministering to the garrison at Palamcottah, which 
was at that time the centre of the S.P.C.K. Tinnevelly 
Mission. At Palamcottah he had devoted much of his time 
to the mission cause, and he brought with him to Poonamallee 
all his missionary enthusiasm. Ho sought the assistance of 
the Government to establish a school for the children of the 
British soldiers; but in this effort he was unsuccessful. There 
was already a mission school where they were taught, and the 
Government thought the mission school supplied all that 
was necessary. It is not certain what Hough did. He was 
only at Poonamallee about nine months. Bishop Caldwell, 
a very careful historian, 1 says that he erected a small native 
Church and two schools, English and Tamil. On the other 
hand the official return of Church buildings in 1852 states 
that the small Church was built in 1824 by the Rev. 
W. Sawyer, G.M.S. missionary. Probably Hough prepared 
the way at Poonamallee for the G.M.S. Mission, as he had 
previously done at Palamcottah, and left the little native 
Church to bo built after he had left the station. It was in¬ 
tended for the native wives of the pensioners and soldiers and 
their children. Without benches it accommodated a hundred 
people. It measured internally 47 X 14 X 14 feet: It was 
consecrated by Bishop Spencer in 1844, and named in honour 
of St. Paul. This building has disappeared. But the local 
mission is still fathered by the Chaplain, and the native 
Christians hold their services in the garrison Church at times 
when the building is not required by the Europeans. 

Between 1880 and 1838 it was under consideration to 
abolish the station altogether. An attempt was made to 
keep convalescent soldiers at their own stations without # 
giving them the change of air and place which are now uni¬ 
versally recognised to be advantageous. The number of 
men at the depot was reduced, the Chaplain was withdrawn, 
and the Chaplain of Black Town was ordered to visit the 

1 Caldwell’s History of the Tinnevelly Mission, 
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station occasionally. 1 This policy did not, however, last 
long; it was defeated by the undoubted advantage which 
Poonamallee possessed over all other military stations in the 
south for the salubrity of its climate, ancl its fitness to be a 
convalescent depot. 

In 1855 the Bev. Henry Taylor, one of the best of the 
Chaplains on the Madras establishment, was removed from 
the Cathedral to Poonamallee for certain teaching of which 
Bishop Dealtry disapproved. Taylor appealed to the 
Governor in Council through Archdeacon Shortland, who 
defended the teaching in question. The Government sent 
the appeal to the Directors, who felt bound to support the 
authority of the Bishop. They wrote 2 that on these ques¬ 
tions the Madras Government should deal solely with the 
Bishop ; they regretted that Taylor’s letter had been received 
through any other channel ; that it was in effect an appeal 
against the censure of his Diocesan. 

Although the Church was consecrated in 1819, and a 
regular succession of Chaplains has ministered at Poona¬ 
mallee since 1808, there are no register or Pile Books before 
the year 1842. There are no monuments either in the 
Church or in the cemetery to show that any officer of rank or 
distinction was ever connected with the place. No individual 
gifts of any value have been made. In addition to the altar 
plate provided by the East India Company, there is a small 
chalice with a cover for hospital celebrations, but the name 
of the giver is forgotten. There is also a small perforated 
silver spoon for eucharistic use. It was presented by John 
Pitt in 1856 when Henry Taylor was Chaplain. The coloured 
east window was purchased by the congregation in 1892. 
In the same year a room in the hospital was placed at the 
disposal of the Chaplain to be used as a Chapel. The congre¬ 
gation provided the funds to furnish it, and grants of Prayer- 
books and hymn-books were made by the S.P.C.K. And 
when, in the year 1900, the building was put in order, the roof 
raised, and the furniture renewed by the Government, the 
congregation raised the sura of Bs.236 to adorn the altar with 
the usual ornaments. At the time there were about 200 men, 

1 Despatch, Oct. 9, 1833, 8, Eecl. s Despatch, Dec. 6, 1866, 2, Eccl. 
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•women, and children in the depot, and three commissioned 
officers. 

The Ki/rhy Madras .—When the Act of 1818, which renewed 
the Company’s Charter under certain conditions, was passed, 
there was an inclination among some members of Parliament 
to press upon the Company the obligation of appointing 
Presbyterian ministers to the Presidency towns in India. 1 
The Company, however, announced their intention to make 
such appointments, and the obligation was not pressed. This 
is what they wrote to the three Governments of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay : 2 

‘ In order to show our desire to encourage by every prudent 
means in our power the extension of the principles of the 
Christian religion in India, wo have unanimously resolved 
that an addition be made to the present clerical establishment 
maintained by the Company at each of our Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay of one minister of the Church 
of Scotland, with the same salary that is granted to the Junior 
Chaplain at each of the Presidencies; and we direct that a 
suitable place of worship be provided or erected at each of our 
principal settlements of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay for those 
members of the Church of Scotland whom we may permit to 
proceed to India to act as Chaplains at either of those places/ 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century when the 
London Company and the English Company united/there was a 
succession of Scotchmen 3 in the Company’s service. Two of the 
most notable Chaplains were Scotchmen, Stevenson and Bell. 4 
There were two Scotch Governors during the century, and 
nearly all the free merchants at the beginning of the nineteenth 
-century were Scotchmen. They were not all Presbyterians. 
A number of them did useful service as churchwardens and 
sidesmen of St. Mary’s. 5 But there was sufficient national 
feeling among them to make them desire to see a Kirk in Madras, 
even though they might prefer the services of the Church. It 

1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates , June 21 (Lords), July 8 (Commons), 
July 13 (Commons). 

2 Despatch to Fort St. George, Nov. 12, 1813, 2, Public. 

3 The spelling of the period is retained. 

4 See Church in Madras, i. 070, 678. 5 See ibid* L 559, 560. 
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Is a noteworthy fact that when the Court of Directors decided 
to employ Presbyterian ministers and to build Kirks, their 
thoughts were not with the various Scotch regiments in India, 
but with their servants and the free merchants of the Presi¬ 
dency towns. The 1st Royal Regiment was just completing 
its Indian, service. The Memoir of Sergeant Butler suggests 
how greatly the men might have benefited all through their 
service from the ministrations of a Chaplain who could under¬ 
stand them and make himself understood. But the appoint¬ 
ments were to the Presidency towns, and there the Kirks were 
to be built. 

The Directors seem to have had an idea that when they had 
appointed the ministers and built the Kirks their duty would 
be done, and that nothing more would be necessary. In the 
year 1815 the Government of Fort St, George reported that a 
site had been purchased. 1 The Directors approved, and added 
their hope that after building the Church they would be put to 
no expense for upkeep. 2 

There was a delay of five years between the arrival of the 
Scotch minister and the building of the Kirk. During that time 
Presbyterian services were held in the College Hall at Egrnore. 3 
The records do not show that there was any general desire on 
the part of the local Scotchmen to forsake St. George’s or St. 
Mary’s for the sake of the new venture. There were however 
some, and the number was sufficient to form a Kirk Session for 
the management of Kirk affairs before the end of the year 
1816. 

The Kirk Session was authorised by the Government to 
purchase * the Mason’s Lodge ’ for the purpose of increasing 
the area of their site. 4 It is probable that they conferred with 
Major de Havilland, who had succeeded Colonel Caldwell as 
Chief Engineer of the Presidency, to whom fell the duty of pro¬ 
viding and carrying out the design of the building. De Havil¬ 
land was more ambitious than Caldwell, and was not content 
to get hold of a good design and copy it. He determined to 

1 Letter, Jan. 25, 1816, Public. 

5 Despatch, Oct. 22, 1817, Eccl. 

a Letter, Jan. 25, 1816, 233, Public. 

1 ComvUalions , Fob. 24, 1817, Nos. 13, 14, Public. 
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have a domed building, and to work out all the calculations 
himself. He liyed in the Mount Road. In his own compound 
he erected a small domed building as an experiment. 1 From 
this he found out what support was required, and what outward 
pressure had to be provided against; and he submitted his plans 
and estimates to the Governor in Council. The Governor was 
a Scotchman and was much interested in the originality of the 
plans. Consequently the design was accepted and the estimate 
passed, though the latter exceeded 1£ lacs of rupees. 3 

In course of time the building was finished, and a steeple 
was added of a somewhat similar design to that of St. George’s, 
Choultry Plain. The outside of the east wall is decorated 
with the royal arms in relief. The lion has a hump like a 
country bullock, and about this there has been a good deal of 
amusing banter in Madras ever since. 3 When the building was 
ready for use it was found that the dome caused such an echo 
that nothing that was said or read could be distinctly heard. 
The echo had to be killed ; this was done at a further expense 
of RsASOO. The Government of Madras wrote to the Directors 
in 1822 recording all that had been done and the cost of the 
work. This was the bill : 

Building . . . . „ . Rs.178,037 

Original cost of site .... 16,443 

Further purchase of ground (paid from 
Lottery Fund) '*• . . . . 2,406 

Commission to Engineer . . . 14,746 

Alteration to kill echo .... 4,800 


. , Rs.216,432 

The Directors in reply 5 expressed more than dissatisfaction; 
they were angry. They said that Churches ‘more capacious 
than that of St. Andrew’s had been completed in various parts 
of India for one-fourth p'art of the sum expended ’; they said 

1 It is stillstanding and is used as a shop. 

2 Conmltedions, March 23, 1819, Nos. 1, 2, Public. 

3 It is supposed to represent the temper of the British lion when his Church 
on the Choultry Plain was eclipsed by the new design. 

4 Consultations , July 26, 1822, Nos, 11, 12, Ecol. 

4 Despatch, July 28, 1824, Eocl. 
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that the cost of the Kirk at Bombay was Rs.45,354 ; they said 
that this sum had ‘ been expended in the construction of a 
building to hold 440 persons, and frequented on an average by 
not more than 40 or 50.’ Included in the cost of building was a 
charge of Rs.6650 for bells and gateways. 1 The Directors were 
not told of this; if they had been told they might have said 
more; for it was against their principles to provide bells, which 
they looked upon as a luxury which a congregation could supply 
without their assistance. The original estimate was exceeded 2 
by Rs.21,990. However, the money was spent, and the 
local Government showed no sign of contrition. They had 
provided the gallant Scotchmen of the Presidency, who had in 
many ways helped to build up the British power in the south, 
with a Church they could be proud of ; one that cost as much 
as the seven new military churches at Tricliinopoly, Secundera¬ 
bad, Cannanore, Arcot, Bangalore, Poonamallee, and Bellary 
cost altogether. After this they could not complain of neglect. 
The same desire to please them was exhibited in later times. 
In 1834 a handsome ceiling was provided at a cost of Rs.1117, 
and a pulpit was put in which cost Rs.1714. 3 

The cost of the new buildings that were necessary for civil, 
military and ecclesiastical purposes was very great. A com¬ 
mission was appointed in 1829 to consider what could be done 
to reduce expenditure. They proposed among other things 
to abolish four English and two Scotch Chaplains. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras deprecated any reduction of the English 
establishment. They said : 4 

* In the ecclesiastical establishment a reduction is proposed 
by the abolition of four English and two Scotch Chaplains. 
Not being acquainted with the grounds of this recommendation 
we can offer upon it no detailed opinion; but we think the 
honour and welfare of the Company’s Service and Government 
deeply concerned in providing reasonable means of religious 



1 Consultations, Jan. 24, 1820, Nos. 9, 10, Eccl. 

2 ConsvMations, Nov. 30, 1821, Nos. 15, 16, Eccl. 

3 Letter, May 6, 1834; Despatch, March 18, 1835, 9. The Directors were 
again angry ; they said that the charge for the pulpit was extravagant and 
unjustifiable. 

4 Letter, Sept. 24, 1830* 65, 66, 67, Financial. 
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worship and communion for the several officers and servants 
at the principal stations of their " residence; and with this 
feeling we are more inclined to recommend an increase than a 
diminution of the English Chaplains.’ 

In the following paragraphs they regretted ‘ the late violent 
contentions ’ of idle, two Scotch ministers, and praised * the 
reverend gentlemen who now administer the rites of the English 
Church at the Presidency.’ 

The appointment of two Scotch-Chaplains at Madras made it 
possible for one or the other to minister to any Scotch regiment 
which happened to be in the Madras Presidency, Since that 
time two others have been appointed, and two Churches built, 
one at Bangalore and one at Secunderabad. This has made it 
possible for Scotch regiments to be stationed in the Presidency 
without being deprived of the ministrations most of them prefer 
in buildings of their own. 

The C.M.S. Chapel , Black Town.—In the year 1818 the 
Government of Port St. George commenced the building of this 
chapel at the public expense, and it was opened for use. on 
October 11,1820. In giving assistance of this kind to a mission¬ 
ary society of the Church they were pursuing an old policy 
which has already been traced from their first co-operation with 
the S.P.C.K. to the year 18Q5. 1 The Churches at Vepery and 
Cuddalore were their gifts to the missionaries of that Society, 
and the building of the Churches at Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
was largely assisted by them. This policy was not the ruling 
motive in the case of the Black Town mission chapel. The 
ancient goodwill remained, or the expense would not have been 
incurred ; but there were also other causes at work which con¬ 
tributed to the formation of their determination in 1818. 

Between the years 1818 and 1818 there was an increase of 
missionaries in Madras carrying on their work in the name of the 
Church. The S.P.C.K. had two men at Vepery, Paezold and 
Bottler, and the work was assisted by the formation of a local 
committee in 1815. The C.M.S. sent out their first men in, 
1814, 2 and a corresponding committee was formed in Madras 

1 See The Church in Madras, vol. i. 

3 The first arrivals wore Rhemiis and Sohnarr6, who went to Yranqaebar in * 
July 1814. In July 1815 they returned to Madras. 



soon after their arrival. In January 1817 the secretary of this 
conrmittee 1 wrote to the 'Rev. J. Pratt, secretary of the 
Society in London, and informed him that the committee had 
purchased a. plot of land in the centre of Black Town, on which 
they intended to build a mission' chapel.’ " In the following 
May he wrote again, reporting the progress of the. building. 
When he wrote in October of that same year he had. to report ' 
the existence of a strong opposition to the project on the part 
of ;th.e IUndus-'in -the neighbourhood, and that- they had 
petitioned-the Governor , in .Council to prevent the completion 
of the scheme. The Superintendent of Police was deputed to 
make inquiry, andnn December 1817 all work on the buildiiig 
was stopped. , ' ° 

The Government'did not require a reminder that they 
had allowed Mr..Loveless of the L:M.S. to reside in Madras 
in 1806, and to build a chapel in Davidson Street, Black 
down, in-1810." Nor did they forget that'another agent of 
tho same Society was receiving from. them.encouragement and 
a fixed allowance for conducting services in English at Vizaga-G 
patam. The recollection of these things made it impossible 
for them to treat the missionaries of the G.M.S. with less 
liberality than they had shown to others not connected with .. 
Church societies. After consultation the Government wrote 
on April 19, 1818, as follows to the Secretary of the C.M.S. 
Madras Committee:" 

The Hi. Hon. the (governor in.-Council, as expressed in 
the letter of December S3,-1817,. considered it equitable that 
the Society should be indemnified for the expense incurred by • 
them on account of the Church the building of which was 
stopped by the Government- and-is also of opinion that.in 
every point of view it will be. preferable that the Government 
should undertake the care and expense of building a Church 
for the Native Protestants of Madras, either on the new site 
or on some other well adapted for the purpose. With these 
intentions a reference will be made .to tho Military Board to 
ascertain the value '0f the ground first chosen as a site with the 

1 Mr. G. J. Casamajor of the Company’s Civil Service. 

* Despatch* April 2, 181.3, 109, Public' 

. 3 C.M.S, j Records at Salisbury Square. 
voL. a. 
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materials upon it, and the uses to -which they may be applicable, 
and to obtain a plan and estimate of a Church on the new site,’ 
&c. 


The offer of compensation, together with an offer to build a 
Church, would seem to ordinary people a most kind and 
considerate action. But the Madras Secretary of the C.M.S. 
suspected the Government and their offer of gifts. He wrote 
to the C.M.S. Secretary in London: 1 

‘ You will instantly feel how unsatisfactory this is. . . . 
We must request a distinct explanation whether the Church to 
be built at the expense of Government is to be annexed to our 
Mission, as the one in building was intended, under the patron¬ 
age of the C.M.S. My doubts as to the purposes of Government 
I must acknowledge are considerable.’ 

i His doubts were soon set at rest; and probably his sense of 
gratitude increased when he understood that the Church was a 
gift to the Society in addition to full compensation for all that 
had been expended at the forbidden site. 

A year later 2 he wrote again to the Secretary of the C.M.S. 
in London and said : 

* Our Mission Church is now likely to go on without delay. 
On digging for the foundation the Engineer 8 discovered that 
the soil was loose, &c. He was obliged to get the sanction of 
Government to build at additional expense on wells.’ 

The political and religious difficulty brought to the notice 
of the Government by the action of the C.M.S. Committee 
in Madras, in attempting to erect a chapel in a neighbourhood 
against the wish of people of other religions residing in it, was 
met by a proclamation 4 of the Government in 1818 forbidding 
the erection of places of Christian worship anywhere without 
their permission. 

When the mission Church was finished the Government sent 
to the Directors a full account of what had taken place. They 

1 Letter, dated April 22, 1818, to Home Secretary, C.M.S. 

2 Letter, dated April 16, 1819, to Home Secretary, C.M.S* 

3 Major de Havilland. 

4 Approved by the Directors, Despatch, July 28, 1824, 33, Eccl. 
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mentioned that 6 in order to evince their favourable disposition 
towards the Missionary Society and the Native Protestants 
living under the Company’s protection ’ they had defrayed the 
building expenses already incurred by the C.M.S., and built a 
chapel on an unobjectionable site, and that the cost had 
been : 

Compensation for amount expended . Rs.7,934 

Cost of new Church .... 21,262 

Alterations ...... 1,437 


Rs.30,688 

The Directors replied : 1 

* We entirely approve of your proceedings, which clearly 
show our Native subjects your desire to respect their religious 
observances, and to leave them in the uninterrupted exercise 
of them; and at the same time to countenance and support 
the dissemination of the Christian religion.’ 

Some doubts have arisen in recent years as to the class of 
persons for whom the Church was intended. All the contem¬ 
porary documents mention the native Protestants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Most likely the C.M.S. intended, to build for all 
their different purposes, that is for the benefit of European and 
Eurasian natives of India as well as for Christian native Indians. 
In 1827 the Madras secretary wrote to the C.M.S. secretary in 
London ‘ , ■ 

4 It will be gratifying to you to learn that the Mission 
Church in Black Town' is, well attended by the. European and 
half-caste inhabitants of this place, particularly in the evening 
when the Rev. J. Ridsdale officiates.’ 

Mr. Ridsdale had a difficulty in acquiring a practical knowledge 
of foreign languages. He was therefore left in charge of the 
European and Eurasian work, and this work of his was much 
appreciated at the mission chapel. 3 Ten years later the 

1 Despatch, July 2S, 1824, 20, Eccl. 

2 Letter from the Rev. John Halle well, Chaplain, dated May 15, 1827, to 
Home Secretary, C.M.S. 

3 Letters to Home Secretary, C.M.S., March 12, 1828 ; and from the Home 
Secretary, C.M.S., May 13, 1828; October 31, 1829 ; June 14, 1830. 






incumbent of the chapel was the Rev. John Tucker, a clergy¬ 
man of snore than usual ability and preaching power. A lady 
published this record of the state of affairs in 1838: 1 


* In the evening we went to a chapel in Black Town, some 
miles from the place where we live, and so crowded that we 
were obliged to be there three quarters of an hour before the 
time in order to secure seats ; but we were well repaid for our 
labour and trouble; we heard a most delightful preacher ; his 
sermon was clear, true and striking. , . . His chapel was 
originally intended for half-castes, but he is so popular that 
the Europeans will go there too. People complain that those 
for whom the chapel was built 1 2 are kept out in consequence,’ &c. 

Mr. Tucker was incumbent for fifteen years ; so great was his 
influence that the chapel became known as his, and has retained 
the name of Tucker’s chapel down to the present day. 3 

There is a trust fund connected with it for the benefit of 
Eurasians. All this seems to show that the recent contention 
that the chapel was intended for native Indians only cannot be 
maintained. 

In the year 1826-27 the Church was enlarged, the ventilation 
improved, and an organ gallery erected for the school children. 
This was done at the expense of the Government. The Directors 
were not pleased. They said : 4 * These expenses (for ventilation) 
argue great unskilfulness in those who planned and constructed 
the building.* 

The chapel was licensed for all ecclesiastical purposes in 
1828 by Bishop James of Calcutta. 

After the retirement of Mr. Tucker the incumbency was 
held by successive headmasters of the Bishop Come Grammar 
School until the end of the century, when a native clergyman 
was appointed, and the old congregation was dispersed. This 
did not matter much, as the Holy Emmanuel Church is close 

1 Letters from Madras (John Murray, 1843), p. 44. 

2 The use of the word half-caste by the authoress was the use of the period. 
Nothing offensive was intended. Some years afterwards it was understood 
to be offensive, and it dropped out of use. 

3 Before Tucker’s arrival it was known as Ridsdale’a Chapel. Madrasiana , 
p. 35. 

4 Despatch, July 23, 1828, 5, Eccl. 
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byand if there were any funds connected with work among 
Eurasians or domiciled Europeans attached to the chapel, they 
have doubtless been transferred, so as to be used still for their 
benefit. 

. The chapel underwent extensive repairs and improvements 
in 1872 at a cost of about Rs.2700. In consideration of its 
having been so much used by Europeans the Government 
made a grant of Rs.450 towards the expensed 

The chapel measures 100 x 50 feet, and there is sitting 
accommodation for about 850 persons. 

St John's, Tellichern ).—Tellieherry is on the west coast 
of India in the Malabar District. The East India Company 
established a factory there in 1683 for the purpose of carrying 
on the pepper trade. The site was given by the local Rajah, who 
profited from the trade carried on. His own profit was so 
great that in 1708 he built a fort for the protection of the 
factory. Small grants oi land were made to the Company 
subsequently, sp that they owned not only the fort but also the 
land hxjm.ediately round it. 

•The place was more easily reached by sea from Bombay 
than from Madras. It was therefore governed from Bombay 
in the eighteenth century, and the merchants employed were 
on the Bombay establishment. 

Existence at Tellieherry was comparatively peaceful until 
the Mysore wars began. Hyder All sent an army to overrun the 
district. This paralysed trade, so that in 1766 the establish¬ 
ment of the factory was greatly reduced. In 1780 the fort was 
besieged by the Mysore troops. It held out for two years and 
was then relieved by the arrival of troops from Bombay. It 
then became a military station of importance, as it was the 
western base of military operations till the fall of the Mysore 
power, and it retained its military importance till it was super¬ 
seded by Carmanore, where a large cantonment was laid out 
between 1805 and 1810. Its proximity to the French station 
of Mahe prevented it from being denuded of troops altogether 
until some time after the Peace of Paris in 1815. The troops 
on the west coast after the conquest of Mysore belonged to the 
Madras establishment. Consequently, when it was decided 

1 G.O., Nov. 21, 1872, No. 220, Eccl. 



to send Chaplains to Tellicherry and Cannanore, they also were 
of the same establishment. 


The first and only Chaplain sent to Tellicherry was the Rev. 
Frederick Spring, who was posted to the station in 1816 and 
remained in it till 1828. When he arrived there was a small 
garrison of Europeans and a number of civil administrators. 
There was no Church. The Military Board had not recom¬ 
mended the building of one at Tellicherry, because they knew 
the intention of the Government to transfer the European 
troops to Cannanore. Mr. Spring does not appear to have 
made any inquiry, but he raised a little over Rs.1000 among 
the civil and military officers, advanced Rs.4000 himself, and 
erected a building which measured 90 x 50 feet capable of 
seating about 250 persons. When the building was finished 
the European troops were withdrawn, and he was left with a 
congregation averaging 85 persons. 

In 1820 he appealed to the Government of Fort St. George 
to repay him the Rs.4000 he had expended, and to build a wall 
round the cemetery. The Government drew his attention to 
the rule of 1818 forbidding the building of Churches without 
previous permission, but they gave him credit for his good 
intentions, paid him the Rs.4000, and ordered a wall to be built 
round the adjoining cemetery at a cost of Rs.4771. 1 2 They then 
wrote a full account of what had happened to the Directors. 3 

In their reply the Directors 3 acknowledged Mr. Spring’s 
purity of motive, but regarded his action as irregular and a 
violation of their rules about the erection of Churches. 4 They 
noticed the report of the Superintending Engineer that the 
Church was built in an unsatisfactory way and ‘ would at no 
distant date require material repair.’ And they added : ‘ We 
reluctantly accede to your having granted Mr. Spring Rs.4000 
on account of the expense he incurred, and shall be displeased 
if your orders are disregarded again.’ 

When Mr. Spring appealed to the Government in 1820 

1 Consultations, July 25, 1820; Aug. 18, 1820; Aug. 26, 1823, Eccl. 

2 Letter, March 23, 1824, Eccl. 

* Despatch, Feb. 23, 1825, 8-11, Eccl. 

4 .there is no evidence as to when the Church was erected ; it may have 
been built before the 1818 rule reached Tellicherry. 



he mentioned that he had hoped to construct the Church 
without the assistance of the Company’s funds. If the station 
had not been reduced, probably he would have been able to do 
this. As it wag the Church became the property of the Govern¬ 
ment for four-fifths of its cost, the remaining fifth having been 
raised locally. 

When the Rev. James Hough was giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1882 on the 
affairs of the East India Company, he said: 1 ‘At Tellicherry 
there was a spacious Church, formerly a Chaplain, now none. 
I was there in 182(>. Europeans and Natives used to assemble 
for worship. When it needed repair they appealed, to Govern¬ 
ment, and the Government ordered it to be pulled down. 
Being on the spot I interposed and appealed to Government. 
The request for repairs was acceded to.’ This answer must be 
assumed to be correct, even though some of his answers were 
not. 2 

When the repairs were completed the Government trans¬ 
ferred. the building to the C.M.S., on condition that they sent 
an English clergyman to minister to the Europeans at the 
station. 3 There is no evidence that the C.M.S. accepted the 
offer. They had missionaries working among the English 
and Eurasians at Cochin and at Madras, but they deprecated 
their agents doing this kind of work. James Ridsdale of Madras 
did it because he found a difficulty in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge of Tamil to work among the native Indians. 4 • Prob¬ 
ably Samuel Ridsdale of Cochin had a similar difficulty. The 
Home Committee of the Society looked upon it.as. an inferior 
undertaking for a missionary, and had high authority for 
adopting that point of view. They wrote 5 to James Ridsdale: 

‘ We rejoice that it pleases God to use you as an instrument 
of good to any; but never forget what the Apostle esteemed 

■■ Question 1870. 

2 Questions 1880-81, relating to Cochin, and Question 1890, relating to 
Cannanore. 

3 This was in May or June 1827. Letter from the* Rev. J. Hallewell, 
Secretary C.M.S. Committee, Madras, to the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Secretary 
Home Committee, dated June 15, 1827. 

4 C.M.S. -Secretary’s Letter to Madras, May 13, 1828. - 

5 C.M.S. Secretary’s Lette.r^to Ridsdale, Oct. 31, 1829. , 



the highest office (Rom. xv. 20), nor the blessed and special 
office to which you have been solemnly designated to minister 
to the Gentiles that have not yet heard of Christ.’ 


Having these views it is hardly likely that they accepted the 
offer of the Government. The Church gradually fell into 
disrepair, and before the middle of the century it had become 
a ruin. 

From the year 1830 onward the station was visited i 
. regularly by the Chaplain of Cannanore; but there was no one 
living in the place of sufficient public spirit or religious inclina¬ 
tion to save the building from ruin and decay. 

In the year 1859 there died at Tellicherry an old resident 
named Edward Brennen. He had been Master Attendant 
or Port Officer. Perhaps he had qualms of conscience that he 
had not tried to save the Church when it might have been 
saved. By his will he left Rs.4000 to the Governor in Council 
for the building of a chapel on a site to be given by them, and 
another Rs.4000 as an endowment fund to provide for its up¬ 
keep. He also left the Governor in Council Rs.4000 to build 
a school, and Rs.8000 as its permanent endowment. He 
nominated as trustees of the school and chapel the Chaplain of 
Cannanore, the Judge of Tellicherry, the Collector of Malabar, 
and the Superintending Surgeon of the District. These were 
to be subject to the control of the Governor in Council, who were 
to appoint future trustees, make necessary rules, and to use 
the funds in pursuance of the true meaning and intent of the 
wffl.2 

There had been former experiences of the futility of erecting 
cheap buildings. Prudence suggested that the amount avail¬ 
able was insufficient for the purpose, and it was agreed to let 
the fund accumulate at compound interest and to add to it by 
private subscriptions and donations. By the year 1867 the 
trustees had to their credit for the Church: 

Brennen’s Fund.Rs.4000 

Accrued interest on it, .... 1200 

Private subscriptions .... 900 

Diocesan Church Building Society . . 300 

1 Despatch, March 14, 1832, Ecel. 

2 There is a copy of the will at the India Office. 
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and they judged that the time had arrived for the plans and 
estimates to be prepared. The Executive Engineer estimated 
the cost of building at Rs.7280. The Government was then 
approached regarding the site, permission to build, and tho 
possibility of financial help. All that was asked for was 
willingly given. The site is that of the old Church: no spot 
could have been more appropriate; it is on a cliff which, was 
originally part of the old fort, adjoining the ancient garrison 
burial-ground where the remains of so many British soldiers 
and civilians rest. 

Tho Government undertook to provide the Rs.780 which 
was required to complete the building, 1 and further subscrip¬ 
tions were at once sought to furnish it for its sacred purpose. 
His Excellency the Governor, the Right Hon. Lord Napier, gave 
Rs.100 to the fund to show his personal interest in the matter. 
The list of subscribers recalls the names of some well-known 
Churchmen who helped locally to bring the project to a 
successful conclusion : 


G. A. Ballard, Esq. . 

Rs.200 

Mr. Pereira 

. Rs.50 

A. W. Sullivan, Esq. . 

150 

Mr. Thompson . 

50 

J. H. Garstiri, Esq. 

100 

Captain Baudry 

80 

P. C. Brown, Esq. 

100 

C. Hanyngton, Esq. 

. 100 

The Rev. C. H. Deane 

50 

E. Lewell, Esq. 

. 100 

The Lord Bishop of 


Lieut. P. Hole . 

50 

Madras 

150 

W. Logan, Esq. 

. 100 

T. B. Bassano, Esq. . 

80 



On November 16, : 

1866, the foundation-stone was 

laid by 


Lord Napier himself with a silver trowel presented to him on 
the occasion. There were present three of the official trustees 
nominated by the founder, namely the Judge (A. W. Sullivan), 
the Collector (G. A. Ballard), and the Chaplain of Cannanore 
(C. H. Deane), and of course the whole European population 
of the station, including the architect, Captain Bailey. The 
building was used for the first time on January 28,1868, when 
the Rev. C. H. Deane officiated and the German missionary 
read the lessons; and it was duly consecrated by the Bishop of 

1 G.O., Sept. 16,1867, No. 2862, Works ; G.O., Sept. 23,1867, No. 227, Ecol. 
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Madras on October 22, 1-868, and named in honour of St. John 
the Evangelist. 

The east window is of stained glass with a geometrical 
pattern; and is a memorial of the founder, who is described on 
it as a native of London, aged 75 at the time of his death. 
There is also a tablet to his memory on which he is described as 
‘ the founder of this Church .and of 'Brenndn’s Free School; 
a generous true-hearted Englishman.’ - lie was buried in the 
adjoining cemetery-; on his tombstone' it is recorded that, 
‘.he was one of God’s noblest works in India, a sterling upright 
Englishman.’ Tire cemetery contains the remains of some 
well-known persons- connected with the history of the south of 
India, such as Disney, Clephane,.0heape, Baber, Warden, and 
Murdoch Brown ; and the Judge-who. was present at-the laying ’ 
of the foundation-stone of - th§ Church in 1867, Mr. A. W. 
Sullivan, was himself laid to rest in it in August 1868. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DISCIPLINE AND THE CONSISTORIAL COURT 

Bishop Middleton and discipline. His inquiry about the Consistorial Court. 
Talk in Madras- Claim of the judges. Upheld Ly Directors. Bishop 
Heber and Archdeacon Robinson and discipline. The Court set up. Chap¬ 
lains and Commanding Officers. The ruling of the Directors^ Probable 
intention of Heber and Robinson. The Wissing case. The Rosen case. 
The Chaplains and the head of the ecclesiastical department. The Arch¬ 
deacon’s friendly relations with the clergy. The baptism case at St. George’s. 
Archdeacon protects S. Ridsdale. Rebukes H. Baker. His tact. The 
C.M.S. and the episcopal licence. No need of a Court. The first ritual case. 

During the first years of his episcopate Bishop Middleton 
travelled to the principal stations in his vast Indian diocese 
and made notes as to the requirements of the times. After 
his second visitation of the Madras Archdeaconry in 1819 he 
wrote a letter, which is quoted in his ‘ Life,’ commenting upon 
the relationship of the Chaplains to the military officers of the 
Company, and deprecating the attitude of the latter towards 
the former. The Archdeacon’s records show that on several 
occasions at different stations there was unpleasantness, brought 
about by the assumption that the Chaplains in their ministra¬ 
tions, methods, and ecclesiastical arrangements were under the 
orders of the commanding officers. 

It is not known what was in the Bishop’s mind. In 1821 
inquiries were made of the Government of Madras as to the 
establishment of the Consistorial Court contemplated in the 
Letters Patent. It is possible that the Bishop had some 
intention of bringing its powers to bear upon the military 
officers of whom he complained. 

The Government informed the Directors of the inquiries, 1 

1 Letter, July 6, 1821, Eecl. 
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who replied that the necessary assistance should be given to his 
lordship of Calcutta in the formation of the Court. 1 

Meanwhile, it must be presumed, the matter was talked 
about in Madras, and reached the ears of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature; for early in 1824 they declared 
their intention of appointing Proctors to practise in the proposed 
Court. This intervention seemed to be judicially necessary. 
If the ecclesiastical Court was merely for the purpose of 
correcting the doctrine, ritual, and morals of ecclesiastics, 
it would not matter to anyone but ecclesiastics how it was 
constituted or who practised in it. But if it was to be used 
for the purpose of correcting the conduct of the Christian 
laity, ifc was necessary, in the interest of the liberty of the 
subject, that it should be under the control of the Supreme 
Court. The Government thought that it would suffice if the 
new Court were under their own control, and referred the 
question home. 2 The Directors referred it to their standing 
counsel, and the reply was that the Judges might appoint 
Proctors to practise on the ecclesiastical side of the Court 
without licence or leave from the East India Company or 
the local Government. 3 

This reply was not only an answer to the question put, but 
was also an authoritative declaration that the proposed Con- 
sistorial Court would be under the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and could only be regarded as its ecclesiastical side. In 
consequence of the contention, the formation of the new Court 
was postponed till the expected arrival of Bishop Heber in 
Madras. 4 

Archdeacon Mousley had no use for such a Court and made 
no effort to obtain it. Archdeacon Vaughan followed in his 
footsteps, and would have been contented to do without it. 
But Bishop Middleton was convinced of its necessity in 1819; 
and it must have been at his lordship’s suggestion that 
the Archdeacon made his inquiries about it in 1821. The 
further references to it between that date and 1826 were 


1 Despatch, July 28, 1824, 54, Eccl. 

2 Letters, Jam 14, July 4 and 11, 1824, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, July 13, 1825, Eccl. 

4 Letter, Sept. 9, 1826, 23, 24, Eccl. 
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not promoted by Archdeacon Vaughan. They were due to a 
fear among the laity in Madras that an Inquisitorial Court 
was contemplated, and that it might prove to be an engine 
of oppression. 

It seems likely that the question would have been allowed to 
rest if Bishop Hebar had not been appointed to Calcutta in 
1823, and if Archdeacon Robinson had not been appointed 
his private Chaplain first, and Archdeacon of Madras afterwards. 
Both were disciplinarians. Robinson’s sense of discipline was 
nourished and enhanced by his official connection with Bishop 
Heber. In the Archdeacon’s Act Book there is a copy of a 
letter, dated March 8,1824, written by the Bishop to the Bombay 
Junior Presidency Chaplain, reprimanding him for acting in a 
certain matter without first consulting the Bishop or in his 
absence the Archdeacon. It appears that the Chaplain applied 
to the Governor in Council for permission to make use of the 
Hon. Company V frigate Hastmgs for the purpose of holding 
divine service on Sunday afternoons for the European seamen 
in the port of Bombay. Permission was granted, and the 
circumstance came to the knowledge of the Bishop through 
a paragraph in one of the Calcutta newspapers. If the 
proceeding was a little irregular, the intention was so good 
that it hardly deserved the severe expression of opinion 
which the Bishop felt himself called upon to give. This 
letter was communicated for information to the Archdeacons 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and was the foundation 
of a stricter departmental discipline than had hitherto 
existed. 

Soon after his appointment as Archdeacon of Madras, Dr. 
Robinson inquired of the Government of Madras if the Directors 
had authorised the establishment of such a Court. The reply 
was in the affirmative, and the reference given was to the 
Directors’ Ecclesiastical Despatch of July 28, 1824, para. 54. 
Then the Archdeacon asked the Government to sanction the 
payment of rent for a house at the rate of Rs.227 a month, 
the wages of a clerk, two writers, and four peons; clothing for 
the peons, including belts and brass plates engraved with the 
hame Archdeacon; and a supply of furniture for the Court 
House, consisting of: 
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1 long table with green cloth. 

.2 chairs. 

1 small platform 

2 larger chairs 

1 small table 

2 large inkstands. 

1 desk for the Apparitor. 

2 Almirahs for the records. 

The Government acquiesced and reported what they had 
done, and the Directors approved ; 1 but they added that the 
house must not be used as an official residence by the Archdeacon, 
nor for any other purpose than that of a Court, and that the 
establishment must not be put to any other duty. 

The natural inference is that the Archdeacon had some 
intention with regard to discipline when he made all this 
preparation. There is no record that any use was ever made of 
the Court and its machinery for the purpose. The arrival of a 
despatch from the Directors in January 1829 defining the 
relationship of the Chaplains to the military authorities had 
probably some effect in altering the Archdeacon’s intentions. 

For some time before that date there had been occasional 
differences of opinion between some of the Chaplains and the 
military officers commanding stations. The former denied that 
they were military Chaplains, alleging that they were appointed 
to minister to all the Company’s servants, military and civil. 
The latter contended that Chaplains serving with troops were 
responsible to the military authorities and subject to Courts 
Martial. The first reference home on this question was made 
by. the Bengal Government in 1824 3 on a case submitted to 
them by the Government of Bombay. The Court of Directors 
did not reply until 1827, 3 when they said : 

‘ 2. From the best consideration we have been able to apply 
to the several documents to which we have been referred in this 
para., we are induced to think that considerable misapprehen¬ 
sion has existed on the subject to which they relate. 

‘ 8. When our Ecclesiastical Establishment was placed on 

1 Despatch, April 6, 1830, ,5. Eecl; 

* Letter, Dec. 31, 1824, 22, Eccl. 

s Despatch, May 23, 1827, 2-5, Mil. 
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the footing on which it now stands it became a necessary part 
of the arrangement that the Indian 1 Clergy should be submitted 
to the general superintendence of the Bishop, and rendered 
subject to his ecclesiastical jurisdiction for all offences of 
ecclesiastical cognizance ; but it was never intended to except 
this portion of our servants from the jurisdiction of the tem¬ 
poral courts in the event of their being charged with any offences 
of a civil nature or any crimes against the peace and well-being 
of society. 

‘4. We wish it therefore to be distinctly understood that 
ajl the Chaplains on our Establishment are amenable to the 
Ecclesiastical tribunals in England, and for all other offences 
they are liable to be tried, as all other Europeans in India are, 
by the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

‘ 5. If, however, the offence should be committed out of the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary court, and in places where the rest 
of the community are subject to military law, in such a case and 
in such a case alone, we deem it right that our Chaplains should 
be subject also to military law for all offences of temporal 
cognizance.’ 

Ibis extract from the Court’s despatch was communicated 
to the Archdeacon of Madras on January 9, 1829, and ordered 
to be registered in the Act Book. It must have had an im¬ 
portant influence in shaping the Archdeacon’s future policy. 

It may be said at once that no question of morals was 
involved in the reference home; it was the question of subordina¬ 
tion of the Chaplain to the military authorities. The matters 
in dispute sometimes referred to the time of divine service, 
sometimes to the length of the sermon, sometimes to the matter 
of it, and in one case in later years to the length of the Chaplain’s 
surplice. 

On the other hand the intention of Bishop Heber and 
Archdeacon Robinson may not have had reference to the 
laity at all. It may have referred to the missionary clergy 
only, and to the irresponsible position they held with respect 
to the Bishop. The C.M.S. clergy were not episcopally licensed 
before 1824; some received no licence till 1880. The missionaries 
of the S.P.C.K., even those ordained by the Bishops of Zealand, 
Held no licence before the days of Heber and Robinson. It 

1 The European clergy in India. 
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may have been their intention to bring all these missionaries 
under episcopal authority. 

A case occurred in 1828. One of the S.P.G. missionaries* 
Peter Wissing, refused to receive the Bishop’s licence. He was 
invited to attend upon the Archdeacon in order to take"'the 
necessary oaths and make the necessary subscriptions. He 
pleaded that no missionary belonging to his Society had 
hitherto been licensed by the Bishop in India. The Arch¬ 
deacon gaye him time to communicate with his brother mission¬ 
aries ; told him that he could not be allowed to officiate in any 
Church or chapel of the diocese .unless he were licensed j" and 
added that every episcopal clergyman had to be licensed before 
taking a cure in an English diocese. Wissing refused to take 
.the oaths of allegiance and canonical obedience, though ac¬ 
knowledging and submitting to episcopal authority ‘ according 
to the nature of the Danish Church.’ The Archdeacon there¬ 
upon inhibited him from performing any clerical duty in any’ 
Church or chapel in the Archdeaconry ‘ in conformity with 
the Bishop’s instructions.’ 1 

The Archdeacon then sent copies of all the letters to the : 
Bishop and reported what he had done, though this.’ had 
apparently been previously authorised by the Bishop. He had 
some reason to complain of the tone of Wissing’s letters and 
did so. He also informed the Madras District Committee of 
the S.P.G., and sent copies of the letters to them also. 

Wissing defended his action in writing to the Bishop, by 
urging that when he was entertained by the S.P.G. he was not 
told of the necessity of subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. 
He pleaded that though he objected to nothing in them, he 
could not heartily and willingly subscribe them, because the 
doing so might be misunderstood by his brethren of the Danish 
Episcopal Church, and that it behoved him to look after his 
own interests. 

. Bishop James of Calcutta died before this letter reached 
him. . It was, however, answered by the Commissary of the 
Diocese, Archdeacon Corrie, who said: ‘ I understand from 
other sources that your main objection is to acting in connection 
with the District Committee ’; and he entreated him to 

* Bishop James of Calcutta* 
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reconsider this point, showing the importance of working with 
the Committee, ‘ who are men of piety and influence who will 
encourage your labours by participating in them and obtaining 
means to extend them.’ 

Archdeacon Robinson sent a copy of the correspondence to 
Kohlholi of Tanjore. In his letter to Kohlhofl he expressed 
a regret that he had joined with Wissing in an appeal to the 
late Bishop, more especially ‘ from the circumstance that you 
are not in episcopal orders, and it is therefore impossible for 
you to receive the Bishop’s licence or take the necessary oaths.’ 
He mentioned Wissing’s declared difficulty, which,was not one 
of conscience, but as to whether he could swear allegiance to a ' 
Bishop in India, and subscribe his confession of faith, when he 
intended hereafter to live under a Bishop of Denmark. After 
mentioning that Dr. Bottler had received the licence without 
hesitation, he proceeded : 

‘ There was nothing therefore to lead me to imagine that 
there was any reason of distinction between the episcopal 
clergymen from Denmark and ourselves, while serving under 
the same Bishop ; for while talking on the subject Dr. Bottler - 
agreed with me that if the case were reversed, and I were to go 
into the Diocese of Copenhagen, I could not take any cure of 
souls there without taking the oaths and subscribing to a 
confession.’ 

In his reply Kohlhoff said that he had had no correspondence 
with Mr. Wissing, and that he had signed the.appeal to the- . 
Bishop on the solicitation of his colleague Mr. Haubroe, by 
whom it was drawn up : ‘ I had every reason to fear th'at my 
refusal would lead him to withdraw every assistance required 
to direct the concerns of this extensive mission, and leave the 
burthen upon me.’ 

Wissing was inhibited on August 6,1828. On November 24 
he wrote to the Archdeacon requesting that what had passed 
of an uncomfortable nature might bo remembered no more. * 
With regard to his relationship with the Madras District' 
Committee ho said: 

‘ I have always insisted upon a strict conformity to the rules 
of the Society; consequently if I entertain any doubt about 
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the full and implicit power of the Committee, such doubts 
could only exist till the Society’s sanction had been given to 
it. ... In the Society’s last resolutions of June 1827 the 
relation in which the missionaries stand to the respective 
Committees has been pointed out, and from those resolutions 
I should be the last man to deviate.’ 1 

The Archdeacon in reply was obliged to point out that no 
regret had been expressed for the unpleasant tone of the earlier 
letter#. 4 The point at issue was whether clergymen of the 
Lutheran Church who are in episcopal orders shall serve in an 
English diocese without the licence of the Bishop.’ With 
regard to Wissing’s sentiments towards the Madras District 
Committee the Archdeacon was glad to see that they had 
changed. 

' You are in error if you imagine that a resolution of the 
Parent Society dated June 18, 1827 is the only source of the 
Committee’s authority. ... 1 deeply deplore the unfortunate 
position you have assumed towards that body; the tone of 
your letters at one time, no less than your silence to letters 
addressed to you at another, being so utterly at variance with 
any hope of cordial and effective co-operation. . . . They 
felt strongly your rejection of the Bishop’s authority as well as 
your resistance to theirs ; so that they asked me to take steps 
to relieve the Society of the burden of your salary. I declined ; 
taking into consideration your youth and inexperience, and the 
evil counsels by which you were guided. . . . You are at 
liberty to minister to the English residents at Vellore if 
requested. There is no licensed building at Vellore to which 
the Bishop’s inhibition can extend. ... 1 will write to the 
authorities at Vellore regarding your appointment there.’ 3 

From beginning to end it was a case of discipline, but it 
was one of those many cases which can be dealt with without the 
aid of a Consistory Court. The only feature of the case worthy 
of remark is the difference made by Archdeacon Robinson 

1 See p. 241. 

2 Rev. Peter M. I). Wissing arrived at Madras in 1828, and went to 

Vellore at the beginning of 1829; he remained there till Sept. 1830, whop. 

he returned to Europe. He resigned the Society’s service in 1833. In his 
letters to the Archdeacon he signed his name P, M. D. Wissing. 
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between Lutheran ministers ordained in the Lutheran way by 
their fellow ministers, and those ordained by the Danish 
Bishops. He assumed that the Bishop of Copenhagen was in 
the apostolic succession, and therefore was as capable of a 
valid ordination as an Anglican Bishop; and he regarded 
Wissing’s objection to being licensed as frivolous and un¬ 
reasonable. 1 

Another case of discipline occurred in the same year. The 
Rev. D. Rosen had been from the time of his arrival in 1819 
somewhat of a thorn in the side of the senior S.P.C.K. mission¬ 
aries Rottler, Schreyvogel, and Kohlhoff. He appears to have 
imbibed rationalistic doctrines before his arrival, and with 
these the older and not less learned missionaries had no sym¬ 
pathy. It had been the custom of the German missionaries 
from the commencement of their work in the Company’s 
territories to meet together occasionally for mutual encourage¬ 
ment. At these meetings they submitted their daily journals 
for remark. In 1830 Rosen inserted in his journal some remarks 
animadverting on the conduct of one of the missionaries at 
Tanjore. Dr. Rottler and others who were present reproved 
him, and desired him to expunge the paragraphs. They 
thought so seriously of the matter that on his refusal they 
referred it to the Archdeacon. There were also in the journal 
some speculations on the source of evil which were not in 
accordance with the teaching of the Catholic creeds. 

Archdeacon Robinson therefore wrote a severe letter of 
expostulation, reminding him of the impropriety of sitting in 
judgment on his seniors, exhorting him to submit respectfully 
to those under whom he was called to work, and reminding him 
of the danger of his speculations. 


This might have been a case for a Consistory Court if Rosen 
had been an English clergyman. The letter of reproof sufficed, 
for Rosen shortly afterwards resigned the Society’s service and 
retired to Tranquebar. 3 



1 ®. n 111 validity of Danish episcopal orders see Schafi’s History of the 

Christian Church n. 516; Mosheim, ii. 412; Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. 


as re-employed by the S.P.G. in 1834, and was stationed at Mudulur, 
there till 1838. 






In the year 1830 the Archdeacon asked the Government to 
prohibit the Chaplains from addxessing letters direct to the 
Government instead of through himself as the official channel of 
communication. This seems to be the first recorded attempt 
at an internal discipline, by which the Archdeacon became the 
recognised head of the Ecclesiastical Department. From the 
beginning bis position had been peculiar, and to some extent 
isolated from the Chaplains and the Churches. Bishop Middle- 
ton arranged in 1816 that he should preach at St. George’s 
Church seven times in each year, namely on the Feast of the 
Circumcision, Septuagesima, Mid Lent, Easter Day, Whit¬ 
sunday, the First Sunday in Advent, and on Christmas Day. 
Except for this he had no official connection with any Church 
in the diocese. It is to the credit of Archdeacon Robinson 
that whilst he w r as tightening the strings of discipline, his 
relations with the Chaplains and missionaries were most 
friendly and confidential. A breezy letter is extant 1 from the 
Rev. James Baker Morewood, one of the C.M.S. missionaries 
at Alleppee in Travancore. He was on leave at Ootacamund, 
and was writing to ask that he might be officially recognised 
as Acting Chaplain of the station. He went on to describe 
the beautiful country and scenery; said that whilst staying 
with Captain Salmon he had been ‘ banging away at elk, 
woodcock and jungle fowl ■; and concluded with some excellent 
advice to people who visit the Nilgiris. 

At the beginning of 1830 there was a dispute between the 
Archdeacon and the Chaplains of St. Georges Church, which 
was sooner or later inevitable. It was a question of authority. 
The dispute was about the baptism of a child in St. George’s 
Church. The Archdeacon being requested by the parents to 
baptise the child, did so without taking care that permission 
should be obtained from the licensed Chaplains. Dr. Roy 
hearing of the intention removed the register book to his 
own house, contending that the Chaplains of the Church were 
the proper persons to make the entry in the register book. 

‘ If however, 1 he wrote, * you particularly wish to register 
the baptism in question, I shall readily consent to it so soon a; ; 

1 Archdeacon’s Records. 
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my permission has been asked by Sir James Home or by your¬ 
self on his part* But I beg respectfully to state to you, as 
Archdeacon, my objection to any person making an entry in any 
of the register books of my Church without my permission 
previously obtained.’ 

The Archdeacon allowed the justice of Dr. Roy’s contention. 

On one occasion the Archdeacon protected the Rev. Samuel 
Ridsdale, C.M.S. missionary at Cochin, when he was reported 
to Government by a local subordinate official for refusing to 
baptise his child. The case was sent to the Archdeacon for 
investigation and report. It appears that the refusal was to 
accept the father as a sponsor, not being qualified in any way 
to undertake the Christian education of a child. Mr. Ridsdale 
actually gave another reason, one which was valid enough but 
not usually recognised to be valid. The Archdeacon supported 
him; but at the same time he pointed out to Mr. Ridsdale that 
he was officiating among Europeans without a licence, and that 
he must not expect protection from the ecclesiastical authorities 
unless he put himself in the right by obtaining one. 

On another occasion he rebuked the Rev. Henry Baker, a 
C.M.S. missionary at Cottayam in Travancore, for a breach of 
Church order in opening a chapel at Cannanore, intended for 
the joint use of ministers of all denominations. He quoted from 
Bishop Heber’s letter 1 on the necessity of order and co-operation 
among the clergy and due subordination to authority, and! 
pointed out that there was already a Church in the station that 
he could borrow, and a Chaplain whom he had not consulted. 

Archdeacon Robinson was so tactful and judicious in his 
methods, and such a master of style in his correspondence, 
that he won the confidence of all the clergy, both Chaplains and 
missionaries. At the beginning of a caste dispute at Trichino- 
poly in 1880 the S.P.G. missionary Schreyvogel consulted the 
Archdeacon in his difficulty. There were some in the Arch¬ 
deaconry, such as Rottler and Kohlhoff, who had longer ex¬ 
perience and greater knowledge of tho matter, but it was 
Archdeacon Robinson who was consulted. 

The C.M.S. forbade their earliest missionaries to seek 
a licence to officiate in the Archdeaconry. There is some 

1 Dated March 8, 1824, referred to above. 
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obscurity as to the reason of this. It has been asserted 
that the Society wished their missionaries to have no 
licence to preach the gospel except their own. It may have 
been due to the high fee which was payable when the licence 
was granted. When the Society removed the prohibition in 
1824, several of the C.M.S. missionaries had landed at Madras, 
and had gone to their distant stations southward and westward, 
without taking the oaths of canonical obedience, &c., and 
receiving the formal episcopal licence. Even as late as 1830 
the .Rev. Henry Baker, who arrived in 1818, wrote from 
Cottayam that he had had no opportunity of obtaining a 
licence, and that he and his colleague J. B. Morewood hoped 
to be able to do so soon. 

In a quiet and conciliatory way Archdeacon Robinson was 
the originator of officialism in the Ecclesiastical Department and 
of Church order among all the clergy of the Archdeaconry. 
None of the cases he had to deal with required a Consistorial 
Court. They were all capable of solution by means of wise 
counsel and good judgment. And these were the means which 
the Archdeacon employed. 

During his term of office there was only one case of ritual 
irregularity. In January 1829 the S.P.G. committee decided 
to inquire if the missionaries at Cuddalore, Tanjore, and Trichin- 
opoly followed the service book and ritual of the Church of 
England. Rosen at Cuddalore replied in the affirmative; 
Kolilhoff and Haubroe at Tanjore made the same reply; but 
Schreyvogel at Trichinopoly was only able to reply in this way 
of the morning service. The afternoon service consisted of a 
prayer, a hymn, and a sermon. The S.P.G. committee com¬ 
municated these replies to the Archdeacon, who accordingly 
wrote to Schreyvogel requesting that the Tamil version Of the 
Liturgy should be invariably used. It was a small matter, and 
it seems now hardly worth while to have corrected it ; but the 
period was one of transition from individual missionary inde¬ 
pendence to Church order and subjection to episcopal authority. 
What had to be done was done in the kindliest way, and the. 
excellent German missionaries employed by the S.P.O.K. 
understood that they were no longer in ecclesiastical matters a 
law unto themselves. 



CHAPTER XV 

CHURCHES BUILT BETWEEN 1825 AND 1835 

St. Thomas’, St Thomas’ Mount — History. Early missionaries and 

Chaplains. The building of tho Church. The mission chapel. St. 
John’s Library. Plan and consecration of Church, The altar pieoe. 
The monuments. 

Pallaveram Cantonment Chapel .—The building. Plan and cost of adaptation. 
The furniture and donors. 

Holy Trinity , Aurangabad .—History. The first Church. Sale of the building, 
1875. The new Church. Furniture. First resident Chaplain. Transfer 
to C.M.S. 

Tripassore Cantonment Chapel .—History. Origin of the chapel. Archdeacon - 
Robinson’s visit. The C.M.S. Mission and its chapel given up. Buildings 
transferred to the London Missionary Society. 

St Thomas’, Quilon. —History. First Chaplain. Church sanctioned, 1809. 
Built, 1827. Size and cost. Consecration. Burial-ground. Modern 
adornments. Early Chaplains. 

John Pereiras Chapel, Madras .—The garden site. The chapel built. Assistance 
given by the Government. 

St. Thomas', St. Thomas’ Mount.— Prom the ecclesiastical 
point of view St. Thomas’ Mount is one of the most interesting 
places in India. There is a very ancient tradition that St. 
Thomas the Apostle landed on the west coast of India, made his 
way to the east coast, and suffered martyrdom at the Mount 
now known by his name. There is nothing improbable in the 
story, though it may refer to a later ‘Thomas who came from 
Syria in the eighth century. It is quite certain that there 
have been Christians on both coasts from a very early period, 
and that they have kept up communication with the Christians 
of the eastern Churches of Syria and Assyria from that early 
period to the present day. It is also certain that in 1547 
the Portuguese found at the Mount a grave with a cross in 
■relief on it, and a dove with extended wings. It had a 
Pahlevi inscription, which Dr. Burnell ascribes to the eighth 
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century. 1 2 The whole evidence in favour of the tradition has 
been marshalled with great skill by scholars in recent years, 3 
and need not be repeated. There is a good deal to be said in 
its favour, and a good deal against it; nothing certain can be 
proved on either side. The historical investigations of the 
scholars mentioned are worthy of attention. But even if the 
tradition could be proved to refer to no earlier period than 
the eighth century, the Mount would still be from the Christian 
point of view one of the most interesting places in India. 

The Portuguese who found the remains built a chapel over 
the spot, and used the monumental slab as a reredos of the altar. 
The chapel has been in the charge of the Goanese Mission ever 
since, and year by year a festival is held on St, Thomas’ Day 
at the Mount, which large numbers of Portuguese Christians 
from all parts of India attend. The name given to the Mount 
by tbe natives is Parangamalai, that is, the hill of the Feringhi. 
This name cannot be more ancient than the establishment of the 
Frankish empire in Europe ; and the probability is that it is 
not older than the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
Mahomedan power was extended to the south of India. For 
it was the Mahomedans of Western Asia who applied the term 
Feringhi to Europeans generally, not the Dravidians of the 
Coromandel coast. 

The eighteenth century gave the Mount 3 an importance of 
another kind. It was on the high road to the French settle¬ 
ment of Pondicherry, the Danish settlement of Tranquebar, 
the Dutch settlement of Negapatam, and to the principal 
towns belonging to our allies, the Nawab of the Carnatic and the 
Rajah of Tanjore. Its position gave it a military importance 
to the Government of Fort St. George. In 1759 a fierce contest 
took place at the foot of the Mount between the British troops 
under Colonel Caillaud, who was marching from the south to 
the relief of Fort St. George, and the French troops under 
Count Daily, who had just raised the siege. The battle lasted 
twelve hours and resulted in the retreat of the French 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 313. 

2 By the Rev. Dr. C. E. Kennet in the Indian Church Quarterly Review , 1888, 
and by the Rev. Dr. Medlycott in his Christians of St. Thomas . 

51 The Mount is nine miles S.W. of Fort St. George. 
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force. 1 Fifteen years later, 1774, it was made the headquarters 
of the Madras Artillery, and it remained so till 1858, when the 
Company’s European troops became the soldiers of the Queen.2 
In 1776 Lord Pigot, the Governor of Fort St. George, was 
caballed against by some of the military officers in the Presi¬ 
dency, taken prisoner, and confined in the house of Major 
Matthew Home, the Artillery Commandant at the Mount. 
There is a rare print of the Mount bound up with a poem by 
Eyles Irwin, dated 1774, in which this house, a large two- 
storey bungalow, is shown. 

In 1781 Sir Eyre Coote assembled the army hero previous 
to taking the field against Hyder Ali and the French. 

It is a remarkable fact that though the Mount was only 
nine miles from Fort St. George, there is no record of a visit 
of a Chaplain to the station before 1795. The Vepery mission¬ 
aries of the S.P.C.K. began religious work in the cantonment 
at an early period in its history among the soldi'ers and their 
native and Eurasian wives. They included the account of 
their work at the Mount in their annual reports to the Society. 3 
The soldiers and their families who desired religious ministra¬ 
tions were not therefore left without them. These voluntary 
and unofficial efforts were appreciated by more than a few, as at 
other military stations where the Society’s missionaries worked. 
In 1794 the Rev. R. Owen was appointed to officiate at Poona- 
mallee, from which place he paid periodical visits to the Mount 
during 1795, during one of which he celebrated a marriage. 
From that date till 1808 the marriage returns show the station 
was sometimes visited by the Chaplain of Poonamallee, some¬ 
times by the Chaplain of Fort St. George, and sometimes bv 
the Vepery missionary. 

In 1804 the Rev. ,1. E. Atwood was permanently stationed 
at the Mount with orders to visit Poonamallee. 4 In 1810 the 
two stations were separated and a Chaplain allotted to each. 5 

‘ See the Imperial Gazetteer, ‘ St. Thomas’ Mount.’ 

,T^,° r terms of tranafer and distinguished service of the old Madras Artillery 
see Wilson’s History of the Madras Army , iv. 411. 

3 Mr. Paezold reported in a letter of March 9, 1811, a visit to the Mount, 
thore w er© twenty-nine communicants. 

4 Despatch, April 9, 1806, 37, Public. 

5 Despatch, Nov. 3, 1816, 125, Mil, 
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As soon as Atwood took up his abode in the station there was 
a general desire to have a building for divine service. The 
Officer Commanding represented to the Government the 
necessity of providing a chapel. 1 The Government called 
upon the Military Board to provide a plan and estimate, 
and meanwhile authorised the Commanding Officer to rent 
a house at thirty-five pagodas a month, which would serve 
the double purpose of a place of worship and accommodation 
for the Chaplain. 2 The Military Board submitted a plan of 
a Church which would have cost 7472 pagodas, which is 
under £3000. Tire Government at that early period in 
its experience of Church building thought the price exor¬ 
bitant, and postponed the question for a season. 3 The 
Bev. J. E. Atwood, who was so anxious to have the chapel, 
died in 1810 without seeing it. His successor, the Bev, 
C, Ball, applied in 1811 to have the hired house adapted to 
the purpose for which it was used. This was done by the 
Government in this way ; the dividing walls of the rooms 
below were taken down, and the three rooms thrown into one 
at the cost of 754 pagodas. 4 This building sufficed till 1825, 
though the accommodation was much smaller than what was 
required. 

In 1817 Major-General Bell proposed to sell to the Govern¬ 
ment a site for the construction of a chapel for Bs.5622. The 
hired house required substantial repair, and the Government 
thought this a good opportunity to erect a more appropriate 
building. They therefore sanctioned 5 a building to seat 460 
persons and to cost Bs.30,168, and agreed to purchase General 
Bell’s property at his price. They did not, however, take any 
action till they had received the Directors’ reply. This was 
given in 1824, when the building was sanctioned at a total cost 
of Bs.85,000. 6 Before acting upon the sanction the Government 
altered their plans. They found that there was a block of 

1 Letter, March 8, 1805, 172, Mil.; Despatch, July 30, 1806, 537, Mil. 

2 It was ‘ a little way up the hill" ( Madrasiana , p. 65). 

a Letter, April 22, 1805, 418, MU.; Despatch, Sept. 7, 1808, 110, Mil. 

4 Letter, March 15, 1811, 941, Mil.; Despatch, April 29, 1814, 145, Mil. 

5 Consultations , Nov. 10, 1820, 25-26, Ecel. 

6 Despatch, July 28, 1824, 34, 35, 37, Eccl.; Consultations , March 1.8, 1825, 
1, 2, Eccl. 
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land available to the south of the parade ground which was their 
own property, and that it was not necessary to purchase a 
site from General Bell. They also found out that a Church to 
seat 460 would not be large enough for the garrison. They 
called for fresh plans and estimates, and informed the Directors 
that they had sanctioned the erection of a building to seat 600 
at a cost of Rs.89,455, which was Rs.4455 more than the 
Directors had authorised.! In arranging for the additional 
accommodation the Government had an idea that one Church 
would suffice for the Mount and Pallaveram, a cantonment four 
miles away, and the Directors took this into consideration in 
authorising the increased expenditure. Soon after the date 
of the letter home the work of building was begun, and it was 
continued through most of the year 1826. 

In the year 1823 the Government sanctioned a palankeen 
allowance of Bs.70 a month to the Chaplain in consideration of 
Ins having to extend his services to the 4 Presidency Canton¬ 
ment ’ of Pallaveram.2 The sanction of a Church with suffi¬ 
cient accommodation for both stations looks as if they contem¬ 
plated saving the palankeen allowance. This was not done at 
once. The order came in 1882 s for the discontinuance of the 
evening service at Pallaveram and the transfer of it to the 
Mount. Then, of course, the allowance was stopped, and there 
was a sanctioned grant of Rs.598 to supply wall lamps for the 
Mount Church. 4 On the completion of the building the 
compound was surrounded with a wall and railing.^ 

The original agitation for the building of the Church began 
when the Rev. J. E. Atwood was Chaplain in 1805. It was 
continued in 1817 when the Rev. C. Ball was the Chaplain. 

1 he sanction of Government to a building was obtained in 1820 
during the Chaplaincy of the Eev. William Roy. The erection 
took place in 1825-26 when the Rev. John Hailewell was at the 
Mount. He had the original arrangement of the furniture. 
The Rev. W. T. Blenkinsop was Chaplain of the Mount 

' tottor, Sept. 9, 1825, 17, Eccl.; Despatch, Nov. 29, 1820, 13, 14, Eecl. 

- Despatch, Feb. 23, 1825,12, Eccl. 

* totter, June 1, 1832, 3, Eool. ; Despatch, Feb. 20, 1833, 27, Eccl. 

, Jan * 4, 1833, 10, Eccl. ; Despatch, May 21, 1834, 12, 13, Eccl 

’ Consultations , April 24, 1829, 1, 2, Eccl. 
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from 1827 to 1848. During his time a small chapel was put up 
in the soldiers’ parcherry for the benefit of the native Christian 
soldiers of the Company’s Artillery, the Eurasians of the 
native regiments, and other Christian natives in the station. 
The original building in 1882 was small, but it sufficed. In 1848 
it was enlarged by the Rev. W. P. Powell. It then measured 
59 x 35 x 29 feet, seated 200 persons, and cost over Rs.4500. 
The money to erect the building was raised in the station; 
the building was put in charge of the S.P.G. 1 

Either Mr. Powell or the Rev. J. Richards was responsible 
for the adapted building known as the St. John’s Library in 
1849. Possibly both had a hand in raising the money to 
establish it. It is a club and recreation resort, containing h 
billiard-room, games room, library, and reading-room ; it was 
intended to benefit the men of the domiciled European and 
Eurasian community of the station. The Chaplain is the 
president and manager, and it is used for various kinds of 
social and religious purposes. 

The plan of the station Church was the usual one 
supplied by the Military Board at the period. It measures 
188 x 66 x 38 feet. In the Official Return of Churches in 
1852 it is said to have cost Rs.42,714 ; but this includes the 
building itself, the wall, the punkahs 3 supplied in 1845 ‘ instead 
of more expensive improvements designed to obviate the heat 
of the building,’ and the repairs up to that date. It was 
solemnly consecrated and named in honour of St. Thomas on 
October 31, 1880, by Bishop Turner of Calcutta. 

The Church is handsomely furnished ; this has been done 
chiefly by the civil and military officers of the station in times 
past. Over the altar is a large and striking picture of the 
appearance of our Lord to St. Thomas and the other apostles 
after the Resurrection. It is the work of Major J. B. Richard¬ 
son, formerly in command of one of the batteries. It was 
restored and renovated by a professional artist during the 
Governorship of Sir Arthur Havelock. 

There are thirteen tablets in the Church to officers of the old 
Madras Artillery, including Lieut.-Colonel John Noble, who 

. Q 

1 Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

2 Letter, June 10, 1845, 2, 3, Eccl.; Despatch, March 10, 1847, 18, Eccl. 
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formed and commanded the first troop of Horse Artillery, and 
died in 1827. The names of Porteous, Byam, Foulis, Cullen, 
Oakes, and Blundell will be familiar to many Madrasis. Major"* 
General William Sydenham has a monument in the churchyard. 
On the race-course is a monument over the remains of Major 
Donald Mackay, dated 1783, who desired to be buried in front 
of the lines of the Army. 

Pallavvrwn.— In the year 1847, when the Rev. W. P. Powell 
was Chaplain, the question of providing the pensioners, veterans, 
and troops at Pallaveram with facilities for divine worship again 
came to the front. It was recognised to be absurd to assume 
that they would or even could walk four miles to the Mount 
and back again for the purpose. The Government, taking this 
into consideration, and also the fact that there were many 
children in the place growing up without proper education, 
adapted the main guard to religious and educational use by 
furnishing the large room above as a Church, and the smaller 
rooms below as a school. 1 The actual outlay was Rs.1065, of 
which the residents gave Rs.283. The Government then en¬ 
closed the cemetery, and placed the Mount Chaplain in charge 
of the station with an allowance for the extra work and the 
journeying to and fro. The large upper room is well furnished ; 
it measures 53 x 42 feet, and seats about 200 persons. Palla¬ 
veram has seen a succession of right-minded workers, who have 
cared greatly for all things connected with the Church. The 
name of Mrs. Parker, the Army schoolmistress, will long be 
remembered with gratitude; she gave her services as organist 
and Sunday-school teacher from 1869 to 1889, and was the 
main mover and organiser of every kind of Christian work in the 
place during that time. 

The building is known as St. Stephen’s, but it is not a 
consecrated building, and has never had any name officially 
given to it. In the list of consecrated Churches in the diocese 
is that of Vallaveram, which is a place in the Chingleput District 
generally known now as Villapuram. Some one misread the 
name Pallaveram, and quoted the official list as evidence that 

» 1 Otters, Dec. 21, 1847, 8, 11, and Jan. 12, 1849, 12, Ecel.; Despatches, 
ug. 22, 1849, 21, and July 30, 1851, 6, Eccl.; Consultations , Nov. 9, 1849, 

6, 6, and Sept. 11, 1849, 1, 2, Eceh 
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the Pallaveram Main Guard building was consecrated and 
named in honour of St. Stephen. 

In the year 1888, when the Rev. W. Leeming was Chaplain, 
extensive alterations and improvements were made at the 
expense of the congregation. Colonel Henry Smalley, R.E., 
was one of the moving spirits. Lieutenant F .Wilson gave a new 
lectern; Mr. J. A. Dring gave a prayer desk; Mrs. Tarrant 
worked the altar frontal; the congregation raised enough 
money to purchase a now American organ, and to renew the 
lamps. And all this was done with the greatest goodwill and 
pleasure. The infection was caught no doubt from Mrs. 
Parker, who loved the little sanctuary for the spiritual help it 
gave her, and could never do too much to adorn and beautify it. 

Since 1847 the Mount and Pallaveram have been linked 
together as one Chaplaincy. Guindy Park, the country resi¬ 
dence of the Governor, is within the limits of the parish. The 
occasional presence of the Governors at St. Thomas’ Church, 
when in residence at Guindy, has been an advantage to the 
building and its furniture. The Mount is near enough to the 
Presidency to enable the Chaplain to draw an extra allowance 
for house rent to meet the extra cost of living. This and the 
allowance for Pallaveram and the enjoyment of sea-breeze have 
made the Chaplaincy the most desirable of all in the diocese 
after the Cathedral and St. Mary’s, Port St. George. 

Holy Trinity Church, A urangahad .—Aurangabad is in the 
north-west corner of the Nizam’s dominions, an historic comer 
which includes the site of the battle of Assaye. In the year 
1600 a.d. the Moghuls entered the District. Thirty-five years 
later Aurangzebe became Viceroy of the Deccan and took up 
his abode in it. In 1637 the District was annexed to the 
Moghul empire and incorporated in the Deccan Province. 
The Viceroy changed the name of the old Mahratta capital to 
Aurangabad. Here he plotted against his father and brothers, 
and from this centre he carried on his long conflicts with 
Sivaji the Mahratta, and with the kingdoms of Bijaporo and 
Golcondah. 

On his death in 1707 his general Asaf Jah declared his 
independence of the Moghul empire, made Hyderabad hie 
capital, and assumed the title of Nizam. The next hundred 
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years ware years of continual conflict and destruction. In 
1803 Colonel Welsh described Aurangabad as a heap of splendid 
ruins. 1 Thera were a few palaces and houses undestroyed, 
among them the beautiful white marble mosque and mausoleum 
which Aurangzebe built to the memory of his favourite wife 
after the model of the Taj Mahal. The modern city is to the 
east of the old city, and the cantonment on the west side of it. 
At the time Colonel Welsh visited it the place was principally 
famous for its gardens and fruits. 

After the Mahratta war of 1803-5 the cantonment was 
garrisoned by three regiments of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
two of infantry and one of cavalry. This arrangement con¬ 
tinued for some time. There was also a regiment at Jaulnah 
and at Mominabad in the neighbourhood. 

The ecclesiastical records commence in the year 1828, when 
the officers of the station built themselves a small Church at 
their own expense. The plan of it included a nave 37 x 20 
feet, two aisles each 37 X 10 feet, a chancel 16 X 8 feet, and 
two vestries at the west end each 13 X 8 feet. The nave was 
divided from the aisles by two arches. The roof was flat; 
there was no belfry, so that there was no external sign of its 
ecclesiastical character. The building served its purpose for 
nearly fifty years. Only once was it repaired by the Madras 
Government. 2 

Some time between 1872 and 1877 a local desire was mani¬ 
fested to have a building which looked more like a Church 
The consent of all the necessary persons was obtained, and the 
building was sold to the military authorities for Rs.5000 and 
converted into a staff office. In appearance it was like an 
ordinary bungalow. It was neither consecrated nor licensed, 
so that there was no difficulty in making the alteration. 

To the money thus obtained was added Rs.5000 from the 
Nizam’s Government, and the present building was erected. 
The plan and the size were almost the same as those of the old 
building. The only difference was in the external appearance. 
Some of the old furniture was transferred to the new building, 
some was renewed by the Government; but the pulpit, lectern, 

1 Reminiscences, i. 107. 

• - ' , 3 G.O., Oct. 20, 1865, No. 279, Eccl. 
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the altar and its hangings were provided by the officers of the 
station, who also enclosed the compound with a railing, planted 
trees, made the roadway, filled the windows with coloured glass 
and floored the sanctuary of the Church. The harmonium was 
the gift of Colonel Adye in 1893. The new Church was conse¬ 
crated by Bishop Cell on November 22^ 1879, and named in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. 

IJp to 1864 there was no resident Chaplaiii. Aurangabad 
had been visited periodically by the Chaplain of Jaulnah. 
On the reduction of the Jaulnah garrison Aurangabad became 
the more important of the two stations, and the Chaplain was 
ordered to reside there. This arrangement continued until 
1897, when the Chaplain was withdrawn, and the C.M.S. 
commenced a mission in the place. The Church was placed at 
the disposal of the missionary in return for his services to the 
Europeans of the station. 

Aurangabad was a difficult place to get at before the time 
of railways, and even now it is a difficult journey. But the 
climate is good, the scenery charming; the historic remains of 
the Buddhists, Jains, Hindus, and Mahomedans are interesting; 
the gardens, fruit, and vegetables are attractive; so that they 
who have been stationed there speak of the place with affection. 
But with the reduced garrisons there i$ not enough work for a 
resident Chaplain, more especially as there is neither a European 
school nor Eurasian poor. ' 

Tripassore .—This is a small station in the Chingleput Dis-. 
trict within easy reach of Poonamallee. In the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century the Government of Port St. George 
established a small cantonment in the town of Cuddalore for 
the benefit of the newly arrived cadets in the Company’s 
service. Here they were collected together under a com¬ 
mandant and supplied with Munshis for the purpose of learning 
the languages of the country. Cuddalore was esteemed to be 
after a time too far off from Madras, and preparation was made 
to receive the cadets at Tripassore. Small bungalows were 
built in lines and a Mess House erected, but no record has been 
found that the cadets were ever sent there. The better plan 
was evolved at headquarters of sending the young men straight 
to. different regiments for purposes of discipline, with instructions 
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to the commanding officers to allow them time for language 
study. 

The newly built bungalows at Tripassore were allotted to 
pensioned soldiers of the King’s and the Company’s service, 
who, by reason of having married Eurasians or natives, desired 
to remain in the country. They were enrolled'in a veteran 
battalion and were under a commandant. Shortly before the 
visit of Archdeacon Robinson in 1829 the Government altered 
the Mess House and furnished it as a chapel for the community.* 
The Archdeacon, acting as Commissary for the Bishop of 
Calcutta, licensed it for all ecclesiastical purposes on June 14 
1880. * 

The building measured 58 X 86 x 14 feet, and accommodated 
150 persons, 3 According to the inspection report of Archdeacon 
Robinson, there were in 1829 one hundred Eurasian children in 
the local school/' The chapel was not therefore any larger than 
was required. It was placed in the charge of the Poonamallee 
Chaplain, who had to visit the station periodically. The first 
Chaplain was the Rev. P. Spring, whose i judicious work ’ was 
praised by the Archdeacon. 

A Church of England mission was commenced in the 
station before the Government built quarters for the cadets. 
This was originated by the Rev. W. Sawyer, an energetic 
missionary of the C.M.S., who built a small chapel for the 
Christian Tamil wives of the pensioners in 1824. It measured 
only 83 x 12x10 feet and accommodated seventy-two persons. 4. 
The mission was given up soon after 1855, when the local 
GjfOvemment was recommended by the Directors hot to encourage 
European pensioners to settle in Tripassore. 5 

As long as the pensioners and their descendants were in the 
place the Government kept the old Mess House in good repair 
as a chapel, and ordered the Poonamallee Chaplain to pay 
regular visits to the station: Extensive repairs and alterations 

Comvltations, Aug. 25,1829, Nos. 5, 0, Eccl. The cost of the alteration 
was Rs.1987. 

2 Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

3 Archdeacon’s Records. 

° 4 Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

5 letter, Dec. 30, 1854, 16-19, Eccl. ; Despatch, Aug. 29, 1855, 47, Eccl. 
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were made in 1847 and in 1862. 1 But the Eurasian population 
gradually dwindled, till in the year 1897 there were only 
four elderly women left. In the meanwhile the L.M.S. had 
taken up the work dropped by the G.M.S., and sent a native 
agent to reside and take charge of it. Two of the four women 
attended the ministrations of the L.M.S. agent and were 
satisfied with them. Under these circumstances the visiting 
Chaplain of Poonamallee recommended that the station should 
be given up and the building made over to the L.M.S. for their 
use until again required. This was done. 2 Times and circum¬ 
stances change. Tripassore is at the present time of so little 
importance that it is not even mentioned in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

St. Thomas', Quilon .—Quilon has with other places on the 
Malabar coast an ancient Christian connection and history. 
It is referred to in authenticated documents of the seventh 
century as * the most southern point of Christian influence.’ 
It is the Coilum of Marco Polo. The Portuguese established 
their influence here at the end of the fifteenth century. They 
were displaced by the Dutch East India Company in 1662; 
and the British influence of the English East India Company 
commenced in 1789. The Maharajah of Travancore, in whose 
territory Quilon is situated, was in that year threatened 
with invasion by Tippoo Sahib of Mysore. He therefore 
entered into a treaty with the Government of Fort St. George, 
and agreed to maintain a subsidiary force of British troops 3 
at Quilon for the defence of his country. At the same time 
a British political officer, called the Resident, was appointed 
to guide the external policy of the Maharajah’s Government. 
The State of Travancore was successfully defended against 
aggression during the life of Tippoo. After his death and defeat 
the Travancoreans seem to have thought that a subsidiary 
force of British troops at Quilon was no longer necessary, and 
the subsidy fell into arrears. At the end of the year 1808 the 
Resident, Lieut.-Colonel Macaulay, took certain measures, and 

1 Consultations, July 29, 1845 and April 13, 1847,. Eccl. ; G.O., Oct« 11, 
1862, No. 300, Ecol. 

2 G.O., June 7, 1898, No. 63, Keel. 

3 This term includes the sepoys of_the_Company\native'regiments. 
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a widespread rebellion against the British occupation of Quilon 
was at once unmasked. After some hard fighting i the Rajah 
submitted, and paid the arrears of the subsidy and the expenses 
of the war. 

The result of this rebellion against the East India Company’s 
policy was that the Quilon cantonment was enlarged and tem¬ 
porary barracks built to accommodate a regiment of Europeans 
and a battery of European artillery. The European infantry 
garrisoned Quilon until 1817, when their services were required 
in the Mahratta country. 

The policy of appointing Chaplains to minister to British 
troops originated in 1795, but it only applied to European 
troops. The European officers of native corps were not 
supposed to need such ministrations. Consequently there was 
no intention or application or even suggestion of sending a 
Chaplain to Quilon between 1789 and 1809. After this latter 
date there was a desire among the officers and the men both for 
a Chaplain and a Church. The only Chaplain on the Malabar 
coast at the time was in charge of the garrisons at Tellicherry, 
Cannanore, and Mangalore. In the year 1812 he was ordered to 
visit Quilon." The necessity of appointing a Chaplain was in 
this way ascertained, and Quilon was mentioned as a place where 
one ought to be sent when the local Government asked for an 
increase of Chaplains. 3 In the early part of 1814 the Rev. 
James Hutchison arrived at Eort St. George and was at once 
posted to Quilon, and there he remained till 1821. 

The year before his arrival the Political Resident in Travan- 
core, Lieut.-Colonel John Munro, recommended the erection 
of a chapel, but the Military Board were not in favour of this, 
because it was intended to withdraw the regiment of European 
infantry from the station. 4 The Directors, however, recom¬ 
mended that one should be built. 

In 1816 the Bishop of Calcutta visited Quilon. He also 
recommended that a Church should be built/ The Government 

1 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army . 

2 Letter, Oct. 17, 1812, 165-66, Mil.; Despatch, Nov. 3, 1815, 129, Mil. 

3 Despatch, April 29, 1814, 5, Public. 

4 Letter, Dec. 31, 1813, 236-38, Mil. ; Despatch, June 12, 1816, 131-34 
Mil. 

5 Letter, Sept. 26, 1816, 107, Public. 
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informed the Directors, who wrote in reply that the recom¬ 
mendation had been forestalled by themselves. They said : 1 2 3 ‘ In 
para. 153 of Despatch dated 11 Jan. 1809, Public, we authorised 
the building of chapels at all permanent military stations to 
which a Chaplain is attached/ &c. ‘ We do not therefore 

understand why a chapel has not been built at Quilon/ And 
they added : * In considering how far it may be advisable to 
erect Churches upon the territories of our allies, or in situations 
where the residence 4 of our troops cannot be considered as 
permanent, it may be a question whether the consecration of a 
Church upon ground over which the laws of England have no 
control may not at some future period be productive of em¬ 
barrassing consequences/ This was the whole difficulty with 
the local Government. At the time thi$ despatch was being 
written, trouble was brewing in the Mahratta country ; the 
European regiment was soon afterwards removed from Quilon, 
and the Government shelved the question of building a Church. 

At this time Colonel Welsh was stationed at Quilon. He 
says that the cantonment was extensive ; that it included 
temporary barracks for a thousand British infantry, three 
native corps, and a hundred European artillerymen. 3 He 
regretted that there was no Church ; ‘ this privation is the 
more felt from the proximity to several large Roman Catholic 
Churches/ 

Colonel Welsh praised the scenery and said that the Resi¬ 
dency was in one of the loveliest spots in the world. In 1824 
he was appointed to command the Quilon garrison, which 
consisted of three regiments of Madras infantry and a company 
of Madras artillery. There was no longer any need for European 
infantry. Colonel Newall was the Resident. Both he and 
Colonel Welsh agreed that a Church ought to bo built, and the 
need was represented to the Madras Government. Estimates 
were prepared by the Military Board in 1825; the lower one 
amounted to Rs.12,000 ; it was not sanctioned, because of the 
uncertainty of the continuance of so large a force at the station, 
and the Directors approved of the decision arrived at. 8 

1 Despatch, Oct. 22, 1817, 26, 28, 30, Eccl. 

2 Welsh’s Reminiscences, ii. 100. 

3 Letter, April 29, 1826, 49, Political; Despatch, July 23, 1828, 23, Eccl. 
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The Resident was however persistent, and in 1827 fresh 
plans and estimates were prepared. 1 2 These were sanctioned, 3 
and the building was soon afterwards commenced. According 
to the 1852 Official Return the size of the building was 
62 x 84 X 17 feet; this included the sanctuary and two 
vestries. The estimated cost was Rs.7769 for the building 
and Rs.1327 for the furniture, but the estimate was exceeded 
by nearly Rs.800. Lieutenant Green of the Madras Engineers 
was the designer and builder; the accommodation was for 
150 persons. Archdeacon Robinson arrived at Quilon on his 
tour of inspection in January 1829. In his report to the 
Government he said that the design reflected great credit on 
Lieutenant Green, but that the Church was small and would 
only accommodate a hundred persons. 3 The Directors called 
for a report on this point and on that of cost. The Govern¬ 
ment sent all the documents, and the Directors were satisfied. 4 

The building was solemnly dedicated to God, and conse¬ 
crated by Bishop Spencer of Madras on St; Thomas’ Day, 1840, 
and was named in honour of that Apostle. 

Between 1814 and 1864 various causes combined to reduce 
the importance of Quilon. The European infantry were re¬ 
moved in 1817 ; the Maharani set up her court at Trevandrum 
about 1820; two of the native regiments were taken away 
later on, and when the Resident removed his headquarters to 
Trevandrum, there were few Europeans left in the place to 
minister to. Up to that time Trevandrum was the out-station 
of Quilon. After all these changes Quilon became the out- 
station of Trevandrum. The Rev. S. T. Pettigrew, who visited 
Quilon from Trevandrum in the years 1874-77, speaks 5 of the 
departed splendour of the old Residency, the natural beauty 
of its position, and the interesting character of the old 
engravings on the walls within it. 

Like all other Churches held in trust by the Government the 


1 Consultations , Nov. 23,1827, Political. 

2 Consultations , June 20, 1828, 1, 2, Eccl. 

* Letter, Jan. 4, 1833, 2, Eccl .; Despatch, May 21, 1834, 4, 5, Eccl. 

4 Without reckoning the sanctuary and the vestries the floor space of the 
Church is 166 aq. yds. 

5 Episodes in the Life oj an Indian Chaplain . 
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building has always been kept in good repair. The porch had 
to be reconstructed in 1871, and extensive restorations were 
carried out ten years later. The burial-ground, where so many 
soldiers of the 12th and 69th regiments rest, was fenced in 1837, 
and has been well kept since. Sometimes the officers of the 
native regiment at Quilon have taken a deep interest in the 
Church. In 1898 the officers subscribed money to put in a 
coloured glass window and to tile the sanctuary floor. At 
about the same time Colonel Lowry presented the Church with a 
handsome carved teak wood altar rail. 

The first Chaplain of Quilon was the Rev. James Hutchi¬ 
son. After ministering seven years the Commanding Officer 
complained ‘ that his discourses were not calculated to improve 
the morals of his hearers.’ There is nothing on the records to 
show the nature of the complaint. The Government of Port 
St. George read between the lines that there was friction between 
the Chaplain and the Commanding Officer. They therefore 
gazetted Dr. Hutchison to another station, 1 2 and left Quilon 
without a Chaplain for a period. 

The Rev. Frederick Spring was the Chaplain who saw 
the building and the consecration of the Church. The Rev. 
R. W. Whitford, an eccentric man who was full of the 
missionary spirit, established a native mission in Quilon in 
1842. This was superintended by successive Chaplains, but was 
nearly broken up in 1863 when Trevandrum was made their 
headquarters. One of the Chaplains established a free school 
for Eurasians, but it cannot be ascertained whether this was 
done by Dr. Hutchison or his successor, Christopher Jeaffreson. 
The Rev. R. W. Whitford was dismissed the Company’s service 3 
in 1848 for insubordination to the Bishop. Among other things 
ho unjustifiably detained for over three and a half years the 
funds of the Quilon Free School after his transfer. Among 
other Chaplains of Quilon there were Vincent Shortland, who 
established the native Church mission at Trevandrum ; G. B. 
Howard, who published reliable information on the Syrian 
Christians and their Liturgies; and S* T. Pettigrew, who 
published his reminiscences as a Chaplain. 

1 Letter, July 6, 1821, Eccl.; Despatch, July 28, 1824, 61, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, Sept. 20, 1848, Eccl. 
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Both Quilon and Trevandrum are now in the diocese of 
Travancore. 

Trinity Church , John Pereiras .—From *the missionary point 
of view the spot known as John Pereiras is one of the most 
interesting in Madras. It was purchased in 1729 together with a 
house standing on it by Schultze, 1 one of the first of the German 
missionaries in the employ of the S.P.C.K. The house was 
destroyed during the occupation of Madras by the French in 
1746-49, but the site remained the property of the Vepery 
Mission. 2 From this date until 1828 the site was used as a 
garden and burial-ground for native Christians ; but a certain 
number of native Christians had * squatted ’ on the property and 
erected small dwellings on it. In the year 1818 the Madras 
District Committee of the S.P.C.K. made a list of the Society’s 
property in Madras, 3 and included the ‘ Mission burying- 
ground at John Pereiras, around which are some houses built 
on it by Christians.’ In 1826 the squatters resisted the measure¬ 
ment of the ground 4 by the Collector of Madras, who was 
proceeding at the request of the S.P.C.K. Committee. There 
is no doubt that the property belonged to the S.P.C.K. from 
1729 to 1826. 

At the latter date the Rev. J. Ridsdale had begun his 
ministrations among the John Pereiras community. Neither 
the S.P.C.K. nor the S.P.G. had men for the purpose. In the 
absence of documents it must be assumed that the S.P.C.K. 
Madras Committee had no title-deeds to prove their ownership. 
In 1828 Ridsdale purchased the ground from a builder in 
Black Town, Mr. Stringer, who had appropriated it, and built 
a chapel upon it. 

Ridsdale was a zealous missionary, well known and trusted 
not only by his own Society, but also by the Archdeacon and 
other Churchmen of the Presidency town. He raised the money 
to build the chapel, which cost over Rs.6000, but came to the 
end of his resources before the furnishing of it could be finished. 
In this dilemma he appealed to the trustees of St. George’s 
Church, who were then renewing some of their furniture. The 
Archdeacon proposed that the old furniture should be given to 


1 The Church in Madras , i. 195. 
3 Ibid. p. 165. 


2 W. Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 11, 13, 17. 
4 Ibid. p. 334. 
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him. The trusteed said that there was none to be removed 
that would be of any use, and suggested that a Government 
grant of Es.500 woidd be more acceptable. The Government 
therefore gave a donation of Rs.500. When they wrote to the 
Directors 1 they explained that it was on account of a small 
chapel, ‘ the shell of which has been completed in the midst of 
a large population of the poorest class, who have raised a sub¬ 
scription for it exceeding Rs.6000, but seats and furniture were 
required for fitting it up for public worship, and the people 
had no funds for the purpose. We therefore authorised/ &c. 

And the Directors sanctioned the grant. 

Mr. Ridsdale built the chapel for the use of the Eurasians 
as well as the native Indian Christians of the district, and it 
has been regularly used for this twofold purpose up to the 
present time. In consideration of this the Government assisted 
with a grant of Rs.400 the repair of the chapel in 1871. 3 

After Mr. Ridsdale’s death the building was put into trust 
for the C.M.S., and is now held by the Church Missionary Trust 
Association. It has not been consecrated, nor officially named, 
but it is generally known as Trinity Church. It was licensed in 
1888 by Archdeacon Robinson, as Commissary of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, for all ecclesiastical purposes. 

Between 1816 and 1838 both the C.M.S. and the S.P.G. had 
reason to be thankful to the Directors and the Government of 
I ort St. George for their liberality and goodwill. The former 
Society had a handsome Church built for them in Black Town, 
and received assistance for the John Pereiras chapel. The 
latter Society were greatly helped in the building of the new 
Vepery Church, and in the extensive repairs of the buildings at 
Trichinopoly and Cuddalore. 

1 Letter, Jan. 18, 1833, 7, EccL ; Despatch, Dec. 4, 1833, 10, Eccl. 

2 G.O., Dec. 8, 1871, No. 211, Eccl. 
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RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, lS05 TO 1835 

Settlement ol the country. Increase ol stations and Chaplains. Building of 
Churches* The Christians of India. Buchanan’s and Kerr’s researches. 
Kales for Chaplains. Marriages by civil, military and naval officers. Com¬ 
fort of British soldiers in India. Bishop Middleton’s libraries. Soldiers’ 
libraries suggested by the Governor-General. The views of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras army. The books. Building of fives courts, racquet 
courts, and swimming baths. Native education and the Company. Bengal 
follows the lead of the Madras Government. Grants to missionary sohools 
for their secular work. Definition of the term ‘native.’ Europeans and 
Eurasians born in the country excluded. The advantage and disadvantage 
of this to the lattor. 

The more important ecclesiastical events and changes have 
been recorded. Rut this record would not be complete without 
mentioning some of the less important events and the causes 
which led to them. 

Ecclesiastical changes during the whole history of the rule 
of the East India Company waited upon political changes. 
Up to the end of the eighteenth century the Company’s inter¬ 
ests—civil, military, mercantile, and religious—w r ere small 
compared with those which arose after its completion. The 
difference was due to the defeat and the extinction of the power 
of the native State of Mysore. 

As soon as this great and ever-threatening power was 
reduced there were vast political and social changes throughout 
the peninsula. There was no longer any necessity to keep 
British, troops within the walls of forts and towns, or encamped 
under their guns. With the exception of Cochin and Travan- 
core the whole of South India came under the rale of the 
{government of Fort St. George. This necessitated the increase 
of the civil and military establishments, the division of the 
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country into districts, the formation of new military centres, 
the building of barracks and military hospitals, and the erection 
of Court houses and jails for the proper administration of justice. 

By the year 1807 the Madras army was distributed through¬ 
out the southern Presidency in three divisions: the northern, 
centre, and southern. Within these commands there were 
brigades and smaller garrisons: at many different places, and a 
subsidiary force at Secunderabad. 1 The chief town of each 
new district was fixed upon as the headquarters of the revenue, 
judicial, and other civil officials. Owing to these causes a 
large number of separate communities of Europeans were 
created, some civil, some military, and some both. 

In certain circles in England, known then as ‘ the religious 
world/ a considerable amount of curiosity had arisen as to the 
history and condition of existing Christian bodies in India. 
The Directors wrote to the Bengal Government in 1798, 2 and 
sent a copy of their letter to the Madras Government in June 
1800, suggesting the advisability of making inquiries on the 
subject. The time was inopportune for both Governments, and 
it was not till 1806 that they were able to act on the suggestion. 

In that year the Bengal Government deputed 3 the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan * to investigate the state of superstition at the 
most celebrated temples of the Hindus; to examine the Churches 
and libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and Protestant Christians ; 
to ascertain the present state and recent history of the Eastern 
Jews ; to discover what persons might be fit instruments for 
the promotion of learning in their respective countries and for 
maintaining a future correspondence on the subject of dis¬ 
seminating the scriptures in India.’ 

Buchanan left Calcutta in May 1806. Before he reached 
Madras the Governor of Fort St. George, who had received from 
the Directors in 1803 a suggestion to acquire some facts relating 
to* the history of Christianity in India, wrote a minute on the 
subject and submitted it to his Council. 4, He pointed out that 
the British Government allowed universal toleration of all 

1 H.H. the Nizam conferred this name on the cantonments of the subsidiary 
force. Letter, Oct. 21,1807, Political. 

2 Despatch to Bengal, May 25, 1798, Public. 

The Bengal Government paid all expenses. 

4 Consultations, June 27, 1806. 
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religions. 4 We seem called upon in the strongest manner to 
take under our particular charge the whole Catholic Church 
of Christ.’ ‘ The differences between Christians are trifling 
compared with the differences between Christians, Hindus and 
Mahomedans.’ ‘ Their adherence to this or that Church is 
a point in my opinion of secondary consideration.’ ‘ All 
Christians should mutually support and befriend each other.’ 
He then proposed that' the Rev. Dr. Kerr—at that time in 
Mysore on leave—should report to Government the history and 
state of Christianity on the Malabar coast. This was agreed 
to, and the following letter was sent to him : 

‘ Reverend Sir,—The Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council, 
being desirous of availing himself of your vicinity to the Malabar 
Coast to obtain every possible information in regard to the 
establishment &c. of the Christian religion in that part of the 
peninsula ; I am directed by his Lordship in Council to desire 
that as soon as the state of your health and the season will 
permit, you will proceed to the provinces on that coast; and 
that you will forward to me for the information of Government 
such accounts as you may be able to collect of the first intro¬ 
duction of Christianity into India, of the arrival of the different 
sects who have been or may be in existence, of their general 
history, of the persecutions to which they may have been 
exposed, of their success in making proselytes, of their Church 
establishments, of the source from which they are maintained, 
with all other circumstances connected with this important 


subject.’ 


‘ G. C. Kbble, 

Sec. to Gov . 1 


Dr. Kerr was in bad health. No evidence has been found 
that he proceeded to the west coast. But he submitted a 
report on November 4, 1806, and this was entered in the 
Council’s Consultation Book three days later. In this report 
he gave the history of early Christianity in India, of the St. 
Thome or Jacobite Christians, of the Syrian Roman Catholics, 
and of the Latin Roman Catholics, quoting from La Croze’s 
‘ History of Christianity in India,* 1 and he concluded with some 

1 This book was published in 1724 at the Hague to expose the high-handed 
action of the Roman Catholics against the Syrian Malabar Christians, especially 
through the Synod of Diamper, 1599. The author was Librarian to the King 
of Prussia. 
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general observations. 1 The report was sent home to the 
Directors in March 1807. In their reply they said that it did 
credit to the zeal and ability of Dr. Kerr, and added : ‘ We must 
not be understood to concur in every opinion and suggestion 
to be found in his pages .’ 2 

The determination of the two Governments of Bengal and 
Madras to make the investigation was arrived at almost simul¬ 
taneously. It was probably due to a little pressure brought 
to bear on the Court of Directors by the Bishop of London. 
Buchanan’s report to the Government of Fort William was 
afterwards published by the Bishop. It was an original and 
scholarly effort, and had deservedly a very wide circulation. 
Both the investigations were made with the consent and at the 
expense of the East India Company: 

The decision of the Directors to increase the number of 
Chaplains 3 led the Governor in Council to consider the expediency 
of drawing up some rules for their guidance. Lord William 
Bentinck therefore wrote the following minute, and submitted 
it to his colleagues: 4 

‘ The clergy of the different Presidencies being under the 
sole direction and superintendence of the local Governments, 
we are called "upon to watch with vigilant attention this part of 
our.cbarge. The late orders from home are particularly urgent 
on this subject. I cannot take upon myself to say that the 
service of the Church at outstations is or is not regularly per¬ 
formed. But I am of opinion that .much good might arise if 
a code of regulations were framed in which the various duties 
required of every clergyman might be exactly defined. 

‘ This object would be further answered by the trans¬ 
mission of periodical reports', specifying, the duties done, and 
such other particulars as might be required. 

4 If these sentiments should meet with the concurrence of 
the Board I would beg leave to propose that the Senior Chaplain 
bo directed to dra^w up a code-of regulations for the guidance 
of the clergy and to submit them for the approbation of the 
Governor in Council. W. Bentinck.’ 

'April 29, 1806.’ 

'' 1 See The Church in Madras , i. 084. 

2 Despatch,,Jan. 11, 1809, 84-86, Public; . ■ 

3 Despatch, June 6, 1805, 7-18, Public. 

•' 4 India Oflick Records, Home Series, Misc., vol. 59. • 
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The Council acquiesced. The Rev. I)r. Kerr drew up forth¬ 
with sixteen rules, and these were approved by the Government, 
with some slight alterations, and promulgate^ on July 3, 1806, 
Briefly they were as follows: 1 

1. Every Chaplain to conduct divine service every Sunday 
morning for the Europeans, civil and military, residing in the. 
garrison to which he is appointed ; saying the whole of morning 
prayer and preaching a sermon. 

2. If there is no church the Chaplain to apply to the C.O. or 
the Chief Civilian to allot a room for the purpose ; if no room is 
available the Chaplain to apply to the C.O. for a range of tents. 

3. In case of hindrance, or non-attendance, or the opening 
of shops, he is to complain in writing to the C.O. or Senior 
Civilian (as the case may be) ; if no redress, to forward copy of 
complaint to the Senior Chaplain, to be laid before the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council. 

4. Christmas Day and Good Friday to be kept holy, and the 
usual solemnities of the Church to be duly observed. 

5. If through illness or other cause any service of the Church 
is omitted a letter of explanation is to be sent to the Senior 
Chaplain. 

6. Private baptisms in houses to be discouraged except in 
cases of necessity. 

7. Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to be administered four 
times a year, Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, and the thirteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. 

8. Marriages : (1) to obtain the Governor’s permission to 
marry those in the higher ranks ; or the permission of the chief 
civil or military officer in the case of those of the lower ranks; 
(2) to perform the ceremony in canonical hours in the Church 
or building usually used for divine service. Any deviation of 
this rule to be reported to the Senior Chaplain. 

9. Women to be Churched only in the face of the congrega¬ 
tion, and at the time of public prayer. 

10. Funerals at 6.30 a.m. or 5 p.m. 

11. Chaplains to observe the fasts and festivals of the 
Church, and to use their influence to prevent public amusements 
in Holy Week. 

1 Approved by the Court of Directors, Despatch, Sept. 7, 1808, 119, Mil. 
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12. To visit frequently the sick in hospital, to pray by 
those who wish such consolation, and to administer the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’ll Supper. 

18. Not to carry on any trade or traffic directly or indirectly. 

14. The Order of Government of March 27,1805, regarding 
returns of sacred offices in out-garrisons to be strictly observed. 

15. The junior clergy to make quarterly reports to the Senior 
Chaplain on the state of religion, pointing out any irregularities 
tending to disturb the peace of society or to subvert the 
principles of true religion and virtue. 

16. The Senior Chaplain to communicate to Government all 
matters relating to the Church. All communications from the 
junior clergy to the Government to be addressed to the Senior 
Chaplain, in order that he may make such remarks thereon as 
he may think proper. The Senior Chaplain is not hereby 
authorised to keep back any letter which may be forwarded to 
him. 

For some time before this the Chaplains, and even the 
Lutheran missionaries in the employ of the S.P.C.K., had been 
much exercised in their minds as to the validity of the baptisms 
and marriages performed by the civil and military officers 
in the out-garrisons, under the sanction of the Government. 
The Senior Chaplain, Dr. Kerr, seems to have addressed the 
Government on the subject ; for in 1807 the Government issued 
some regulations for the performance of the different offices of 
the Church in the absence of a clergyman, limiting baptism and 
marriage to the Civil Magistrates and the Commanding Officers 
of stations and corps, and in the same year permitted Dr. Kerr 
to address the Archbishop of Canterbury on this and other 
perplexing questions. 

The Government informed the Directors of their new regu¬ 
lations, 1 and the Directors approved of the limitation mentioned. 2 
Dr. Kerr’s letter to the Archbishop was dated July 21, 1807. 
It reached the India House in December, and was at once sent 
to His Grace with a letter signed by Edward Parry and Charles 
Grant, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Company. 3 


1 Letter, Oct. 21, 1807, 817-19, Mil. 

2 Despatch, April 25, 1810,. 315, Mil. 

3 India Office Records , Home Series, Misc. vol. 59. 
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Dr. Kerr informed the Archbishop of the existence of St. 
Mary’s Church. He said that the first Chaplain 

4 tried to assimilate the parish regulations at Madras as much 
as possible to the usages in England. A Vestry was therefore 
appointed &c. The authorities took an interest in its concerns 
and attended it until about three years ago when the Vestry 
had in its possession for charitable use about £25,000. 

4 Now a legal opinion has declared that Madras is no parish, 
the inhabitants no Vestry, nor had they a right to hold funds ; 
the clergy were merely Chaplains, neither Rectors nor Vicars ; 
and the Church a private Chapel. 

4 On the declaration of these legal opinions I declined to 
take any further responsibility on myself with regard to the 
appropriation of public money, thus declared to be dispensed 
in an illegal manner. I recommended to a meeting of the 
inhabitants that the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras 
might be requested to appoint trustees for the management of 
our funds.’ 

He added that this suggestion was adopted two years before, 
that nothing had been done since, that the funds were locked 
up, which was unfortunate, as the scarcity in the Carnatic had 
greatly increased the number of poor in the last twenty-five 
years. 1 

He asked for relief, suggesting that Madras should be made 
a parish, that the Ministers and Churchwardens and others 
(either elected by vote or nominated by Government) should 
be incorporated for the purpose of holding and administering 
funds, and that the former acts of the- Vestry . should be 
, legalised. 

As to baptism and marriage by laymen in the absence of a* 
lawful minister, he enclosed a copy of an opinion of Sir James 
Macintosh, which 4 if it be correct will produce many distressing 
inconveniences.’ He suggested a private Act of Parliament , 
legitimating the marriages performed by laymen, and asked for 
guidance as to the future. 

Dr. Kerr enclosed the opinion of the Advocate-General at 

Dr. Kerr was still thinking of his native Workhouse scheme, which was 
a%- the bottom of all the dissension in the Vestry. See The Church in Madras , 
i. 541-51. ' 
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James Macintosh on (1) the status of Chaplains; (2) the St. 
Mary’s Vestry, Fort St. George; and (3) on the validity of certain 
marriages. This opinion is dated April 15, 1808. 2 He says : 

‘ (a) The Chaplains of the factories abroad are subject to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘ ( b ) A parish properly so called cannot exist in India. The 
Vestry of Madras is a voluntary body, not corporate; it 
cannot sue nor be sued. 

‘ (c) The marriage Act 26 George II, cap. 33, does not extend 
to India. Marriages solemnised beyond the seas are expressly 
excepted in section 18 of the Act. But I apprehend that the 
law of England requires certain formalities to constitute a 
valid marriage, I do not know that a marriage so solemnised 
by a Layman was ever allowed to be valid between English 
subjects residing in any place to which the laws of England 
extend. It is necessary, I think, that a clergyman should 
officiate ; and it is at least in the highest degree fit that banns 
should be proclaimed, and all those precautions taken which are 
calculated to prevent fraud and surprises. 

‘ Within the settlement of Madras I am of opinion that no 
declaration made by parties before a layman can amount to 
a marriage.’ 

The importance of the matters submitted to the judgment 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury is unquestionable. What 
advice His Grace gave or what steps he took cannot be known, 
for there is no record of any reply. But there is some indirect 
evidence that the Archbishop took some steps in the matter, 
for in 1812 the Government of Madras issued an Order pre¬ 
cluding laymen from celebrating marriages and baptisms. They 
informed the Directors of this Order in their Public Letter of 
March 5,1813; 3 but in their Military Letter of the same date 4 
they said : 

‘ It has been our desire that the ceremonies of baptism and 
marriage at the different stations of European troops should 
cease to be performed by laymen in any instance; but in the 

1 See The Church in Madras, i. 545. 

2 India Office Records, Home Series, Misc., vol. 69. 

3 Paras. 43,^44. 4 Paras. 166, 166. 
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present state of the Ecclesiastical Establishment it has been 
found impracticable to carry our intention into full effect, and 
we have been obliged to modify the Order jvhich we issued for 
confining the discharge of these duties to the military Chaplains. 

‘ It appears desirable to make a better provision for the 
solemn duties of the Church, and that the present irregular 
practice should not continue longer than necessary. So we 
have asked the Senior Chaplain to state the number of clergy 
who ought to be added to the establishment. We enclose his 
[Mr. Vaughan’s] reply and recommend the addition of six 
more.’ 

In the margin of the letter are these references, which show 
that there was a good deal of thought and consultation on the 
subject before the Order of October 1812 was suspended. 

1. Gov. Order, Oct. 28, 1812. 

2. Consultations, Jan. 19 and 26, 1813. 

3. G.O., Jan. 26, 1813. 

4. Consultations, Feb. 5 and 9, 1813. 

6. G.O., Feb. 9, 1813. 

6. Consultations, Feb. 19 and 26, 1813. 

In their reply 1 the Directors noted the contradiction of the 
two letters, and accepted what the Government of Fort St. 
George had done without comment. 

The Government issued the order with good intentions in 
October 1812, and on the recommendation of the military 
authorities rescinded .it in February 1813. There appeared to 
the latter some reasons in morals why the old system should 
be allowed to continue till it was rendered unnecessary by the 
appointment of more Chaplains; and there did not appear to 
the Government any valid reason why it should not. The 
Company’s earliest Charter gave them complete power to 
administer their affairs, and to appoint officials to rule over 
their factories according to ’the ordinary rules of civilised 
society. This had always been held to include the power of 
civil marriage. The commanders of their ships had the power, 
and occasionally exercised it. When the local Governments 
delegated the power to their subordinate officials, they did so 
in the belief that they were within their rights. The marriages 

1 Despatch, June 3, 1814, 271, Public. 
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were certainly irregular, but their validity was covered bv the 
Charter rights of the Company. 

In the year 1780 the Government ordered that all such 
marriages were to be reported to the Chaplain of St. Mary’s, 
Fort St. George, for registration in a book to be kept for the 
purpose. 1 There is evidence, however, that many up-country 
marriages were effected by Magistrates and Commanding Officers 
before that date. There is a letter in the < Report of the Histor¬ 
ical Manuscripts Commission ’ 2 from Mr. Thomas Hughes to Sir 
Lloyd Kenyon dated Windsor, December 26, 1785, mentioning 
that his sister was married at Ganjam in 1778 by the chief 
local magistrate at a private house, and asking if the marriage 
were legal for all purposes in England, as his sister had some 
doubts about it. He added that there w T ere many similar 
marriages both before and at about the same time that the one 
in question took place. No reply has been found, but the 
letter indicates that the system was being pursued some time 
before any registrations were made. 

In the Marriage Register Book of St. Mark’s. Bangalore, 
the following entry shows that sometimes these civil marriages 
were afterwards solemnised and blessed in Church : 

1 John Hughes and Elizabeth his wife were reunited in 
matrimony this March 29, 1815, having been before so united 
on board the Hon. Co.’s Ship Carnatic by the Captain of 
the same ship, Archibald Swinton, May 16, 1811, the clerical 
ceremony having been performed by me, W. Thomas, Chaplain.’ 

The old practice of giving power to legalise marriages to 
certain lay officials in either civil or military or naval authority 
has its counterpart in the universal practice of giving such 
power to national representatives in foreign countries. Our 
consuls abroad have had these powers for many a long year. 

In India it did not long survive the advent of the Bishop 
of Calcutta and the increase of the three establishments of 
Chaplains. As soon as it was no longer necessary that the 
civil and military officers should possess such powers they were 
withdrawn. But something just as irregular as far as the 

1 See Marriages at Fort St, George , by F. E. Penny, 1907. 

3 Appendix, part iv. C. 7571 of 1894. 



letter of the law is concerned remained. The difficulty of the 
officiant was got over by increasing the establishment of 
Chaplains. But it was hardly possible to build a Church in 
every small station. Consequently the difficulty of, the 
licensed building remained. Many marriages between' 1813 
and 1863 were solemnised by Chkplains in the drawing¬ 
rooms of magistrates without any special licence. They were 
irregular, but no one would venture to contend that they were 
invalid. 

The legal opinion of Sir. James Macintosh was without 
doubt correct with regard to marriage in England. It was 
based on the Clandestine Marriage Act of George II, but this 
Act had no reference to India. Sir James was not the legal 
adviser of the Hon. East India Company. If the Directors 
had required legal advice on the matter they would have 
referred to their own standing Counsel. The inference is 
that the opinion was obtained by the Bev. Dr. Kerr for his 
own purpose, which was the submission of the whole question 
to the judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It is pleasing to be able to record some instances in which 
the Chaplains, the local Government, and the Directors co¬ 
operated for the spiritual, moral and intellectual good of the 
British soldiers of the Madras army. It was highly advan¬ 
tageous to the men when they were relieved of the necessity of 
living in the bazaars, and were housed in commodious barracks 
of their own. By degrees their surroundings and circumstances 
were improved. In 1812 mess tables and benches were sanc¬ 
tioned and introduced. Up to that time the men had been 
accustomed to eat their meals seated on their cots. It was 
probably an oversight that tables and benches were not pro¬ 
vided when the barracks werebuilt. But the men had not to 
wait long after the omission became known. 

The Directors had been for many years liberal in the supply 
of Bibles and Prayer-books. In the year 1812 they despatched 
144 of each for the use of the soldiers at the Presidency, and 520 
of each for the use of soldiers at the out-garrisons, i.e, forty of 
each kind for each of the military Chaplains. 1 In fixing the 
number they took as their guide the indents of 1803 and 1805. 

1 Despatch, Oct. 28, 1812, 67, Mil. 
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In. the year 1816 they sent out 400 Bibles in the Gaelic language 
for the use of the Scotch soldiers on the Madras establishment at 
the request of the Rev. Dr. Ball, then stationed at St. Thomas’ 
Mount. 1 In the year 1827 they resolved 2 that the system 
which prevailed in H.M.’s Service of furnishing a Bible and a 
Prayer-book to every soldier who could read should be extended 
to the European soldiers of their own regiments in India. 
After this date the supplies of religious books were perhaps a 
little more regular, but not more generous than they were 
before the Directors imposed upon themselves the obligation of 
supply. 

Something more than religious books was, however, required. 
A small number of the Company’s civil and military officers were 
highly intellectual men. They were inclined to study the 
philosophies, the religions, the history, the fauna, the flora, and 
generally speaking the productive possibilities of the country. 
Such names as those of Sir W. Jones, Chambers, Anderson, Sir 
Ed-ward Colebrooke, Roxburgh, Jerdon, Harris, <fee., suggest 
study and research of the best kind. One can see from the 
Government gazettes and the newspapers of the period that a 
great number of books were imported into India at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The literati of Bengal formed the Asiatic Society and published 
the Asiatic Journal in the first decade of the century. Their 
example was soon followed in Madras, where other literati 
pursued similar studies. When Bishop Middleton made his 
first visitation tour in the south in 1816, he found this literary 
activity much in evidence in Madras itself, which seemed to be 
well supplied with good books of all kinds. But when he arrived 
at Trichinopoly, the headquarters of the Southern Command, 
there was neither a public library nor a private literary society. 
He determined, therefore, to supply the literary need by 
founding a local library of standard works in connection with 
St. John’s Church in the cantonment. His gift comprised 
about 200 volumes of well-bound books on various philosophical, 
scientific and theological subjects. The remnant of it is still in 
existence, but many of the volumes have been lost. 


1 Despatch, Feb. 9, 1816, 5, Public. 

2 Despatch, July 25, 1827, 10, MU. 
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The hooks were manifestly intended for the civil and military 
officers of the station. On his return to Calcutta Bishop 
Middloton pursued the soheme and expended it so as to 
embrace the needs of the British soldier. After a time he 
approached the Governor-General of Bengal and put the 
scheme before him. The Governor-General, when reporting 
on the state of the regimental schools, took the opportunity of 
that it would be advantageous to obtain a certain 
number of books adapted to the formation of soldiers’ libraries. 
The Directors considered the suggestion, and agreed that the 
establishment of such libraries would have considerable influence 
on the condition, conduct, and morals of the men ; they went 
beyond the request, and with praiseworthy liberality directed 
that seven sets of books, comprising fifty in each set, should 
be sent to Bengal to form soldiers’ libraries at the principal 
stations of the army. 

Some time afterwards the Directors wrote 1 to the Govern¬ 
ment of Port St. George suggesting the formation of similar 
libraries in the chief military stations of the southern Presi¬ 
dency. They informed the Government of what had been done 
in Bengal, and sent a list of the fifty books recommended. 
On receipt of this despatch the Governor in Council sent 2 the 
suggestion with the list of books to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras army for his opinion and remarks. 

After due inquiry the Commander-in-Chief replied : 8 

‘ The European soldiery in India certainly require resources 
and means of amusement and instruction more than those in 
any other part of the globe. 

‘Much of their time is necessarily passed in the barracks 
owing to .the pernicious and destructive consequences of 
exposure to the sun and the easy procurement of deleterious 
liquors, if thpy^are suffered to go abroad. Severe measures 
are frequently resorted to to enforce obedience to this indis¬ 
pensable regulation. If the men can be kept within the' 
prescribed limits without coercion, and if the means of rendering 
their confinement less irksome can be found, nothing should be 

1 Despatch, March 0, 1822, Mil. 

' 2 Sec. to Govt, tg the Mil. Sec. C.-in-C., July 23, 1822. 

* Mil. Sec. tq,C.-in-C. to the Sec. to Govt., Jan. 16,1824. [Bishop’s Office 
Records, Madras.] The C.-in-C, was General Sir Alexander Campbell. 
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left untried to effect it. The question is how their health can 
be watched on the one hand, and their idle habits can be 
resisted on the other. 

4 His Excellency considers that the establishment of small 
libraries at the different stations is well adapted to answer 
the desirable end. He is of opinion that they should be com¬ 
posed of books calculated to afford amusement both to the 
grave and the gay ; and that such expensive theological works 
as those of Paley, and such abstruse ones as the “ Homilies of 
the Church of England ” with a few others noted in the 
Catalogue should be omitted, and that others better suited to the 
capacities of the soldiers should be substituted. 

4 There can be but little expectation of reclaiming the 
habits of the old offenders by this or any other institution; 
but the future benefits arising from it may be important, 
as it will afford opportunity to the well disposed and to the 
young men on first joining their regiments to look for amuse¬ 
ment and instruction at home. Most of them fall into the 
habits of the bad from want of occupation or employment; 
and this is the great if not the principal source of the evils 
into which the soldiers are betrayed.’ 

The Commander-in-Ohief proposed that the following 
stations should each receive a set of books: Fort St. George, 
St. Thomas’ Mount, Wallajahbad, Poonamallee, Cuddalore, 
Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Secun¬ 
derabad, Bellary, and Cannanore. He continued : 

‘ At each of these stations there is a Chaplain, and as the 
institution p.e. the Library] is connected with the regimental 
schools, from the reports of which it originated, and which it 
is the duty of the Chaplains to visit occasionally, it may tend 
to ensure all the good that can be expected from the establish¬ 
ment, if the libraries were placed under the superintendence of 
the Chaplains aided by a steady non-commissioned officer, to 
whom a small allowance may be granted for the preservation 
of the books.’ 

The list of books sent out by >the Directors to Bengal was 
as follows. It affords some proof of the high opinion they 
entertained of the taste and the mental capacity of the British 
soldiers in India. 
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1. Religions and Moral 


A Family Bible. 

Osterwald’s Abridgement of 
the Bible. 

Homilies of the Church of 
England. 


Harvey's Meditations. 
Economy ci Human Life. 
Cooper’s Sermons. 

Sterne’s Reflections. 

Paley’s Theological Works. 


Robertson’s America. 
Robertson’s Scotland. 
History of England. 


History and Travel 

Goldsmith’s Roman History . 
Goldsmith’s Grecian History. 
Mavor’s Voyages and Travels. 


8. Natural History 

Ray’s Wisdom of Creation. Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. 
Abridgement of Buffon. 


Cowper’s Poems. 
Burns’ Poems. 


4. Poetry 

Crabbe’s Poems. 
Bloomfield’s Poems. 

5. Miscellaneous 


British Plutarch. 

British Nepos. 

Life of Colonel Gardiner. 

Life of Peter the Great. 
Hundred Wonders of the 
World. 

Goldsmith’s Geography. 

Gay’s Fables. 

Accounts of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Spectator. 

Class Book. 


Joyce’s Dialogues. 

Adye’s Pocket Gunner. 
Naval Chronicle. 

Military Chronicle. 

Elegant Extracts. 

Military Library. 

Military Memoirs. 

Battles and Stratagems 
War. 

Military Mentor. 

Military Cabinet. 


of 


Letters from a General Officer to his son. 

Historical Memoir of the Battle of Maida (1806). 
Narrative of Recent Events in Ceylon. 

Warner’s Thoughts and Anecdotes. 

Martial Achievements of Great Britain (1800-14). 
Historical Sketch of the Campaign of 1851. 

Life of Field-Marshal Blucher, 
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The Court of Directors intimated their intention to forward 
from time to time such other books as might appear suitable 
to the object in vie$r, and they authorised the addition of some 
Hindustani grammars and dictionaries. 

The Government of Port St. George and the Court of 
Directors co-operated in a real effort to promote the health, 
comfort, and happiness of the Europeans in their service. 
Courts for fives and racquets were built at the principal 
military stations, and open-air plunge baths were constructed, 
wherever a sufficiency of water was available, between the years 
1810 and 1816. 

Not less important than these efforts was the practical policy 
pursued in the matter of native education. The co-operation 
of the authorities began in the southern Presidency in the 
year 1785, when Mr. John Sullivan, the Political [Resident at 
Tanjore, conceived the scheme of teaching English subjects in 
English to the higher class of native youths. 1 This beginning 
of imparting English ideas and principles preceded by some 
years anything of the kind attempted in any other part of 
India. The Directors sanctioned the scheme and supported it 
liberally. 

The venture answered all expectations; at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the schools at Tanjore and Combaconum 
enjoyed a good reputation. One of the Tranquebar mission¬ 
aries, Dr. John, extended the system to other places in the 
Carnatic and to Ceylon. The benefit of the teaching given was 
recognised in high quarters, and the report of it hot only reached 
London but Calcutta as well. In 1816 the Hindu natives 
of Calcutta subscribed over a lac of rupees, and founded a 
college for Hindu youths which was known as the Yidyalaya. 
In it were taught the English language, Sanscrit, Hindi, and 
some of the sciences of the West. Within the next few years 
schools were established in the Delhi districts by a Bengal 
civilian, Mr. Praser, at his own expense. Officers of the Bengal. 
Medical Service took an active part in promoting the educa¬ 
tional cause. Dr. Gerard made a proposition to* the Govern¬ 
ment respecting the education of the hill people of Sabathu. 
Dr. Lumsden acted as secretary of the Calcutta Madrissa f<yl* 

1 See The Church in Madras , i. 518. 
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Mahomedans. The success of the private efforts at Calcutta 
and elsewhere, especially in the south of India, brought the 


question of education to the front. It showed the real desire 


of the natives to profit from Western teaching. Dr. Carey the 
missionary was taking as much advantage of this desire in 
Bengal as Dr. John in the south. So that by the year 1820 the 
Government of Bengal began to stir in the matter. They 
began, of course, by collecting information and digesting it. 
Then in 1822 they appointed a General Committee of Instruc¬ 
tion, and appropriated a lac of rupees for the promotion of the 
cause. 1 

The Court of Directors made no comment when they received 
the Bengal letter conveying the intimation of this educational 
grant. They waited till they received a further report showing 
either the success or the failure of the effort. This arrived three 
jrears later, 2 and they replied the following year. 3 

The duty of the General Committee of Instruction was to 
ascertain the state of public education at the time, and of the 
public institutions designed for its promotion ; to consider and 
submit to Government suggestions for the improvement of the 
instruction of the people, for the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and for the improvement of their moral 
character. 

The Directors reviewed their report almost sentence by 
sentence, and said that it gave them great satisfaction. The 
General Committee regarded their plan as experimental, and 
reserved to themselves power to vary it in any way that ex¬ 
perience might suggest. The teaching was entirely vernacular; 
‘ hereafter it may be desirable to provide the means of teaching 
English and science% . . but at present it seems premature.’ 
The Directors agreed: ‘ Keep utility steadily in view,’ they said; 
‘ don’t introduce alterations more rapidly than a regard to the 
feelings of the natives will prescribe ’; . . . * a little skill and 
address remove prejudices.’ Towards the end of their despatch 
they referred to the daily increasing demand for the employ¬ 
ment of natives in the business of the country, and said ‘ the 




1 Letter from Bengal, July 30, 1823, 104-109, Rev. 

2 Letter from Bengal, Jan. 27, 1826, Public. 

3 Despatch to Bengal, Sept. 6, 1827, Public. 



xirst object of improved education should be to prepare a body 
of individuals for discharging public duties/ They expressed 
a hope that the education would ‘ contribute to raise the moral 
character of those who, &c. - . . and supply you with servants 
to whose probity you may with increased confidence, commit 
offices of trust. To this the last and highest object of education 
we expect that a large share of your attention will be applied/ 
They also hoped that discipline would be directed towards 
raising 4 that rational self-esteem which is the best security 
against degrading vices, and creating habits of veracity and 
fidelity/ 4 We approve of your intention to avail yourselves 
for the service of Government of the superior qualifications 
which may be expected from a better education, and of making 
appointment to office an encouragement to study and good 
conduct/ 

In one paragraph only did the Directors strike a wrong note. 
They said : 6 We trust you will be careful in the way of salaries 
for teachers ; the more you can save in that way the more you 
will have to apply for the wider extension of the benefit of 
instruction/ 

The colleges referred to in the report under review were 
those at Calcutta, Agra, Benares, and Delhi. The pupils were 
drawn from the superior and middle classes of the natives, 
from which classes Government native agents were generally 
drawn. The scheme did not include elementary education, nor 
had it any reference to existing missionary schools. The idea 
was to supply the need of education themselves, and to make 
use of the educated native for their own purposes. 

A second report of progress was sent home in 1829, 1 2 and the 
Directors replied in 1880. 3 They expressed their great satis¬ 
faction at the success of the measures taken, which (they said) 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations. They sent expres¬ 
sions of their warmest approbation, and agreed with the Bengal 
Government that the higher classes of their Hindu and Maho- 
medan subjects were rip© for a still further extension among 
them of English education in English subjects. At the Vidya- 
laya College, established by natives themselves, there were 436 

1 Letter from Bengal, Aug. 21, 1820, Public. 

2 Despatch to Bengal, Sept. 20, 1830, Public. 
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students; at the Madrissa, Calcutta, 78: at the Sanscrit College, 
established at Calcutta for Hindu students, there were 176 ; 
at Delhi, 199; and at Agra, 198. 4 We lmrn with extreme 
pleasure the opinion of the General Committee . . . that the 
time has arrived when English tuition will be widely acceptable 
to the natives in the Upper Provinces; ■ ... 4 of the spirit 
which prevails in the Lower Provinces the establishment and 
success of the Anglo-Indian college is sufficient evidence/ 

The suggestion to establish separate English colleges, that 
is, for the study of English and the cultivation of European 
knowledge through the medium of English, came through the 
Committee of Public Instruction from the local Delhi Committee, 
Their idea was that the teaching of science would be less likely 
to conflict with the teaching of the sacred books of the Hindus 
and Mahometans, if it were taught in English. In order to 
avoid any possible conflict they established English colleges 
at Delhi and Benares. The Directors approved without even 
asking what the expense was; and added : 4 It is of the greatest 
importance to the native youth that means should be afforded 
of cultivating the English language and literature, of acquiring 
a knowledge of European science, and a familiarity with Euro¬ 
pean ideas, in a higher degree than has yet been within their 
power/ At the same time they warned the General Committee 
not to underrate the importance of vernacular instruction. 
They thought that the two courses of study, vernacular and 
English, might be carried on in the same establishment, for the 
reason that education in English could only be placed within 
reach of the few. These few might as teachers or translators 
contribute to the general extension of knowledge, and might 
communicate 4 that improved spirit, which it is to be hoped they * 
themselves will have imbibed from the influence of European 
ideas and sentiments/ 

Some of the money to establish these Government colleges 
was given by native gentlemen of social position, and some 
was given by the Government itself. The Directors cheerfully 
sanctioned all that had been done, and promised supplies of 
educational books. They pressed their own utilitarian views 
of education by repeating them. 

4 The exertions you are now making are calculated to raise 
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up a class of persons qualified by their intelligence ancl morality 
for high employment in the civil administration of India. 
As the means of fringing about this most desirable object 
we rely chiefly oil their becoming, through a familiarity with 
European literature and science, imbued with the ideas and 
feelings of civilised Europe. . . . We wish you to consider 
this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to which all 
your endeavours with respect to the education of the natives 
should refer/ 

The Directors concluded their despatch by ordering the 
Government of Bengal to communicate all their educational 
proceedings to the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, 
as ‘ it is our wish that the establishments for native, education 
should be conducted on the same principles in all the Presi¬ 
dencies/ 

These extracts show that the Government scheme of educat¬ 
ing some of the superior classes in India originated with certain 
persons in India itself, and was not pressed upon the Directors 
by public opinion at home. They also show 7 the hearty agree¬ 
ment of the Directors with the views of those in Bengal who set 
the scheme on foot in that Presidency. 

The practice of the Government of Fort St. George for nearly 
forty years before the Bengal scheme was planned had been to 
make substantial grants to the Sullivan schools at Tanjore and 
Cornbaconum under the superintendence of the Tanjore S.P.C.K. 
missionaries, and to give occasional help to the mission schools 
at Trichinopoly and Madras. The Government took advantage 
of the good results of the education given by the S.P.C.K. 
missionaries, and made use of the well-educated men the schools 
sent forth. 

The proceedings of the General Committee of Instruction 
in Bengal between the years 1828 and 1880 were not entirely 
unknown in Madras, so that when the correspondence between 
the Directors and Bengal was sent to Madras the Governor in 
Council was prepared for it. It only remained to adopt the 
new policy and to establish some purely Government institu¬ 
tions. When the Government of Fort St. George made a grant 
of Rs.5440 for the mission schools at*Trichinopoly in 1829, they 
informed the S.P.G. Committee in Madras that it was foreign 
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to the designs of the Government that mission schools should 
be maintained at their expense or under their superintendence. 1 2 
This was the first intimation to the missionaries of a change of 
policy. 

The schools of the missionaries were efficient, and were 
answering every purpose the Directors had in view. Under 
these circumstances it did not seem necessary to bring the old 
policy to a sudden end. It was therefore continued. Grants 
were given to the missionaries for the secular teaching in their 
schools; and all superior schools that were efficient participated 
in the grants given. The Roman Catholic missionaries at 
Madras obtained their first grant in 1836. a The system was 
good in itself, and actually continued in force until 1842, when 
the Government established a series of superior schools in the 
mofussil, and a central High School and College in the Presidency 
town. When the new system was established the old one 
with its various advantages was not forgotten. It was looked 
back upon with regret, and in course of time it was reintroduced 
with a scale of helpful grants-in-aid for all schools whose secular 
teaching was sufficiently good to satisfy the requirements of the 
Educational Department. 

It only remains to mention how large a part in the education 
of the young has been taken by the Chaplains and the mission¬ 
aries in the territories ruled over by the Government of Port St. 
George from the time there were permanent Chaplains (1670) 
and permanent missionaries (1726) until the present day. 
Among the former 3 may be mentioned William Stevenson, 
M.A. (afterwards Prebendary of Salisbury), founder of the St. 
Mary’s Vestry School; Andrew Bell, D.D. (afterwards Canon 
of Westminster), founder of the Military Male Orphan x\sylum $ 
Richard Hall Kerr, B.A., founder of the Male Asylum Press; 
Morgan Davis, founder of the Civil Orphan Asylums; James 
Hough, M.A. (the historian), founder of the Palamcottah C.M.S. 
mission schools. And among the many eminent educational 
missionaries may be mentioned the names of Schultz, Pabricius, 
Schwartz, Pohle, Bottler, John, Noble, and G. H. Pope. These 

1 Despatch to Madras, Sept. 15, 1830, 1, PubUc. 

2 Despatch, Aug. 30, 1837. 

3 See The Church in Madras , vol. i. 
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lists only include a few who were in India before 1850. Many 
of their successors in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
were equally eminent and worthy of the highest praise for the 
educational work they were able to accomplish. 

The change of policy with regard to native education was 
one of the causes which rendered it necessary to define the term 
l native.’ The other cause was the payment of the widows and 
children of soldiers from the Clive Fund. 1 * The benefit of this 
fund was for those whose paternal and maternal grandfathers 
were of pure European blood. The children of native mothers 
were excluded from it. The term 4 native ’ had been used for a 
long time for anyone bom in the country, whether of pure 
European blood, mixed blood, or pure native blood. The 
despatches of the Directors have many references to this use 
of the term. In the year 1818 Mr. E. P. Lys was described as 
a native, and permitted to return to India. 3 He was the son of 
Europeans and was born in the country, his father being a 
merchant in Madras. In 1822 Mr. Joseph Freeman Hazle- 
wood was similarly described and permitted to return. 3 His 
parents were Europeans, and his father was an officer in the 
Company’s service. In 1824 and 1825 Mr. William Pollock, 1 
Mrs. H. Chambers, 5 6 Mr. Charles Buchan 0 and several others are 
referred to in the same way. In every succeeding year up to 
1838 there are lists of Europeans permitted to return to India 
who are described as natives of India. 

In apportioning pensions from the Clive Fund the Military 
Auditor General found it necessary that exact terms should be 
used to denote different kinds of persons. 

The matter was considered in Council, and a Government 
Order was issued 7 directing that in future all marriage certifi¬ 
cates of soldiers under the rank of commissioned officer should 
specify the birth of the female, whether European, Indo- 

1 The first Lord Clive left a large fund for the payment of pensions to the 

widows and children of the Company’s European soldiers of all ranks. 

3 Despatch, March 4, 1818, 138, Public. 

* Despatch, Jan. 9, 1822, Public. 

4 Despatch, Nov. 10, 1824, 9, Public. 

ft Despatch, March 23, 1825, Public. 

6 Despatch, July 13, 1825, 8, Public. 

7 G.O., Sept. 11, 1829. 
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Briton, or native. Archdeacon Robinson communicated the 
order to all the Chaplains and mentioned that much incon¬ 
venience had arisen, and the payment of widows’ pensions 
endangered by incorrect statements in the certificates. 

By this order the domiciled Eurasian community obtained 
a certain advantage. They were released from the old custom 
which described them as natives, and enabled without question 
to enjoy the benefit of the Clive bequest. But at the same time 
they were precluded from enjoying the benefit of the new native 
education grants. The community petitioned in 1847 for a 
share in the grant, and the reply given was that such as are 
natives of India can already benefit by the use of the seminaries 
already founded. For such as did not come strictly under 
that denomination the funds were not intended. This was 
understood to mean that if they liked to be regarded as natives 
the seminaries were open to them, but the Clive fund was not. 
But if they repudiated the status of native, the Clive fund was 
open to them but the seminaries were not. They could not 
have the advantage both ways. In the present day they are 
not excluded from the Government schools and colleges, but 
they have a very great disinclination to join them. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CHURCHES BUILT BETWEEN 1825 AND 1835 

S& Stephen's, Ootacamund.— History. Building of the Church. Its dedication 
and consecration. Plan and cost. First Chaplains. Enlargement. 
Ventilation. Chancel. Windows. Furniture. Memorials. Schools. 

St. Bartholomew's , Mysore. —History, Consecration of the site. Building of 
the Church. The Wesleyan missionaries and the use of the building. The 
French Rocks chapel. The first Chaplains of Mysore. The Mysore Church 
handed over to the Government and consecrated. Refurnishing in 1871. 
Memorial tablets. 

Central Provinces. —History. Christ Church, Mhow. Christ Church, Kamp- 
tee. Its foundations. Bell. Altar vessels. St. Peter’s, Sangor. Christ 
Church, Jubbulpore. Hoshangabad. All Saints’, Nagpore. The early 
Madras Chaplains. Origin of Bengal ill-will towards Madras. Protection 
of the burial-grounds. Nagpore separated from Kamptee. The early 
Nagpore Chaplains. 

St. Stephen's, Ootacamund .— It is scarcely necessary to 
describe Ootacamund; so many travellers and visitors and 
sportsmen have done so already. Lord Macaulay, Lady 
Canning, and even the matter-of-fact official compiler of the 
4 District Manual ’ have expressed their enthusiasm about the 
climate, the scenery, and the sport. There is nothing more to 
be said, it only remains to enjoy. 

The Nilgiris, or Blue Mountains, were in the territory of 
the ruler of Mysore. Both Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan had 
posts of observation on various spurs of the hills for their own 
offensive and defensive purposes. Some, overlooked the plains 
on the west, one at least overlooked the Coimbatore valley 
southwards. All movements on the plains could be discerned 
and anticipated; there was no getting to the hills till this 
hostile power was crushed. 

In the year 1818 two young civilians from Coimbatore 
climbed the ghaut and had a look round. The nature of the 




report they made we can imagine. In the following year Mr. 
John Sullivan, the Collector and Chief Magistrate, went to see 
for himself. He reached the site of Ootacjtmund and built a 
small house on what is still known as Stoneliouse Hill. During 
the next eight years there was much talk on the plains about 
the new discovery of a'-temperate climate 350 miles from 
Madras, and there were many expeditions to verify it. At the 
end of that time, namely the year 1827, when the Eight Hon. 
Stephen Eumbold Lushmgtpn became Governor of. Port St. 
George, Ootacamund was formally recognised as the sanatorium 
of the Presidency. It' is'7000 feet above sea level; it consists of 
square miles of undulating‘downs of grass, surrounded by four- 
great hills all under snow range. 1 The possibilities of invigorat¬ 
ing air and outdoor exercise in a climate which enables flowers 
of a temperate region to grow in profusion all the year round 
were beyond calculation. The Governor did the right thing 
when he assisted in the opening out of the hills himself. 

It was'hot long before there was a rush to enjoy the newly 
discovered boon. Some wpnt just for an ordinary rest and 
change; some went to recover from sickness; some went who 
were sick .unto death. It was manifestly a place where both 
a Chaplain and a Church were required. The Governor saw 
the need in 1829 without waiting for the previous permission 
of the Directors he laid the foundation-stone of the futnre 
Church, and in consultation with the Members of Council 
sanctioned, the estimated cost of it. 

The foundation-stone records that it was laid on St. George’s 
Day, 1829 ; that the Church was finished and opened for divine 
service on Easter Day, 1881, and that Captain J. J. Underwood 
of the Madras Engineers was the architect. Shortly before 
it was completely finished and furnished Bishop Turner of 
Calcutta visited the station, and advantage was taken of his 
presence to have the building consecrated. The foundation- 
stone records that the Church was solemnly set apart for the 
service of Almighty God on December 5, 1830. It was dedi¬ 
cated to God in honour of St. Stephen. It was generally under¬ 
stood locally that this particular choice of a patron saint 
involved an inoffensive reference to the founder. 

1 One of them, Bodabetta, is 8702 feet high. 
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ground plan gave a long narrow nave, 68 X 20 x 20 feet, with 
a long narrow aisle on each side 68 x 8J X 16| feet. West of 
the nave was the tower 14 x 14 x 48 feet, and west of that 
was the porch 14 x 16 feet. So that there was a total length 
of 91 feet and a total breadth of 87 feet. The congregation 
erected the organ loft at the west end of the nave and 
purchased the organ. There is no record that they supplied 
any of the furniture. The accommodation was for 888 persons, 
and the cost was Rs.80,562. 1 

A year after the opening of the Church the Government 
of Madras wrote to the Directors informing them of the building 
and consecration of it, 2 3 and the appointment of a Chaplain to 
serve it. The Directors were not pleased. Indeed they began 
their reply, ‘ We much disapprove/ &c. s They complained that 
although the Governor in Council had determined in 1829 to 
authorise the erection of the Church, yet no communication 
whatever had been made to them on the subject till 1882, long 
after the building had been finished. They also complained 
that the Governor had stated in his minute of January 22,1880, 
that the building was to be erected at the joint expense of the 
Company and the C.M.S., aided by private subscriptions, at an 
estimated cost of Rs.8000; and that they now learned that the 
whole expense had been borne by the Company, and that it had 
exceeded Ks.24,000. They blamed the Engineer for exceeding 
his estimates, and they blamed the Government for building 
without obtaining their approval. 

The first Chaplain was the Rev. William Sawyer. He was 
permitted by the Government to act as Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Calcutta during his tour, and he accompanied the Bishop 
to Ootacamund in December 1880. Having already worked in 
the country on the plains for eight years, he needed the kind of 
change which the hills afforded, and the Bishop recommended 
that he should be appointed Chaplain of Ootacamund. This 
was done, and Bishop Turner left him in charge. Sawyer did 

1 Consultations , June 21, 1831, 1-4, Eccl. The 1852 Official Return of 

Churches says the cost was Rs.24,864. 

3 Letter, April 24, 1832, 6-8, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, Feb. 20, 1833,10-16, Eccl, 
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all a sick man could, but he died on January 7, 1832, and was 
buried in the churchyard. 

The Government reported his death, 1 2 and the temporary 
appointment of the Rev. J. B. Morewood to the post on Rs.70 a 
. month. Morewood was an ordained missionary of the C.M.S., 
and was in charge of that Society’s mission on the Nilgiris. 
They also mentioned that Captain Underwood’s bill for laying 
out the churchyard as a burial-ground amounted to Rs.583. 
The Directors had no objection to Morewood’s appointment, 3 
but the mention of Underwood’s name roused afresh their 
resentment, and they passed his bill with renewed censure. 

Mo^wood acted as Chaplain from 1882 to 1886. Then the 
E er- ft W. Stuart in the Company’s Service was appointed, 
tod he retained the post for seven years. In 1848 it was made 
a two years’ appointment, so that more of the Chaplains might 
enjoy the benefit of a change to the hill station. Among the 
Chaplains have been Archdeacons Harper, Dealtry, Drury, 
Warlow, Elwes, and Williams ; 3 such excellent men as Trevor, 4 
Lugard, Pettigrew, Gilbert Cooper, and Pigot James were 
Chaplains without having risen to the rank and office of Arch¬ 
deacons. 

In the year 1845 the Rev. Edward Whitehead was officiating 
at St. Stephen’s. One of the Lay Trustees, Captain Moore, 
complained to the Bishop of the teaching in one of Whitehead’s 
sermons. The Bishop investigated the case and sent all the 
papers to the Government with his remarks. The Governor in 
Council ruled that Captain Moore’s criticism was not justified, 
and added * that it was incumbent on him to avoid in future all 
similar differences and collisions with the reverend Clergy.’ 
The Directors were asked to express an opinion on the matter, 
and approved of what the Government had done. 5 The 
incident is only of importance as showing how the local Govern¬ 
ment almost invariably treat the disputes and complaints of 
officers in the Service; they patiently hear and determine them. 

1 Letter, Oefc. 2, 1832, 3, 4, Eccl. 

2 Despatch. Oct. 9, 1833, 9, 10, Eccl. 

3 The Right Rev. A. A. Williams, Bishop of Tinnevelly. 

’ 4 Afterwards Canon of York. 

5 Letter, Dec. 23, 1845, 2-6, Eccl.; Despatch, March 10, 1847, 44, Eccl. 
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St. Stephen's was not a military Church. The Government 
pursued the regular policy of keeping it in repair, but if any 
addition or improvement or alteration were required they 
looked to the congregation to find a considerable portion of the 
expense. In 1851 the European population of the station had 
increased so greatly that the Church Committee found it 
necessary to enlarge the building. The enlargement cost 
Rs.3000; the Government gave Rs.1200 towards the amount. 1 2 
At the same time the congregation purchased a clock and bell 
for the tower, and the Government remitted the import duty. 

They had recently approved of the principle of giving assistance 
to the efforts made by private individuals for the erection of 
Churches, and they pointed out that the principle was equally 
applicable to the extension of accommodation and the provision 
of furniture. ^ 

In 1858 the necessity of better ventilation arose. The 
Church Committee contended that the need of it was due 
entirely to the faultiness of the original design. On this 
ground the Government paid the cost of the necessary altera¬ 
tion. 3 In 1887 the same difficulty arose, and the Government 
again tried to solve it without raising the height of the roof 
of the nave. 3 In 1899 it was clear to everyone that no ven¬ 
tilating plan was of much practical use which did not include 
the raising of the roof. To do this and to build two new 
vestries would cost nearly Rs.7500. The Government agreed 
to pay Rs.3500 if the congregation found the rest of the 
money. 4 In this way the ventilation was finally perfected. 

There was no chancel before 1876. In that year Mrs. Mclvor 
built a chancel to the memory of her husband, and adorned the 
Church with five stained-glass windows. Reside these there 
is a window which was presented by Colonel W* Hughes Hallet 
in memory of his wife, and two others erected in 1893, one in 
memory of William and Ann Higgins by their friends, and one 
in memory of Mrs. Wentworth Watson. 

There are few Churches in India which have received so 

1 Letter, Nov. 11, 1851* Eccl.; Despatch, July 1, 1852, 2, 3, Eccl. 

2 G.O., July 20, 1858, 241, Eccl. 

a G.O., May 11, 1887, No. 1285, Works. 

« G.O., June 29, 1899, No. 77, Eccl. 
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many handsome memorial gifts, some from individuals and 
some from the congregation as a body. The carved litany 
desk and the service books were the gift r of Sir Henry Bliss 
in memory of his wife. The altar-rail kneeler was given by 
Mrs. Mclvor. Colonel and Mrs. Liardet gave the curtains, 
Lady Price the frontals, and the Sisters of the Church gave a set 
of stoles. The congregation gave the tubular bells and the 
chiming apparatus, the rich sanctuary carpet, the reredos, the 
standard lights, and the organ. The consequence of all this 
goodwill is that there is no Church in the diocese, with the 
possible exception of the Cathedral, which is so well appointed. 

There are some interesting memorial tablets on the walls 
of the building. One is to the memory of Lady Harriet 
Rumbold. She was the daughter and co-heiress of Lord 
Raincliffe, and the wife of Sir William Rumbold, Bart., who 
was the grandson of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., Governor of 
Fort St. George in 1778. Another is in memory of Mrs. Caroline 
Elizabeth Havelock, the widow of Lieut.-Colonel William 
Havelock, K.H., who commanded the 14th Light Dragoons in 
1848, and led the regiment when it made its historic charge on 
the Sikh army at Ramnugger, himself being killed. The 
tablet was erected by their third son, Sir Arthur Havelock, 
G.C.S.L, (fee., Governor of Fort St. George from 1895 to 1900. 1 
Among those whose bodies rest in the churchyard are Major 
Robertson, the friend of Colonel Welsh/ William Sawyer, the 
first Chaplain, and many well-known civil and military officers 
who helped in the past to make Madras history. The names of 
Oakes, Gough, Wahab, Casamajor, Hay, Harington, Wedder- 
burn, Breeks, Oucherlony, and Babington suggest deeds and 
events of more or less importance to the Indian historian. 

St. Stephen’s churchyard was closed as a place of burial 
when the newer churchyard of St. Thomas was laid out and 
consecrated. 

Within a short time of' the occupation of the station 
European soldier pensioners were attracted to it, and it 
became necessary for the Chaplain” to establish a school for 
their children. The opening of the 'Breeks Memorial High 


1 J. J. Cotton’s Monumental hiscri'ptions, 

2 Welsh’s Reminiscences, ii. 215. 
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School in 1876 provided for the education of the boys of the 
district, and the St. Stephen’s School became one for girls 
only. The Breek^ school commemorated the Commissionship 
of Mr. James Wilkinson Breeks, who was private secretary 
and son-in-law of Sir William Denison, Governor of Fort 
St. George. The school was vested in four trustees, of whom 
the Chaplain was one. The Bishop of Madras was Patron 
and Visitor. The Chaplain was the responsible Manager and 
gave religious instruction to the Christian boys of the school. 
It was not intended for Europeans and Eurasians only, but 
for respectable natives as well. 

The Sisters of the Church established a high-class school 
for girls at Ootacamund in 1898. The educational oppor¬ 
tunities of the place are therefore good. 

St. Bartholomew's, Mysore .—Mysore was the ancient dynastic 
capital of the Hindu Maharajahs of Mysore. It was superseded 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century by Seringapatarn. 
Hyder xYli, the Mahomedan soldier of fortune, when he set 
aside the reigning family and took their place, retained Seringa- 
patam as his capital. His son Tippu demolished the fort of 
the old capital and carried away the material to build a fort 
elsewhere for his own military purposes. On the fall of Seringa- 
patam in 1799 it was decided, partly for sanitary reasons and 
partly because of the Mahomedan traditions which had 
gathered round the place, to abandon Seringapatarn as a royal 
residence and to restore the old glory of Mysore. Accordingly 
the stones which had been removed by Tippu were brought 
back, the fort was rebuilt, and a new palace was erected by 
Captain de Havilland in 1805. Among the many public and 
private buildings which were erected at the same time was an 
imposing house for the Political Resident, Sir John Malcolm. 

The British force for the protection of the restored Maha¬ 
rajah and his State was concentrated at Seringapatarn. But 
there was a small military detachment at Mysore for the protec¬ 
tion of the Resident. The officers of the Detachment and the 
civil officials under the orders of the Resident made a small 
European community in the Mysore capital. This state of 
affairs continued till the year 1880. By that time the European 
community began to feel the need of a Church. The necessary 
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leader was at hand in the person of Mr. Francis Lewis. He 
died in 1861. In the Church is a tablet to his memory, whici 
was erected by his widow and children. It is described as 
‘ a monument of his pious and indefatigable zeal; feeling the 
need of a Christian Sanctuary in this place, and impelled by a 
desire of promoting the glory of God, he began the good work, 
which by the aid and co-operation of Christian friends he was 
enabled to bring to a happy termination.’ Bishop Turner 
of Calcutta included Mysore in his tour of inspection at the 
close of the year 1880. The ground for the. intended Church 
was marked out, and the Bishop consecrated the ground on 
November 29. 

Owing to his extravagance and bad government the Maha¬ 
rajah was deprived of power in 1831, and a commission of 
officers under Colonel Sir Mark Cubbon was appointed to 
administer the affairs of the State. This increased the number 
of Europeans in the station, so that the building of the Church 
was a less difficult matter than it would have been under 
previous circumstances. Mysore was not a military station, 
nor had it a resident Chaplain; the Government could not 
therefore under their rules give any assistance. The resident 
civil and military officers built for themselves at their own 
expense. The building was completed in 1832. It measured 
57 X 37 X 19 feet, having a nave and two side aisles. The 
cost of it was Rs.3500, 1 and the accommodation was for 110 
persons. Soon after its completion one of the two Chaplains 
at Bangalore was ordered to pay a quarterly visit to Mysore; 
this arrangement continued till the year 1858. 

There was at Mysore at the time of the building of the Church 
a flourishing Wesleyan Mission. The work of the missionaries 
was the preaching of the Gospel to the natives. They them¬ 
selves were simple God-fearing men, who were much respected 
by the European officials. They had no fault to find with the 
liturgy of the Church, no marked political views, no difference 
of opinion with Church people about, religious education. It 
was too near to the time of Charles Wesley for them to have 
separated in any great degree from the Church of their fathers. 
It was quite in accordance with what was esteemed to be the 

1 Official Keturn of Churches, 1852. 
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fitness of things that these Wesleyan missionaries should be 
asked to conduct the services of the new Church in the absence 
of the visiting Chaplain, 'fhis arrangement continued for 
fifteen years. 

In the year 1847 they assumed more power than the Euro¬ 
pean community at Mysore had conferred upon them. The 
Chaplains at Bangalore were appealed to, and they in turn 
inquired of Archdeacon Shortland as to whether the building 
was a Church of England building or not. The Archdeacon 
replied that it was; he enclosed a copy of the deed of consecra¬ 
tion of the ground on which it stood, and a memorandum of 
the proceedings of the consecration dated November 29, 1830. 1 
The deed was signed by the British Resident in Mysore and 
fifteen other Europeans. The Wesleyan missionaries were 
not satisfied. They appear to have thought that they had some 
proprietary rights in the building. In June 1848 the Lay Trustee 
reported to the Chaplains at Bangalore that one of the mission¬ 
aries had * forcibly altered the position of the pulpit ’; that he 
had therefore fixed it in the position ordered by the Chaplains, 
and that the Wesleyan missionaries had consequently declined to 
officiate. He asked if it were allowable for a lay member of the 
Church to read the service between the Chaplain’s periodical visits. 

The question was submitted to Archdeacon Shortland, who 
praised the Lay Trustee and recommended that the services 
should always be conducted at Mysore by a layman of the 
Church. He attributed the disorder which had arisen to a 
‘ compromise of the Church’s principles by allowing the 
Methpdist preachers to officiate at all.’ On the receipt of this 
letter it was decided at Mysore at a meeting of the Church 
Committee to ask the Commandant, Major Codrington, to 
arrange for the services between the visits of the Chaplains. 

Seven miles from Mysore is the cantonment known as 
French Rocks. Here a native infantry regiment had been 
quartered from the year 1880, when Seringapatam was given 
up, by reason of its unhealthiness, as a military station. In 
the year 1840 the officers of the 2nd M.N.I. built a chapel, 
where the}^ could have divine service. It cost Rs.515. As they 
did not want it on any day except Sunday they allowed the. 

1 The whole correspondence is in the File Book of St. Mark’s, Bangalore. 
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Wesleyan missionary to use it for his school purposes on the 
other days of the week, and they placed it in his charge. When 
the 2nd M.N .1. had left the station the ^missionary appears 
to have persuaded himself that the building was handed over 
to him in fee simple, and he gave it in trust to six Wesleyan 
missionaries, one of whom was John Garrett, to be held by 
them for the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

When the Chaplains from Bangalore visited French Rocks 
they had to borrow this building for the services of the Church. 
The intention of the officers of the 2nd M.N.I. was that they 
should use it as of right, but there is no doubt that they ex¬ 
pressed their intention badly. In 1849 the Archdeacon was 
appealed to. He knew nothing about it. 1 An attempt was 
made to purchase the building, and the Archdeacon offered on 
the part of the S.P.C.K; (London) £50 towards the expense, and 
a set of service books. The attempt failed, and the Bangalore 
Chaplains began to collect money to build a chapel of their 
own. The Archdeacon wrote s expressing sympathy with their 
intention, and promised £50 from S.P.C.K. funds as soon as 
the property was transferred to the Bishop and Archdeacon in 
trust. In September 1851 the Bangalore Chaplains applied to 
the acting Archdeacon for the promised grant, but the promise 
was subject to the condition that the building was finished 
and placed in trust ownership. While these negotiations were 
going on John Garrett had begun to make inquiries, and he 
came to the right conclusion that the building had never been 
handed over to the Wesleyan Missionary Society by the officers 
who built it. However he had possession, and was evidently 
anxious to do what was right. He therefore executed a deed 
conveying the school chapel in trust to the Bishop and Arch¬ 
deacon on condition * that evangelical protestant missionaries, 
who are willing to use the Church liturgy, shall not be excluded 
from performing divine worship in it, when not being used 
by the Chaplain, and when required to do so by the commandant 
of tho station.’ 3 

1 Archdeacon’s letter, Dec. 17, 1849, at St. Mark's, Bangalore. 

2 Archdeacon’s letter, March 10, 1851, at St. Mark’s, Bangalore. 

3 The building was transferred to the Government in 1803. G.O., March 4 

a,nd 27, 1863, Eccl. In this Order it is stated that it was originally built by 
the Wesleyan Mission ; but this statement is not correct. 





There were several small communities of Europeans in 
the State of Mysore beside that at French Rocks. They were 
visited and ministered to by the Bangalore Chaplains until 
1858, when a separate Chaplain was assigned to Mysore and 
its out-stations. The Rev. W. W. Gilbert Cooper was the first 
Chaplain. In 1861 he was succeeded by the Rev. S. A. Godfrey, 
a Eurasian clergyman who had been educated at Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, and ordained by Bishop Spencer of Madras. 
He officiated at Mysore from 1861 to 1866. 

During his tenure of office there was a local desire that the 
Mysore Church should be transferred to the Government. 
The officers of the Mysore Commission considered that they 
had a right to the ministrations of one of the Service Chaplains, 
and they thought that their chance of getting one would be 
improved if their Church were the trust property of the Govern¬ 
ment. Accordingly in 1864 a special meeting of the Vestry was 
held, and it was resolved to carry the transfer into effect. No 
difficulty was apprehended. The resolution noted that the 
building was unquestionably the property of the Church of 
England; that it was built by members of the Church of England 
for themselves on ground given to them for the purpose by 
H.H. the Maharajah; that the ground was solemnly set apart 
and consecrated by Bishop Turner of Calcutta; and that the 
repairs and expenses had been borne from the beginning by the 
Church of England community. 1 The Government of Madras 
and the Government of India approved of the transfer, and the 
Church was placed on the list of those to be kept in repair by 
the Department of Public Works. 3 From that time a Chaplain 
has been stationed at Mysore. In 1865 Bishop Gell of Madras 
consecrated the Church and dedicated it to the service of God 
in honour of St. Bartholomew. 

One of the duties of the Mysore Chaplain was to visit French 
Rocks once a month. The Rev. J. W. Wynch was appointed 
to Mysore in 1869. He found that the French Rocks chapel 
was unfurnished. It had been the custom up to that time to 
get chairs, &c., from the regimental mess when services were 

1 Mysore Vestry Minute Book, 1864. 

? G.O., Nov. 15, 1864, No. 5480, Home Dept.; G.O., Aug. 10, 1866, 
No. 205, Home Dept.; G.O., Nov. 21,1868, No. 243, Ecel. 
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held. With the co-operation of the Government .and the 
officers of the 30th M.N.I., he furnished the building. He made 
a raised sanctuary with a step for the use of communicants; 
he put in an altar, vested it worthily and adorned it in the usual 
way ; he purchased an old ship’s bell in Madras, a bell that had 
been recovered from a wreck on the coast, and attached it to 
the building; and he made the interior more like a place of 
worship than it had ever been before. The Government paid 
a portion of the total expense. 1 

At Mysore also Mr. Wynch was instrumental in improving 
the appearance of St. Bartholomew’s in the same kind of way ; 
the altar, the font, the lectern, the carved teak wood screens, 
and the altar ornaments were all due to him and a small band 
of like-minded workers, chief among whom was Colonel Malle- 
son, the young Maharajah’s guardian. 

The rendition of the Mysore State to the Maharajah took 
place in 1881. The Commission came to an end, the native 
regiment was withdrawn from French Rocks, but the Maharajah 
wisely kept some British officers of experience in his service. 
There was not quite the same need for a Chaplain as there was 
before, nor was there at Mercara, eighty miles away in the 
Coorg District. An arrangement was therefore made by which 
Mysore, Mercara, and several small stations shared a Chaplain 
between them. 

Besides the tablet in the Church already mentioned there 
is one to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel T. M. McHutchin (1878), 
one to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Macintire (1897), both 
erected by their brother officers and friends; and one to the 
memory of a gracious lady, Mrs. Mary Eden Benson (1895), 
who endeared herself to a large circle of friends of all classes in 
Mysore by 4 her loving, unselfish and sympathetic life.’ By 
them the tablet was erected. 

The Central Provinces .—The territories which have been 
known by this designation since 1860 were part of the Moghul 
empire up to 1743. Then the Mahrattas took possession of 
them and divided them among themselves. In 1803 Scindiah 
of Gwalior and the Rajah of Berar combined against the East 
Jndia Company. Nagpore was then the capital of Berar. 

1 GO., July 12, 1871, No. 117, Eccl. 
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The confederacy was defeated by General Wellesley and the 
troops under his command; these belonged to the Madras 
army. This was the original connection between the Madras 
Government and the Central Provinces. 

In 1816 the reigning Rajah of Nagpore appointed a regent 
named Moodajee, generally known as Appa Sahib. Moodajee 
entered into a treaty with the Governor-General, by which 
the Rajah agreed to receive a permanent Subsidiary Force for 
his protection in return for a fixed payment. He then changed 
his mind. He caused the Rajah to be strangled, combined with 
other Mahratta chiefs against the British, and attacked the 
Subsidiary Force on the hills of Seetabuldee between the town 
of Nagpore and the Residency. After two defeats Moodajee 
fled, and order was re-established. The fighting was severe, 
for Moodajee had with him a large number of trained Mahratta 
and Arab troops. 1 2 

After the second Mahratta war, brigades were stationed at 
Jaulnah, just outside Berar; at Kamptee, ten miles from Nag¬ 
pore ; and at Mhow, near Holkar’s capital of Indore. Later on 
the headquarters of the two brigades at Mhow and Kamptee 
were established at Saugor, and later on at Jubbulpore. In 
1822 the Madras troops at Kamptee were relieved by Bengal 
troops. The Resident at Nagpore wrote to Colonel Hopeton 
Scott eulogising the force under his command. 3 Two years 
later Kamptee was again made a station for Madras troops, 
and it became a first-class command. 

Christ Church , Mhow .—According to the Official Return of 
Churches in the Presidency of Madras dated 1852 the Church 
at Mhow was built by the Government of Fort St. George in 
1826 and enlarged in 1840. It measured 66 x 45 X 21 feet, 
had sittings for 280 persons, and cost Rs.24,669. It is quite 
certain, however, that no Chaplain on the Madras establish¬ 
ment was ever permanently stationed there. The last time 
repairs were carried out at the expense of the Government of 
Madras was in-1858. 8 

Christ Church, Kam'ptee .—The next Church to be built 


1 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army , iv. 35-55. 

2 Wilson’s History of the Madras Army , iv. 215. 

3 Consultations, April 1, 1853, No. 16, Public. 
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wp at Kamptee. The Directors sanctioned its erection in 
1828, but it was not taken in hand until 1881. There was a 
difficulty about the foundations, for the soil at Kamptee is 
black cotton soil. The dimensions of the Church are 120 x 60 
X 24 feet; the accommodation is for 800 persons ; Lieutenant 
Douglas of the Madras Engineers was the architect; the cost 
was Rs.48,679; and it was completed in 1832. 1 * Before the 
Church was completed services must have been held in some 
barrack building set apart for the purpose ; for in 1880 
Archdeacon Robinson applied to Government for the allow¬ 
ances of a first-class Church, which means that the usual four 
or five native servants were necessary to keep the building clean 
and safe. According to rule, however, the grant could not be 
sanctioned till the real Church building was completed and in 
use. 3 

The completion report did not arrive in Madras until too 
late for the homeward ships of 1882. It was sent in 1838, and 
the Directors received it at the end of that year A It was five 
years after they had sanctioned it, and they had forgotten all 
about it. They were not pleased that the Church had been 
erected without having the style, dimensions, and plan sub¬ 
mitted to them, but they trusted that 4 there were grounds to 
justify the expenditure/ and said no more about it. 4 

The burial-grounds at all the out-garrisons were left un¬ 
provided with enclosing walls until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Kamptee was no exception. Its burial-ground 
was surrounded by a hedge in 1834, and the Government 
thought this quite sufficient as a protection. 5 

The Church had scarcely stood for ten years when the 
treacherous nature of black cotton soil as a foundation began 
to show itself. 6 The engineer found it necessary to build 
heavy buttresses on both sides of the building in 1841. These 

1 Consultations , Jan. 15, 1828, 1, 2, Eccl.; Official Return of Churches, 1852. 

3 Archdeacon’s Application, April 17, 1830; referred to Civil Auditor, 
June 10, 1831; Letter, July 31, 1832, 1, Eccl.; Despatch, Oct. 9, 1833, 2, 
Eccl. 

8 Letter, June 21, 1833, 1, 2, Eccl. 

4 Despatch, May 21, 1834, 7, 8, Eccl. 

'• 5 Letter, May 27, 1834, 3, 4, Eccl. ; Despatch, March 18, 1835, 17, Eccl 

6 Consultations, March 8, 1842, 1, 2, Eccl.; Eeb. 6, 1844, 6, Eccl. ^ 
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have effectually prevented its collapse up to the present time. 
The Directors were angry. 1 They said : * We agree with Mr. 
Lushington that thqse perpetual repairs of Churches, bridges, 
and buildings do not appear very creditable to the Engineers’ 
Department.’ But neither they nor Mr. Lushington had any 
experience of trying to erect buildings in a black cotton soil 
country. 

In 1848 Archdeacon Shortland applied to the Government 
for a bell for the Church at Kamptee. The reply was that a 
belfry would be built if the congregation paid for the bell. 
The question was kept alive during the next three years. In 
1851 the Directors sanctioned bells ‘ for Church of England 
places of worship where Divine Service is habitually conducted 
by a Chaplain in the service of the Company.’ And the conten¬ 
tion came to an end by the erection of both bell and belfry at 
Kamptee and elsewhere. 2 The soldiers got their punkahs in 
1855„ 3 

The Directors had been accustomed for many years to 
provide the garrison Churches with sets of altar vessels. These 
were of silver, handsome and heavy, made in the city of London, 
and engraved with the arms of the East India Company. It 
must needs be added that the vessels were somewhat cumbrous, 
and that the makers did not quite understand what is required 
in such vessels. But because of their handsome character 
the Chaplains have as a rule retained them in use, in spite of 
their inconvenience. In 1858 permission was sought by the 
Chaplain of Kamptee to have the old vessels melted down at 
the Mint in order that a new and more convenient set might 
be provided. 4 Many will agree that both the request and the 
subsequent sanction to do this were ill-advised, even though 
the Directors approved of the step. 

The Chaplain appointed to Kamptee was regarded as the 
Chaplain of the Nagpore and Nerbudda Province. His duty 
was to visit the various civil and military stations round about; 

1 Letter, April 19, 1842, 2, 3, 4, Eccl.; Despatch, March 19, 1844, 12, Eccl. 

2 Letter, May 9, 1848, 2-4, Eccl. ; Despatch, July 16, 1851, 17, Eccl. ; 
Letters, Nov. 11, 1851, 8, Eccl., and Feb. 9, 1854, 21-25, Eccl.; Despatches, 
March 2, 1858, 17, Eccl., and Aug. 29, 1855, 36, Eccl. 

3 Letter, July 6, 1855, 9, Eccl.; Despatch, July 23, 1856, Eccl. 

4 Letter, Feb. 1G, 1858, 6-8, Eccl.; Despatch, Sept. 29, 1858, No. 1, Eccl. 
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namely Saugor, Mhow, Jubbulpore, Hoshangabad, and Seeta- 
buldee (as the station of Nagpore was called). The first two 
were over 100 miles distant. Travelling Jby bullock coach is 
graphically described 1 2 by the Rev. S. T. Pettigrew, as it was 
between 1856 and 1868. The first Chaplain appointed was 
the Rev. E. P. Lewis, who was at Kamptee from 1825-27. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Christopher Jeaffreson, who saw 
the building and furnishing of the Church in 1881-82, and 
remained at the station till 1888. The succeeding Chaplains 
who were resident in the station long enough to exercise more 
than a little influence in the place were : 


The Rev. John McEvoy . 
The Rev. Alfred Kinloch . 
The Rev. S. T. Pettigrew . 
The Rev. Alexander Taylor 


Years. 

1843-51 

1852-57 

1857-63 

1863-72 


Taylor was the ‘ last Chaplain of the Madras establishment 
appointed to the Province. The completion of the Bengal- 
Nagpore railway made it more easy to reach the station from 
Calcutta than from Madras; consequently the Province 
was transferred to the Bengal Government. Pettigrew was 
long remembered as the padre who laid out the cemetery 
as a garden and planted flowers and trees in it. 3 He was an 
artistic designer, and he left various monumental patterns for 
future native sculptors in order to improve the appearance of 
the burial-ground. Kinloch was attached to the Saugor Field 
Force in 1857. After the Mutiny he was ordered home to give 
evidence in the Banda-Kirwee Prize Money case, and he spent 
the last seven years of his service in England doing this. 3 

1 Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain , pp. 132-39. 

2 Episodes, pp. 126-29, 

8 The Madras army was successful in making good its claim to the prize 
money, and the other Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay took their defeat 
badly. For nearly forty years afterwards no contumelious expression was too 
contumelious for Bengal and Bombay officers to use towards Madras, all its 
officers, soldiers, and sepoys, all its population, its customs, habits, and ways. 
The Press of the north joined in ; it had to live. It would have been better 
l ; br the general cause of good comradeship in the whole Indian array if the case 
could have been settled amicably. 



St Peter's, Saugor , was built in 1836; it measured 
74 x 32 X 20 feet, accommodated 164 persons, and cost 
Rs.11,900. Of thifs sum the Government paid Rs.10,250, the 
local subscribers Es.1250, and the Bengal Church Building Fund 
Es.400. Saugor was one of the frontier stations, surrounded by 
native States, some being Mahratta, some Bajpoot, and some 
Mahomedan. It became a more important station after the 
Mutiny than it was before. The Church was enlarged by the 
building of two large transepts, and was afterwards handsomely 
adorned by the congregation between 1872 and 1877, when 
the Eev. Baldwin Hammond was Chaplain. 

Christ Church , Jubbulpore , was built in 1848 by the officers 
and residents in the station. It measured then 60 X 80 x 21 
feet, and was built to accommodate 100 persons. The cost was 
Es.8850; of this Bs.500 came from the Bengal Church Building 
Fund, established by Bishop Wilson, and the rest was sub¬ 
scribed locally. In 1845 a large vestry was added measuring 
30 x 22 x 17 feet. When the station was made an im¬ 
portant military centre, the Church was made over to the 
Bengal Government and enlarged at its expense. 

All Saints ', Nag pore. —This Church was built in 1851. It 
was projected and sanctioned by the Government of Madras 
in 1848 1 at a cost not exceeding Rs.2000. At that time the 
station was known as Seetabuldee. The Directors were con¬ 
sulted before building was commenced. 3 The body measured 
36 X 25 X 20 feet, the sacrarium 7 X 12 feet; Lieut. E. H, 
Sankey 3 of the Madras Engineers was the architect; and the 
cost, which was very little in excess of the estimate, was borne 
by the Government of Madras. 

In the year 1848 the same Government declined to surround 
the Seetabuldee burial-ground with a wall; they thought a 
hedge sufficient protection.' 1. This was almost the last refusal 
to secure a Christian burial-ground for Europeans against 
profanation and desecration of various kinds on the part of 

1 Consultations, Sept. 26, 1848, No. 15, Eccl,; July 17, 1849, Nos. 2, 3, 
Eccl. 

* Letters, Jan. 17, 1848, 9, Eccl.; Feb. 22, 1848, 10-13, Eccl.; Despatch, 
July 19, 1848, 2, Eccl. 

3 Later Sir R. H. Sankey, K.C.B. 

4 Letter, Aug. 8, 1848, 22, Eccl.; Despatch, July 16, 1851, 42, Eccl. 
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cattle, goats, and human beings. A wall was built here and 
at Kamptee in 1855," 1 and during the next ten years at many 
other stations in the Presidency. Until the cemeteries were 
thus protected, neither the Chaplains nor ^others who like to 
see the burial-place of their friends and countrymen well kept, 
would do anything to improve their appearance. But since 
they have been protected many a cemetery has become one of 
the brightest spots in the cantonment. 

After the Mutiny, Nagpore became a more important 
administrative centre than it had been before. The civil 
rulers belonged to the Bengal establishment; the troops to 
Madras until 1868; and a Madras Chaplain ministered to the 
community until that date. The first Chaplain appointed to 
the separate charge of Nagpore was the Rev. H. P. James, who 
remained in the station from 1856 to 1868. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. W. S. Trotman (1865-67) and by the Rev, T. A. C. 
Pratt (1867-68); then the Chaplaincy was transferred to Bengal. 
The Church was enlarged in 1879 and a tower built partly at 
the expense of the congregation. Since Nagpore was made the 
Cathedral town of the new Central Provinces Diocese, the Church 
has been again enlarged. But this does not belong to Madras 
history. 


Letter, Aug. 9, 1856, 7, Eccl.; Despatch, Aug. 5, 1857, 8, Eccl 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SOME OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS, 1813 TO 1835 

Commissions to consecrate Churches and burial-grounds. Obtained by the 
Company from the Archbishop of Canterbury. Fees paid by the 
Company. Bishop Middleton and the missionaries. The architecture of 
the Company’s military Engineers. The old Military Fund. Disabilities 
of native Christians. Caste troubles. Petition of native Christians to the 
Governor-General. His reference to the Directors. The Directors’ ruling. 
Overwork of the Bishop of Calcutta. Efforts to relieve him. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. The minute of Mr. Charles Grant 
then a Cabinet Minister, 1832. His second minute, 1834. The Koyal 
Letters Patent, Juno 1835. The Sigilluin of the See, Arrival of Bishop 
Come at Madras, October 1835. 

It has already been related how St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, 
was consecrated by commission in 1680, and how the Black 
Town Chapel (St. Mark’s) was similarly consecrated in 1804. 1 * 
Both these consecrations were carried out with the consent and 
the co-operation of the Government. In the year 1807 the 
Directors were asked to sanction the building of Churches in 
some of the larger military stations. 3 In anticipation of 
sanction work was commenced, and the first of these to be 
completed was that at Masulipatam. When it was approaching 
completion at the end of 1809 the Senior Chaplain, the Rev. E. 
Vaughan, obtained the permission of the Government for its 
consecration. He addressed the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the subject, and sent his letter through the usual official 
channel. In forwarding the letter to the Directors the Governor 
in Council said : 3 ‘ We herewith forward a letter addressed by 
the acting senior Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

1 The Church in Madras , i. 82, 439, 650. 

J Letter, Dec. 24,1807, 46-52, Mil. 

3 Letter, Feb. 6, 1810, 296, Public. 
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requesting His Gracf to authorise the consecration of the new 
bhuroh which is at‘present constructing at Masulipataro.’ 

The Directors sent oh the application to the Archbishop; 
obtained the various instruments that wele necessary for the 
consecration, and replied as follows': 1 

‘ Wo have received the letter referred to in 296th para, 
of your Public Despatch dated bob. b,, 1610, addressed by 
the acting senior Chaplain at yotir Presidency to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, requesting His Grace to authorise the 
consecration of the new Church then constructing at Masuli- 
patam. The sapie was forwarded to the Archbishop, and, we 
have received from the Rev. Christopher Hodgson at Lambeth 
Palace the commission,, sentences, and order of consecration 
of the Church at Masulipatam and of the Burial Ground, 
which we forward to you in the packet, by the ship Castle 
Eden, and direct that "you desird the Rev. Mr. Vaughan to 
certify to the Archbishop of-Canterbury in the usual manner, 
the time the ceremony is performed.’ 

The certificate mentioned was necessary to enablo the deed 
■ of consecration to be registered in the Archbishop’s Act Book. 
Vaughan received the instruments and the power to act in 
October 1811, but he did not use them, as he explains in the 
following letter to tho Government: 3 

‘ Havirig had the honour to receive a commission from the 
Most Rev. the Archbishop of Canterbury to consecrate a Church 
at Masulipatam, I take the liberty to state for the information 
of the Hon. the Governor in Council, that unforeseen circum¬ 
stances having occurred at the time of collecting tho materials 
for building the place of worship, occasioned considerable delay 
in carrying on the work. I have reason to believe it is not 
positively in a state of greater forwardness than the other 
chapels, which soon after application had been made to His 
Grace were directed 3 by Government to be built at all the 
principal stations of the army on the Madras Establishment. 

1 Despatch, Fob. 22, 1811, 28, Publie. 

2 Act Book of the Archdeacon of Madras under date 1819, when Bishop 
Middleton ordered the old letters to be registered. This letter is dated Oct. 10, 
1811. ' 

3 This order was apparently given at the beginning of 1811. Tho Directors 
sanctioned the building of Churches at all military stations for European troops 
in their Public Despatch dated Jan. 11, 1809, para. 153. 
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1 1 therefore take this opportunity to submit to the Hon. 
Sir George Barlow, Governor in Council; whether it might 
not bo proper to apply in due time for the Most Rev. the 
Archbishop’s authority for consecrating the several Churches 
at the respective stations here enumerated, Oannanore, Banga¬ 
lore, Bellary, Trichinopoly and their Burial Grounds, and at 
Masulipatam where a chapel is now building to serve as a 
chapel of ease to the new Church at that settlement, either by 
separate commissions for these purposes, or by a special one to 
include them all, as might meet the approbation of the Most 
Rev. the Archbishop. 

‘ A considerable space of ground was a few years ago allotted 
to our public burial place i at the Presidency, which has not 
received the advantage of consecration ; the necessity of soon 
employing this space for the general purposes of interment (the 
former part being crowded with tombs and monuments) 
has induced me to propose the introducing this also to the 
notice of His Grace.’ 

The Government approved of the suggestion and wrote as 
follows in their next letter to the Directors : - 

‘We beg leave to recommend to the attention of your 
Honourable Court a. letter from the acting Senior Chaplain, 
which will be found in our proceedings noted in the margin, 
requesting that authority may be obtained from His Grace 
the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Canterbury for consecrating 
the Churches and burying-grounds at Oannanore, Bangalore, 
Bellary, and Trichinopoly, as well as the chapel of ease which 
Major-General Pater is building at ^Masulipatam, and the new 
burying-ground at the Presidency. 

The Directors communioated with the Archbishop, obtained 
all the necessary papers, instruments, and directions, and 
wrote as follows : 3 

‘ Agreeably to the recommendation contained in the 88th 
paragraph of your public letter dated January 10 last, we 
applied to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury requesting 

1 The Si. Mary’s burial-ground, enlarged in 1801. 

«' letter, Jan. 10, 1812, 38, Public. 

3 Despatch, Jan. 29, 1813, 7, 8, Public. 
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that he would be pleased to furnish us with the necessary 
papers for the consecration of the Churches and Burial 
Grounds at the several places therein pientioned, and the 
same having been transmitted to us by His Grace’s secretary, 
we now forward them to you, a number in the packet, by the 
ship Bose . , 

‘ The Archbishop having signified to us his wish to be 
informed of the consecrations when the same shall have been 
completed, we direct that you cause the necessary directions 
to be given to your senior Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, 
in order that he may certify to the Archbishop in the usual 
mariner the time when the consecrations take place.’ 

This despatch was received in Madras in July 1813. No 
immediate action was taken about the consecrations, for it was 
known to all, clergy and laity alike, that a plan was at that very 
time being discussed for supplying India with a Bishop of its 
own. The news of the creation of the Calcutta Bishopric 
arrived in April 1814, 1 2 though it was not officially communicated 
till the first Bishop had been nominated. The good news caused 
Vaughan to hold his hand and to postpone the religious cere¬ 
monies till the arrival of the new Bishop. 3 

The following extracts from the Act. Book of the Arch¬ 
bishop 3 record the granting of the Commissions: 

‘Nov. 1, 1810. Iiis Grace granted a commission to 
Edward Vaughan, Clerk, Senior Chaplain of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George in the East Indies, to consecrate the Church 
and Churchyard at Masulipatam.’ 

‘ Nov. 11, 1812. Application having been made to His 
Grace by the Court of Directors of the East India Co. in 
pursuance of a representation made to them by their Governor 
in Council at Fort St. George that the Rev. Edward \aughan, 
Senior Chaplain at that Presidency, had requested authority 
might be obtained from His Grace for the consecration of the 
following Churches and Burial grounds (list as above). 

4 His Grace was pleased to grant separate commissions to 
the said Edward Vaughan for the purpose of consecrating the 



1 Despatch, Nov. 12, 1813, 2, Public. 

2 Despatch, Feb. 22, 1814, 2 , Public. 

:1 At Lambeth Palace Library. 
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said Churches and Burial grounds, whicn were written on 
parchment and stamped with a live shilling stamp each, and 
sent to Mr. Ramsey at the East India House with a form of 
consecration for each written in a book.’ 

When the Directors sent out these documents they made no 
mention of the payment of the fees and stamp duties. Quite 
naturally they paid all the ecclesiastical and legal dues them¬ 
selves. 

As a matter of fact none of these six Churches nor six burial- 
grounds were consecrated at this time. But the process by 
which consecration was sought and the permission to consecrate 
was obtained is here transferred from the records in order to 
show how consecrations were brought about. Without the 
knowledge which these records afford, strange ideas are apt to 
prevail and stranger statements to be made. 1 

The arrival of .Bishop Middleton at Calcutta was un¬ 
accompanied by any outward show of welcome. But there 
was a hearty welcome in the hearts of the best of the Company’s 
servants all the same. This was the case in all the three 
Presidencies. He had a specially warm welcome from the 
Chaplains, of whom there were fifteen on the Madras establish¬ 
ment at the time of his arrival. 2 As to the missionaries, those 

1 In the year 1899 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland asserted 
the right of Presbyterian ministers in India to use the buildings consecrated 
to the service of the Church of England in that country on the grounds that 
they were built for the use of all Protestant soldiers,—that the Bishops had by 
fraud consecrated them, and thuB filched them from the general undenomina¬ 
tional use for which they were built. The Assembly was misled by one of its 
members who did not know the facts of the case. In a letter to the Times 
in August of that year he likened Presbyterian soldiers to men who had been 
robbed of their possessions; he rang a series of changes on the expressions 
1 built at the public cost for Protestant troops,’ ‘ Anglican misappropriation,’ 

‘ injustice,’ * national insult,’ ‘ insolent wrong,’ c artful conduct,’ and so on. 
But there ivere some in the General Assembly and some retired Indian Pres¬ 
byterian Chaplains who made a protest against the violence and inaccuracy 
of the language used. They, and especially the latter, knew something of the 
facts of the case. It is reasonable to suppose that if the facts had been generally 
known, the question would have been treated by the Assembly in an entirely 
different way. 

' Le Bas (Life of Bishop Middleton) said twelve. Abbott (Analysis , dbcJ 
said five or six. The correct number is fifteen. All of these were cited to 
appear at his first Visitation of the Archdeaconry of Madras in Dec. 1815. 
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and in Calcutta, were Lutherans; those of the London 
Mission in the south were Independents or Congregationalists. 
The only other missionaries were Roman Catholics and 
Baptists; of the latter there were three, all in Bengal. 
The Lutheran missionaries welcomed the Bishop with 
moderate enthusiasm. He inspected their work and supplied 
them with funds to prosecute it, and he gradually won their 
confidence and esteem. 

Whatever he had to do in Calcutta the Bishop was under no 
necessity to preach the virtue of toleration towards missionaries 
to the Government of Fort St. George. He found that two 
Independent missionaries wore residing with permission at 
Vizagapatam, one at Bellary, and one at Madras ; that well- 
educated Lutherans were stationed at other places and were 
receiving from the Government help of various kinds; and 
that the Government had authorised the erection,of a Dissenting 
chapel in the Black Town of Madras. 1 The toleration and 
assistance enjoyed by the missionaries in the south was due to 
the good conduct and subordination to authority of the Germans 
employed by the S.P.C.K. during the previous eighty-five 
years. 

At the time of his arrival the local Governments were 
erecting plain buildings for use as Churches in various up-country 
stations. The Bishop was struck with the plainness, perhaps 
one may say the ugliness, of the new buildings, and it was not 
long before he addressed letters to the authorities on the 
subject. At the beginning of 1816 he wrote to the Governor 
in Council at Fort St. George recommending that certain 
improvements should be made in the appearance of several 
Churches he had visited, and in all Churches built in the future. 
The Government forwarded his letter to the Directors, 2 who 
replied 3 as follows : 

‘ We consider the suggestion of the Bishop for giving to 
Churches in India a more distinct and appropriate character 

1 Letter, March 15,1811, 80, 290, 292, 293, Public ; Despatch, April 2,1813, 

80, 107, 108, 109, Public. 

3 Letter, Sept. 26. 1816, 107, Public. 

3 Despatch, Oct. 22, 1817, 29, Eccl. 
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by attaching to such as require it a cupola for a bell, and 
encompassing the Church with a fence, to be entitled to mature 
consideration/ 

They added that if a more ecclesiastical design could h© 
carried out at a reasonable expense, they considered it 
desirable, but they would not sanction it till they knew what 
the expense was. The result was the adoption of a less 
plain design, so that the Churches after the year 1818 were 
not so deplorably ugly as those built in up-country stations 
before that date. 

Eeference has been made in a former chapter to the fund 
usually known as the Olive Fund, but officially known to the 
East India Company and in India as the Military Fund. Lord 
Clive established the fund by means of a munificent gift after 
the conquest of Bengal. His intention was to benefit the 
widows and children of soldiers who died in the service of the 
Company. The local Governments were to administer the 
fund, and were to grant pensions to widows and children accord¬ 
ing to the rank of their deceased husbands and fathers. Later 
on the scheme was made eontributary on the part of officers, 
by means of an agreement between the Company and Lord 
Clive. And still later it was made obligatory on the part of 
every military officer in the Company’s Service to join it. 
Compulsory contribution altered the character of the fund 
and made it an insurance fund. And as the amount of the 
contributions were calculated on business principles, its 
eleemosynary character was entirely taken away. 

Up to the year 1824 the Company’s Chaplains and medical 
officers were not included in the scheme, and there was some 
dissatisfaction in consequence. The question was referred 
home, and the Directors decreed 1 that both should be included. 
Senior (Chaplains were allowed to enter the fund as Majors 
and Junior Chaplains as Captains. By paying a donation 
on entry, and a monthly sum thereafter, a pension was assured 
to the widows, and the children up to a certain age, of the 
subscribing officers. The obligation to join the fund was 
one of the provisions of the covenant entered into by the 


1 Despatch, June 9, 1S24, 2, Military. 
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Chaplains when th#/ joined the Service. It exists at the 
present day, and is known as the Indian Service Family 
Pension Fund. 

From the Church point of view the most important of all 
the questions which came to the front during this period were 
the civil and political disabilities of the native Christians. 
There was no intention on the part of the Directors or the 
Government of Fort St. George to place them under any dis¬ 
abilities whatever. The disabilities .grew up with the changed 
circumstances of the converts. As Hindus they were parts of a 
system which embraced every relationship of life. When they 
gave up Hinduism as a religion, they probably thought 
that they would still be subject to Hinduism as a legal, social 
and political system. Nothing is recorded by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, nor by the Lutheran missionaries in the service of 
the English S.P.C.K. in the seventeenth century, to explain 
why they deliberately kept up the system of caste among their 
converts. But when the social and political disabilities, under 
which their converts would have suffered if they had not 
maintained the system, are taken into consideration, it seems 
probable that they were choosing the lesser of two evils as a 
temporary expedient, so as not to subject their caste converts 
to too great a strain. 

The arrival of many new missionaries in the first and second 
decade of the nineteenth century brought the matter to a 
climax. They could only look at it from the religious point 
of view. They saw a number of native Christians holding 
themselves aloof from their fellow Christians, refusing not only 
to drink from the same Cup of Blessing, and to take their 
places beside them as fellow worshippers in the House of God, 
but refusing also to have any social dealings with them. The 
old missionaries did not consider it part of their duty to interfere 
with the political and social affairs of the people. They were 
simply preaching the gospel, and persuading as many as 
possible of every grade of society to acknowledge Christ. As 
to the social habits of the people, if they did not conform 
nith the Christian standard, they would in course of time, 
when the Christian standard was better understood, and 
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they left all political questions, including law and status, 
severely alone. 

In the year 1W7 the agents of the L.M.S. sent home 
to their employers a report, in which they severely criticised 
the system hitherto pursued. It was issued as a pamphlet by 
the Society for the benefit of subscribers. The following year 
it reached Madras, and was received by the old missionaries 
with some indignation. Kohlhoff and Horst, then stationed 
at Tanjore, addressed the following letter to the London 
S.P.C.K.: C : 

'Averse as,we are to altercations of every kind, we think 
x it incumbent' on - us to advert to some late animadversions 
Injurious to our character, and especially to that of our respect¬ 
able-predecessor', 3 , whose memory we justly revere, and to tread 
in whose steps 'will ever be our endeavour and our glory. In 
a pamphlet, called the 44 Transactions of the Missionary Society, 
No. 15,” there are several sentiments which to us seem to be 
dictated by prejudice. To charge all protestant missionaries 
who went before Messieurs Cran and Desgranges (nearly fifty in 
the first mission century) as deviating from the Scriptures, 
because they allowed the caste,— i.e. the differences between 
nobility, gentry, and common people,—to subsist, appears to 
us highly uncharitable ; and to say that if they were to tolerate 
the difference of caste, they would soon have w r onderful accounts 
to transmit of their success (which none of all the missionaries 
before Mr. Gericke was able to do) betrays a deal of self-conceit 
and want of humility.’ 

After referring to several accusations made by the writers 
of thereport against the S.P.C.K. missionaries and the Chaplains, 
Messieurs Kohlhoff and Horst defended their conduct with 
regard to their teaching the various grades of society in India 
separately, and allowing the native Christians to maintain their 
own social customs, and concluded thus : 

1 We do not feel ourselves warranted to require of the 
higher ranks such an unscriptural surrender of their birthright, 
to which no nobleman or gentleman in our own country would 
submit.’ 




This defence of the S.P.C.K. agents shows how they regarded 

1 S.P.C.K. fieport for 1809. 2 0. F. Schwartz. 
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the question. Thesr converts and those of their predecessors 
were mostly of the Sudra castes, l.e. the middle-class population 
of the country—tradesmen and cultivators. Their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity was not an act which by itself would cause 
them to be put out of caste by their fellow caste people. In order 
to be thus expelled it was necessary for them to break the caste 
rules in some definite social way. As long as these were not 
broken the converts retained their caste membership with all 
its social privileges and rights of marriage, succession, and 
inheritance. 

The contention of the new men ultimately prevailed. 
Bishop Middleton made no effort to stop it. He regarded the 
system entirely from the religious standpoint. Bishop Heber 
favoured the social view of the old S.P.C.K. missionaries. 
Bishop Wilson took a most decided line of condemnation. 
Between 1807 and 1827 the authorities and the missionaries 
of the Church had decided to oppose all caste practices among 
the native Christians, and to try and stamp them out as an evil 
in the mission field. At first they obliged the converts to 
perform some action which would definitely residt in their 
being degraded from their caste; but in later years this senseless 
poliey was discontinued. The result was that nearly all our 
Christians became outcasted. Some who would not lose their 
caste standing and social rights became Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans. Some reverted to Hinduism. The Church of 
England lost an immense number of adherents. As to those 
who remained their name of Christian became synonymous 
with outcaste, and they suffered most of the civil disabilities 
of the lowest native classes. 

In the year 1829 the native Christians, many of whom 
were educated men of good social descent and standing, peti¬ 
tioned the Governor-General in Council on tho subject. The 
missionaries 1 2 of the S.P.C.K. sent to the Society in London 
their remarks, 3 when appealing for more helpers. The Governor- 
General sent the petition to the Directors in 1880, and there can 
be no doubt that they conferred with the members of the East 

1 Kohlhoff and Haubroe of Tanjore, Bottler and Irion of Madras, Rosen of 
Ouddalore, and Schreyvogel of Trichinopoly. 

2 S.P.C.K. Report for 1829, pp. 219-21. 
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India Committee of the Society. In their-reply 1 the Directors 
called the attention of the Governor-General in Council to the 
fact that in the-'jporthem Presidency native Christians were 
excluded from the posts of moonsif, vakil, and other legal 
appointments; that in the southern Presidency they were 
excluded from the post of Sudder Ameen, refused enlistment 
in the cavalry, and debarred promotion in the infantry, in 
common with the lowest and most degraded class of persons. 
They then explained that the ‘neutrality which we think it 
our duty to observe does not require that converts to Christian¬ 
ity should be placed by law in a less advantageous situation 
than other persons/ and that ‘ no disabilities should exist by 
regulation on account of religious belief/ They directed that 
native Christians should be appointed moonsifs or vakils if 
qualified, in the discretion of the person who nominated to 
those appointments; and that they should not be excluded 
from non-commissioned rank if fitted to hold it, and if the 
commanding officer wished to promote them on account of 
merit. They also called upon the Government to report on the 
allegation of the loss of property, status, and civil rights on 
conversion to Christianity, and to suggest measures of relief. 

Neither the Directors nor the local Governments of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were parties to the injustice which 
existed. When the Government of Madras took over the 
administration of the country in the south after the fall of 
Seringapatam, they did not make new laws nor transfer to the 
new country the laws of their own. They found laws existing 
about property, succession, marriage, &c., which the people 
well understood and with which they were satisfied. These 
were Hindu laws mostly, and the Company’s Magistrates and 
Judges set to work to administer them to the best of their 
ability. Religious 4^estions did not come before them. They 
left them for the consideration of the native caste courts and 
councils. The Magistrates were satisfied if justice was done 
according to native caste rules in these courts. The native 
Christian was forgotten, not intentionally but accidentally, 

Despatch to Fort William, Feb. 2, 1831, Public. Also printed in the 
Appendix to the Report of the House of Commons Committee on the Efist 
India Company's Affairs, 1830-32, vol. viii. 
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and principally because he was in such a small minority. At 
the end of the first°quarter of the nineteenth' century native 
Christians had grown in numbers and m educational im¬ 
portance. Their cause was adopted by the missionaries and by 
the Bishop of Calcutta. The time had arrived for the proper 
consideration of their claims, and the Directors did what was 
right and just in ordering the removal of their disabilities. 
Even now they labour under some disadvantages in some 
country districts and in some native States. But one by one 
their disadvantages have been removed:, and are still being 
removed when necessary. 1 2 

It is very well known now, though it was not? so well known 
at the time, that the early^ Bishops of Calcutta were over¬ 
weighted by the work which they were appointed to do. It 
was a great, triumph to have obtained the appointment of a 
Bishop, and to have secured his support bv the wealthy East 
India Company. They who specially worked for this end were 
so far satisfied with their endeavours that they -failed to realise 
that they had been instrumental in giving a man a work far 
beyond a man’s strength. Bishop Middleton arrived in 1815. 
He died in 1822. The next nine years saw the arrival and 
death of three of his successors. It was manifest to Bishop 
Turner, the fourth occupant of? the See,..that the labour of the 
office should be divided, and he wrote to the Governor-General 
in Council on the subject. 3 His proposal was th&t India should 

1 It is an open question whether the delay in doing them justice has not 
been partly due to the well-intentioned action of the missionaries in compelling 
their converts to sacrifice their caste— i.e . to give up their social position among 
their countrymen—on their conversion. By following this drastic policy 
the missionaries seem to have made their own task more difficult. The early 
missionaries in Europe were very patient of native customs and habits. They 
had time and the operation of the Holy Spirit on their side. Is it not possible 
that more patience is required in dealing with the law and practice of caste 
in the present day ? Bishop Heber of Calcutta and Bishop Gell of Madras 
would have said yes. Some caste practices are in direct opposition to the 
teaching of the New Testament; some are not. There is reason to suppose 
that among Christians the unchristian practices would gradually be modified and 
dropped in course of time. A policy of patience would seem to be more in 
accordance with the mind of Christ than one of uprooting and destruction. 

2 Letter dated Sept. 26, 1830 ; printed in the Report, of the House of 
Commons Committee , Appendix, 1830-32, vol. viii. East India Company's 

Affairs. 
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be divided into two dioceses, Calcutta bnd Madras, the latter 
diocese to include the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
The Diocese of Calcutta at that time included the eastern 
colonial possessions of the Crown, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, and the colonised portions of xlustralia. 
His suggestion was that these should be under the superin¬ 
tendence of the two Indian Bishops, and should be visited once 
in three years by one of them. 

Earlier in the year the Bengal Civil Finance Committee 
reported to the Governor-General in Council, and proposed the 
reduction of the Madras establishment of Chaplains from 
twenty-three to nineteen for the sake of economy. This 
proposal was submitted by the Bengal Government to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, who gave a dignified reply against false 
economy, and the proposal was dropped. 1 

This Bishop’s proposal was sent home to the Directors. 
At the same time Bishop Turner sent a similar letter to the 
S.P.O.K. and the S.P.G. in London. This enabled the project 
to be discussed by three different sets of interested persons. 
When the House of Commons appointed a select committee 
to consider the affairs of the East India Company in 1832, 
evidence was taken of the ecclesiastical as well as of other 
needs of India, and special inquiries were made in connection 
with Bishop Turner’s suggestion. 

Among those who gave evidence was Mr. John Sullivan, the 
originator of English schools for natives, 2 and the friend of 
Christian Schwartz. He was altogether in favour of an increase 
of Chaplains and Church buildings, and was of opinion that 
one Bishop for India and the East was not sufficient. He 
referred to a correspondence between the Directors and the 
S.P.G. on the increase of the Episcopate, and said that the 
authorities were not unwilling to increase the number, but had 
a difficulty about the funds. 

The Rev. James Hough gave some valuable testimony to 
the increase of Christians among the Sudra and out-caste 
population in the south. He mentioned 23,000 as the number 

1 Home of Commons Committee on Affairs of the Mast India Company, 

Appendix P to Report, vol. viii. p. 781. 9 

2 See The Church in Madras , i. 518-19. 
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of Christians under the care of the S.P.C.K. and the C.M.S. 
when he left Tiuneveliy in 1821. In his opinion more Chap¬ 
lains were required; and he went beyond th$ modest demand of 
Bishop Turner by pleading for three Bishops in India and one 
in Ceylon. He did this on the ground that each former increase 
in the ecclesiastical establishment had produced a marked 
effect on the conduct of the Company’s servants, to whom the 
ministrations of religion had been a welcome boon. He gave 
a remarkable instance of the special respect paid by the natives 
to those of the Company’s servants who paid attention to their 
religious duties. 

Others gave similar evidence of the advantage which must 
result from having a well-superintended religious establish¬ 
ment. Captain Henry Harkness of the Company’s Military 
Establishment, who travelled with Bishop Heber as com¬ 
mandant of the escort and was with him at his death, expressed 
a favourable opinion of the many thousand native Christians 
he had then seen, and gave evidence of the need of increasing 
the staff of Chaplains for the benefit of the Europeans in the 
country, and of appointing more Bishops for the exercise of 
their Special functions. • 

The facts elicited by the Committee enabled the Cabinet 
to form an opinion of what was required. Mr. Charles Grant 1 * 
was in charge of a measure of relief. In June 1882 ho wrote a 
minute for the information ■ of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 3 
He requested their ‘ immediate attention to a subject of great 
importance and public interest, the necessity of giving some 
assistance to the Bishop of Calcutta by the appointment of 
subordinate Bishops at Madras and Bombay.’ He urged that: 

(1) Since the death of Bishop Heber the matter had been 
pressed upon the Board of Control by the S.P.C.K., the S.P.G., 
and the C.M.S.; and that the resolutions of the S.P.C.K. (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presiding) had been sent to the 
President of the Board of Control and' to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

(2) Their opinion was that no person was physically strong 

1 The son of Charles Grant, the Bengal civilian, who was afterwards 

Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

3 India Office Records, Home Series, Miscellaneous, rol. 69. 
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enough to undertake bo great a charge as the whole of India, 
and that this opinion was concurred in generally by a large and 
influential portion of the public. 


(8) They drew attention to the attempts of Bishops Middle- 
ton, Heber, James, and Turner to cope with the difficulties; 
and noted that, owing to their premature deaths, six years of 
supervision had been lost since the death of Bishop Middleton 
in 1822, 

(4) In addition to the Company’s Chaplains there were 
twenty-eight missionaries in Holy Orders, but that it was not 
the number of clergy so much as the distances which made the 
work impossible for one man, 

(5) Peeling it imperative to suggest an arrangement of 
relief, he had been in communication with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. He proposed that: 

(6) the Archdeaconries of Madras and Bombay should be 
abolished, and that in lieu of them Suffragan or Assistant 
Bishops should be appointed on salaries exceeding only by 
£500 each the present pay of the Archdeacons. 

(7) The Senior Chaplains at Madras and Bombay should be 
made commissaries to assist the Bishops in the performance of 
the duties which belong to the office of Archdeacon, on allow¬ 
ances of £200 or £250 per annum. 

(8) The office of Archdeacon in Bombay being vacant, the 
Suffragan Bishop of Bombay can be consecrated in England; 
and the two Bishops of Calcutta and Bombay can consecrate 
a third Bishop in India, ‘ by which means the necessity of 
recalling the Archdeacon of Madras to this country will be 
avoided.’ 1 

(9) Dioceses should be commensurate with Presidencies. 

Mr. Grant expressed his assurance of the concurrence of the 

Court of Directors, and his opinion that there was no good 
reason for delay. He concluded by saying that though the 
measure would be opposed by a few in the House of Commons, 
it would be hailed with satisfaction by the majority of the 
nation. ‘ In short it is a measure just, humane, moderate and 
popular.’ 

1 It was intended to appoint Archdeacon Robinson of Madras to the 
bishopric of Madras, 


The Bill was passed in 1833. 1 It provided- that ‘ in ease it 
shall please His Majesty to erect, found,-tod constitute two 
Bishoprics, one to be styled the Bishoprij of Madras and the 
other the Bishopric of Bombay, and from- time to time to 
nominate and appoint Bishops to such Bishoprics,’ the salaries 
of the Bishops should be paid out of the territorial revenues and 
should be fixed at. Bs.24,000 per annum. The jurisdiction of 
the Bishops was to'be fixed by His Majesty’s Eoyal Letters 
Patent, and was to be varied from time to time if His Majesty 
saw fit. In similar language the limits of the dioceses were to 
be fixed, and power retained to vary them in the future under 
Boyal Letters Patent. 2 -The Archdeacons of Madras and 
Bombay were not abolished, but their salaries were reduced to 
Bs.8000 per annum. 

The year 1J3S4 passed without the issue of the Eoyal Letters 
Patent, owing to a financial difficulty. At the'end of-that 
year 3 Mr. Charles Grant wrote a minute explaining the diffi¬ 
culty for the information of his successor at the India Board. 
He said that.:' 

(1) He desired to state the position in which the question 
of the two new-Bishoprics in India then stood. 

(2) It was his desire to recommend His Majesty without 
delay to appoint Bishops for Madras and Bombay, in order to 
diminish thejabours of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

(8) To- effect this purpose in a way judicious, prompt 
and economical, lie would have advised His Majesty to nominate 
to fine of the Bishoprics Archdeacon Daniel Corrie of Calcutta; 
and he would have tried to find a fit and proper person in this 
country 4 for the other,’ who with the Bishop of Calcutta might 
have Consecrated^ Corrie in India under provisions of section 99 
of-the Act. - 

(4) But he found that until the salaries of the Archdeacons 
can be placed oh the reduced scale mentioned in section 101, 

1 It is knftwn as 3 & 4 William IV. c. 85., 

2 Section 93* . 

-The Minute is dated Dec. 9, 1834. Indict Office. Records , Home Series, 
Miscellaneous, vol. 59. 

4 By this time Mr. Charles Grant had given up Archdeacon Robinson of 
Madras, his first choice, for Archdeacon Corrie of Calcutta, who was several years 
senior to Robinson. 
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it is impracticable to give the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
the salaries assigned in section 89, and at the same time to 
keep the whole expense of Bishops and Archdeacons together 
within the limits prescribed by section 101. 

(5) He was therefore compelled to narrow his views to the 
appointment of one additional Bishop ; and after consultation 
with Earl Grey and the Archbishop of Canterbury it was deter¬ 
mined that Mr. Corrie should be the new Bishop, and that his 
Bishopric should be Madras and not Bombay. _ 

(6) Mr. Grant, having received the sanotion'of His Majesty 
to the selection of Mr. Corrie, wrote to that gentleman and 
desired that he would with all practical despatch come home for 
consecration. 

The reduction of the salaries of the Archdeacons of Madras 
and Bombay was not intended to affect those holding the 
offices at the time of the passing of the Act. The vacancy of the 
office at Bombay enabled the authorities to appoint a Bishop to 
one of the intended Sees. The other had to wait for an occupant 
until the Archdeacon of Madras either retired or resigned, in 
order that his salary might be transferred for the new purpose. 
Archdeacon Robinson resigned shortly after the arrival of 
Bishop Corrie in Madras; and within a short time a Bishop 
was nominated and consecrated for Bombay. 

The Ring issued the Royal Letters Patent establishing the 
See of Madras in June 1835. The Letters commenced by 
reciting all that had been done by the Letters Patent of 1813 
establishing the See of Calcutta. Then they continued : 

‘ Now know ye that, to the end that our intention may be 
further carried into effect, We do by these presents ordain and 
declare Our Royal will and pleasure to be, that from and after 
the tenth day of October next, Our territories within the limits 
of the Presidency of Madras and Our territories within the Island 
of Ceylon shall be erected into a Bishop’s See, and We do by 
these presents erect, found, ordain, make and constitute [such 
territories] to be a Bishop’s See accordingly.’ 

Then follows the appointment of Dr. Daniel Corrie to the 
Bishopric, subject to the rights of revocation and resignation, 
and his subordination to the Bishop of Calcutta as Metropolitan 
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of the Province. Episcopal powers and coercive jurisdiction 
were then given to the Bishop and his successors, together 
with the right to appoint to the office of Archdeacon a Chaplain * 
in the service of the East India Company,''and to the office of 
.Registrar ‘ a proper and sufficient person.’ There were also 
powers to hear and determine suits in the ecclesiastical court, 
subject to the right of appeal to the Government of Fort St. 

George. The Bishop was made a body corporate with power 
to purchase and hold property in trust, and to use a corporate 
seal. 

On June 30, 1835, the authorities of the Heralds’ College 
registered the armorial bearings granted by the King to the 
Bishop of Madras and his successors, which were: Argent, on 
a mount vert in front of a banian tree, a kid on the dexter 
couchant looking towards the sinister, and On the sinister a 
leopard couchant guardant, all proper; a chief azure, thereon 
a dove rising, in the beak an olive branch, also proper, between 
two crosses patee or. 

On October 24, 1835, Bishop Corrie arrived at Madras. 
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CHAPTEB XIX 


CHAPLAINS IN THE HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
SERVICE, MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT 

1805 to 1885 

William Thomas.— Son of Bichard Thomas of Shrewsbury. 
Born 1779. Educated at Shrewsbury. Matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1797, but did not graduate. Appointed by the 
Directors 1805. Served at .Bellary 1806-8 ; Cannanore and the 
West Coast stations 1808-12; Bangalore 1812-20; the Presi¬ 
dency Church (St. George’s) 1820-24, when he retired. At 
Bellary and Bangalore he originated local missions, which 
were carried on by means of monthly subscriptions among the 
civil and military officers of the garrisons, and were unconnected 
with either of the missionary societies of the Church. Fifty 
years after, when they had grown beyond the management of - 
the Chaplain, they were taken over by the S.P.G. Thomas 
served the whole of his time without taking leave to Europe. 
He probably suffered in health in consequence, for on his return 
home he was unable to do any regular work. 

Mamaduke Thompson —Fifth son of Thomas Thompson of 
London, merchant. Bom 1776. Matriculated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, 1796. Graduated B.A. 1800, M.A. 1808 ; 
appointed 1806. He was one of the first five Chaplains nomin¬ 
ated by the Bev. Charles Simeon at the request of the Directors. 
On his arrival he was sent to Cuddalore to minister to the cadets 
at that station. The cadets were removed in 1809, and Thomp¬ 
son was selected by the Governor of Fort St. George to be 
Junior Presidency Chaplain. The Senior Presidency Chaplain 
was Edward Vaughan. These two, with the Chaplain of Black- 
town, shared the whole work of the Fort, the town of Madras, 



and the suburbs west and south. He assisted the Black Town 
Committee to found the Civil Male Orphan Asylum in the 
absence of the Black Town Chaplain. When the old St. Mary’s 
Poor Fund came to an end he was instrumental in founding the 
Friend in Need Society, and became its first President in 1818. 
He was the first secretary-of the C.M.S. Corresponding Com¬ 
mittee at Madras, and as such he helped the Society to obtain 
the goodwill of many of the Company’s civil and military 
officers. When St. George’s Church was ready for use in 1815, 
Vaughan and Thompson were transferred to it and became the 
first Chaplains of St. George’s. Hough says that there was a 
party in Madras who tried to prevent Thompson’s appointment 
to the new Church, but there is nothing in the records to show 
this. At the time of the appointment he had been Junior 
Presidency Chaplain for nearly six years. His wife died at 
Madras in 1819, and he went on leave to England soon after¬ 
wards. During his furlough he was selected by the C.M.S. to 
preach the annual sermon to .member^ -of that Society at St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street. He returned^ to India in 1828 as Senior 
Presidency Chaplain, and retired in 1825. In many respects 
he was a notable Chaplain. _ As C.M.S. secretary he was instru¬ 
mental in obtaining for the Society a site for their first 
Church in Madras, and he was a diligent and sympathetic 
worker among the members of-the Eurasian 1 community. 
In 1881 he became Bector of Brightwell in Berkshire. 

Charles Bathurst was appointed by' the Directors in 1806. 
He was probably an undergraduate at Cambridge at the time 
of his nomination, for at that time Simeon selected the candi¬ 
dates. On arrival at Madras he was sent to Masulipatam ; 
after six years he fell a victim .to the climate in common with 
many other Europeans, and died in 1818. The officers of the 
garrison erected a monument to his memory in the Church 
within the Fort. 3 On this he is styled M.A.; as a matter of fact 
he was not a graduate. 

John Kerr .—Son of Hugh Kerr, merchant, of the county of 
Longford in Ireland. Born 1782. Matriculated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1796, But did not graduate. Accompanied 

1 Called in hisdime Indo-Briton. 

2 Archdeacon’s Records, June 22, 1820. 
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his cousin, the Rev. R. H. Kerr, to India in 1803, and assisted 
him as schoolmaster and superintendent of the Male Asylum 
Press until 1806. He then returned to Ireland and was 
ordained Deacon and Priest in October of that year. Being 
approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury 1 he was appointed 
Chaplain by the Directors and arrived at Madras in August 
1807. He was appointed at once to the charge of the Black Town 
Church, and superintendent of the Male Asylum Press. In the 
following October his health broke down and he had to go on 
sick leave to the Cape of Good Hope. There he remained for 
nearly two years. At the end of 1809 he was back in Madras. 
He struggled on with his work during 1810, but at the beginning 
of the following year he had to take sick leave to Bangalore. 
There he died on April 2, 1811. There is a monument over his 
grave in the old cemetery. He was unmarried. In his will 
he mentioned his sister, Jane EUis Kerr of Madras, and Mrs. 
Lewis Kerr of Dublin, presumably the mother of the Rev. R. H. 
Kerr and his aunt. 

William Amboor Keating was born in 1779 at Amboor in 
the North Arcot District, being the son of Lieut.-Colonel 
William Cooper Keating, an officer belonging to the Madras 
Military Establishment of the Hon. Company’s Service. He 
matriculated at Merton College, Oxford, in 1798, but did not 
proceed to a degree. He was appointed a Chaplain in 1808. 
His first station was Trichinopoly. The heat there was more 
than he could bear and he had to take furlough in 1810. On 
his return to India he officiated for a short time at Poonamallee, 
and in 1813 he was appointed Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Fort St. 
George, in succession to Vaughan and Thompson, who were 
transferred to St. George’s. These two retained the titles 
and the emoluments of their office as Senior and Junior Presi¬ 
dency Chaplains, and Keating was the first Chaplain of the Fort 
after the appointment had been shorn of half its honour and 
glory. In 1820 he was attacked by cholera whilst conducting 
the morning parade service, and he died the same evening, 
aged forty-one. Colonel Welsh says he was the best preacher 
he ever heard in the East. 3 

‘I was not long personally acquainted with him, but ail 

1 Lambeth Act Book, Jan. 3, 1807. 3 Reminiscences, ii. 170. 



that I had an opportunity of seeing in his behaviour, both 
publicly and privately, made me lament his untimely fate. In 
society he was mild, modest and gentlemanly; in the pulpit 
pious, zealous and energetic ; with the* clearest and most 
melodious voice I ever heard. His reading of the Communion 
Service in particular was the most affecting and eloquent that 
the mind of man could conceive,' &c. 

Keating’s remains rest in St. Mary’s burial-ground. He left 
a widow, Margaret Wray Keating, and a son, William. 

John DunsterviTle was the son of Bartholomew Dunsterville 
of Plymouth. Born 1776. Matriculated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1794, and graduated B.A. in 1798. He was appointed 
a Chaplain in the Company’s Service in 1808. He spent twenty 
years at Cannanore and four years at Bangalore, dying at the 
former place in 1881, aged 55. He buried the Rev. John Kerr 
at Bangalore in 1811. He is mentioned with respect by Colonel 
R. G. Wallace in his book ‘ Fifteen Years in India.’ He left 
descendants, some of whom were well known in the Presidency 
during the nineteenth century. 

Richard Smyth was horn in 1774, being the son of Richard 
Smith of Reading in Berkshire. He matriculated at Hertford 
College, Oxford, in 1792; graduated B.A. 1798, and M.A. 1800 ; 
and appointed Chaplain in 1808. The first five years of his 
service were spent at Trichinopoly, and the last fifteen in the 
North Arcot District, where a strong brigade was divided 
between Arcot, Arnee, Vellore, and Wallajahbad. At the end 
of 1829 he went on sick leave to Bangalore and died there on 
the last day of the year in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
He was buried in the old cemetery. The inscription on the 
monument shows that his widow Maria was buried in the 
same grave in 1841. 

John Mousley was the son of John Mousley of Boswell in 
the county of Warwick. Born 1771. Matriculated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1793 ; graduated B.A. 1800, M.A. 1802 ; he 
w^as elected Fellow of Balliol in 1802 and retained his fellow¬ 
ship until 1816. In 1818 he was granted the B.D. and D.D. 
degrees by decree. He was appointed Chaplain in 1810; 
served with the Arcot brigade in 1811 ; was recalled to Madras 
in 1812, and officiated as Junior Presidency Chaplain at St. 





Mary s, Fort St. George. In the following year he was nomin¬ 
ated first Archdeacon of Madras by the Board of Directors. 
He had only three years’ service to his credit, but he was a 
recognised classical' and Oriental scholar. Before going to 
India he had translated some of the Persian manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library into Latin, and made them accessible to 
English scholars. His desire to study Persian further and to 
master the language for literary purposes was the probable 
cause of his seeking and obtaining a Chaplaincy. He died at 
Madras in 1819, aged 48, and was buried in the church¬ 
yard of St. George’s Cathedral. Op his tomb is a sculptured 
figure of I aith by Flaxman. The Latin epitaph praises his piety, 
his scholarship, his large-hearted toleration, and his Christian 
faith. It is said to have been written by Bishop Middleton of 
Calcutta. He left no office records and he died intestate. 

Morgan Davis was born in 1774, according to the inscription 
on his monument. He was appointed in 1810, and on his 
arrival in Madras was placed at St. Mark’s, Black Town, to carry 
on the work commenced by the Rev. R. H. Kerr and his cousin 
the Rev. John Kerr. Like them he had charge of the Male 
Asylum and the Press in connection with it. In 1808 a com¬ 
mittee of domiciled Europeans and Indo-Britons (as the 
Eurasians were then called) established, with the assistance 
and advice of Marmaduke Thompson, one of the Fort Chaplains, 
the Civil Male Orphan Asylum, and placed it close to St. Mark’s 
Church, in order that the St. Mark’s Chaplain might be able to 
supervise the management, discipline, and religious teaching. 
When Davis arrived he found that a similar committee was 
establishing a Civil Female Orphan Asylum, and were about 
to place it near the Male Asylum. He threw himself into 
the scheme and assisted to bring it to a successful issue, 
and for nearly twelve years he watched over the institu¬ 
tions arid helped to place them on a sound financial footing. 
This was his principal work at Black Town. In 1817 the 
spiritual charge of the Hospital and the Jail was added to his 
duties. In 1822 he had to take sick leave to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and died there on November 28, aged 48. There 
is a tablet to his memory at St. Mark’s, which was erected by . 
his parishioners. * 
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Charles Henry Sqmpson was the eldest son of James Sampson 
of Hanover Square, London. Born 1768. Matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1802 ; graduated B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1810. In that year he was appointed a Chaplain. On arrival 
at Madras he was posted to Gannanore, where he served for two 
years. He returned home in 1818, took the degrees of B.D. and 
D.D. at Oxford the same year, and resigned the service in 1815. 

Thomas Wetherherd was the son of Theophilus Wetherherd 
of Leeds. He matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1798 ; migrated to St. Peter’s College, where he was elected a 
scholar in 1797; graduated B.A. in 1798 in mathematical 
honours, and M.A. in 1804. He was appointed a Chaplain in 
1810. He served at Bellary from 1811 to 1823, and at St. 
Thomas’ Mount from 1828 to 1829, when he retired. He died 
in 1889. 

James Hutchison was the son of Eev. Alexander Hutchison 
of Hamilton, co. Lanark, Clerk in Holy Orders. Born 1782. 
Matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1800; graduated 
B.A. in 1804 and M.A. in 1806. He was appointed a Chaplain 
in 1813. He served at Quilon till 1821, and then at Palam- 
cottah till his return to England in 1829. He retired from the 
service in 1881, and died in 1858. 

Joseph Brackenbury was the son of Joseph Brackenbury of 
Spilsby, co. Lincoln. Born 1788. Matriculated at Corpus 
Ohristi College, Cambridge, in 1806, and was soon afterwards 
elected to a foundation scholarship. A year later he obtained 
scholarships on the foundations of Bishop Mawson and Dean 
Spencer. He graduated B.A. in 1811. While an under¬ 
graduate he published a volume of poems by subscription. 
The list of subscribers shows that ho had many relations in his 
county. He was appointed Chaplain in 1818. He served at 
Secunderabad and Jaulnah from 1814 to 1818, when he returned 
home and resigned. He took his M.A. degree in 1819. In 
1841 he became Chaplain and Secretary of the Magdalen 
Asylum, London, and retained this post till 1863, when he 
became Vicar of Quendon, Essex. He died in 1864. 

SamuH Jones was appointed in 1818, but resigned before 
leaving England. He was an Irishman of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and graduated B.A. in 1796. He was appointed 
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Canon of Limerick in 1817, and took his M.A. degree at 
Dublin in 1882. 

Henry CartwrigJit Bankes was the son of William Bankes of 
Boraston, Shropshire. Bom 1787. Matriculated at All Souls 
College, Oxford, in 1806. He migrated to St. Alban’s Hall 
before graduating B.A. in 1812. He was appointed a Chaplain 
in 1814 ; served at Triohinopoly from 18.15 till 1828, and then 
for a short time at Secunderabad. He died in India in 1824. 

Charles Norman matriculated at Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1811, and migrated to St. Catherine’s College a 
month later. While still an undergraduate he was nomi¬ 
nated to a Chaplaincy in 1814; he accepted the nomination 
but resigned almost immediately afterwards. He graduated 
B.A. in 1815. 

William Roy was the eldest son of Robert Roy, the Principal 
of a private school in Kensington; his mother was Mary 
Forsyth. Both parents belonged to the county of Elgin in 
Scotland. Educated by his father, William Roy matriculated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1811, but left the University 
without taking a degree. He was appointed a Chaplain in 
1814. After serving at Masulipatam for four years, where he 
attracted the notice of Edward Vaughan, the Senior Presidency 
Chaplain, he was posted to St. Thomas’ Mount and thus 
brought nearer to the seat of Government. Here he remained 
three years, and was then brought nearer still, namely to 
Black Town, through the influence of Vaughan, who became 
Archdeacon in 1819. At Black Town he had spiritual charge 
of the Hospital, the Jail, the Civil Orphan Asylums, as well as 
the ordinary parochial work, and he acquitted himself so well 
that, in 1824 he was made Junior Presidency Chaplain and 
transferred to St. George’s, Choultry Plain. In the following 
^year he succeeded Marmaduke Thompson as Senior Presidency 
Chaplain, and he retained this position till he returned to 
England in 1831. On the death of Vaughan he acted as 
Archdeacon till the arrival of his successor. Roy was a 
prominent and valuable member of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. 
District Committees, and took a leading part in the preservation 
.of the mission property when it was in jeopardy. He married 
Anne Catherine Gascoigne in Madras, and had a family of nine 
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children. In 1833 he was presented to the Rectory of Skirbeck 
in the county of Lincoln, of which he purchased the advowson a 
few years later. At Skirbeck he found plenty of scope for his 
abilities and his natural energy. He was elected Chairman of 
the newly constituted Board of Guardians for Boston, which 
office he retained till his death. He was Chairman of the local 
Bench of Magistrates, He built the Church and schools of 
Holy Trinity, Skirbeck, in 1848, and in the same year he rebuilt 
the Rectory house, which had been burnt down in the previous 
year. He died in 1852, and was buried beneath the altar of 
Holy Trinity Church. He was a learned and able man, who 
showed in all the various positions he occupied an excellent 
judgment and a calm, dispassionate temper. He was known 
both in India and in England as Dr. Roy. Whether the title 
was assumed or given him by admiring friends is unknown, but 
it is certain that it w*as not conferred upon him by any Univer¬ 
sity in Great Britain or Ireland. 

Henry Harper mis a native of Devon and was born in 1791. 
He matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1809; 
migrated to Queen’s College in 1811; and graduated B.A. from 
that college in 1813, On the nomination of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon he was appointed a Chaplain in 1814. After service at 
Chittoor, Secunderabad, and St. Thomas’ Mount, he went home 
in 1824, and took his M.A. degree at Cambridge. On his return 
to India he served at Bellary, Vizagapatam, and Black Town, 
and in 1831 was nominated by Archdeacon Robinson as Junior 
Presidency Chaplain at St. George’s. In 1832 he acted as 
Archdeacon for six months during the absence of the \en. 
T. Robinson. In 1836 he was appointed Archdeacon by Bishop 
Come of Madras. This appointment he held till 1846, when he 
returned home. From 1847 to 1856 he lived in retirement at 
Cambridge. He then accepted the Rectory of Elvedon in 
Suffolk, and there he died in 1865. Archdeacon Harper had 
to succeed an Archdeacon of great administrative ability, 
of recognised scholarship, of courtly address, and of grave 
judgment. His position was difficult, but he had the ability 
to rise to the occasion, and not to suffer by contrast with his 
predecessor. Both men were nominees of Charles Simeon. 
Both outlived the narrowness of their early views and wore 
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able to do work of lasting excellence in the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

James Traill was nominated by Simeon and appointed 
in 1815. He was riot a graduate, but was probably a Cambridge 
. man who came under the notice and influence of his patron 
<* while still a students fie served at Vizagapatam from 1817 
to -1819, when his- health gave way and he had to return to 
. England. He resigned the Service in 1822. 

Thomas Lewis was born in 1789 ; he was a son of Thomas 
Lewis, M.D., of London. Matriculated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 1806.; graduated B.A. 1810, and M.A. 1815. He 
-- became a student of Lincoln’s Inn 1809, but gave up the study 
of the law for theology before he was called to the bar. He 
was appointed a Chaplain in 1815, and on arrival at Madras 
was posted to Fort St. George. He retained this much coveted 
position for fourteen years, and in 1830 was appointed Chaplain 
to the North Arcot Brigade. On February 20,1833, he died at 
Vellore. No monument was raised to his memory at that 
station nor at Arcot. In his will he mentioned his brother, 
Edward Page Lewis, Chaplain of Bunder (Masulipatam), and 
his sister, Margaret Wray Lewis, presumably the wife of his 
brother and the widow of William Amboor Keating. 

James H&ugh was a native of Cumberland and was born in 
1789. He -was nominated by Charles Simeon and was appointed 
to a Chaplaincy in 1815. The fact of his nomination by Simeon 
leads one to suppose that he was a student at Cambridge at 
the time. He arrived at Madras in 1816, and was welcomed 
and entertained by Marmaduke Thompson till he was -sent to 
Palamcbttah. Here he remained five years, devoting his chief 
attention to the mission work of the district. His proper 
work as~a Chaplain was among the European officers, soldiers, 
and civilians of the station ; but he was much more interested 
in mission work than in the pastoral care of his countrymen. . 
He“ nursed the old S.P.C.K. Mission established by Schwartz, 
superintended the native catechists and schoolmasters, and 
repaired the mission schoolrooms and chapels in Palamcottah 
and the surrounding villages. As the S.P.C.K. cduld not send 
a European missionary to shepherd the many Christians of the,, 
di&'lrict, he paved the way for the C.M.S. by purchasing some 



land for them. 1 In 1821 he was transferred to Poonamallee- 
Here his health broke down, so that after a year’s work he was 


obliged to go to England. On his return in 1824 he was, at the 
instance of Marraaduke Thompson, made : . ( Junior Presidency 
Chaplain at St. George’s. But he was unable to bear the heat 
of the climate. In 1826 he travelled through the Nilgiris to 
the west coast, and went home in that year not to return. In 
1828 he entered as a Fellow Commoner at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1832 and M.A. in 1835. 

Hough wrote and published many books during his furlough 
to England and after his retirement from the Company’s 
Service. His first book was a reply to the Abbe Dubois (1824), 
who took a gloomy view of the prospect of any missionary 
success in India. His second book (1829) was a collection of 
letters on the climate, scenery, and productions of the Nilgiris. 
Then came some volumes of sermons, ‘ The Missionary’s Vade 
Mecum ’ (1832), and an informing booklet on the immolation 
of Hindu widows (1833). In 1837 the missionary work of the 
Church in India was violently attacked by Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman. Hough replied to the attack and vindi¬ 
cated the methods employed. But his greatest work was the 
‘ History of Christianity in India ’ in five volumes, which he 
compiled between 1839 and 1847 with the assistance of his 
son. In 1884 he became vicar of Ham in Surrey, and in the 
same year the C.M.S. wisely invited him to join their committee, 
and to give them the benefit of his local knowledge of Madras 
missionary affairs. He died at Hastings and was buried at 
Ham in 1847, being succeeded in the vicarage by his son, the 
Rev. T. G. P. Hough, who assisted him in the compilation of 
his history and saw the work through the press. 

Edward Martin John Jackson matriculated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1812 as Edward Jackson, and graduated 
B.A. in 1816 under his full name. He married in 1814, while 
still an undergraduate, Fanny, the daughter of James Lardner 
of Teignmouth, Devon. At Cambridge he came under the 
influence of Charles Simeon, and was recommended by him for 
a Chaplaincy in the Company’s Service. He was appointed in 
1816 as Edward Martin Jackson; arrived in 1817 and was sent 

1 The Church in Madras, i. 634. 
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to Vellore. There he died in 1821. He left a widow and two 
children ; the son was named Edward Marriott Jackson. He 
signed his will with his full name. 

William Malkin was born in 1791, being the son of Samuel 
Malkin of London. He was educated at a private school at 
Islington, which was then ‘ a village near London ’; matriculated 
at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 1811, and'graduated B.A. 
1816. Nominated by Simeon he was appointed & Chaplain, 
and arrived at Madras at the end of that year. He served at 
Poonamallee till 1820; then he succeeded William Thomas at 
Bangalore, and remained there till his retirement in 1882. In, 
1817 he married at Madras the eldest 'daughter of Sir Samuel 
Toller, the Advocate-General. In-1825 he published a volume 
of sermons by subscription, which he dedicated to the officers of 
H.M.’s and the Hon. East India Company’s Service ‘ who have 
either permanently or occasionally attended the ministry of the 
author.’ The preface is dated Bangalore, 1824. The .appen¬ 
dix contains a list of the subscribers; it includes a large number - 
of civil and military officers’on the Madras establishment. In 
1883 he became Vicar of St. Ives, Cornwall. He resigned in 
1850, and lived, in Jersey till 1866, when he became vicar of 
Hunningham, Leamington. This work he resigned in 1867. 
He died at Leamington hi 1874, 

Charles Church was one of the sons of the Rev. Charles Cobb 
Church, J.P., Rector of Gosforth and Incumbent' of Trinity 
Church, Whitehaven. His mother was the daughter of Anthony 
Benn of Hensingliam House, Cumberland. Born 1785. Educated 
at St. Bees Grammar School; matriculated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1804; migrated to Jesus College and graduated 
in honours B.A. 1807, M.A. 1811. He was ordained to the 
curacy'of Beckermont and afterwards became vicar of Hensing¬ 
ham. He wag nominated for a Chaplaincy by ^Simeon and 
appointed in 1816... He arrived at Madras with his wife and child 
in.1817, and wag hospitably entertained by Marmaduke Thomp¬ 
son. His first station was Cuddalore, one of the oldest mission 
stations of the S.P.CiK. This wasmnfortunate for both the mis¬ 
sion and the Society. Kerr, Thompson, and Church belonged 
to^the new ‘ evangelical ’ party which had been to some extent 
Gowned upon by the S.P.C.K. and those in authority. Other 
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nominees of Charles Simeon belonged to the same party, but 
only these three carried their antagonism to the Society to 
India with them. Church ignored the old >S.P.C.K. Mission at 
Cuddalore and its historic chapel. He held services for Euro¬ 
peans in the Magistrate’s office in New Town, and hired a 
house in Old Town for similar purposes. He opened two mission 
schools in opposition to the S.P.C.K. missionary, and supported 
them at his own expense. On the other hand he acquired a 
knowledge of Tamil with a view to making himself useful in his 
missionary ventures. In 1819 he was sent to Vizagapatam in 
the Telugu district, where his knowledge of Tamil was of very 
little use to him. Here he had to minister to 500 British 
soldiers in the Fort, and a few families of civilians at Waltair 

* in the country four miles off.’ In 1820 he was appointed 
Chaplain of Black Town, Madras, and became secretary of the 
C.M.S. Corresponding Committee and President of the Friend 
in Need Society, in succession to Marmaduke Thompson, who 
had gone to England on furlough. He founded the Madras 
Auxiliary Bible Society and was its first honorary secretary. 
One of his duties was to visit the military station of Poonamallee. 
This he did in 1821. 1 At this time his own health began to 
suffer, and he lost two of his children. He left India on sick 
leave in March 1822, and died at sea the following month. 

The ‘ Life of Church ’ was written by a Madras civilian, J. 
M. Strachan, and James Hough wrote the preface. Strachan 
was of the ‘ evangelical ’ school and took a pessimistic view of 
human nature. He harps upon the wickedness of other people. 
He says that in Church’s time there were 4 only a few pious 
Chaplains, of a different class a large proportion.* Church 
himself adopted a similar tone. He wrote from Cuddalore : 

* Some time ago religion was never thought or heard of in 
India ; now there are several really pious Europeans ’ (p. 97). 
He expressed the lowest opinion of the soldiers at Vizagapatam— 

‘ sunk below the heathen around them/ From Poonamallee 
he wrote of the ‘ awful wickedness of the garrison.’ At the same 
time, like others of the same school, he spoke of his own awful 

1 He mentions the Asylum for orphans of British soldiers at Poonamallee, 
which cannot be traced. He probably meant the Military Asylum in the Poona¬ 
mallee Road at Madras. 
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■wickedness. Strachan and Hough both write of him as an 
exceptionally good, righteous, and conscientious man. It is 
therefore conceivable that his denunciations of himself and 
his contemporaries were merely figures of speech. It is quite 
certain that the Europeans of the period resented the opinions 
he and Marmaduke Thompson and others held about them. 

Thomas Robinson was bom in 1790, being the son of the 
Rev. Thomas Robinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Leicester. He was educated at 
Rugby; matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1809, 
and elected to a scholarship ; graduated B.A. 1813 (thirteenth 
wrangler and second classical medallist) and elected to a 
Fellowship ; M.A. 1816. He was appointed a Chaplain on 
the Bombay establishment on the nomination of Charles 
Simeon in 1816, and proceeded at once to India. Whilst 
serving at Seroor and Poonah he studied Persian and began to 
translate the Bible into that language at the latter station. 
In 1826 he attracted the notice of Bishop Heber ; on becoming 
his Chaplain he was transferred to the Bengal establishment, 
and he remained Heber’s constant companion till his death. 
He then preached his funeral sermon at St. John’s, Trichinopoly, 
and sent a report to the Madras Government as to what was 
in the Bishop’s mind at the time of his death. The Government 
reverently carried out all the Bishop’s wishes. In 1828 he was 
nominated by Bishop James of Calcutta to the Archdeaconry of 
Madras, and was transferred to the Madras establishment. 
He held this appointment till the arrival of the first Bishop of 
Madras in 1835, when he resigned the Company’s Service and 
returned to England. The office of Archdeacon seemed to be 
his natural vocation, and he performed its duties as if he had 
been accustomed to them all his life. He visited every station 
of importance in the Archdeaconry, and brought to the notice 
of Government every requirement. When he was obliged to 
report negligence he did so with restraint; when he was able to 
praise he praised generously. It was intended by the promoter 
of the Madras Bishopric Bill that Archdeacon Robinson should 
be the first Bishop of Madras; but other counsels prevailed, and 
the Bishopric was bestowed upon the Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
wb~ was Robinson’s senior in the Service by several years. > 
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1826. 

1829. 

1835. 

1888. 

1845. 

1845. 


Dr. Robinson held various .positions of importance and 
dignity after his rettirn to England, including that of Master of 
the Temple. He died at Rochester in 1813, being one of the 
Canons of that Cathedral Church. Further details of his 
distinguished career are to be found in the 4 Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ He was the author of many books and 
pamphlets. He translated the Old /Testament into Persian, and 
these were his other notable works about Indfir: 

1819. 4 A Volume of Sermons preached in India.’ 

1821. 4 Difficulties of the Clergy in India.’ 

4 Funeral Sermon of Bishop Heber'.h " 

4 Last Days of Bishop Heber.’ ^ 

4 Ordination Serfhon Tanjore./ 

4 Lecture on’Oriental Studies at Cambridge.’ ^{He 
was Reader in Arabic there.) 

4 Letter to the S.P.G. on ihe Tinnevelly Missions.’ 

4 Rise and Progress of Missions in Tinnevelly*’ 

His interest in ifiission work was not the least interesting 
characteristic of the man*. When tfrei$.P.G. took over the 
work and the property .of the S.j&Q«JC in Lidia, Archdeacon 
Robinson formed the Madras District Committee* for managing 
its concerns in his archdeaconry. - ' 

Frederick Spring was born, in 1790, being the* second son of 
James Spring of SL Maryleboiie, London. Matriculated at 
St. Edmund Hail, Oxford, 180*8 ; graduated B.A..1813, %ud M.A. 
1824 while on furlough from India. He was appointed a 
Chaplain in 1816. He" served on the west coast* from 1817 to 
1829, first at TelHcherry, then* at Quilon. At Tellicherry he 
was instrumental in bpildirig the Church. During this period 
he studied the Malayalim language, and in 1839 he published 
at Madras his 4 Outlines of the Malayalim Grammar,’ a.quarto 
volume of acknowledged merit, which by pennissiomwas dedi¬ 
cated to the Right Hon. Lord Elpliinstone, Governor of Fort St. 
George. He officiated at Poonamallee from 1829 to 1832,'being 
a t the same time m spiritual charge of the Chelsea pensioners 
who formed the Veteran battalion at Tripassore. The pensioners 
were/grateful for his ministrations, and presented him on 
/leaving Poonamallee with a copy of Cranmer’s works. From 
' 1883 to-1'843 he officiated successively as Junior and. Sefife^ 
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Presidency Chaplain at St. George’s, Madras. In 184S he died. 
No monument marks his resting-place in the St. George’s 
burial-ground, though he was in several respects a notable 
Chaplain. He was married twice and left two sons and two 
daughters. 

Waiter Bees Morgan Williams was born in 1790, being the 
son of Walter Williams of Devynnock in the county of Brecon. 
He matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 1808, of which 
college he was a scholar ; graduated B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. 
He was appointed a Chaplain in 1816* He served at Cochin 
from 1817 till the end of the following year, when his health 
gave way. He took sick leave to the Cape and died at sea on 
December 27, 1818. During the short time he was at Cochin 
he was instrumental in establishing a school for the Eurasian 
and other Christian boys 1 of the station, and raising money for 
its endowment. This fund was afterwards vested in the 
Archdeacon of Madras as a corporation sole. He died un¬ 
married. 

Frederick White was born in 1783, being the son of Eobert 
White of Cambridge. He was educated at Baldock School ; 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1800 ; graduated 
B. A. 1805, M.A. 1808. He was the last of the six Chaplains 
appointed to Madras in 1816. His appointment was made 
under unusual circumstances. He entered the Royal Navy as 
a Chaplain, and accompanied Admiral Sir George Burlton to 
India on board H.M.S. Cornwallis . Sir George died in 1815, 
and White petitioned the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, Governor 
of Fort St. George, to be appointed a Chaplain on the Madras 
establishment. The Governor forwarded the petition to the 
Chairman of the Company ; and the Directors, 2 * out of regard 
to Mr. Elliot and as a special mark of our favour,’ appointed 
Mr. White to succeed to the first vacancy on the Madras estab¬ 
lishment, subject to the approbation of the Bishop of London. 
This involved the necessity of Mr. White going to England and 
then waiting an indefinite time. The appointment was not 
accepted. 

Joseph Wright matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1815. He is described in the College entrance book as 

* The Church in Madras , i. 245. 3 Despatch, Aug. 28. 1816, Mil. 
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Middlesexiensis. He graduated B'.A. in 183.9, and in 18gl was 
appointed a Chaplain. After serving ’at Masulipaiam for a 
year he went to Prichinopoly in 1828 and 1 remained there till' 
1830. Here he was instrumental in Having*the Vestry School 
moved from the Port to Puttur, and' in saving the Vestry 
Fund, which was originally raised fonthe support of the Vestry- 
School' from being used for mission purposes.' After-a year 
at-Poonamallee he was gazetted to Bangalore in 1832 and there -~ 
he remained till his retirement in .1837. At Bangalore he^was-’ 

^ active‘in the cause,of Eurasian education, as-He had been at 
Trichinopoly. He founded the Cantonment Girls’ School, which 
maintained a high character as a. place of education until it 
was superseded by the'Bishop Option Girls’ School in a more 
open and favourable position.- His effort in 1836 to get St. 
Mark’s Church enlarged,, or rebuilt at the east end of the 
Parade -Ground, was not successful.. He died soon after his 
retirement. ' • 

John Owen Parr was born in 1799,' being the son of John 
Pafr of Bloomsbury, ‘ near Lopdon.’ He matriculated at 
Brasenose College,Oxford-, 1815, and was elected to a scholarship. 

He graduated B.A. 1818 ; was ordained 1821, and was appointed 
a Chaplain the same year. He served at the Presidency one 
year only and then returned home. He became Vicar of 
Durnford in Wilts in 1824 ; proceeded M.A. in 1830 ; Vicar of 
Preston in Lancashire in 1840 : Honorary Canon of Manchester 
1858 ; and died in 1877. 

Christopher Jeaffreson matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1816. Pie proceeded M.A. 
in 1828 when on furlough. He was appointed a Chaplain in 
1821. He served at Quilon seven years. After his return from 
furlough he was sent to the Central Provinces, and was Chaplain 
to the Nagpore garrison at Kamptee for eight years. After that 
he served at Jaulnah for a year, and then finished his service 
at Cannanore on the west coast. He retired in 1839, He 
became Chaplain to the Edmonton Union in 1846, and retained 
this appointment till his death in 1870. 

Pointz Stewart was born in 1797, being the eldest son of 
Pointz Stewart of Hartley Court in the county of Berks, He 
was educated at Edinburgh under the Rev. J. Ported../; , 
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matriculated at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 1814; 
graduated R.A. 1819 ; and ^pointed a Chaplain in 1821. 
During bis service he assumed the additional name of Seymour- 
before his surname. He died at Arcot in 1884. During his 
twelve years of service he was at six different stations; this 
was an unusual number in days when travelling was more 
difficult and more costly than it has since become. Some men 
like to be left in a station as long as possible, that they may 
be allowed to see some result of their labours. Some like changes 
and are always ready to see new places. The unmarried move 
about more easily than the married, so that as a rule they are 
called upon to fill acting appointments rendered vacant by 
unlooked-for circumstances. Stewart served at St. Thomas’ 
Mount, Bellary, Belgaum, Quilon, Cannanore, and Arcot. 

Richard William Moorsom was born in 1795, being tho son 
of William Moorsom of Scarborough. He was educated at 
St. Peter’s School, York; matriculated at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, 1817, where he resided four terms. He then 
migrated to Jesus College, which he entered as a Fellow Com¬ 
moner in December 1818 ; graduated B.A. 1821; appointed a 
Chaplain 1822. After serving four years at Masulipatam he 
was promoted to be Junior Presidency Chaplain in 182(5. At 
the end of another four years his health gave way and he had 
to take sick leave and a sea voyage. He died at sea on the 
voyage to Mauritius in May 1830. He was unmarried. 

Robert Abercrombie Denton was bom in 1798 near London. 
He was educated at Eton ; admitted a Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1816 ; awarded the Betham scholarship in 
1817 ; graduated in honours B.A. 1821, and elected Fellow of 
King’s. He proceeded to M.A. on retirement from the Com¬ 
pany’s Service in 1839. He was ordained in 1822 and appointed 
a Chaplain in 1823. He served at Black Town, Madras, 1824 to 
1828; Penang 1828 to 1880; Fort St. George 1830 to 1839. 
On retirement he returned to King’s College and was Bursar 
from 1840 to 1844, when he accepted the college living of 
Stower Provost with Todbere in the county of Dorset, and 
married. He died at Stower Provost in 1857, leaving a 

widow. n 

. Denton was at Fort St. George during a critical period in 
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the history of the St. Mary’s Vestry Fund. In 1806 the 
administration of the fund was taken out of the hands of the 
Vestry by the decision of the HighCourtF; which decreed with 
legal accuracy that there was no such thing as a Vestry in 
India. The Government took charge of the fund and asked 
the Directors how they were to dispose of it. For the next 
quarter of a century the Government regarded the fund as.more 
or less in Chancery. They doled out sufficient money monthly 
to pay the establishment of the Church and the school, and 
to keep the school going as it was, without allowing it either 
to decrease or increase. Denton respectfully represented the 
propriety of spending the whole income of .the fund on the 
special objects for which it had been raised, in the-same way 
as had been done in the previous century. The Government 
were agreeable, but they seem to have been afraid of the new 
High Court and the lawyers it'had brpught'with it. Denton’s 
representations were referred to the Government of India, 1 2 
and the question was referred home to the law' officers of the 
Company and the Crown. Meanwhile the school buildings on 
the Fort were repaired .out of the fund in 1881; ? the number 
of boys was kept up to fifty ; St. Mary’s Church was repaired 
at the expense of the fund in 1834; and the establishments of 
the Church and the school were re-arranged. 3 After some 
delay Denton’s contention was accepted, 4 and the fund has 
ever since been applied to the objects for which it was got 
together. 

Denton was active in all matters connected with the educa¬ 
tion of Europeans and Eurasians. In this he was following the 
example of all former Chaplains ; all his successors similarly 
walked in their footsteps. Besides being in charge of the St. 
Mary’s School, he was also in spiritual charge of the Military 
Male Orphan Asylum at Egmore. He was keenly interested 
in the appearance of the St. Maiy’s burial-ground, and he per¬ 
suaded the Government to spend some money over the resting- 
place of the European officers and men of former times. His 

1 Letter, Aug. 21, 1831), 8, JfeoL ; Despatch, March 30, 1830,10, Eccl. 

2 Despatch, Oct. 9, 1833, 18, Eccl. 

3 Despatch, March 18, 1835, 10, Eccl. • 

4 Despatch, July 10, 1839, 11, Eccl. . , 
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influence in Madras was always good, and he helped on all good 
causes with unsparing zeal. 

The office of Archdeacon became vacant in 1836. There 
were four good mm in the diocese at the time, all of whom 
would have adorned the post—Harper; Spring, Wright, and 
Denton. Harper was the senior and was appointed, and the 
chance of promotion was lost to the others. 

James Boys was bom in 1794, being the son of John Bovs 
of Betshanger in the county of Kent. He matriculated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, 1811; graduated B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1818 ; appointed a Chaplain 1823. He served at Wallajahbad 
in 1824 and suffered there in health like other Europeans ; from 
1825 to 1829 he was Chaplain of Secunderabad. In the latter 
year he was invalided home. He stopped at St. Helena on 
the way, and filled a vacancy as Chaplain for two years; he 
then returned to England and retired in 1838. He was pre¬ 
sented to the Rectory of St. Mary in the Marsh, New Romney, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1836; and he became 
Rector of Biddenden, Kent, in 1841. There he died in 1882. 

John HaUewell Was born in 1795, being the son of the Rev. 
John Hallewell, Vicar of Boroughbridge in the county of York. 
He was educated at Thorp Arch School, under the Rev. John 
Peers. He matriculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1813 ; 
was elected to a scholarship 1815 ; graduated B.A. in honours 
(twenty-seventh wrangler) 1818; M.A. 1821; elected Fellow 
of Christ’s 1818 ; ordained 1820 ; curate of St. Andrew’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1821; prelector and junior Dean 1821; appointed 
Chaplain 1823. He served ’at St. Thomas’ Mount three years, 
Fort St. George one year, Black Town one year, and Cuddalore 
ten years (1829 to 1839), when he returned to England and 
retired. In 1844 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to 
the Rectory of Chillenden in Kent. This he resigned in 1858, 
and took up his residence at Stroud in Gloucestershire, where he 
died in 1871. 

Henry Allen was bom in 1797, being the son of James Allen 
of Lymington in Hampshire. He matriculated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1815 ; graduated B.A. 1822 r appointed a 
Chaplajn 1823. On arrival at Madras he was gazetted to 
,C” Jualore. Rosen was then in charge of the old S.P.C.K. 
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Mission. 1 Both used the mission Church for their religious 
purposes, and All$n showed the best possible spirit towards 
Rosen and his missionary work. Allen died at Cuddalore in 
January 1829, much regretted by the European and the 
native Christian community. A tablet was put up to his 
memory in the old mission Church. He left a widow, who 
married Mr. F. A. West of the Madras Civil Service in 1831. 

Edward Page Lewis was bom in 1802, being the younger 
son of Thomas Lewis, M.D., of London, and a brother of the 
Rev. Thomas Lewis who was appointed a Chaplain in 1815. 
E. P. Lewis was educated at Ealing School under Dr. Nicholas ; 
he matriculated at Caius College, Cambridge, 1819 ; graduated 
B.A. 1823, and M.A. when on furlough from India in 1835. 
He was ordained priest in London 1824, his title being a Chap¬ 
laincy in India. This was the case with several others at this 
period. He was appointed a Chaplain in 1825. He served at 
Nagpore (Kamptee) five years, at Masulipatam twelve years, 
at Trichinopoly one year, and retired in 1844. He married 
the widow of the Rev. W. A. Keating, the Chaplain who died 
in 1820, His health did not allow him to undertake work in 
England. He died at Paddington in 1870. 

Frederick James Darrah was an Irish clergyman; he was 
described in the India List as a Bachelor of Arts, and on his 
memorial tablet in St. Mark’s, Madras, he is denominated a 
Master of Arts, but it cannot be discovered at what University 
he took these degrees. He was appointed in 1826. After work¬ 
ing at Vizagapatam and Secunderabad for seven years, he was 
brought to the Presidency on the recommendation of Arch¬ 
deacon Robinson in 1833 to be Chaplain of Black Town . It is 
characteristic of the man, and a sufficient proof that he was 
active in his ministry, that when he died four years later he was 
Chaplain of the Military Female Orphan Asylum, Hon. Sec. 
of the S.P.G., President of the Philanthropic Association, 
President of the Friend in Need Society, and Chaplain and 
educational manager of the Civil Male and Female Orphan 
Asylums in Black Town. He was cut off suddenly in the midst 
of his activities. His wife died of cholera on September 25, 
1837, and ho succumbed to the same disease four days later, 
1 The Church in Madras , i. 295, ^ 




The parishioners erected a tablet to his memory in St* Mark’s 
Church. In his will he provided for his mother Ann Darrah, 
his sister Elizabeth Shanklin, and his two children. One of the 
executors was Sir ^Vllen Edward Bellingham * of Castle Belling¬ 
ham South.’ 

Charles Kneller Graeme was born in India 1785, being the son 
of Charles Graeme of the Bengal Civil Service. He matriculated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, 1802; graduated B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1810. He was appointed a Chaplain in 1826 at the upusual 
age of forty-one, and it is worthy of remark that he served his 
allotted time for his pension in spite of his age. His stations 
were Bangalore (seven years), Quilon (three years), Vizaga- 
patam (one year), and Palamcottah (six years). He retired 
from the service in 1846* His name is not to be found in any 
Clergy List after that date. He died in 1870. 

William Thomas Blenkinsop was born in 1802 at Windsor, 
being the second son of the Rev. Henry Blenkinsop, minor 
canon of St. George’s Chapel. He was educated at Eton 
College; matriculated at Lincoln College, Oxford, 1820 ; 
graduated B.A. from St. Alban’s Hall 1824 ; appointed Chap¬ 
lain 1827. He served at St. Thomas’ Mount from 1827 to 1844 ; 
was Junior Presidency Chaplain at St. George’s Cathedral 
1844-45 ; Chaplain of Ootacamund 1845-47 ; then he became 
Chaplain of Cuddalore and remained there till his retirement 
in 1861. The appointment to Cuddalore was probably made 
at his own request. Cuddalore was a station with four out- 
stations which had to be visited by the Chaplain periodically. 
The Directors approved of this system of visitation in 1882, 1 
and sanctioned an extra allowance to each Chaplain for the 
period of such visits to cover the cost of travelling and main¬ 
tenance. The limit of this allowance was Rs.2Q0 a month. 
The allowance was a matter of importance to Blenkinsop, for 
he had married twice and had nineteen children. His second 
wife was Louisa, third daughter of the Rev. William Chester, 
Chaplain of Vizagapatam. Two of his sons were afterwards 
well-known officers in the Madras Service. On his retirement 
Blenkinsop became Vicar of Little Maplestead, Essex, and 
afterwards Rector of Wambrook in Somerset. When he 

^ 1 Despatch, March 14, 1832, Eccl. 



retired from active work he settled at Bath, and died there in 
■- • 1871; aged sixtymfeie. , 

Samuel^Hartapp Knapp was appointed Chaplain in 1827. 
He arrived- at the end of that year and w^a sent to Vellore. 
In 1829'ho was selected by Bishop Turner to be his Chaplain. 
But he fell ill, and before the end of the year had to take sick 
leave and go home. He resigned the service in 1880. He 
was Hector of Letch worth, Herts, from 1831 to 1858, when he 
died. 

/ 'r 

William Drayton Garter was born in .1796, being the son of 
William Grover Carter of Portsmouth. He matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1818, but took no degree. Ap¬ 
pointed 1829 ; arrived at Madras at the close of that year; 

• but l\e was not physically strong enough to bear the heat, so 
lie obtained leavh at once and returned to England. His name 
was kept on the establishment list for five years according to 
^ rale, to Jpve him the opportunity of changing his mind, and at 
the end of that time it was struck off. He was Vicar of Wye, 
Kefit, from 1886 to 1846'; Rector of Ridlington, Rutland, 
1846 to 1858 ; Vicar of Kirby Moorside, Yorks, 1859 to 1864, 
when he died. >" 

Jackson MuSpratt Williams was born at Southampton. He 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1824 ; graduated 
B.A. 1829, and -was appointed Chaplain the same year. He 
- officiated fora short time at Poonamallee, and was then sent 
to Vizagapatam. At the end of two years he fell sick, and was 
sent to Madras for embarkation for the Cape; he died on arrival 
at Madras on September 8, 1882. He left a widow. 

William Sawyer begah his Indian career as a missionary. 
He was born in 1797 in Yorkshire. Two of his brothers were 
mentioned in his will; one was George Sawyer of Hedon, co. 
York, and the other was Robert Henry Sawyer of^Staple Inn, 
London. In the year 1818, when hying at Holme neai; Jtougham, 
he offered his, services to the' O.M.S. for missionary work 
abroad. He was accepted^ trained, an£L ordained* and went out 
to Madras with his wife in 1822.. Jle was stationed at Peram- 
bore, about fivo miles west of, Madras, and had charge of a 
mission district'which included the cantonments of Poonamallee 

and Tripassore. He, prosecuted his mission work with gr 
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zeal, and built chapels for his converts at all three stations. 
He also ministered to the British soldiers' and their families 
at Poonamallee anil Tripassore during the absence of the 
Chaplain. His zed attracted the notice of Archdeacon Bobin- 
son, who recommended the Directors to take him into their 
service. He went home in the spring of 1829, and after an 
interview with the Directors and the Bishop of London he 
was .•appointed, to a Chaplaincy. He arrived at Madras in 
July 1830. In the following November Bishop Turner visited 
the southern Presidency, and appointed Sawyer as his domestic 
Chaplain during his visitation of the mission stations. This 
was due to Sawyer’s knowledge of Tamil. The Bishop arrived 
at Ootacamund in December 1830, and recommended the 
Government to appoint Sawyer Chaplain of that station. He 
became the first Chaplain of Ootacamund. He was the second 
missionary taken into the service of the Company. 1 He died 
at Ootacamund in January 1832. He married twice and left 
a widow and a daughter. In his will he directed that his 
house, garden, land, and Church built thereon at Perambore 
should be sold for the benefit of his widow and child. There 
is no record to show how the chapel erected in the name of the 
C.M.S. at Perambore became his private property. 

William John Aislabie was born in London in 1805, being 
the son of Benjamin Aislabie. He was educated at Eton ; 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1826 ; graduated 
in honours B.A. 1830 ; and won the Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholar¬ 
ship the same year. He was appointed Chaplain 1830. He 
served at Secunderabad from 1881 to 1834, when he obtained 
an appointment in Van Diemen’s Land and left India. 3 He was 
appointed Bector of Alpheton in Suffolk in 1848, andjretained 
the appointment till his death in 1876. 

Henry William Stuart was born at Lincoln. He matricu¬ 
lated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1824 ; graduated B.A. 
in 1830; and was appointed a Chaplain in 1831. He served at 
Vepery 1832-34 ; Bangalore 1834-37 ; Ootacamund 1837-43 ; 
Trichinopoly 1848-46; Senior Presidency Chaplain at St. 
George’s Cathedral 1846-47, when he retired. He lived for 

1 A. T. Clarke was the first; The Church in Madras, 1. 686. 

- Despatch, March 19, 1839, Eccl. 



the next six years in Bath, and then became Vicar of Northaw 
in Hertfordshire, lie died in 1857. 

John Ghallice Street belonged to the cotmty of Devon. He 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, m 1827, and gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 1881. He obtained a Chaplaincy the same year, 
and went out to India with his college friend, H. W. Stuart. 
He served at Cannanore four years, at Vizagapatam six years, 
and at six other stations for short periods. He retired in 1854. 
In the following year he became Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth ; this charge he resigned in 1868 ; he died in 1871. 

George James Cuhitt was bom in 1804, being the son of the 
Rev. John Cubitt, Rector of South Repps, co. Norfolk. He 
was educated at Norwich under Dr. Valpy; matriculated at 
Cams College, Cambridge, 1828 ; graduated B.A. 1827, and M.A. 
1882. He was ordained priest at Norwich in 1829, and was 
appointed Chaplain in 1882. He served for short periods at 
Bellary, Vepery, and Bangalore until 1889, when ho returned to 
England and retired from the Company’s Service. When at 
Bellary, in 1834, he published a pastoral letter to his parishioners, 
which was affectionate and earnest in tone. In 1888 he and 
the Rev. George Trevor were the joint authors of a similar 
pastoral letter to their parishioners at Bangalore. In this 
letter they strongly recommended lay baptism to European and 
Eurasian parents in isolated stations ; they urged that in cases 
of necessity parents should baptise their children themselves, 
and report the act to the nearest Chaplain, rather than leave 
the children unbaptised, or take them to strange ministers of 
doubtful faith. He married at Madras in 1834 a daughter of 
Colonel Garrard. In 1844 he became Rector of St. Thomas’, 
Winchester. He published a volume of sermons preached at 
Winchester in 1849. He was greatly interested in mission 
work, and was a valuable and valued member of the C.M.S. 
Committee till Iris death in 1855. In his younger days he was 
a vigorous and popular preacher. 

At Winchester he found that St. Thomas’ Church was too 
small for the needs of the parish, and he was instrumental in 
building the present handsome structure. When he died the 
Church was complete with the exception of the tower and spire. 
She feeling roused in Winchester by his sudden death was* so 
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strong that the parishioners and others decided to finish what 
they considered to he his work as a memorial of him. They also 
erected a tablet in the Church recording their appreciation 
of him. Cubitt was Chaplain of the troops at Winchester as 
well as Rector of St. Thomas’. 

Vincent Shortland was born in Oxfordshire. He entered 
as a Fellow Commoner at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1880, but left the University without taking a degree. This 
he afterwards regretted, and in 1842, during his first furlough 
from India, he passed the necessary theological examination 
and took the degree of B.D. He obtained a Chaplaincy in 1882, 
and arrived at Madras in 1838. During the next seven years 
he served for short periods at Trichinopoly, Bellarv, Bangalore, 
Quilon, and Vizagapatam. At Trichinopoly and Bangalore 
he left voluminous correspondence in the Letter Books, for at 
both stations he had to contend. He was not by choice a 
contentious man, but he found at those two stations certain 
conditions which he was convinced ought to be contended 
against. He was gifted with the art of expressing himself with 
elegance, eaSe/and moderation, so that his letters are models 
of contention. On returning from furlough in 1843 he was 
posted to St. Thomas’ Mount, and came under the special 
notice of Bishop Spencer. By him he was appointed Arch¬ 
deacon in 1847, and he retained this office till his retirement 
in 1859. On his return to England he did not undertake any 
regular cure of souls. He lived in Guernsey and died there 
in 1890. 

William Chester was bom in 1787. He was a descendant 
of Sir Robert Chester, owner of the manor of Cockerhateh in the 
county of Herts. His father, William Chester, who died in 
1812, married a daughter of Henry Seymor, who o wned property 
in the county of Dorset. William Chester married Mary 
Anne Harcourt, and had eleven children before he entered the 
service of the East India r Company, in 1833. He was instituted 
to the Rectory of Walpole in the county of Norfolk in. 1824, but 
there is no local evidence that he ever resided there. He was 
permitted apparently to appoint a curate to carry on the 
parochial work. On arrival at Madras he was sent to Vizaga- 
pataiii, &nd there he died in 1836. He was accompanied to 
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India by his wife and seven of his children. Some of these 
were afterwards w<$l known in the Presidency. One son was 
in the Madras Civil Service ; another was m the Madras army ; 
four of the daughters married officers in the Company's Service, 
one of them being the wife of the Rev. W. T. Blenkinsop. It 
must be presumed that it was for the benefit of his family that 
he took the serious risk of commencing life in the tropics at the 
age of forty-six. 

George William Mahon was born in 1808, being the only son 
of William Mahon of Swansea. He matriculated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in 1824, and was elected a scholar the same 
year. He graduated B.A. in honours 1828 and was elected to a 
Fellowship, which he held till 1887, and proceeded M.A. 1831. 
He was appointed a Chaplain in 1834. Having served at St. 
Thomas’ Mount, Bangalore, and Black Town for short periods, 
he became Garrison Chaplain of Fort St. George in 1839. He 
retained this position till he was removed from it in 1849 over 
a case of suicide, so deliberate that there was in his opinion 
no question of insanity, and therefore no obligation to conduct 
the solemn burial office of the Church. Vincent Shortland’s 
case at Bangalore was a precisely similar one. In both cases 
the Chaplains suffered, hut their suffering bore fruit; for it was 
soon afterwards ruled that the insanity of a suicide must be 
tested by evidence before a properly constituted court of 
inquiry. Mahon took furlough on his removal from the Fort 
and went home. He retired from the Service in. 1852. He 
translated 4 Beschi’s Tamil Grammar ’ in 1848, and published 
a * Guide to the Sculptures at Mamallaipur ’ (seven Pagodas), 
with a learned introduction, in 1869. Mahon was an Irishman 
by descent, and had the special affection of an Irish Churchman 
for the word Protestant. He altered the name of the St. Mary s 
Vestry School to that of the Protestant Orphanage, but the 
name did not last longer than his term of office. After his 
retirement he lived at Aspley, Woburn, Bedfordshire, where 
he died in 1866. - 

John McEvoy was born in 1789, being the son of Andrew 
McEvoy, a merchant of King’s County. He matriculated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1806, and graduated B.A. in 1813. 
He was admitted a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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in 1825, and was granted the ad eundem degree of M.A. in the 
University in 1826. He was appointed a Chaplain in 1884 at 
the age of forty-five. His first station was Secunderabad, with 
the duty of visitingJaulnah occasionally. Here he stayed seven 
years, and was instrumental Jin carrying out some necessary 
alterations and improvements in the Church. In 1841 he was 
transferred to the Nagpore cantonment, known to soldiers 
then and since as Kamptee. There he remained till 1851, when 
his health broke down. He died at sea in July of that year 
on his way home. He married a daughter of William Tucker 
of Westminster, and left three sons and a daughter. 

Henry Deane was born 1807, being the son of William Deane 
of Stretton, Suffolk. He matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 

1825; graduated B.A. 1829, M.A. 1884; and in the same year 
was appointed a Chaplain. He had only three stations during 
his service, Trichinopoly, Cannanore, and Ootacamund. This 
enabled him to do some really effective work in the cause of 
Eurasian education, in which he greatly interested himself. 

At Trichinopoly he brought the Vestry School to a high state 
of efficiency. In 1855 he became Rector of Hintlesham in 
Suffolk, and remained there till 1870. He married at Triohin- 
opoly, in 1840, Aurora Cavendish Lewis, and had a family ; one 
of the sons afterwards obtained a commission in the Madras 
Cavalry. He died in 1891, aged eighty-four. 

William Tomes was bom 1786, being the son of John Tomes 
of Dublin. He matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1805; 
was elected to a scholarship 1809; graduated B.A, 1811; and 
appointed a Chaplain in 1885 at the age of forty-nine. On 
arrival at Madras he was sent to Arcot} he had to visit, the out- 
stations of Arnee and Wallajahbad. Here he remained from 
1886 to 1889, when he was transferred to Secunderabad., He 
did not live through the year. Like some others at this period 
he began life in the tropics at too advanced an age; he suc¬ 
cumbed to the climate in October 1839, leaving a widow. 

Henry Cotterill was born in 1811, being the son of the Rev. 

Joseph Cotterill, Rector of Blakeney, Norfolk. He matricu¬ 
lated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1829. His name was 
taken off the books shortly afterwards, but he was re-admitted 
in February 1881. In the following year he obtained the Bell* 
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scholarship. In 1885 he graduated B.A., being senior wrangler, 
first Smith prizeman, and ninth classic, and was elected to a 
Fellowship. He graduated M.A. 1886, a&d was appointed a 
Chaplain the same year. From the time of hi| arrival at Madras 
till 1845, that is for nine years,, he was Chaplain of Vepery. 
He then returned to England and retired from the Company’s 
Service. In 1846 he was appointed Vice-Principal of Brighton 
College; in 1851 Principal. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Grahamstown in 1856, and translated to Edinburgh in 1872. 
His life out of India has been recorded in the 6 Dictionary of 
National Biography.* It is sufficient to mention here that his 
ministrations at Vepery were very acceptable to the parish. 
The services of the Church were frequent and crowded. The 
building was intended for native Christians as well as Euro¬ 
peans. CotterilFs popularity had the effect of ousting the 
former from their fair share in the use of the Church. The 
missionary of course complained, and the final result was that 
a separate building for the native Christians was erected. 1 
This was largely due to CotterilFs initiative. He married 
before going to India. 

George Trevor was born in 1809, being the sixth son of Charles 
Trevor of Bridgwater. From 1825 to 1885 he was in the service 
of the East India Company at the India House, London. In 
1882, while still holding this appointment, he matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and was allowed by the Directors to 
keep his terms. At Oxford he was a prominent speaker at the 
Union, and succeeded Mr. Gladstone as leader of the House. 
His literary work began in 1883 with contributions to Black - 
wood's Magazine , which were highly esteemed by the editor. 
In 1835 he resigned his post at the India House, and was 
ordained. In the following year the Directors appointed him 
a Chaplain on their Madras establishment. He served with 
Cotterill as joint Chaplain of Vepery for two years. No 
wonder the services of the Church were crowded. Then he 
was posted to Bangalore and remained there seven years. He 
returned to England in 1845, and retired from the Company’s 
Service, which he had adorned for twenty years. In 1889 he 

published a volume of sermons preached at Vepery. In 1844 

& 

1 The Church in Madras , i. 577. 
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he published a sermon preached at St. Mark’s, Bangalore, at the 
parade service of the 2nd European Light Infantry. The 
same year he preached the Ordination sermon at Ootacamund, 
and this was published at the request of Bishop Spencer. The 
last, sermon he preached in India Was at St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, before the Governor, when he ventured to deprecate 
strongly, though in restrained language, the exclusion of the 
Bible from the system of public education, which was at the 
time in its infancy. Be would have made the study of it 
optional; he would not have excluded it. 

When at, Bangalore he revived and refounded the Tamil 
Mission, which had been originated by the Rev. William 
Thomas twenty years before. Trevor was under the impres¬ 
sion that he founded the mission, and said so in the pamphlet 
called ‘ The Company’s Raj.’ This statement has been 
embodied in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ What 
happened was this. The mission consisted of a Catechist and 
a schoolmaster, who worked under the Chaplain’s supervision. 
The native congregation worshipped at St. Mark’s; the 
Catechist conducted the service. The baptisms, &e., of converts 
were entered in the St. Mark’s register books. Notwithstanding 
his heavy civil and military duties, Trevor took an active part 
in the missionary work, and baptised a good many converts 
himself. This use of the Government register books and the 
Church was objected to, as seeming to involve the Government 
in the work of missionary endeavour. Trevor thereupon ob¬ 
tained a site for a separate Church and school buildings for the 
native congregation from Sir Mark Cubbon, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner in Mysore, and raised the money to build them. 
The Church was consecrated in 1844 by Bishop Spencer and 
named in honour of St. Paul. The service Was attended by 
Sir Mark Cubbon; Lord Gough, who commanded the Bangalore 
Division; and the chief civil and military officers of the station. 
The new Church was provided with register books of its own. 
On his return to England he graduated B.A- at Oxford in 1846 
and M.A. in 1847. He took many opportunities in later 
years of defending and explaining the missionary policy of the 
Company. In his last sermon at Madras Cathedral he referred 
to the Queen’s declaration of non-interference with the religions 



of the people of India, and said that it was likely to prove more 
injurious than a declaration of neutrality would have been. 

In 1847 he became Vicar of All Saints, York, and in 1848 was 
made Canon of York Cathedral. From that lime till his death 
in 1888 he had a distinguished career, which is related in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

His principal works connected with India are 4 The Com¬ 
pany’s Baj ’ (1858); ‘ India, its Natives and Missions ’ (1859). 
At the time the government of India was transferred to the 
Crown, a number of articles, pamphlets, and booklets appeared 
containing harsh and unjust judgments of the policy, the 
procedure, and even the probity of the East India Company. 
Canon Trevor defended the Company warmly and with per¬ 
suasive ability. 


Of the fifty-seven Chaplains appointed between 1805 and 
1885 twenty-two died in India. This number would have been 
less if it had not been for the appointment of some men in the 
third decade, too old to commence life in the tropics. Six 
were Fellows of colleges at Oxford or Cambridge; several others 
graduated in honours. Of the rest one distinguished himself 
as an historian, Hough ; and another, Trevor, as a controversia¬ 
list and Christian apologist. The latter was a Canon of York. 
Eight of the Chaplains appointed left their University without 
taking a degree; three were not members of any University. 
On the whole the Directors selected their Chaplains with care 
and consideration. They were probably influenced by the 
knowledge that their nominees had to be approved by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or by the Bishop of London or both. 
In the seventeenth century the Directors were their own 
‘ triers ’; they submitted all tests themselves. In the nine¬ 
teenth century they contented themselves with finding men of 
good education and manners, and left all theological tests to 
the episcopal authorities. In consequence they were able to 
obtain excellent men for their different establishments in 
India. 

Up to 1790 all the Chaplains were on the civil establishment. 
I'rom that date until 1817, when a separate ecclesiastical 
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establishment was formed, some of the Chaplains were on the 
civil establishment and some on the'military, according to 
their employment. After 1817 they were included in one list 
for purposes of leave, pay, promotion, &c., and formed the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the Presidency.. They were 
known as the Company’s Chaplains, and wrote H.E.I.C.S. 
after their names like others' in the Company’s Service. 

There were no clergymen in the Archdeaconry before 1885, 
except the Chaplains and the missionaries. 'There were no 
railways, minesj nor plantations, and no extra clergymen were 
required, such as are now imported to minister to the Europeans 
and Eurasians engaged in these industries. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE MISSIONARIES 


The S.P.C.K. 1805 to 1885 


In the year 1805 the following S.P.C.K. missionaries were 
carrying on the work of the Society: Pohle at Trichinopoly; 
Kohlhoff at Tanjore; Holtzberg at Cuddalore; Horst at 
Tanjore; and Paezold at Madras. These have been already 
mentioned. 1 Subsequently the following appointments were 
made: 

William Tobins Ringeltaube was born in Silesia 1770; 
educated at Halle; ordained according to the Lutheran rite 
at Wemigerode 1796 ; recommended to and accepted by the 
S.P.C.K. in 1797, in which year he and Holtzberg were charged 
by the Rev. John Owen at the S.P.C.K. office before their 
departure for India. Ringeltaube went to Calcutta and was 
welcomed by David Brown the Chaplain. There he remained 
less than two years, and returned to Europe in 1799 to the great 
disappointment of the S.P.C.K. 2 He then associated himself 
with the Moravians, and in 1808 offered his services to the 
L.M.S. and was accepted. He arrived at Tranquebar in 
July 1804 and remained there till January 1806. His stay 
was not a happy one, for he had as great a difficulty in 
living at peace with the Tranquebar missionaries as he had 
had at Calcutta with David Brown. He was then per¬ 
suaded by Kohlhoff, the head of the S.P.C.K. Mission at 
Tanjore, to take charge of the Palamcottah Mission in Tinne- 
velly, where a European missionary was urgently required. 
This move placed him again on the staff of the S.P.C.K. He 


1 The Church in Madras , vol, i. 

2 Hyde’s Parochial Annals of Bengal , p. 253. 
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tried to f ulfil his duties, 1 but his position was difficult if not 
impossible. He was a Moravian, subject Nominally to the 
L.M.S., at that time an interdenominational society, and 
actually subject t© Kohlhoff of Tanjore, a Lutheran in the 
service of the S.P.C.K. At the same time Ringeltaube was a 
man of great independence of mind and character. At Palam- 
eottah he did his work well, and made no attempt to puzzle 
’'the native Christians by founding a new society. In 1807 
he left Palamcottah and went to Travancore, where he was free 
of the S.P.C.E. and its limitations. There he laid the founda¬ 
tion of a strong L.M.S. Mission, with the assistance of one of his 
Palamcottah converts named Vedamanickam. He remained 
in Travancore, principally at Maziladi, till 1815, when he 
returned to Madras with liver complaint in an advanced stage. 
There he met William Taylor and Marmaduke Thompson the 
Chaplain', who were impressed with his wild unconventionality 
tmd eccentricity as well as by his missionary zeal and Christian 
' conversation. He then sailed to Colombo with a view to 
embark bn a sea voyage to the Cape. As there was no ship 
going in that direction, he sailed for Malacca and was not again 
heard of. Probably he died and was buried at sea. His 
monument was in the hearts of his Travancore converts, who 
looked kindly on his peculiarities, and understood him next best 
to his own family. (Fenger, Hough, Taylor, Hyde, and articles 
in the- Madras Mail, March 1905.) 

_ Christian Augustin Jacobi was born in Saxony, 1791 ; he 
was educated at Leipzig and Halle ; ordained by the Bishop of 
Zealand at Copenhagen in 1812; accepted by the S.P.C.K. 
in 1818 ; arrived at Tanjore in that year; and died there in 
'February 1814.’ 

John Peter Bottler was born at Strasburg in 1749 ; he was ’ 
educated at his native place ; he arrived at Tranquebar in 1776 
and remained there till 1806. He then went to Madras as 
trustee of the Gericke Fund to manage the financial concerns 
of the-lnission. Though unconnected with the S.P.C.K. until 
1817, ho found naission work in the Presidency town, and was 
placed in charge of the Black Town congregation.’ His work, 
and counsel were so valuable tha,t the District Committee of the , 

1 The Church in Madras,- i. 633. 
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S.P.C.K. recommended that he should be permanently employed 
^by the Society. He worked in the Vepery Mission for nineteen 
years and died in 1836, aged eighty-seven/ A tablet in Vepery 
‘Church records his work and his many virtues. This was put 
up by public subscription in Madras; the S.P.G. added-£25‘ 
at the request of Mr. R. Clarke. He was an eminent,bqtanist 
as well as a linguist, grammarian, and translator. His principal 
.works were a translation of the English Book of Common 
Prayer, and a Tamil dictionary. ** By will he left his valuable 
herbarium to the Madras, Diocesan Committee ofihe'S.P.G. 

J. G. P. Sperschncider was born at Blankenburg in 1794; 
educated at Leipzig and Jena f ordained according to the 
Lutheran rite at Halle in 1818 ; accepted by the S.P.C.K. in 
1819, in which year he arrived ailapjore. Although nominally 
under Kohlhoff he seems to have had the power of spending the 
mission money. This he ,did lavishly in building'a mission 
* house. No one hag,heard of the old Tanjore Vestry Fund since 
The Madras District Committee were vexed at his 
' extravagance, and recommended his dismissal. His connection 
with the ^Society was'dissolved in 1828. Ho appealed to be 
reinstated, but was refused. 

Lawrence Peter Haubroe was born at Copenhagen in 1791, 
where he was also educated. He w^s ordained by the Bishop of 
Zealand in 1818; was accepted by the S.P.C.K. in 1819, and 
arrived at Madras the same-year. There he worked till 1827, 
when he»was moved to Tanjore in consequence of congregational 
disputes in which he'took a prominent part. 1 He was a zealous 
missionary but * irritable, and his irritability was probably 
increased by the Climate vof Madras. He died at Tanjore in 
1880. V •' ' 

David Posen was born at Ebeltdftin Denmark in 1791, and 
was educated at’ Copenhagen. He was ordained by the Bishop 
of Zealand in 1818 ; was accepted by the S.P.C.K. in 1819, and 
arrived at Madras the same year. He began his missionary 
work at Trichinopoly, where he remained till 1824. He was 
then placed in charge of the mission at Cuddalore, and remained 
there till 1829. He was then sent to P>lapacottah, and remained 

i 1 Taylor’s Memoir , pp. 307-14. Archdeacon Robinson approved of his 
line of action; but it was considered wise to move him to another station. 
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there till he was appointed head of a Danish colonisation scheme 
in the Nicobar Islands. He was accepted by the S.P.G. on the 
recommendation of Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, and was sent 
to Mudulur in 1834; he returned to Europe sick in 1888, and 
was granted an allowance of*£10O by the S.P.G. during his 
sickness. He was appointed Pastor of a parish in Zealand, and 
died in 1862. Rosen was a man of intellectual power and of 
rationalistic views in his early days. He found it difficult to 
live with other men less gifted and less informed than himself, 
and he frequently gave offence to his more simple brethren. 

Ernest Auguste George Falke was born in Hanover in 1784 ; 
he studied at Helmstadt; was ordained deacon and priest by the 
Bishop of London in 1821 ; arrived in Madras in 1822. Pie 
frequently visited Vellore as an out-station of the Vepery 
Mission, and took up his abode there as resident missionary 
in 1824. At the end of that year he died of cholera at Vepery, 
greatly regretted by all with whom he had come in contact. 1 
He left his personal property to the S.P.C.K. Mission., 

The C.M.S. 1814 to 1835 

In the year 1814, when the first C.M.S. missionary arrived, 
the number of S.P.C.K. missionaries in the Carnatic had been 
reduced to four by the death of Horst. Paezold was at Madras, 
Pohle at Trichinopoly, Kohlhofl at Tanjore, and Holtzberg at 
Cuddalore. Dr. Rot tier was working at Madras, but he was 
unconnected with any society at this time. There had been 
two additions to the S.P.C.K. staff since 1805 ; one died and the 
other left the Society. Pohle was sixty-nine years of age and 
Rottler sixty-five; the three others were men in the prime of 
life. 

John Christian Schnarre. 1 — Educated at the Berlin 
Seminary; Lutheran orders; one and a half years under 
the Rev. T. Scott in England; 1814 to Madras; 1816 to 
Tranquebar; 1820 to Palamcottah; died there 1820. 

Charles Theophilus Ewald Bhenius. —Born 1790 ; Berlin 
Seminary ; Lutheran orders; one and a half years under the 
Rev. T. Scott; 1814 to Madras ; 1820 to Palamcottah, invited 

1 Taylor’s Memoir, p. 290. 
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by the Rev. J. Hough ; died at Palamcottah 1888. He was the 
author of a Tarnii grammar, and various Tamil translations. 
His life was written by his son, the Rev. C>J. Rhenius, Chaplain 
H.E.I.C.S. Rhenius came into collision with the Society’s 
Church principles by ordaining pastors in the Lutheran manner, 
as the S.P.C.K. missionaries had done in the eighteenth century. 
Their necessity was the absence of a Bishop in India ; there was 
no such necessity in 1885. He followed his own will, left the 
service of the C.M.S., and formed a separate Christian com¬ 
munity in Palamcottah and in the District of Tinnevelly. The 
schism was not healed till after the death of Rhenius in 1888. 
(See Pettitt’s ‘ Tinnevelly Mission.’) He married a Miss Van 
Someren. His son became a C.M.S. missionary, and his daughter 
married another C.M.S. missionary, J. J. Muller. 

Thomas Norton— Bom 1780; was trained under the Rev. 
T. Scott from 1809 to 1813 ; ordained to curacy of St. Saviour’s, 
York, 1818 ; to Alleppee in Travancore 1815, where he died in 
1840. He was the first English clergyman in the service of the 
C.M.S. in Southern India. He helped to revise the Malayalim 
scriptures. He married four times; one of his sons was a 
C.M.S. missionary. 

Benjamin Bailey .—Born 1791 at Dewsbury, Yorks ; was 
trained under the Rev. T. Scott from 1812 to 1815 ; ordained 
to curacy of Harewood, Yorks, .1815; to Cottayam, Travancore, 
1816 ; retired 1850. Elected Hon. Life Governor of the C.M.Srf 
Rector of Sheinton, Salop, and Rural Dean 1862 to 1871, when 
he died. He was the founder of the Cottayam Mission. He' 
established the Cottayam Printing Press; built the Church 
which is now the Cathedral; translated the Bible, the Prayer- . 
book, and many other books into Malayalim for his missionary ' 
purposes. Mrs. Bailey was the first to assist native Syrian 
Christian girls to an English education. 

Thomas Dawson .—Bom 1798 at Wakefield, Yorks ; trained 
under the Rev. T. Scott from 1812 to 1815;. ordained to 
curacy of Wether by, Yorks, 1815; to Cochin 1816 ; his health 
failed and he had to return 1818; he married Bailey’s sister^ " 
died 1828. * * ' 

The first three English missionaries in southern India in the 
sefvice of the C.M.S. were Yorkshiremen. 
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Bernard E. Schmidt. —Born 1787; educated at the University 
of Jena ; Lutheran orders ; 1817 to Mayaveram ; 1820 to 
Palameottah, where he co-operated with Rhenius. His sym¬ 
pathies were with Rhenius in the schism of 1885; he left the 
country in 1837 before the schism was healed. 

Henry Baker .—Bom 1798 at Walton on the Naze, Essex ; 
trained under the Rev. T. Scott at .Dewsbury; ordained at 
Gloucester; went to Travancore 1817; died at Oottayam 
1866; married the niece of the Rev. J. C. Kohlhoff of Tanjore 
(8.P.O.K.) Mission,, and became the father of missionaries— 
one son and three daughters. He translated various books 
and pamphlets and tracts into Malayalim. 

George Theophilus Barenbruck. —Educated at the Berlin 
Seminary; Lutheran orders; underwent several months’ 
training in England under the Rev. T. Scott; 1817 to Madras ; 
1823 to Tranquebar ; 1824 to Mayaveram ; 1881 returned home 
and retired. 

Joseph Fenn. —Born 1790 in the county of Norfolk ; ordained 
at Norwich 1816 to the curacy of Pakofield; 1817 to Oottayam, 
where he was first Principal of the College ; 1826 retired ; 
became Yicar of Blackbeath, and was elected in 1837 an Hon. 
Life Governor of the C.M.S.; died in 1878 ; David Penn, the 
devoted missionary of the C.M.S. in the south of Lidia, was his 
son. 

James Bidsdale. —Born 1794 at Hull; was trained under the 
Vicar of Dewsbury ; ordained deacon and priest 1819 ; arrived 
at Madras 1820. He had a difficulty in learning Tamil, and 
therefore ministered to a Eurasian congregation in the John 
Pereiras district of Madras. He was instrumental in building 
the Church and the school at that place; he fell a victim to 
cholera in 1881. 

Isaac Wilson. —Born at Hull; trained at Dewsbury and 
ordained at York 1820 and 1821; arrived at Madras 1821. His 
health gave way and he was sent to Tranquebar, and thence fco 
Bengal for the sea voyage ; died at sea on hh way home 1828. 

William Sawyer .—Bom 1797 at Holme, Yorks. See list 
of Chaplains, p. 377. 

Joseph Fawcett Beddy.— Born 1795 in Roland ; educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; ordained deacon and priest and 
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arrived at Madras 1824 ; ministered at Nellore to Europeans, 
Eurasians, and native Christians from 1824 to 1826, when his 
health gave way and he went home. His wife died on the 
voyage. He graduated B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829, and became 
Vicar of St. Thomas’, Monmouth-in 1832. 

Samuel Ridsdale .—Bom 1799 at Hull; trained at Dewsbury 
1820 to 1823; ordained at York ; arrived at Madras 1824, and 
was sent to Cochin, where he ministered to Europeans, Eurasians, 
and natives till 1839 ; died at Stoke Newington, near London, 
in 1840. He married Juliana Marshall, sister of the Vicar of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street; she died at Stoke Newington in 1874. 

John William Doran .—Born 1800 in Ireland ; educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; B.A. 1824; ordained and arrived at 
Madras 1825 ; succeeded Joseph Fenn as Principal of Cottayarn 
College 1826; retired 1830. He took the degree of LL.D. 
soon after his return home. From 1834 to 1846 he was Asso¬ 
ciation Secretary of the C.M.S.; he became Rector of Beeston 
St. Lawrence, Norfolk, in 1854; and died in 1862. He was the 
first graduate missionary of the C.M.S. in the south of India, for 
Beddy did not graduate till he had given up mission work. 

John Kindlinger. —Born in Austria 1792 ; educated at Basle 
Seminary; joined the Netherlands Missionary Society 1820; 
transferred to the C.M.S. and stationed at Pulieat 1827. There 
he ministered to the Dutch Eurasians and native Christians 
till 1829, when he died. He married a Miss Van Someren. 

John Christian Winchler .—Born at Stuttgart 1800; educated 
at Basle Seminary ; joined the Netherlands Missionary Society 
1823 ; transferred to the C.M.S. 1827, and retired in 1834. 

Paul Pacifique Shafjteh —Born in Switzerland 1801 ; edu¬ 
cated at Basle Seminary and the C.M.S. College, Islington ; 
arrived at Madras 1827, and stationed at Mayaveram ; Palam- 
cottah, 1831; left the C.M.S. with Rhenius 1835; re-entertained 
on the death of Rhenius 1838 ; died at Suviseshapuram in 
N. Tinnevelly in 1861. He married a Miss Van Someren. 

James Baker Morewood. —Bom at Reading 1804; educated 
at the Reading Grammar School, and the C.M.S. College, 
Islington ; ordained at London ; arrived at Madras 1828; 
took charge of the school at Ootacamund for the children of 
missionaries, and commenced the Nilgiri Mission ; resigned 1835. 
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He acted as Chaplain of Ootacamund on the death of Sawyer 
in 1832. On his return home he became Chaplain of St. 
George’s Hospital, London. 

Charles Blactynan. —Born at Chatham 1801; educated at 
the O.M.S. College, Islington ; ordained at London; arrived 
at Madras 1830, and appointed headmaster of the school for the 
sons of missionaries ; in 1831 he succeeded Sawyer as head of 
the Perambore Mission ; in 1835 he was sent to Balamcottah 
to assist Pettitt to restore order in that mission ; returned 
home and resigned 1842. He became Vicar of Ohesham Bois, 
Bucks, and died in 1868. 

Joseph Marsh— Born at Bonsall, Derbyshire, in 1802 ; 
educated at the C.M.S. College, Islington ; ordained at London ; 
arrived at Madras 1830, and died in 1831. He was head of the 
C.M.S. Institution for the Training of Catechists. 

Edward Dent .—Eurasian member of a well-known Madras 
family ; educated at the Madras Institution for Catechists ; 
ordained by Bishop Turner of Calcutta 1830. Before ordination 
he worked as a Catechist in Tinnevelly. His connection with 
the Society ceased in 1849. 

John James Muller .—Born in Wurtemburg 1808 ; educated 
at the Basle Seminary and the C.M.S. College, Islington; 
ordained deacon at London 1881 ; and arrived at Madras the 
same year; he was sent to Palamcottah to assist Rhenius ; 
he left the C.M.S. Mission with Rhenius (whose daughter he 
married) in 1835 ; was re-entertained in 1840 ; died at Madras 
1843. 

Joseph PeeL —Born near London 1802; educated at the 
C.M.S. College, Islington; ordained at London; arrived 
at. Madras 1883, and was at once appointed Principal of the 
Gottayam College in Travancore ; there he remained for over 
thirty years, and died in 1865. He translated several works 
into Malayalim. 

George Pettitt —Born at Birmingham 1808 ; educated at the 
C.M.S, College, Islington ; ordained at London; arrived at 
Madras 1833 ; was sent specially to Palamcottah, and remained 
there till he returned home in 1847. His patience and wisdom 
were instrumental in healing the schism of Rhenius. tie bruit 
the Church. He was the author of ‘ The Tinnevelly Mission/ 
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‘ Sowing and Reaping,’ ‘ Tamil Hymns and Sermons.’ In 
1856 he became Vicar of St. Jude’s, Birmingham ; he died in 
1878. 


John Tucker was a member of Corpus. Christi College, 
Oxford, and graduated in honour# (double second class) B.A. 
1813. He proceeded M.A. in 1817, and was elected Fellow of 
his College. After his ordination he was appointed to the 
charge of the parish of Southborough in Kent. There he 
remained till 1888, when he went te Madras as secretary of the 
C.M.S. Corresponding Committee, and Incumbent of the C.M.S. 
chapel in Black Town ; he was an attractive preacher. 

John Michael Lechler — Born in Wurtemburg 1807; edu¬ 
cated at Basle Seminary, and the C.M.S. College, Islington ; 
ordained deacon at London ; arrived at Madras 1883, and sent 
to Palameottah. He sided with Rhenius in 1885, and resigned 
his employment under the C.M.S. On the death of Rhenius he 
applied to the C.M.S. to be reinstated, but his application was 
refused after much consideration. He then joined the L.M.S. 

William John Woodcock .—Bom in London 1809; educated 
at the C.M.S. College, Islington ; ordained at London ; arrived 
at Madras 1834, and sent at once to Cottayam ; there he 
remained till 1837, when he was transferred to Jamaica ; he 
afterwards went to Australia and became Archdeacon of 
Adelaide. 

The S.P.G. 1826 to 1835 

When the S.P.G. consented to take over the property and 
reinforce the mission work of the S.P.C.K. in 1826, there were 
only five S.P.C.K. missionaries in the south of India : namely, 
Bottler and Haubroe at Madras; Kohlhoff and Sperschneider 
at Tanjore; and Rosen at Ouddaloro. Since 1814 three of their 
agents had died: Pohle, Paezold, and Holtzberg. They obtained 
the services of four other men, Bottler, Haubroe, Sperschneider, 
and Falke; but Falke died in 1824. Of the agents at work in 
1826 Bottler was seventy-seven years of age and Kohlhoff 
sixty-four; the others were young men. At the same time 
the C.M.S. had eleven agents working in the Archdeaconry. 

Six were in the Carnatic: namely, Rhenius and Schmidt at 
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Palamcottab; Wilson and Barenbruck in the Tranquebar 
portion of the Tanj ore District; Sawyer'-and J. Bidsdale in 
and around Madras. Their other five missionaries, Norton, 
Bailey, Baker, Dgran, and S. Bidsdale, were on the west coast. 
The S.P.G, appointed the fallowing men: 

Demid Schreyvogel —Bora in Bavaria 1777 ; worked in the 
Royal Danish Mission at Tranquebar from 1808 to 1826, when 
he was accepted by Bishop Heber for work under the S.P.G. 
at Trichinopoly. The Society gave him two years’ leave on 
full pay in 1888, He died in 1840 and was buried at Cuddalore. 
There are tablets to his memory both at that place and at 
Trichinopoly. 

Peter M. IX Wissing was ordained by the Bishop of Zea¬ 
land, and accepted for mission work by the S.P.G. in 1827 ; 
arrived at Madras 1828. He declined to be licensed by the 
Archdeacon, and was moved from Madras to Vellore in 1830 ; 
his health gave way in 1831 and he returned home, 

John Heavyside was the first English-born missionary of 
the S.P.G. in India ; educated at St. Bees; when accepted 
by the Society in 1829 he was described as of Wakefield in the 
county of York. He was ordained deacon at London 1829, and 
priest at St. George’s Church, Madras, in 1830; his appointmen t 
was that of Headmaster of the Vepery Seminary for Catechists. 
In 1881 his health failed and he returned to England. He 
applied for leave to go back to his work, but the Society refused 
on the ground that the climate was too much for him; but they 
recommended him to the Colonial Office for an appointment as 
a colonial Chaplain in South Africa. Ho was sent to Grahams- 
town in 1888, and remained there *for over a quarter of a 
century. During that time he built, the Church at Port 
Beaufort; the S.P.G. contributed £100 towards the cost. 

George Dunbar Haughton .—Born 1808; second son of the Rev. 
John Haughton of St. Giles’, Reading, Berks ; matriculated 
at Worcester College, Oxford, 1826 ; B.A. 1829 ; accepted by 
the Society 1880; ordained at London. . He was the first 
graduate in the service of the S.P.G. in South India. He arrived 
in Madras in 1880, but he was forced by ill health to return to 
England in 1881. He was not beneficed on his return home. 
He was living at Basingstoke in 1842. 
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Adam Compton Thompson 1 was accepted.-by the S.JP.G.'in 
1830. He was then'master of a grammar school at Wooler in 
the county of Northumberland; he submitted ■ testimonials • 
from the authorities of the University of. 'Ejjffiburglvbpt ' he 
did not graduate there ; he was crdfjjngd priest %t Tanjore in 
January 1835. On arrival he was stationed at Tanjore 18SQ 
Negapatam 1833 ; Headmaster of the Vepery Seminary'for 
Catechists 1836. He was reheved of this'Charge by the'Madras 
Diocesan Committee in 1837 without the sanction of t&r' 
Bishop, and the S.P.G. drew their attention to this infringement 
of rule. In 1839 he was made secretary of the M.D.C., but 
owing to the illness of his wife he returned to England in that 
year. The M.D.C. wrote (Secretary, the Rev. G. Knox, 
Chaplain) in 1840 to the Society that they did not wish him 
to return and resume office. The Standing Committee 
acquiesced without impugning his character 1 2 3 as a missionary. 
They recommended him for a colonial chaplaincy in Australia, 
and he did good work at Melbourne from 1840 to 1847. 

Charles Calthrop was educated at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; graduated B.A. in 1833 ; ordained deacon at London 
the same year. On arrival ho was stationed at Madras 1833 ; 
ordained priest at Madras 1835 ; Tanjore 1836 ; and was 
brought back to Madras in 1840 to be Head of the Vepery 
Seminary. He died in 1841. 

Valentine Daniel Coombes — Born in India and educated 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta; accepted by the Society in 
1835 on the recommendation of the Bishop of Calcutta ; 
ordained deacon at Calcutta 1883 and priest 1835 at Tanjore. 
He was stationed at Tanjore 1834 ; Combaconum 1837, where 
he died in 1844. 

Thomas Carter Simpson.— Educated at the Clergy Orphan 
School, which was then near London, and at ^Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, where he was from 1825 to 1828. He was ordained 
deacon at Calcutta and priest at Tanjore in January 1835. 
He was stationed, at Tanjore 1833 ; Trichinopoly .1834; 
Negapatam 1836-87. He then went to Australia on sick leave. 

1 Jn the records his name is sometimes spelled Thomson. 

2 The action of the M.D.C. was due to their suspicion that A. C. Thompson’s 

views were Tractarian. - 
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On his return to India he was stationed at Calcutta till 1849, 
when he returned home owing to ill health. 

Edward Jarrett 'Jones .—Born 1810 ; arrived at Calcutta in 
1882 with Bishop.Wilson of Calcutta ; was a student at Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta ; ordained deacon at Calcutta 1888 and 
priest at Tanjore 1835. Stationed at Tanjore 1883-84, and 
at Cuddalore 1884-42, when he died. It is recorded on the 
monument over his grave that he was at the time of his death 
domestic missionary Chaplain to the Bishop of Madras. lie 
ministered at Cuddalore to Europeans and Eurasians whilst 
carrying on bis mission work. All joined together in placing 
a tablet in the old Church to his memory and recording ‘ the 
exemplary performance of his pastoral duties,’ and his affec¬ 
tionate disposition which ‘ gained for him the most filial 
love and confidence of his people.’ 

David Rosen .—See the S.P.O.K. list, p. 889. 

John Ludoviek Irion was a Lutheran minister employed 
by the C.M.8. In 1828 the C.M.S. were reducing expenditure, 
and consented that Irion should be transferred to the S.P.6., 
if required. The transfer was recommended by Archdeacon 
Robinson, and the Society consented ‘ if he has been episco- 
pally ordained, or willing to be.’ Meanwhile he remained in 
Madras as assistant to Dr. Bottler. He was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Wilson at Tanjore hr January 1885, and priest at 
St. George’s Church, Madras, on February 18 following. He 
was stationed at Nazareth from that date until 1839, when he 
went to England on sick leave. Being unable to return through 
continued ill health he was pensioned by the Society. 

Of the forty-nine missionaries working in the Archdeaconry 
of Madras between 1805 and 1885 twenty-seven died in the 
country, five were invalided home, and seventeen retired after 
various periods of work. 

The S.P.C.K. missionaries were mostly trained in German 
or Danish Universities. 

Of the C.M.S. missionaries one was educated at the Jena 
University, three at the Berlin Seminary; five at the Basle 
Seminary; two came from Trinity College, Dublin; one from 
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Oxford, who was also a Fellow of his college; and the rest were 
either at the C.M.S. College, Islington, or privately trained in 
England. ” ■ ■’ 

Of the S.P.6. missionaries one was at the Copenhagen 
University; one at St. Bees; one at Edinburgh; one was a 
graduate of Oxford and one of Cambridge; and the rest were 
either at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, or were privately trained in 
England. 

All alike were men of fair literary standing and of educational 
accomplishments. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS OP ERRORS XN THE FORMER VOLUME 

Page 8. Henry Golding died at Surat in 1620. It was another 
clergyman of the same name who became Vicar of Marks Tev in 
1633. 

Page 9, line. 14. Delete the ' not.’ See ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 9th 
S. iii. 285. 

Page 182, line 14. For ‘ Chaplains ’ read ‘ Chaplain.’ 

Page 218, lines 3-9. In 1 The Founding of Fort St. George,’ by 
W. Foster, there is a letter on p. 16 dated 1661, in which it is stated 
that the two French Capuchins were found at Madraspatam when the 
English first went there. The story of Hough is different, and is 
borne out by Pere Norbert, the Capuchin historian, who says : 

‘ On June 8,1642, the Portuguese inhabitants of Fort St. George 
petitioned the President that F. Ephraim de Nevers, French mission¬ 
ary Capuchin, be appointed as Cure. Andrew Cogan, Thomas 
Vinter, and Henry Greenhili thereupon called upon Padre Ephraim 
to state his wishes. Padre, Ephraim replied that his wish was to be 
sent on to Pegu, but that he would submit himself to the Governor’s 
orders. On the same date the above Council ordered Ephraim to 
stay. The Governor added: “ Je veux et ordonne que Ton batisse 
une Eglise dans un lieu convenable.” ’—' Memoirs, &c ’ by Pere 
Norbert, pp. 93-95, ed. 1742. 

Page 219, line 18. See the ‘ Storia do Mogor,’ by Manuchi-Irvine, 
iv. 456. 

Page 230, wote2. See also ‘ India Office Records,’ Home Series, 
Miscellaneous, vol. 59, in which there is a copy of the Decree of the 
Congreg. Gen. de Prop. Fide. ‘The missionaries Apostoliques, 
principally the regular clergy called Theatins, in every part of the 
world are subject only to us.’ 

Page 231, note 7. For ‘Cranganore’ read ‘Goa.’ 

Page 246, line 1. Substitute ‘ which continued until Mr. Duncan 
became deranged, and was removed from his office by Archdeacon 
Robinson at his Visitation in 1830 ’ (Archdeacon’s Records). 
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Page 255, line 6 from bottom, . The inscription is more correctly 
this— 1 Zion's Kirkes Alter Beqeri Tranquebar Forfoerdiset Anno 
1689 At H. C. Wintlier i Kiobenfyavn/ Alter beqeri is the Altar 
cup (beaker). 

Page 256, lines 2 to 10. Read ‘ Blauenlian, Dotter, Pauch/ 

Page 256, line 12. Substitute v >for ‘ Denmark’ 4 the Diocesan 
Registry Madras/ When the Venerable H. B. Hyde was Arch¬ 
deacon, the records of the Registrar were overhauled, and many 
interesting Dutch, Danish, and English records and documents were 
found. 

Page 286, line 10 from bottom. Read f Geister.’ 

Page 288, line 6. The property consists of about 114 acres of 
wet land. 

Page 295, line 2 from bottom. For ' Joseph 1 write ' George *; also 
in Index. 

Page 296, line 14, For f 1891 ’ read 4 1894.' 

Page 368, line 10. The burial of Sir Eyre Quote took place 
under the gallery. The gallery, stood out further in the Church in 
those days ; the grave was in a line with the north and south doors. 
See De Rozario’s ‘Complete Monumental Register,’ 1815, p. 194. 
Also 4 Selections from Calcutta Gazettes/ by Seton Karr, ii. 322. 

Page 380, line 7 from bottom. 4 Archdeacon * Leslie. See p. 678. 

Page 385, lines 10 and 11 from bottom . For 4 southern * read 
4 northern ’ and for 4 north ’ read 4 south/ 

Page 398, line 3. The burial of Colonel Moorhouse took place 
under the gallery, close to the spot where Sir Eyre Goote was buried. 
See 4 Selections from Calcutta Gazettes/ by Seton Karr, ii. 321, 
where the Madras Courier of December 22, 1791, is quoted. 

Page 398, line 24. The wife of Governor Elliot was buried by 
Bishop Middleton, who had just arrived on his second Visitation 
tour. See W. Taylor’s 4 First Hundred Years/ &c., p. 182. 

Page 400. James Wooley. The spelling of this name has been 
altered in course of time. He spelt his name himself with one 4 1/ 
Wooley lost his life in a duel at Pondicherry. See 4 Selections from 
Calcutta Gazettes/ by Setoh Karr, ii. 212, 215. 

Page 410, line 15. For ‘George’ read ‘Christopher/ 

Page 469, line 11. Read 4 Monsignor de Tabraca, whose assistant 
was the titular Bishop of Doliche/ This place with a Greek name 
was in north-east Syria. Pierre Brigot, titular Bishop of Tabraca, 
Vicar Apostolic of Siam, was appointed Superior of the Roman 
Catholic Mission a t Pondicherry in 1776. He died in 1791. Nicholas 
Champenois, titular Bishop of Doliche, was consecrated coadjutor 
to Bishop Brigot in 1787, and succeeded him as Superior of the 
Pondicherry Mission in 1791. He died at Pondicherry in 1810. See 
4 Madras R. C. Directory for 1872/ p. 109. 

Page 490, line 14. This son, Captain George Frederick Gericke, 
died in 1801, aged thirty. 
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* Page 504, note. Beside the three portrait painters mentioned, 
Smtfrt, Humphrey, and Wheatley, there were, four others in India 
. at about the same period: namely, Zoffany, who painted Mrs. Warren 
Hastings.; Devis, who painted hex illustrious husband; Home; and 
Thomas Hickey. The portrait given by the Rajah to Bishop Middle- 
ton is now in the Board Room #f the S.P.C.K. at Northumberland 
Avenue. It is somewhat different from the portrait engraved in 
Pearson’s 4 Life/ As a work of art it occupies a high place. 

Page 506, line 9. For ' 1774 ' read ‘ 1778/ 

Page 518. In the space in the middle of the page should be this 
heading : ‘ The Sullivan Schools/ 

Page 555, line 4. The position of the two houses owned by the 
Vestry is uncertain. According to the Vestry Minute Book, under 
date 1768, one of the houses was in James Street. The position of 
James Street is the subject of doubt. On page 100 there is a diagram 
of the Fort and its streets as they were in 1687. James Street was 
then on the south side of the Fort. In a map dated 1733, which is 
reproduced in Mrs, Penny’s 'History of Fort St. George/ p. 152, 
James Street and James Alley disappeared altogether ; James Street 
became Church Street. I suggest that this change of nomenclature 
was made for political reasons. In 1768 the name James Street 
appears again. Whether it was the original James Street, or another 
street, is uncertain. Colonel Love, R.E., thinks that it was another 
street in the northern part of the Fort. 

Page 562. There is a mistake in the diagram of the 4 Church 
Lodging/ Instead of being separated from the tower of the Church, 
as shown in the diagram, the Chaplain’s house abutted the tower on 
all three sides ; on the west side, entirely ; on the north and south 
sides, about one-third of the tower’s length. 

Page 575, line 10 from bottom. Bishop Heber died on April 3, 
1826. St. Matthias’, Vepery, was dedicated to God for worship soon 
afterwards. At first the two Presidency Chaplains, Roy and 
Moorsom, conducted the English services, and the missionaries 
conducted the Tamil and Portuguese services.! 

Page 577, line 10. Besides the sum of Rs.27,813 paid for the 
building, the Government paid Rs.6500 for the purchase of a site 
for the new mission Church. 1 2 

Page 582, line 13 from bottom. ‘ Diener ’ was intended ; but the 
Dutch would probably have used another word. 

Page 588, line 4. The second explosion at Trichinopoly took 
place on February 14, 1772. See Appendix II. 

Page 588, line 7 from bottom. The old Vestry Minute Book was 
found among the mission records by the Rev. J. A. Sharrock in 
1905. See Appendix II. 


1 Taylor’s First Hundred Years , p. 336. 

2 Despatch, July 19, 1848, 5, Eccl. 
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Page 596, line 10 from bottom. For 1 1807 ’ read * 1811.’ 

( Page 598, line 16 from bottom. For 1 ordained ’ read ‘ appointed.’ 
Search has been made for cvidence>of Fengerlg assertion of Schrey- 
vogel’a ordination, but without success. 

Page 599. Delete Note 3. * 

As to General Matthew Home it is of interest to note that he 
served at Manilla under Draper, and at the defence of Fort St. George 
in 1758; he was the friend and A.D.C. of General Joseph Smith 
(‘ Selections from Calcutta Gazettes,’ ii. 505). 

Page 602, line 13. For 1 1833 ’ read ‘ 1810.’ The rebellion of 
the ruler of Kurnoul took place in 1838. 

Page 625, last line. For ‘ 1826 ’ read ‘ 1828,’ and for ‘ Weaning ’ 
read ‘ Wissing.’ 

Page 882, line 7. Jaenicke’s headquarters were at Tanjore; 
he itinerated in the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly; his diary 
is preserved at Tanjore. 

Page 634, line 13 from bottom. For ‘ 1820 ’ read ‘ 1821.’ 

Page 640, last line. Colonel Martinz was born in 1740 and died in 
1810. (See J. J. Cotton’s ‘ Inscriptions.’) William Wheatley died 
the same year. 

Page 642. The chapel built at Ramnad by Colonel Martinz fell 
down in 1824, with the exception of the porch. The side walls were 
too slender to support the heavy arched roof. (S. P.G. Report, 1826.) 
Tins shows that the pattern was the same as that of Christ Church, 
I riohinopoly. It was rebuilt in 1826 at the expense of the Zemindari 
Charity Fund by order of Mr. D. Bannerman, the Sub-Collector, 
and was finished by Mr. R. Nelson, his successor. Mr. Rous Peter, 
known by the natives as ‘ the Pandian,’ was the Collector of Madura 
at the time. The new chapel measured 40 X 20 feet and had a tiled 
roof. The porch measured 12 X 15 feet. At the entrance this 
inscription was graven on stone : 

Repaired from the Charity Fund 
of the Zemindari. a.d. 1826. 

The cost was Rs.1150, and the number of Christians in the place 
was one hundred. 

This was the Church that was pulled down about 1860 to make 
room for a better one. The walls of the new Church were raised a 
few feet when the missionary, Thomas Henry Suter, died, and the 
work was stopped. Nothing was done till 1873, when George Billing 
went to Ramnad. He raised about 5000 rupees and completed the 
building in 1875. A-good photograph of it was reproduced in 1 The 
bteep Ascent,’ by Miss Thomas. 

Page 663, last line. Robert Tutchin was a Puritan and a ‘ Trier ’ 
for examining candidates for the Puritan ministry, 1646 (Baylev’s 
‘ Civil War in Dorset,’ pp. 435, 444). 

Page 664, last lines. Patrick Warner’s Orders are uncertain. 
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His being a Scotchman does not necessarily mean that he was a 
Presbyterian. c 

Page 675, line 3 from bottom. Before the word ; roll * read 
‘ graduate/ Charles Griffiths matriculated at Hertford College, 
Oxford, 1744-46, ag?,d eighteen, being the son of Thomas Griffiths 
of Woolaston, Northamptonshire ; but he did not graduate. 

Page 680, lines 9 anil 10 from bottom. Delete all the words from 
< the chapel ■■ to 1 London inclusive. The plate was given to the 
episcopal chapel of St. Andrews, N.B., and a. duplicate of it was given 
to the chapel of the National School, Ely Place, London (see Lawson's 
* Memories of Madras,’ p. 214). 

Page 681, line 20. For ‘ George 9 read £ Christopher/ From the 
‘ Register of Outgarrisons’ preserved at Fort St. George and published 
by Mrs. F. Penny (Pollard, Exeter, 1907), it appears that Dr. Wells 
was at Vellore in 1789, and at Wallajahbad, Tripassore, Madras, 
Vellore, and Catoor in 1790. 

Page 681, line 11 from bottom. Delete the words from 4 preferred 9 
to * fleet ’ inclusive. Dr. Wells died- at Bangalore at the end of the 
year 1791, Urquhart says : ‘ The Rev. Dr. Wells, a man of the utmost 
suavity of manners and genuine piety. He was Chaplain and Pay¬ 
master to the Army in the Field, Chaplain to the Earl of Harecourt, 
and to the Hon. Commodore Cornwallis, and Rector of Leigh in the 
county of Worcester ' (Urquhart's 4 Obituary,' ii. 76). 

Page 681. Richard Hall Kerr and Richard Kerr were one and the 
same person. By taking the extra name of Hall he made identifica¬ 
tion difficult. He graduated B.A. at Dublin in 1788. Kerr had 
a child baptised at Fort St. George in 1800 by name Charles Lewis, 
which connects him with the Rev. Lewis Kerr. In the will of the 
Rev. John Kerr, R. H. Kerr's cousin, mention is made of Lewis Kerr, 
R. H. Kerr's father, and John Kerr's uncle. 

Page 682, line 8 from bottom. The date is April 1803. 

Page 684, line 7 from bottom. Compare Sullivan's views on 
p. 518. 

Page 688. James Estco art Atwood wars born in 1758, being the son 
of the Rev. Thomas Atwood, Curate and Lecturer of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and grandson of the Venerable Archdeacon Atwood 
of Taunton. His brother George Atwood was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ( ( Encyclop. Brit.'). 

J. E. Atwood entered Westminster School 1768, and matriculated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1775. He is said to have entered the 
army in 1780 and served in the 99th Regt. previous to his ordination 
in 1783. He became Rector of Saxlingham in Norfolk, and Chaplain 
to the Duke of St. Albans. He died at St. Thomas' Mount in 1810, 
and was buried by the Rev. John Kerr. The officers of the Madras 
Artillery erected a monument over his grave. 

Page G89. Edward Vaughan married secondly Harriette, widow 
of Colonel James Colebrooke, C.B., of the Madras Army. On retire- 
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ment he lived at Loddiswell House, near Kingsbridge, Devon, and 
died there in 1849, leaving a family. The Commission of the Arcfi- 
bishop of Canterbury referred tp is mentioned in the following 
documents: 

Letter, February 6, 1810, 296, Public. 

Despatch, February 22, 1811, 28, Public. 

Letter, January 10, 1812, 38, Public. 

Despatch, January 29, 1813, 7, Public. 

Archdeacon's Act Book under date 1819. 

Page 690. Nearly all those Lutheran missionaries were ordained 
by the Bishop of Zealand. 

Page 691. Gericke is mentioned in Benjamin Heyne's Tour. 
Schreyvogel; for ‘ordained' read ‘accepted.' Holtzberg was 
Chaplain of the Regiment de Meuron after it came into the 
Company's Service (see Letter, February 12, 1806, 239, 240, 
Military). 

Page 692, line 8.. For ‘ 1802 ' read ‘ 1803/ 

Rosen resigned his S.P.C.K! work in 1830; he was re-employed 
by the S.P.G. from 1834 to 1838 at Mudulur. 

Index . Add: 


Baptism bonus, 107 
Catechism bonus, 73 
Company : 

Discouragement of connection 
with mission work, 247, 
271, 576, 600, 637 
Covenant, 439 
Croke, Isabella, 399 
Cornwallis, Commodore, after¬ 
wards K.C.B. and Naval 
C.-in-C., 377 
De Meuron, 290 
Gericke, Capt. G. F., 490 
Knipe, Charles, Major, 177, 302 


Morals, 419 

Probate of R. C. Wills, 205 
Read, Alexander, Capt., 532 
Ringeltaube, 633 
Roman Catholics: 

St. Andrew's, 236, 238, 331, 
335, 457 
S.P.G. : 

European and Eurasian policy 
in India, 247-49, 601 
Schwartz ; 

Portraits, 504 
Wissing, P.. 625-26 


APPENDIX II 

THE TRICHINOPOLY VESTRY 

The first minute book of the proceedings of the Vestry was found by 
the Rev. J. A. Sharrock among the mission records at Christ Church 
in the Fort in 1905. The Rev. Joseph Wright, who was Chaplain 
of Trichin op oly in 1826, had had access to this book. Pie had to 
contend with Schreyvogel as to the separate existence of the Vestry 
Fund and the Mission Fund. He made use of the direct proof which 
this book affords. 
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The account given in the former volume i of the origin of the 
Vestry Fund and the Vestry School is now found to be correct. 
Schwartz had been given 600 pagodas, as has been related, for the 
benefit of the orphan Eurasian children. From time to time collec¬ 
tions were made in the garrison for the same purpose. The whole 
of the money was in the charge of the Paymaster. Schwartz 
managed the school. In February 1771 both he and the officers 
desired a meeting of subscribers £ for the settling of collections made 
for the benefit of the Poor children/ A meeting took place on March 
2, 1771. There were present eight military officers, the Paymaster 
(a civilian), and Schwartz the Chaplain. It was not a Vestry meet¬ 
ing, there was no Vestry at the time ; there was desire for one, in 
order that the parish funds might be properly held and accounted 
for, and the concerns of the Church and school administered. Mr. 
James Hay, the Paymaster, presented his accounts, which showed a 
credit balance of 1021 pagodas, and the gentlemen present resolved 
to meet again ‘ on Monday the 4th of the month for the nominating 
and appointing proper Churchwardens for settling the number of 
children to be educated, maintained and clothed by the said Church 
Fund, and also the amount that may be thought necessary to be 
allowed for the same/ 

They met accordingly 2 and appointed a Vestry, viz. : 

Mr. James Hay 1 m , 

Major Edward James} Churchwardens. 

Captain Robert Kelly 1 a.-. 

Captain P. I. Povery 

Lieut. James Lambellais, Secretary. 

The newly constituted Vestry resolved to maintain ten children 
in the Vestry School and appoint two schoolmasters to teach them. 
They calculated the cost would be 214 pagodas per annum, and 
they reckoned upon meeting this cost by means of the interest on 
their capital and by monthly collections in the Church. 

This was the origin of the Vestry, the Vestry Fund, and the Vestry 
School. The fund and the school had existed from the time of the 
first explosion in 1763; but they were not called Vestry Fund and 
Vestry School till the Vestry was formally established in 1771. 

The Vestry Fund, like that at St. Mary's, Fort St. George, was 
not intended for the sole purpose of supporting the school. At this 
same meeting Mr. Schwartz was asked to give an account of his 
expenditure over the furniture« of the Church, in order that he 

1 Pp. 585 and 588. * Vestry Meeting, March 4, 1771. 

'* 4 And he [the Rev. Mr. Schwartz] will likewise be so good at the same time 
to give in an account of whatever other charges he has been at for the # sundry 
things found by him for the use of the said Church, such as tables, benches, 
chairs, &c., that the same may be brought to account accordingly.’ Nothing 
was said about the cost of the building. 
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might be repaid. And at the next meeting it was resolved not onty 
to purchase two houses in the Churchyard for the school children, 
but to erect a singing gallery at thp west end of the Church for the 
boys, and to carry out some necessary repairs of the building. 

At the same meeting an inventory was made of the furniture of 
the Church and recorded in the Minute Book as the property of the 
Vestry. It included: 


One silver cup. 

Two silver plates. 

Two brass candlesticks. 
Three couches. 

Nine chairs. 


Forty-nine benches. 
Four tables. 

One piece of red silk. 
Three shades. 

Two side globes. 


From this time forward there were regular meetings of the 
Vestry whenever they were required. The Vestry Fund was lent 
at 12" per cent. ; and the monthly collections were more than suffi¬ 
cient to defray the cost of the school and to pay the Church 
expenses. 

The Church building was damaged by the explosion of February 
1772, and was repaired at the cost of the Vestry Fund. Following t he 
example of the St. Mary's Vestry at Fort St. George, the Trichinopoly 
Vestry resolved to make a charge of Rs.20 for opening a grave in 
the Churchyard, and placing the money to the credit of the Vestry 
Fund. The first persons to pay the fee were the executors of Colonel 
James Butler. 

In 1773 the Church collections averaged 15 pagodas a month. 

In 1774 the Vestry had 2000 pagodas invested at 10 per cent. 
This enabled them to increase the number of children. They there¬ 
fore took into their care some orphan Eurasian girls, and placed them 
in charge of the schoolmasters’ wives. In this same year it is 
recorded that Mr. Alexander Davidson presented the Church with 
two branch chandeliers, and Mr. William Wynch became Cash 
Keeper, 

In 1775 the number of girls was increased, and it was resolved to 
acquaint parents that they must not interfere in any way whatsoever 
with their children while in the Charity School without the permission 
of the Vestry. 

In 1778 Schwartz went to Tanjore and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Christian Pohle. Wynch was succeeded as Paymaster by Thomas 
Palk, who became Cash Keeper like his predecessors. 

In 1782 the Vestry Fund amounted to 2500 pagodas, and it was 
invested in the Company's Cash at 10 per cent. 

In the first ten years of the school the majority of the children 
had German and Swiss names. The Company had^in their service 
at the time many soldiers of those nationalities. In 1785 the majority 
of the children had British names. Some were paid fo$ by their 
fathers; some had no fathers living. 
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- General Sir Henry Cosby presided at one meeting in 1785, and 
General Matthew Horne at another. ^ 

In 1786 the invested capital amounted to 3300 pagodas. Some 
repairs' were carried out at the Church and the number of boys was 
increased to •fourteen. In the following year the capital was in¬ 
creased to 3600 pagodas; some more repairs were done at the 
Church-and the school-house; the number of the children was 
increased to fifteen, and the domestic stall was added to. 

In 1787‘the Vestry resolved that in future no children should be 
permitted to benefit from the Church Charity unless their relations 
consented to let the Vestry have the entire disposal of them, ‘ as 
they are the* best judges how to situate them/ And they further 
resolved that if any of the'paients of the children then in the school 
were unwilling to leave the disposal of the children to the Vestry, 
the children should be returned to them. 

The disposal of the children has always been a difficulty from the 
time Eurasian schools existed. The custom of the Trichinopoly 
Vestry was to apprentice them at about the age of fourteen to officers 
r uhd their wives. As a rule the boys became bandsmen ; some were 
apprenticed to the Company's Surgeons, and the girls found 
husbands ; but the mothers were not always satisfied with the 
arrangements made. 

Schwartz and Pohle were missionaries and Chaplains at the 
same time. It was certain that without extreme care the property 
of the Vestry and the mission would be mixed up. To prevent this 
Schwartz went over to Trichinopoly from Tanjore in 1787 and 
attended the July V estry meeting £ in order to clear up some doubts 
relative to the disposal of the houses and buildings attached to 
the Church/ and laid before the Vestry the following written 
explanation : 

‘ The Church was built by the kind subscription of the garrison. 
Three different subscriptions were made by which about 2000 pagodas 
were collected. Colonel Wood, knowing that that sum would not 
suffice to finish the building, particularly if we met with any accident, 
contributed privately above 500 pagodas. 

c When all was finished I was indebted to Governor Abbeste above 
200 pagodas and 40 to Mr. Hay for teak planks and iron, which I paid 
from my salary, 19 months.! 

‘ The gentlemen of the Vestry, among whom were Colonel James, 
Mr. Hay. and Colonel Kelly, proposed to reimburse me from the 
Church money; which offer, though proceeding from kindness, I 
did not think proper to accept of. The Vestry thanked me for it in 
a minute which accidentally is tom out.2 

1 Schwartz’ salary at that time was £50 a year from the Government as 
Chaplain -f* £50 a year from the S.P.C.K. as missionary. Pagodas 240 = £96. 
'Possibly 19‘s a copyist’s error. 

2 See Vestry, March 4, 1771, p. 400. 
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4 Having paid oil all which I owed I began to repair my house* 
haying previously obtained permission from His Highness the 
Nabob by means of Mr. Boswell. $ ^ 

4 Colonel Wood made me a present of timber. I went on slowly 
in my work, being obliged to make many a stop hi it. 

4 Having 1000 pagodas which Dgot at Madura, partly from the 
Nabob, partly from the army, I used the interest to build the house 
for the schoolmaster and some teachers of natives; I built their 
houses, except the last, which the Vestry built for the second school¬ 
master. 

‘ Not knowing the future circumstances which .may happen in 
the country the Vestry at Tanjore admonished me to have it minuted 
down by whom the houses in Tanjore were built; and so I request 
the sanje*favour of the gentlemen of the Vestry at Tricliinopoly. 

4 Totally disclaiming all private property, I intend only by this 
true enumeration to have the right of the mission and future 
missionaries ascertained, that the public may lay no claim on 
those houses as long as the mission continueth. 

4 Likewise are the ten houses in the Fort and those in Warriore 
in two places built by me for the benefit of poor widows/ 

‘ Resolution .—The Vestry having taken the Rev. Mr. Schwartz' 
letter into consideration are unanimously of opinion that the house 
and buildings alluded to in that address are the sole property of the 
Mission at Trichinopoly, and cannot with propriety be-taken from 
them as long as the Mission continues at that station/ 1 

This resolution was signed by all 4 the gentlemen of the Vestry 9 
in July 1787. They were General Matthew Home, Mr. Thomas 
Palk, the Rev. Christian Pohle, Mr. James Whyte, and Captain 
Richard Chase. The resolution and the letter make it quite clear 
that the Vestry property was different and apart from the mission 
property. 

After this there was no meeting for more than two years. Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, the Paymaster, remained Treasurer of the Vestry 
Fund. But no meeting is recorded in the Minute Book. The 
exodus of the bulk of the British troops from the Fort in 1785 prob¬ 
ably had a good deal to do with this absence of meetings. When the 
officers of the garrison lived at some distance outside the Fort it was 
not so easy for them to attend Vestry meetings as it was before. 
There were two meetings in 1790, one in 1791, and no other meeting 
till August 1793. 

1 These could not have been the houses purchased lor the school purposes 
in 1771, for Schwartz was privy to their purohase. This is the record of it. 

‘ A vestry being called by the Rev. Mr, Schwartz met this morning and pro¬ 
ceeded to settle with Flora Johnson and Manuel for their houses, which being 
built on the Church ground, the Vestry think proper to buy for the use of the 
,|3harity boys; and have agreed to pay the former twenty and thi latter five 
pagodas for their goodwill of them.’—Vestry Meeting, March 28, 1771. 



In 1794 Major-General Floyd commanded the Southern Division, 
lie took a lively interest in the affairs of the Church. In that year 
there were four Vestry meetings % at one of them it was resolved to 
ask the Government to repair the Church, and the request was 
acceded to. ReguJ/ar meetings were held during his tenure of the 
command until 1798. There were two meetings in 1799, and then 
a gap of two years, when Major-General Bridges presided at a meeting 
in March 1801. Eighteen months passed before another meeting 
took place. By that time Major-General Pater had arrived. During 
his command there was an annual meeting of the Vestry. His 
successors, Major-Generals Gowdie, Fuller, and Wilkinson, continued 
the annual meetings till 1812, when St. John's Church in the new 
cantonment was opened. 

When there were no Vestry meetings Pohle made notes of what 
he did on his own authority in the Minute Book, and his actions came 
up for sanction at the next meeting. 

The principal work of the Vestry was the care of the Church and 
school buildings, the administration of the Vestry School itself, and 
the investment of the Vestry Fund. 

Up to 1782 the fund had been lent out on interest locally. In 
that year it was decided to invest it in Government Bonds. From 
that time until 1790 there was some inconvenience felt in having 
the Bond at Trichinopoly, so far away from Madras where the 
interest was paid. It was therefore resolved to ask Mr. W. Baffin 
of the Company’s Medical Service, at that time stationed at Madras, 
to take charge of the Bond and to act as agent of the Vestry. Baffin 
was formerly stationed at Trichinopoly and knew the affairs of the 
Vestry.i At the end of 1791 he embarked for England, and by 
request of the Vestry handed over the Bond to the Rev. C. W. 
Gericke, the S.P.O.K. missionary at Madras, who kept possession 
of it till his death in 1803. It was then deposited with a firm of 
Madras agents, Messieurs Harington & Co. With them it remained 
until 1812, when the Bond was paid off. When the money was re¬ 
invested the interest was made payable at Madras 1 to my agent, 
Frederick Zscherpel, Conductor.’ This action of Pohle’s was approved 
at the Vestry held on December 22, 1812, at which Colonel John 
Dighton and Mr, John Read, the Senior Judge, were present. 

Between 1771 and 1812 the fund was carefully nursed by the 
Vestry, and at the latter date it amounted to a little more than 5000 
pagodas. During that time it was used as at the beginning for 
Vestry purposes, namely the expenses and repairs of the Church and 
furniture and the upkeep of the Vestry School. 

After 1812 it would appear in the absence of evidence to have 
been administered by Christian Pohle alone until his death in 1818. 

1 He wa» a friend of Schwartz, and is frequently mentioned in Dean Pearson’s 
Life of Schwartz, 
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Being such a man as he was there is no reason to doubt that he used*, 
it for the purposes for which it was raised. His death made a differ¬ 
ence,' for he was succeeded by me& who did pot know what those 
purposes were, and who had no Vestry to remind them. They used 
it for their mission purposes as well until 1826, ^nd then contended 
that the fund was a mission fund.’* The Bev. Joseph Wright, the 
Chaplain, did well to open an inquiry about it, and the authorities 
did the right thing when they transferred the administration of the 
fund to the new Vestry of St. John's, and the Vestry School to the 
cantonment. 

The following Civil Servants of the Company were Paymasters 
of the Triehinopoly garrison, and Treasurers of the Vestry Fund from 
1771 to 1805 


James Hay . 

Year. 

. 1771 

Thomas Palk 

Year. 

. 1780 

Samuel Johnson . 

. 1772 

Samuel Johnson 

. 1787 

Alexander Davidson 

. 1772 

Edward Harrow 

. 1790 

William Wynch 

Henry Morris 

. 1774 

. 1779 

William Hawkins . 

. 1793 


Then succeeded Christian Pohle in 1805. 

There is no doubt that this valuable old record book should be 
in the charge of the Chaplain of Triehinopoly. 


APPENDIX III 

THE TANJORE VESTRY 

The discovery of the Triehinopoly Vestry Minute Book throws some 
light also upon the existence of a similar Vestry and Vestry Fund at 
Tanjore. References were made to both in the former volume, but 
it was not possible to give much information about either. In the 
old Triehinopoly Minute Book there are two references to the Tan j ore 
Vestry. 

1. Before the meeting of October 25, 1786, is inserted a copy 
of a portion of the * Proceedings of the Tan j ore Vestry ’ dated 
October 10, 1786. Thus : 

4 Vestry 

Fort Tanjore, 

October 10, 1786. 

4 The Rev. Mr. Schwartz represents that his school at present 
consists of thirty cMdren of European officers, privates, &c., and 
children of natives who desire to learn the English language; that of 
the above number ten children of Europeans axe maintained by their 
parents or from the funds of their deceased parents ; the remainder 
axe subsisted from his own income besides the schoolmasters who 
deceive a salary. 



miST/fy 



4 He represents that His Excellency the Rajah had promised yearly 
an aid of 500 pagodas; but from the exigency of his situation it had 
not yet been fulfilled. He submits whether it would be improper 
to state to the Honourable Government of Madras the condition of 
the school, and so may their aid in support of it; and he conceives 
from the experience of many ’years that many children who are 
instructed in writing might be made useful .1 to the Honourable 
Company in their various offices at the Presidency and the out- 
garrisons. 

‘ The Vestry are of opinion that it would be by no means improper 
to submit the foregoing statement to the Honourable the Governor, 
and to humbly solicit his influence with Government to patronise so 
laudable an Institution. 

f The Commandant of the garrison, the Resident, and the Pay¬ 
master have severally agreed to contribute 10 pagodas per month 
to the Institution, and enter a minute of Vestry recommending a 
similar contribution to their successors in office; and the Rev. Mr. 
Schwartz is requested to address 9he Hon, the Governor on the 
subject. 

(Signed) J. S. which stands for John Sullivan. 

I, C. H. „ „ J, 0. Hudleston. 

C. F. S. ,, „ 0. F. Schwartz. 

W. 11/ „ ,, W. Harington. 

Then follows Schwartz' letter: 

4 Hoi/ble Sir, 

‘ It lias been my sincere wish to promote the education of the 
neglected children of officers and soldiers in this country. As far 
as I could I have tried to make them useful members of society. 
With some I have succeeded, But as my endeavours were not 
equal to my wishes, I have more than once addressed the Hon. 
Government to help me, that I might he able to keep proper school 
masters, not only to teach English but Malabar and Moorish likewise ; 
and I had the satisfaction of their full approbation and promise 
of aid, but the frequent confusion of war^fengaged the first attention 
of Government to the quelling of those disturbances. Peace being 
now restored, I set about building a proper house in the Fort for the 
purpose of the education of children. I have about 30. ... If I 
were somewhat assisted 2 . . . The gentlemen of the Vestry observing 
my intention have declared themselves willing to assist my under¬ 
taking by their intercession and purse. This their willingness to 
coincide with my intention has occasioned this address which I 
humbly offer to your kind consideration/ 

The Tan j ore Vestry Minute Book, from which the foregoing is 
manifestly an extract, is not known to be in existence now. 

The Madras Government recommended the Directors to sanction 

1 The Church in Madras, i. 518. * Copy imperfect. 





help in 1786. The Directors did so in the following year, granting 
250 pagodas per aijnum. The Tanjore English school was for 
Eurasian and higher class native boys. 

2. The Triehinopoly Vestry Minute Book contains a statement 
which Schwartz made in writing to the Trichinoooly Vestry, which 
is inserted in the record of the meeting of July 1787. In this written 
statement there is this reference to the Tanjore Vestry: * Not knowing 
the future circumstances which may happen in the country the 
Vestry -at Tanjore admonished me to have it minuted down by whom 
the houses in Tanjore were built; and so I request the same favour 
of the gentlemen of the Vestry at Triehinopoly/ 

The existence of the Vestry, the fund, and the school is mentioned 
in the former volume on the pages indicated in the index. The 
above references are additional testimonies to its existence and its 
work. The first reference is specially interesting on account of the 
initials of the members in 1786, which are easily identified. 

APPENDIX IV 

THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL AND THE MISSIONARIES, 1807 

The letter from Bengal to the Directors and the replies are of great 
length. They are only epitomised here. They may be seen at the 
India Office on inquiry at the Library. Some of them are printed 
as an appendix in Buchanai/s ‘ Apology/ which may be found at 
the Library and also at the British Museum. In the originals 
the paragraphs are numbered. The figures below refer to the 
paragraphs. 

The Government of Bengal wrote to the Directors on 
November 2, 1807, in the Secret Department/ detailing what the 
Serampore missionaries had recently done to stir up fanatical 
strife in the Calcutta Bazaars, and what the Government had done 
to prevent a repetition of such indiscretions. 

The reply of the Directors was dated September 7, 1808. 

Para. 2. They approved of what the Government of Bengal 
had done. They enclosed a copy of a Despatch to Fort St. George 
dated May 29, 1807; and they added : ‘ We still wish to affirm as a 
principle the desirableness of imparting the knowledge of Christianity 
to the natives of British India; but we must also contend that the 
means to be used shall be free from any political danger or alarm/ 

Para. 3. ‘ Witk our position your 39th para, corresponds: 
“ Our duty as guardians of the public welfare, and even a consen¬ 
taneous solicitude for the difitusion of the blessings of Christianity 

1 It was their custom to write in the Secret Department about matters 
-Which were more or less private and confidential; and which did not come 
under the ordinary headings of trade, politics, military or civil administration 



merely require us to restrain the efforts of that commendable zeal 
Within those limits, the transgression of which yrould in our decided 
judgement expose to hazard the public safety and tranquillity.” ' 

Para. 4. We note the temperate and respectful conduct of the 
missionaries . . . ;, we approve of your permission to let them 
remain at Berampore . . . ; bht progress of the missionaries . . . 
for a long series of years has not been attended with serious conse¬ 
quences . . . ; their numbers are small, their conduct prudent and 
conciliatory . . . : we have no reason to suppose that the circulation 
of the Scriptures is likely to he attended with dangerous consequences. 

Para. 5. Caution is demanded from, us . . . and the protection 
of the natives and their religious usages . . . and a care that they 
are not harassed by over zealous attempts to convert them. 

Para. 6. We approve of the control you have determined to 
exercise. The missionaries must know that their zeal may sometimes 
require a check. The responsibility of the Government for public 
tranquillity will force it to direct its views to those political con¬ 
siderations which the zeal of the missionaries might overlook. 

Para. 7. If you could have foreseen their submissiveness, you 
need not have held a public proceeding on their acts. In future we 
suggest that if the interference of Government is necessary it may 
be desirable to see if a private communication from the Governor- 
General might not effect all that is desired. 

Para. 8. In objecting to public preaching we do not understand 
you to object to preaching in chapels or rooms, to which admission 
is given to converts or other Christians. 

Para. 10. ‘ We rely on your discretion that you will abstain 
from all unnecessary or ostentatious interference with their pro¬ 
ceedings. On the other hand it will be your bounden duty vigilantly 
to guard the public tranquillity from interruption, and to impress 
upon the minds of all the inhabitants of India that the British faith, 
on which they rely for the free exercise of their religion, will be in¬ 
violably maintained/ 

In the ordinary way the above twoJletters, one reporting an 
incident and the measures taken in consequence, and the other 
approving what was done and suggesting a principle of action in the 
future, would have closed the subject. 

Unfortunately the Bev. C. Buchanan wrote a letter to the 
Government of Bengal within a month of the despatch of their 
letter home, i.e. in November 1807, which caused the Government 
to write again to the Directors, to report this unlooked-for 
development.! * 

Para. 1. They sent to the Directors Buchanan a letter and 
memorial on the measures adopted by the Government. 

‘ The memorial contains animadversions on our measures , — 

1 Letter, Deo. 7, 1807, Secret Dept. 
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"personally disrespectful to the Governmentascribing motives 
and principles injurious to the character of the British administration 
in India/ 

Para. 2. ‘ The principal acts complained of are those of which 
we acquainted you in our letter of November 2, 1807. Mr. 
Buchanan has ascribed to the lata and present Government the 
adoption of measures to prevent the progress of Christianity in 
India/ 1 2 Mr. Buchanan a comments on the late measures * are 
founded on the disrespectful presumption that the Governor-General 
has blindly submitted to the guidance of the subordinate officers 
of Government, and has adopted measures without a knowledge of 
the nature of them.’ 

Para. 4. It suffices to notice those points on which is founded 
the imputation of a design and an attempt on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to support the interests of the religions of this country by 
preventing the diffusion of Christianity in British India. 

Para. 5. They notice that Mr. Buchanan contrasts the supposed 
opposition to Christianity under the present Government with the 
former a encouragement under previous Governments. 

Para. 7. They explain that the particular means adopted by the 
missionaries threatened consequences prejudicial to the public 
repose. 

Para. 8. Considerations of public safety must guide Government 
action. 

Para. 12. Our action was guided by considerations of prudence 
and precaution, the neglect of which would hazard the stability of 
the British dominion in India. 

Para. 14. The expediency and necessity of protecting our 
native subjects in the enjoyment of their religious usages and 
opinions have been recognised by the Court of Directors. 3 

Para. 15. Mr. Buchanan in ascribing to us a disposition hostile 
to Christianity ‘ has assumed a latitude of censure equally disre¬ 
spectful in its nature and unwarranted by facts/ 

Paras. 22, 23, 26. For the preservation of public tranquillity 
it is necessary to exercise control over the publication of printed 
matter, and over public religious discussions. 

1 This assertion of Buchanan’s is the origin of the well-known and not yet 
worn-out charges against the Bengal Government. The charges have swollen 
and grown in course of time. They were not true in their original form ; they 
are far from true in the form in which one comes across them in the speeches, 
sermons, and books of some missionaries. 

2 The oharge of the present time has grown to this, that the East India 

Company and its officials were always hostile to mission w'ork. See E. Stock's 
History of the C.M.8. But oven Buchanan admits that there had been a 
former encouragement. > 

2 Despatch to Fort St. George, May 29,1807, regarding the Vellore Mutiny. 



Para. 33. Nc> innovation has taken place, no new form of 
imprimatur; but the old restrictions have been extended to theological 
tracts, as they seemed to expose the public peace to hazard. 

Para. 35. Our solicitude for the public safety is combined with 
a regard for the successful propagation of the truths of Christianity 
in a manner ‘ unconnected with the language of irritation, with 
revilings of the religions of the country, and with prophetic denun¬ 
ciations of their immediate subversion.’ 

Para. 36. It has never been in the contemplation either of the 
present or the preceding administration ‘ to control or impede the 
pious labours of the Missionaries, while conducted in the manner 
which prudence dictates, and which the orders of the Hon. Court have 
distinctly prescribed. Hut when the mistaken zeal of the mission¬ 
aries exceeded those limits which considerations of public safety 
. . . have wisely imposed,—when publications and public preachings 
calculated not to conciliate and convince, but to irritate the minds 
of the people, wore brought to the notice of the Government, the 
interposition of the ruling power became necessary. 

1 ' (Signed) Minto. 

G. Hewitt. 

G. H. Barlow. 

J. Lumsden. 

Tills letter, explaining the policy of the Government of Bengal, 
which all fair-minded men will admit to be right and judicious, 
arrived in London just as the Directors had finished their Despatch 
of September 7, 1808. To this Despatch they added a postscript. 

Para. 12. Since writing the above we have received your letter 
of December 7, 1807, with copies of the letter and the memorial of 
the Rev. C. Buchanan to the Governor-General. 

Para. 13. We entirely approve your proceedings. 

Para. 14. They notice the improper style of Dr. Buchanan’s 
address, and remark that they who preach Christianity in India 
should adopt the conduct of Schwartz as their model. 

It only remains to add that this unfortunate contention had 
nothing to do with Madras or Bombay. It was purely a Bengal 
matter. The Serampore missionaries acknowledged their mistake, 
and submitted to the ruling of Government regarding their publica¬ 
tions and their bazaar preaching. The matter would have rested 
there if Dr. Claudius Buchanan had not brought accusations against 
the Bengal Government, which rendered it necessary for them to 
assert their proper authority. 

It is much to the credit of Buchanan that he published the letters 
of the Bengal Government refuting his own charges in his ‘ Apology,’ 
&c. In spite of this, writers on mission work in India have for more 
than one hundred years repeated the charges without noticing the 
refutations. 
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